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FOREWORD. 


Professor Ilocljvala won the graliludc of all students of Indian 
numismatics by bis conslruclivo ‘Studies in Moghul Numismatics’ based 
on wide reading and collation of original Eoiirccs and careful reasoning 
from the facts. Those Memoirs have also helped historians to verify, 
correct or supplement the statements of the Persian writers of Indian 
History. 

He has now underlaltcn the more onerous task’ of annotating Sir 
Henry Elliot’s “History of India as told by its own Historians,’' and be 
brings to this the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies. In the 
sixty odd years which have elapsed since the last volume appeared, new 
tests or better manuscripts have been discovered and Indian, European 
and American writers have produced many important works. Professor 
Hodivala has worked through all the new material, selecting or criticising 
and adding his own suggestions where previous comments do not exist 
or appear unsuitable. Though all these may not prove acceptable, as the 
author himself would bo the first to admit, the book is one which every 
student of Elliot should bo glad to refer to, and its intelligent use will 
prevent the repetition of early errors which are still being copied in 
modern books and articles. 

Oxford, 

6tli Juno 1939, 


B. BUBN. 




PREFACE. 


Elliot and Dowson’s work was publisHed about sixty years ago and 
its value has only grown with the lapse of time. It is still indispensable 
to every serious student of the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is universally quoted, and deservedly loo, as an authority of the first 
class and even regarded by many readers as the very last word on the 
subject. It is true that several scholars have casually drawn attention to 
its errors and shortcomings,- but these scattered criticisms and casual 
animadversions have bad little or no influence on the general opinion in 
favour of its infallibility. It has continued to be followed in spite of them 
and it cannot be denied that this universal vogue and reputation has been 
responsible for misleading many modern authors, the dissemination of 
not a few inexactitudes and the circulation of some false and distorted 
history. It seemed, therefore, necessary in the interests of sound scholar- 
ship, to undertake a systematic and exhaustive review of its contents and 
rectify its errors of interpretation, as well astransliteration. The writer has 
ventured to undertake this laborious and difficult task and has, at the same 
time, availed himself of the opportunity to discuss and elucidate ques- 
tions which were ambiguous or controversial. He has also devoted con- 
siderable attention to the restoration of the names of persons and the 
identification of topouyms which had been left in obscurity. An attempt 
has been also made to determine the chronology in disputed cases by the 
application of the week-day test, where it was available. He ventures to 
think that no one who glances through these pages will declare that such 
a critical and explanatory commentary was uncalled for and he trusts that 
his labours will make it possible for students to make a more intelligent 
and more profitable use of the original work. He lays no claim to be an 
historian. His object has been merely to investigate, ascertain and verify 
facts, to reject statements which were inaccurate or without adequate 
proof and to place the subject on a sounder critical footing. 

It is seventy years since Blochmann remarked that our knowledge 
of the Muhammadan period of the history of this country was very 
limited and inaccurate in regard to details. It is true that much' useful 
work has been done since he wrote, that many original sources have been 
more or less carefully e'dite'd and correctly translated, but these pages 
should convince any one that there is still considerable room for intensive 
critical labour and research in this field. 

Many points are still so obscure and incomprehensible that there is 
no prospect of arriving at an opinion in regard to them. They have had 
to be passed over in silence, as it was not possible to say anything useful 
about them. 

But there are other problems which are not so hopelessly intractable 
and the reader will come across in this volume, several attempts to find 
new answers to questions which have exercised the ingenuity of previous 



inquirers or have b'een loft uufoucEod Hy tlieni. Some of those suggestions 
and identifications are admittedly bypolhotical or tentative and the writer 
begs that they may not bo taken for more than they are worth and that 
they will not be supposed to have anything definitive about them They 
have been put forward only for provoking discussion or stimulating 
research and eliciting more satisfactory solutions It will bo seen that a 
few have been already modified in the Corrections, and no one will be 
more ready to accept more convincing explanations. 

Lastly, the wnter would like to say that no one could entertain 
greater or more sincere admiration for the stupendous labours, either of 
Sir Henry Elliot, who collected, with astonishing ardour and perseverance 
for forty years, a prodigious quantity of manuscript material, or of 
Professor Dowson, who worked hard for more than twenty, in arranging, 
sifting and translating it Nothing could bo further from his thoughts or 
more remote from his wishes than the intention to say anything to dis- 
parage or detract from the merit of their monumental performance. His 
only obaecthas been to enhance the usefulness and value of their work and 
to bring it up to the standard of modem knowledge He will think himself 
amply rewarded, if he is thought to have cleared some of the ground 
and facilitated, even in a small measure, the compilation of a more ac- 
curate and sdentific history of the Muhammadan Penod than any which 
we possess at present 

The indulgence of the reader is craved for the long list of Errata 
and typographical imperfections. 


S H. HODiVALA. 
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P. 5, h 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


28. (Note on I. B, 1. 5). 


C?ov 


Oar kcoTrlcdge of the extent of tlie ancient hingdorn of 
is very v^gae. It is snppose'd to have lain west of the Ehagirathi and fo 
have induden the mO'iem districts oCBardwan.Banknra, v/e'^tern 


abad and Hugli. (I. G. XXI. 237). See my Note on II, 318, 1, 8 1 f. 


t» 1 C 7 Id f f .’Notp on 1. l.B. 1. Idh 



[wEo am known also as] Yayavariya, think that all directions skould be 
stated and measured from Mahodaya (Kanaui) ” (Edit. Dalai and Shastri 
in the Gaikawad Sanskrit Senes, SaptadasJiodadhyaya, p 94, L 23) Raja- 
shekhara was the poet-laureate and Guru of Mahipala, the Pratihara king 
of Kanauj, who reigned from about 910 to 940 A 0^ and that is probably 
the reason for his desire to have the capital of his patron accepted as the 
centre of Jambudwipa. But the fact that Alberuni follows his peculiar 
system, in preference to all others, and makes Qanauj the starting-point of 
his itineraries shows that he was acquainted with the Kavyamlmdnsa, and 
probably also with its now lost portion, the Bhuvandkosha, to which Rdja- 
shekhara refers his readers for farther information in regard to the de- 
tails of Indian geography (Jfrid, p 98, 11. 8-9) It is just possible that 
some, at least, of Alberuni’s Itineraries of the Third Class, that is, those 
relating to ancient landmarks of Hindu geography, are copied from the 
Bhumndkoshx The only difterenee is that the Yojana of the Hindu 
author, whether short or long, is uniformly translated as and equated 
with the Far safch This may account for some of the manifest errors in 
the Table of distances Unfortunately, this explanation cannot be tested, 
as the BTiutanakosha is not extant 
P. 44 , 1 \2f i (Note on L 54, 1 4 f f ) 

Dr Fleet who has more recently examined this vexed question in 
the light of all the available evidence, has proved that there were two 
kinds of Yojana and comes to the conclusion that the Short Yojand=i 
Frosfias==4jg5 miles and the Long Yojand~8 Kroshas =8j^ miles The 

Krosha, however, was uniform and always measured miles (J R A.S 
1912, pp. 236-7) 

P. 45 , 1 Ilf i (Note on I 66, 1 6) 

‘ Argha-tirtha ’ is mentioned as a typical or renowned holy site, and 
bracketed with Varanasi, Prayaga, Kurukshetra or Shriparvata in an in- 
scription dated about 1200 A.C , which has been found at Ablur in Dhar- 
war (Epig Ind V. 268) and several other epigraphs. In the Gohorwa grant 
of Klarpadeva Chedi, ‘ Argha-tirtha ’ is said to have been situated in 
Kosharnbapattald, or the Kosambi division Kosambi has been now proved 
to be identical with Kosam, which lies about 30 miles south-west of 
Prayag (Ind. Ant XVIII 137,D H N I 538, 610 notes) I venture to 
suggest that Alberuni’s ‘Araktirath’ is this ‘Argha-tirtha’ and that it was 
at Piawan, where an inscription of Gangeya Chedi, the father of Kama, has 
been found The idea has occurred to me very recently after t^e perusal 
of a passage in one of Cunnmgham’s Arch Surv Reports “ The Tons 
river,” he vmtes, “ is known for the number of its waterfalls . They 
are found from 20 to 30 miles north and north-east of Rewa, where the 
nver rushes down the Vindhya Hills to join the Ganges near Panasa 
All the principal waterfalls are considered holy by the Hindus and 
pilgrimages are still made to them by devout people One of these holy 
spots lies in a small valley called Piawan, 6 miles south-east of Kathaala 



and 25 miles uortli-north'-east of Rewa At tHe western end [of tKe 

valley], a stream falls over tlie cRffi and the rode below on lohich the water 

falls has been formed into an Argha for the reception of a lingam On 

the upper face of the Argha, there is an inscription It is a valuable 

one, as it is the only record yet found of the Kalachuri King, Gangeya 
Deva. It is especially "valuable as showing that the dominions of the Kala- 

churi Kings of Ohedi extended to within fifty miles of Allahabad.” 

The date of the record is 789 of the Chedi Era, i. e. 1038 A, C. (Arch'. 
Surv. Rep. XXI. 112-13). As Piawan is about 25 miles N. N. E. of Rewa, 
which is about 90 miles south-west of Allahabad and Alberuni’s Arak- 
tiraili was 12 farsakhs (about sixty miles) south of Prayag, it seems 
to be just the place intended. It becomes easy also to understand why 
Gangeya’s son Karpa performed his sacrificial ablutions at Piawan — the 
place where his father also had probably purified himself in the same 
way — ^before making the grant. As the location of the Argha-tirtha men- 
tioned in the Gohorwa and other Inscriptions has hitherto baffled our 
archaeologists, this humble suggestion may perhaps be worthy of considera- 
tion. 

P. 93, 1. 29. (Note on 1. 172, 1. 16). 

‘ Mangonels and Ohazraks ’ are said to Have been used and “ stones 
and arrows thrown from the walls of the fort” of Multan in another 
passage of the Ghachnama also. The Qharioa was, like the mangonel, a 
balista, stone-sling or catapult. Dowson says in the note there (1. 204) 
that ‘ Ghazrak ’ means ‘ breast-plate, or dagger,’ but this is obviously in- 
applicable to the context. May not the right reading there also be and 
not ‘ Ghazrak 

P. 101, 1. 15. (Note on I. 222, 1. 3 f.f.). 

^hxs J ama~i-Ghuk [‘ Prog’s Robe ’] has been identified with Lemna or . 
Herba Lentis Palustris and the ‘ Phakos’ of Dioscorides. (E. G. Browne, 
Lectures on Arabian Medicine, 74 Note). He relates five other equally 
quaint or grotesque stories of “abnormal parasilic invasion ” and states 
that such cures are quite common in what is known as the Literature 
of Naicadir — Tales of "Wonder or Marvels. {Ibid. 75-79). The fabricator 
of the passage may have got the idea from some old collection of such 
yarns. 

P. 107, 1. 9. (Note on I. 235, 1. 12). 

The Mulla Piruz Library in Bombay possesses a good Ms. of M‘a- 
Eum’s Ta7'ikh-i-/Sind, which is stated in the kolophon to liave been tran- 
scribed on 25th Shawwal 1085 H. "This obscure passage' is thus worded 
in it t 1 ^ J ^ j 

(Folio 49 b, 1. 2 f.f.). “And the original draft (or autograph) of that work 
[the Commentary on the Mishkat] exists in the library of the writer of 
these pages and he [the Maulana] had [also] written marginal notes on 
many other well-known (or standard) works.” There can be no doubt that 
this is the real meaning. The library diet not belong to an individual 



named ‘Masud/ but to Mir M‘aBum, the ^Musnwtoad* i.e. Writer 
or Author of the Tdrikh-i-Sind ' 

P. 112, Z 16 f f (Note on I 248, 1. 6) 

Here again, this manuscript enables us to solve the difBculty. The 
right reading is not or but Sabat The sentence is written 
thus jj»i j| j|j ^ 

u’.* (Folio 148 b, 1 5) They were preparing to lay a 

siege and (covered approaches) is auat the word required and which 
would be wrongly read or written as in the Semitic script 
P. 115, 1 . 13 f. f. (Note on L 266, Z 4 1 f ). 

This earthquake theory may receive some support from a fact which 
has been unearthed from the Kdmilu-t'Taioarikh by Dr Thomas Oldham 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India XIX, Pt ul p 8), Ibn-al- 
Athir has left it on record that m Shawwal 280 H. (December, 893 AG) 
a tovra called ‘Dabil’ [Daibal?] was totally demolished by a terrible 
seismic disturbance, (^ Jj) and one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were killed (Ed Tornberg, VII 323, Bulak Ed VII. 154, 11 8-11) 
This catastrophe may have been connected with the destruction of Aror 
also and the change in the course of the Indus Unfortunately, there is no 
clue to the situation of the town, the name of which is not quite certain 
and the year does not tally with any of the conaectural dates put forward 
by Cunningham, Raverty, Haig or other authors who have speculated on 
the subject, (I am indebted to Mr. 0 E,A,W Oldham for the information). 
P. 123, Z 9 f f (Note on I 806, L 12 f. f ) 

The correct Turk! form is, accordmg to M Blochet, Vlrmtsh, 

wMch signifies Dieii donne or ‘Qod-given,' and is a participial form of 
Virmdk, the root of which is found in Virdt or Birdi, c g. Allahvirdi. 
iHtstoire des Mongols, Gibb Senes, XVIL Pt. 2, Appendix, pp 61-2) The 
name thus belongs to the Allahdad, Khudadad, Devadatta or Ishwar- 
'datta class. 

P. 128, Z 22 (Note on L 326, 1 11) 

The year of Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan’s death, which is given in 
Malet’s Translation of M’asum’s History as 979 H , is undoubtedly wrong 
and must be due to some oversight or error, as it is wntten as j < 
^ s nine hundred and ninety-three,’ in words, in the Mulla Piru25 
Library Ms (Folio 131 b, 1 2 f f ) 

P. 143, Z. 1. (Note on n 34, 1. 6) 

Hiuen Tsiang [Yuan Chwang] must be referring here to Bhimasthana, 
otherwise called Takht-i-Bahai, which is 28 miles north-east of Peshawar 
and about 10 north-east of Pushkalavati or Hashtnagar Nagarkot had 
been sacred to Devi or Bhima, from very early times, because when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have fallen there, and 
the head or tongue at Jwalamukhi, according to the Purapas (3m, Tr. 
XI. 313 and Note , Tieffenthaler, 1. 107). 
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IP. 146, ?. 12. (Note to n. 34, 1. 5). 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite attention to a 
passage in a Chandella inscription in which Kokalla Chedi II is spoken 
of as iixQ Kalaclniri Chandra, ‘The Moon of the Kalachnris,’ The sentence 
is translated thus : “ From him (Gaiida), there sprang that King Vidya- 

dhara Bhojadeva, together with Kalaelitiri Chandra worshipped, 

full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare who was lying 

on a couch Dr. Hultzsch, who has edited the record, says that this 
‘ Moon of the Kalachuris must be Kokalla Chedi II. {Epig. Ind. I. 219). 
Dr. H. C. Ray agrees with Dr. Hultzsch (D. H. N. I. 689), and notes that 
“ the silence of the later prashastikdras [about him] clearly shows that his 
[Kokalla IFs] reign did not form a brilliant chapter in the history of the 
Kalachuris.” (ioc. df. 771). Is not this silence about an inglorious reign 
satisfactorily accounted for by Kokalla’s disastrous defeat in the trial of 
strength with the TuriishJml The prashastikdras habitually preserve a 
discreet silence about all reverses sustained by their heroes or their an- 
cestors. It may be permissible to note that when Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) 
calls him ‘ KulcftoTjcfar,’ he may have in mind his Hindu title, 'Moon of 
the KaZflchuris.’ 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla and Vidyadhara 
Chandella had become allies or confederates at this time. We have little or 
no precise knowledge of the extent and boundaries of either the Chandella 
or the Chedi territories. They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possessions intervened between the 
Chedi kingdom and Mahaban, this ‘ equal or subordinate alliance ’ between 
the two rulers may provide a suflicient answer to the difficulty and also 
explain why the task of encountering the invader was undertaken or 
assigned by mutual consent to Kokalla II. 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be to Kokalla’s . 
father, Yuvaraja II., but this does not really affect the argument, as the 
real point is that ‘ Kulchand ’ or * Kulchandar ’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi 
represents the Chedi ruler of the day. 

P. 169, 1. 8. (Note on II. 149, last line). 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six miles east 
of Hund (Ohind or Waihiud) on the western bank of the Indus. Shahbaz- 
giri or Kapur-da-giri, which has been identified with ‘ Kiri,’ is about 
twenty-five miles north-west of this ‘Manara’. I am indebted to Mr. H.O. 
Srivastava, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information. 

P. 175, 1. 10 f. f. (Note on II. 176, 1. 18). 

The immediately preceding tale of the ‘ Self-possession of an Indian 
Minister ’ occurs in the Qdbiis Ndma (Bombay Lith., 1325 A.H.’, pp. 154-5), 
but it is told there of the Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-l-Malik 
‘Aqiri. 

P. 192, 1 10. (Note on II. 270, 1. 6). 



Stomgass states that -HJ*, o* litoralls' moans " Wlio increases tKo 
offer, or bids more’ , hence, auction, auctionconns-room, market." It is 
explained in just the same way in the MnyyadM-l-Fttzola, an old Persian 
Dictionary compiled by Muhammad Lad in the loth century. Accord- 
ing to this authoiity, ilfnnynsid moans, ‘“Is there any one who increases 
the price?’ It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, ‘Here is one who 
offers ten Is there any body who will augment it 1 ’ When any one bids 
more, they sell the goods to him.” (Mull/i Piruz Library Ms , Folio 179 a) 
P. 192, 7 14 f f (Note on II 270, 1 6), 

The Fntidai-s- Salat in was written, not m the loth, hut in the 14th 
century about 1350 A C It has been published very recently by Dr A M 
Husain This interesting passage will be found at p 38, verses 649 652, 
of his Edition 

P 210, 1. 12 (Note to II 311, 1 4 f f ) 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states that ‘Toyin’ is 
the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in Mongolia oven at the pre- 
sent day. He cites from ‘AwG, a passage in winch that author states that 
“ a Buddhist priest was called a Toyin in thcKhitii language and Sthavira 
in India ”. M Blochot assures us that Toyin designates the Buddhist priests 
of the Uighurs and thinks that it is an alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvtn, 
Ascetic, which becomes Tapassi in Pdli {Jii&ioirt dcs Mongols, Qibbs 
Trust Senes, XVII. 2, p 313 Note) 

P. 225, I 12. (Note on IT 851, 1 18) 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may he that the Ajar or Ijar 
of Chahad Deva may be Ichwaro (Ichhchhapun?), which lies about twenty 
miles north-west of Narwar It is shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

P. 232, last line (Note on II 370, 1 7 f 1) 

In the Pi ahandJia Ghtntdmani, Mcrutunga calls this man ‘ Vnhad’ 
(Text, p 91, 1. 2 and 123,1 1 , Tr, Tawncy, 82, 130), but ‘ Vagbhata ’ on p 
127, Iff and 141, 1 10 (Tawncy, 120, 134) This indicates that the first 
IS only a Prakntic form of the second and that Minhaj is quite correct 
m calling the Eaja, Bahai and that his Bhliar is identical with Vdg- 
bhaia of the Hammii a MahaJedvya * Bahad ’ appears to have been a com- 
mon name in those times and a physician of that name is also mentioned 
by Merutunga (Text, 200, 1 7 , Tr Tawney, 199). 

P. 244 , 1 4 (Note on IIL 49, b 6). 

But as he is repeatedly called ‘Nanak Hmdi, Akhurbak-i-Maisara,’ 
in the Futidiu-S'Saldtin also (pp 294-6, verses 6649, 6659, 6669), Nanak 
seems to be correct and may have been his old Hindu name 
P 246, I 12 (Note to HI 69. 1 14) 

As the week-days of both these events are specified in exactly the same 
way in an old Ms of the Khazdinu-l Fuiiih, wntten m 1147 H., which is 
m the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, (Folio 5 b, 1 6 and 6 a, 1. 8), and 
work out correctly, the dates may be taken as reliable, 

P. 249, I 25 (Note on lU 76, 1. 2), 



1 now thinli tHat the first ‘Babir Deo ’ stanfis ior the name of the 
go(3 Bhairav and the second for that of the King. The meaning may 
be that the temple was of, i.e. dedicated to Bhairav Deva and the King 
Bahir Deva (Bahad Deva or Vaghhata) was a devout worshipper of th’e 
idol and accustomed to implore the god’s help. 

P. 250, I 8. (Note on III. 76, 1. 6 f. f.). 

As the year is given as 705 H. in the M. P. L. Ms. also (Polio 28 b, 
1. 2), the objection loses wh'at little force it has. 

P. 250, I 7 f. f. (Note on III. 78, 1. 4). 

The year is 708 H. in the Ms. also (Polio 33 a, 1. 6) and- 710 of the 
Translation must be due to some error. 

P. 280, h 15. (Note on III. 280, 1. 2). 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘Doaspa’ of ‘Alau-d-din must be 
the Bargir of later times. Richardson and Steingass say that J'jS means 
‘ a horse or packhorse.’ In the Ain also, Bargi or Barglr (lit, load-taker) 
is used for the horse and the rider is called (Tr. I. 139, 216, 

263). This was shortened as Barglr, and came to be used for the trooper’s 
comrade or for a trooper who did not ride his own horse, ‘Alau-d-din 
proposed to pay the Doaspa only one-third as much as the Murattab, be- 
cause the ‘ Doaspa ’ did not ride bis own horse and a horse was found for 
him, as Richardson puts it, by some one else. The rule seems to have been 
to give one share each for a horse and a man. The Murattab had three 
shares, one for himself and one for each o£ the horses which he brought. 
The * Doaspa’ had only one share, viz. that for himself. 

The full pay of the Murattab was really 240 tangos per year or 20 
per month. The figure is given by Barani as 234, because 6 tangos, or 2i 
per cent (cTiibalyak), were deducted in advance, for Zahat, just as income- 
tax now is, on the salaries of all Government servants. So the Doaspa’s 
78=80—21 per cent of 80, or 2. 

P. 282, last line. (Note on III. 206, 1. 12). 

There can be little doubt that the Malahida and Borahs are the 
persons meant. They were called ‘ Chiraghkush ’ and accused by their 
enemies of incestuous practices. Mirza Haidar Dughlat says that the 
Malahida or Ghiragh Kush practise “ the worst form of heathenism in 
the world” and that with them “sexual intercourse {vati) with their 
own kindred is lawful, and enjoyment of it is in no respect dependent on 
marriage; thus, should one have a passion for some body, it is lawful to 
gratify it, be it with son or mother.” {Tar. Hash. Tr. 213, 217 and 218 
Note). Erskine quotes this passage and explains that the name of Chiragh- 
kush was given to them from the practice said to exist at their religious 
meetings, where men and women met by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate indulgence followed ”. (H. B. H. Vol. I. 
287 Note). The ‘ Borahs’ were a branch of the Malahida and we know that 
they also were stigmatised as ‘ Chiraghkush ’. Khwafi Khan tells u^hat 
he was personally acquainted with the Mujtahid and Peshtca 



ChiraghkusJi oJ 5Iia[&daba3 and that fiis name was Mulla JiVan — a fact 
which clearly indicates that Ke rauet have been an Ism'aiU Borah. 

‘Isami also states that the men put to death by ‘Alan-d-din were 
“ Almutian, [t e. the people of Alamut], who knew no difference between 
wife and daughter and that the people of Hindustan called them Bodah 
also in their own tongue.” 

0^ (S ^ Oj •jlJjJ y 

J*j \j fjli y 

(Futidiu-s-Salattn, p 293, verses 6617-8). 
P. 292, 1 2 (Note on IH. 235, 1 18). 

Ibn Bathta’s account of the assassination-plot is bbrne out by the 
Futuhu-s-Saldtm (p 407, verse 7807 sq) Though the writer does not 
make any mention of ‘ the clumsy device of the projecting beam', in the 
‘ Kushk' and does not enter into details, it is clear that the story was known 
to him and his contemporaries 
P. 295f Z 5 f f. (Note on III. 245, footnote) 

But Bimhan, may, after all, be used as the name of a tribe. Tsami 
states that when Eaziyya and Latuniya [Altnmya] recruited an army to 
regain the throne, many men belonging to the warlike tribes in those 
regions, Ton wars, Jatus, KEokhara and Bircihs gathered around them. 

.-'.I ft a,.,. S’ y 3 fr uT j\ ij* 

J^3f f ^ y ^ 

(Ftiiuhi-s-Salattn, p. 133, verses 2634-5). 
The nearest phonetic approach is to Parihdr, but there are no Pari- 
har Bajputs in the Punjab. ‘ Parhar ’ and ' Parhar’ are said by Mr HA 
Rose to be the names of certain Jat clans in the Montgomery, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Multan districts, but he also remarks that if ‘Parhar' is a 
contraction of ‘ Parihar,’ the Parhar Jats are their only representatives 
P 319 , 1 28 (Note on IIL 317, 1 14) 

In the FutuTiu-s-Salatln, this folktale is related of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna and an old woman The drink offered is the juice of a pome- 
granate (pp. 51-3) 

P 340, I 17. (Note on HI 377, L 5) 

I have ventured to suggest that the Amtri-t-Tarab or Tarib was a 
tax on marriages, like tbeT'ttt-Bcpi of Akbar’s days Tui means ‘ marriage ’ 
There was a very similar tax called Lagna-patti under Mahratha rule. 
(S Sen, Admmistrative System of the Marathas, p 560) 

A tax called Ghhapa also is mentioned by Dr. Sen, who states that 
it was a stamping duty on cloth Imported cloth had to pay a duty of 6 
per cent and locally-made fabrics one of per cent ad valorem {Ibid, 
302) But the Jhaba {CWiappa] mentioned by the Sultan may have been 
levied for stamping weights and measures 
P. 343, 1. 11. (Note on HI 380.1. 6 f f ) 

Mr, Hilary "Waddington, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 



blevr D'eHli, Has liindly inJormeS me tBat tHe Cemple of KaliEa near the 
Okhla Railway Station is in a village called Badhpur, (not Bahapur), 
above a mile to the west of tlie Dehli-Muttra road, between the third and 
'fourth lios mindr from Dehli. The village called Malclia lies on the Ridge, 
about miles from this temple of Kalika and “ there are a number of 
ruins there, ineluding a hunting-box in a very fair state of preservation.” 
This enables us to fix the spelling of the name which is written in so 
many different ways. The ‘ hunting box’ must be the KusliJc-i-ShiMr of 
Shams. The Kund of Malcha, mentioned by the Sultan, cannot therefore 
be the one near the Kalika Mandir, but some other tank on the Ridge, 
whieh was also regarded as holy. Baharpur, where Sultan Jalalu-’d-din is 
said to have encamped, is called Bliokal Pahdri by ‘Isami (p. 201, verse 
2928) and also by the T.M. (67, 1. 1). 

P. 348, 1 16 f. f. (Note on III. 404, 1. 7). 

Elsewhere, Yazdi states that the'JTiwrt;? of Kapak Khan ’ and the 
* Tumdn of Ulja Bugha Saldiiz ’ were ordered to form and post themselves 
on the bank of river to keep guard there. (Z.N. Vol. 1. 109, 1. 6). They were 
evidently brigades or divisions, named after some famous heroes of the 
past. 

P. 350 , 1 3 f. f (Note on III. 415, 1. 3 f. f.). 

A village called ‘ Jal’ or ‘ Chal’ cannot be found now anywhere in this 
neighbourhood and Raverty is most probably right in taking ‘ Chdl ’ as a 
common noun, meaning ‘ lake, swamp, pool of water or Dhdnd’ He assures 
us that there is such a lake still in the old bed of the Biah, about thirty 
miles south-east of Multan, (Mihran, 281). Yazdi himself, in another pass- 
age, writes thus about it: j J /' Dljl ^ (Z. N. 

II. 58, 1. 3). See also Ibid, 66, last line, where he states ‘ that Timur en- 
camped ‘on the bank of that laJie.’ ‘Kul’ and ‘ Chal’ are evi- 

dently synonymous terms, Shah Nawaz is shown, not in Rennell’s Atlas, 
but on the Map given in his Memoir, (Edit. 1792), p. 65. See also Ibid, 
pp. 118-9. 

P. 351, I 17 f. f. (Note on III. 417, 1. 10 f. f.). 

It is recorded in the BddsMh-Ndma of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid, that it rain- 
ed so heavily and incessantly for 36 hours at Thatta and in all the towns 
and places in the vicinity in Rab’i L 1047 H. (August, 1637 A.D.), that 
“ many buildings were destroyed and great numbers of men and beasts 
were drowned.” (Text, I. ii. 276, 1. 8 f. 1; E.D. VII. 61). 

P. 354, 1. 17. (Note on HI. 444, 1. 20). 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead assures me that this copper coin is genuine and 
that Mr. John Allan of the British Museum is of the same opiniou. A 
gold_coin, weighing 210 grains, struck at Hisar in 801 H. in the name 
of CjT^ w»-U (tic) iUJl published by pr- 

Hoernle in the J.A.S.B. LXVI. 1897, p. 135. Sir Richard Burn, who has 
a duplicate in his cabinet, thinks that it may be genuine. Mr- 
is not sure that it is a forgery. All that can be said for and sgsins*^ 2 .s 



gcnuinoncss Has l)C6n very fairly hncl fully state'd by Dr. Hocrnlo and tKo 
raattor must bo loft there. Dr Hoornle anti Mr, Allan arc strongly inclined 
to think, however, that this ffi'-fir was not the place of that name in India, 
but one of the towns so-called in Central Asia. 

P. 355 , 1 1 (Note on III. 449, 1. 10 f. f.). 

The other village mentioned in this paragraph, Mudula (1. 21), which 
was Six Kos from Wnzirabad, is Mandatila m pargana Loni It is shown 
on the Map (facing p. 194) in Mr. B 'f, Atkinson’s Statistical Account of 
the N W. Provinces (1876), III Pt 2. It lies about 16 miles north of Dchli 
and eight miles south of Katha. {Ihxd. 321). 

P. 355, h 4 f. f. (Note on III. 452, 1 13). 

The village of Mansura (1 11), where Timur halted on tho day before 
ho reached Pirozpur, is ^fan8urt or ^fastirt on tho Mirat-Bi 3 nor road 
near Inchauli, about eight miles from Mirat (lOid. 322). 

'As Mr Atkinson agrees with Elliot in holding that Pirozpur lay 
north of Bahsuma, on tho Budh Qanga in Hastmapur taJiqil, Mirat dis- 
trict (Ibid, 588), it seems to be tho better opinion 
P 371 , 1 15 f, f. (Note on HI 645, 1 4) 

The name of Khusrav’s tribe is always written ns jly,, Parav, in the 
Futulm-s-Saldtin (p 362, verse 6919, p 363, verso 6929 , p 380, verso 7186) 
This can be easily read as jly., Paicar, t e Pnrmar and may lend some 
support to the old suggestion that Khusrav was some sort of Rajput and 
& Parmar {MiraH-Almadt, J 42,1 12, Bird’s Translation in History of 
Gujarat, 167 and Note) The T M (86, 1. 12) and B (I 203, Tr 274) state 
that Khusrav had been captured and enslaved during the conquest of Mal- 
wa, the Eajas of which were Parmars. We know also that ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji had a corps of Parmar Hajibs (Chamberlains or Guards) in his 
service and Amir Khusrav speaks of them thus in his Chapter on the con- 
quest of Dhur Samandar “ The Malik [Kafur] then ordered some Hindu 
Parmar Jfdjibs to go along with tho two or three ambassadors of the Rai 
[Ladar Deo] The imperial messengers [t e. the Parmar 5a3ibs] then 
attacked the Rai with their tongues ” (Text, 148, 1 4 , Tr. 92) 

P. 372, last line (Note on IH 561, 1 3 f. f.) 

Tsami also calls him ‘Bhilam’, not ‘Bhim’ iFutuhu-S’Saldtln,22G, 
verse 4417 , 274, verse 6288) and this is Undoubtedly the correct form, 

P 380, 1 7 (Note on HL 598, 1 13 f. f ), 

A more satisfactory explanation is perhaps this Ibn Batuta says else- 
where that there were three cities in Daulatabad “It is divided,” he 
writes, “ into three sections , one is Dawlatabad proper, and is reserved 
for the Saltan and his troops, the second is called Kataka, and the third 
is the citadel [^], which is unequalled for its strength and is called Dm- 
ioaygir [Deogiri]” (Gibb 227) 

Kaialca seems to have been the old Hindu city of the Yadava Kings 
and was so called because it was their ‘ camp ’ (Sansk. Kaialca) Tsami 
also repeatedly speaks of the city as (Kahtaka) and the fort or 



xix 

citadel as ‘ D'eogir *, (p. 226, verse 4416; 227, verso 4425 ; 480, verse 9250). 
Ibn Batiita must therefore mean that ‘Duwaygir ’ was the name of the 
Qasba, {ie. citadel, not ‘country’), and ‘ Kataka.’ that of the old Hindu 
town. 

P. 381 , 1 20. (Note on III. 616, 1. 1). 

These barbarities are mentioned by ‘Isami also, who declares that 
Babau-d-din (3-irsbasp’s skin was stuffed with straw and his flesh cooked 
and given to the elephants. (Fiitidi, p. 417, verses 7923-6). 

P. 400, 1. 23. (Note on 17. 45, Footnote 2). 

la the TdriTili'i-MtOiammadi, compiled by Muhammad Bihamad 
Khan in 842 H., it is explicitly stated that “ Mirza Shahrukh was still 
sitting on the throne, which he had occupied for nearly forty years and 
teas recognised hy (he Kings of India as their suzerain!^ (Rieu, I. 85). 

P, 437, 7. 15 f. f. (Note on 17. 247, 1. 17). 

‘Kinkuta’ must be ‘ Gangtha’ near Niirpur (Post Office Guide). 

P. 442, 7. 11. (Note on 17. 282, 1. 4). 

‘ Dakdaki’ is ‘ Dugdugee’, 22 miles cast of Pathpur. (Th. 291). 

P. 443, 7. 21. (Note on 17. 285,1. 3). 

Read ‘ Arra ’ for ‘ Kharid.’ Arrab (283, 1. 27) lies in ShaHabad dis- 
trict. Kharid is noic in Ballia district aud lies on the right bank of the 
Ghogra, but the Kharid of the days of Babur included the country on loth 
hanlcs of the river near Sikandarpur and thence on that river’s left bank’ 
down to the Ganges. (B.N. 634, 637 Notes). Ballia itself, of which Kharid 
now forms a part is stated to have been formerly in Shah'abad district. (I. 
G. 71. 255). It was afterwards transferred to Benares and then to Ghazipur 
district. {Ibid. 252). It is now a district by itself. 

P. 449, 7. 22. (Note on 17. 342, 1. 9). 

Mr. G. E. A. W. Oldham who knows the area very well is sure that 
the battle took place near Surajgarh, probably about 5 miles south-west of 
the town. The " earthen embankments ” of which ‘Abbas speaks (339, 1. 18), 
he says, “ still stand, though much weatherworn.” See his Edition of the 
Jnurnal of Francis Buchanan (District Bhagalpur), p. 296, Note 759. 

P. 450, 7. 13. (Note on 17. 349, 1. 14). 

Sir Eichard Burn informs me that the correct name is not ‘ Deunru,’ 
but ‘ Daunrua.’ It is shown on the Map attached to 0. H. 1. 17. 

_P. 450, 7. 15. (Note on 17. 350, 1. 9 f.t). 

This * Nahrkunda,’ or ‘Bharkunda,’ (p. 419) is not so easily fixed. Bloch- 
mann’s description of the boundaries is neither clear nor free from diffi- 
culties. There is a place called ‘ Bhurkunda ’ in Hazaribagh district. It is 
a station on the Gomoh-Sone East Bank Railway Line. 

P. 486, 7. 8. (Note on 7. 18, 1. 16). 

This ‘ Jimd ’ may be the same as Cfaund or ‘ Chaund,’ (Ch'ainpur in 
Shahabad), mentioned, on 17. 323, 1. 5 f. f. q.v. note. Mr. Oldham who 
-holds that opinion, points out that “a main route constantly used by 
armies went across through Shahabad from Ohuuar and Benares towards 



South Bihai ” He reanforcea the argument by stating that we have nO 
evidence of Ohirand being of strategic importance in those days, 

P 488, I 17 f. f (Note on V 41, 1 13 f f). 

This word is frequently used in the Journal of Peter Mundy also in 
the form ‘ Gawares,’ for ‘villagers, rustics, thievish Hindus, robbers or 
rebels’ (Journal, II, 73, and Sir Eichard Temple’s Note, 92, 111, 120, 
170, 172, 173) 

P. 493, I 7 { {. (Note on Y 89, 1 11) 

Sir Richard Burn points out that the name of the place is spelt as 
* Baksar’ and not ‘Bagesar’ in the U P Gazetteer (1903), (Unao), p, 154 
It 13 there said to have been so called after the shrine of Bakeshvoar Maha- 
'deva, which was founded by Tilokchand’s tenth ancestor, Eaja Abhaya 
Chand BagTieshwar means the ‘ God of Tigers,’ and is an epithet of Maha- 
deva There is a town called ‘ Bageshwar ’ in Almora district also, (I, G. 
VI, 182). 

P 497, 1 30. (Note on V. 101, 1 23) 

Pinshta uses the word a^}^Kanais, in connection with the destruction 
oi Hindu temiJles m the Vijayanagar territones, by Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
jjC* b 1 / h (I 321, 1 4) Elsewhere, he states that 

‘Alau-d-din Shah Bahmani raised mosques in the place of old idol temples, 
jjjLTj which he had destroyed (I 883,1 3 ff) •:^KanisU,vrhich 
18 another form or doublet of Kamsa, is used by T^ami also for a Hindu 
temple (p 498, verse 9705, p 536, verae 10517) 

P. 511, 1 2 (Note on V 217, 1 19) 

The name of the place is written as Jbj- m the AJisanu-i-Tatodrikh 
of Hasan Shamlu, a History of the early Safavis, written in 1080-1085 
A.H (Ed N. G Seddon, p 3C9, 1 8ff) 

P. 512, Z. 11 f f (Note on V. 227, 1 2). 

The B I. test of the T.A (II. 69, 1 5 f f ) inserts a negative in the 
sentence. If it is right, the meaning would be ‘ I have not killed your father 
(done you any irreparable injury) Why then do you pursue me? ’ 

P 519, 7 1 (Note on Y 266, 1 9) 

I learn from a local authority that Gunachaur is just 31 miles south* 
east of ‘ Jullunder ’ city via Phagwara and Banga or Bunga 

‘ Dihakdar ’ is mentioned again at A N HI Tr, 706 Akbar is there 
said to have crossed the Sutlej at Machiwara, halted his army at ‘ Dihak- 
dar ’ and gone on to Ambala by way of Hadiabid, Jalandhar and Sultan- 
pur Dakdar, Dahakdar or Dardak is really a compound of the names 
of two villages which formerly lay in close proximity to each other, viz. 
one called ‘ Dakha ’ and another named ' Dar ’ or ‘ Dhar ’ ‘ Dakha ’ still 
exists and has a Branch Post Office, but * Dar ’ or ‘ Dhar ’ is now only a 
mound of rums, a ‘ Tibba ’ or ‘ Khera ’ 

P 528, 7 18 (Note on Y 318, 1 16) 

Abu-l-Pazl states that these bellicose Sanuyasis were ‘Kurs and Purii’ 
and Mr. Beveridge’s explanation is that these “ names apparently ropre- 



seut tlie Kuras aud Paadus”. (A'. N. Tr. II. 123 note). Sir Wolseley Haig 
supposes that these devotees were " accustomed to celebrate the anniver-' 
sary of the great battle between the heroes of the Mdhabharat by a mock 
combatr but that they had arranged that the combat should be fought in 
earnest on this occasion.” (C. H, I. IV. 95). 

I venture to say that neither of these explanations will bear examina- 
tion, These ‘Kurs (or Guts) aud Puris’ belonged to two rival orders of the 
Bashnami Sannyasis who were at war with each other in connection with 
their Ddksliina and who have been often known to engage in similarly 
bloody contests. " Shankaracharya had four disciples, each of whom had 
two or more Ohelas of his own, whose total number was ten. Their 
names were, Tirtha, Ashraraa, Vaiia, Aranya, Sarasvati, Puri, Bharati, 
Oiri [also Gur or Gir], Parvata and Sagara. When a Brahman enters 
into any class, lie attaches to his own denomination that of the class of 
which he becomes a member, as Tirtha, Puri, Qir, etc.” (H. H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, Select Works, Ed. Rost, 1, 202 and note). In 
a similar fight between Gosains, and Bairagis which took place at Hardwar 
in 1760, eighteen hundred persons are said to have been killed. (LG. XIII. 
63). An older incident of 1640 A.C. of which the scene was Dwarka is 
recorded in the Dabistan. (Tr. Shea and Troyer, IL 197). 

For Tieffienthaler’s sarcastic remark, see Bernoulli, 1. 137. 

P. 537, 1 12 f, f. (Note on V. 369, 1. 6 f. f.). 

‘Newta’ or ‘Neota’ is correct. I am informed that it is a village 
about seven miles from Sanganer Railway Station. 

P. 537, 1 . 1 f. f. (Note on V. 370, 1. 11). 

The town which is called Bajuna and said to have been 12 Jcos from 
Pathpur (p. 370, 1, 11) is Bajna, It is now in Bhartpur State and shown 
in Constable, 27 C b. 

P. 543, last line, (Note on V. 407, 1. 4). 

There is a town called Lunkaran-nagar in the State of Bikaner (P. 

O. G.). This should demonstrate the unsoundness of Mr. Beveridge’s deri- 
vation of the name of the Raja. 

P. 544, 1. 17. (Note to V. 407, 1. 7). 

Speaking of Tansen, it may be worth while to note that Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s statements about “ tlie date of his death having not been recorded 
and of his having continued to serve in the court of Jahangir” (Akbar, 
423) are erroneous. The death of the Master on 15th Ardibihisht of the 
34th year, [26th April 1589], is registered in the Akbar Nama (III. 637, 
Tr. 816). The portrait "of Jahangir’s reign, depicting a court group, 
which is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society” maybe "well 
executed ” and of great artistic interest, but it cannot disprove tlie faUt 
of his death having preceded Akbar ’s by sixteen years. 

P. 555 , 1 6 t i. (Note on IV. 451, L 13). 

As there are at least five different recensions in Sanskrit of the 
V zialapanckminsbatii it may be necessary to state that this story is the 



fourtH (not the third) in Dr Emenan’s recently published text and trans- 
lation of Jambhalabhatta’s recension (pp 4:2-46) and is entitled ‘ How 
Viramrci saved his Lord's life’ 

P, 580, I 9 (Note on VI 91, 1.17) 

I now think that it must be Shaikhupur in Kapurthala State. Akbar 
is stated to have gone out for hunting, and arrived at Sultanpur on the 
bank of the Biah The Khan-i-Elhanan was summoned from Sirhind, 
where he had gone to pay his respects to Prince Daniyal {Maasir-i- 
VI 240) Shaikhupur is about three miles west of Kapurthala, 
which IS about twelve miles north-east of Sultanpur 
P 581, Z ^ f f, (Note on VI 101, 1. 6 f f) 

He IS called Vanangpal Naik Nimbilkar and Jagpafrao (not JagpoZ- 
rao as in Grant Duff) by Kincaid (I 114) But perhaps both these forms 
are factitious creations of local panegyrists, 

P. 590, Z 16 (Note on VI 151, 1 13) 

The origin of this strange and much-misunderstood designation is said 
to have been that Akbar was accustomed to take his bath in a suite of 
rooms, which lay between the Harem and the Diwankhana At first, a few 
only of his most confidential attendants were permitted to see him here. 
The Diwan and the Bakhshi were then granted admission on urgent State 
business and lastly the greater nobles were granted the same privilege, so 
that many important State affairs came to be discussed and settled there 
As Shah Jahan did not like the name, ‘ Ghusalkhana,’ he ordered it to be 
called ‘ Daulat Khana-i-Khas ’ {Badshahnama, 1 1 148, 1 8) See also ‘A S 
(I 247), where the same explanation is given and it is said to have been 
called Khilvat Khana also 
P. 602 (Note on VI. 811, 1 12), 

" The verse of Mir Khusrau", which the Imperial dianst quotes, wijl 
be found in the Qiram-s-S'adain 

(‘Aligarh Lith p 32, 1. 7) 

P. 613, Z 8. (Note on VI 868, 1. 12). 

This third opinion is held by Mr J, L. Dames also 
“ The Karlugh Turks were associated with the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and established a principality in Bannu and Kuriam and were known as 
the Karlugh Mmg or Hururn” (Houtsma, E I Vol. II 298). 

P 656, ? 12 (Note on VU 289, 1 7) 

Narayan Shcnvi, an English agent who had been sent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the East India Company and the ruler of Janjira, 
speaks m a letter wntten from Riigarh on 4th April 1674, of the ‘ Siddi 
Path Khan’ Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, who has unearthed the letter, remarks 
that “ Khifi Khan is thus proved by contemporary records to be unreliable, 
as Path Khan was not an Afghan” (Shivaji, 263 note) See also D E. 
Banaji, Bombay and the Sidis, pp 11, 16 
P, 675, Z 3 f. £ (Note on VII 503,1 3 f.f). 



In JoHn •Burnell’s recently published ‘ A'ccount of Bombay in the 
Days of Queen Anne,’ the writer speaks of “ four brass pettcraroes and 
ramiackers, fist with swivels, which carry an eight-ounce shot ” (p. 59), 
The Editor cites three other examples of the use of the word, and notes 
the suggestion that it may have some connection with Hindi taJcTcar, 
‘ striking, impact, knock.’ But may it not be ‘ Kamjackers ’, or ‘ Ramyackees ’ 
— a corruption of Bamchangi or Ramjankil 
P. 676 , 1 (Note on VII, 612, 1. 14). 

Husainpur is a village in pargana Palwal, about 24 miles north-west 
of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna, Biluchpur, where Muhammad 
Shah had his camp, lies about six miles north of it. It is, most probably, 
identical with the Biluchpur which is mentioned on VI. 386, 1. 17. Shah- 
pur (611, 1. 27) lies about ten miles south of Biluchpur. (L.M. II. 80, 82), 
P. 694, 1. 3 f. f. (Note on VIII. 196, 1, 14 f. f.), 

The‘Diwan-i-Tan’ and the ‘Diwan-i-Khalisa’ are mentioned by Khwafi 
Khan also. (E. D. VII. 426). As Dowson has translated the first phrase 
there as ‘Diwan of the person’, it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
* Tan ’ is really the short form of ‘ Tankhwah’, i.e. Cash salaries. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 39). Manucci tells us that “ the second highest official in the Em- 
pire, (the Wazir being the first), is the Diwan of the Salaries. His duties 
are the receiving of all the revenues of the Empire, the realising of the 
property of deceased persons, and the resuming of the property of all 
those who are removed from the service. He also carries out any altera- 
tions in offices or allowances ”. (Storia. II. 419), Dr. Ibn Hasan says that 
as*‘ all papers relating to the Tankhwah passed through the hands of this 
minister, he had to keep a list of Mansabdars, a record of revenues col- 
lected and of sureties taken from officials, a Register of branding and 
verification, and the accounts of salaries of all Mansabdars.” (Central 
Structure of the Mughal Empire, 203). 




STUDIES IN INDO-MUSLIM HISTORY, 

BEING 

NOTES ON 

ELLIOT AND DOWSON’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 

AS TOLD BY 

ITS OWN HISTORIANS. 


EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS. 


I. 1. ?. 7. Aim Zoidn-l-Jfasan of Sh'df. 

Slraf bns disappeared from all modern maps and its ])lacc knows it no 
more. It was situated midway between Biisbire on the N.W. and Kish 
on the S.E. “ It was the most important and flourishing port in the 
Persian GuU in the early days of Arab rule. Its prosperity appears to 
have lasted from the seventh Christian century to the twelfth.” 
(Dames, Tr. Barbosa. I. SO note). Qaxvini compares it to Shiraz and 
Muqaddisi to Baghdad (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
257*9). It is now ropra'cntcd by Tahiri, Lat. 27°-40'' N., Long. 52®"12'' E. 
which is shown in the Times of India New Pictorial Atlas of the 
World, PI. (13. 

I. 3. 1. 8 from foot. The Bolhara is the most eminent of the princes of 

India. 

Elliot’s note on the Balhar.l (354 infra) is now out of date. The power 
of the lldj.is of Yalabhi, with whom he seeks to identify them, had been 
demolished before the end of the eighth Christian century. TheBalhards 
of Suluiman and Mas'iidi were the Hashtrakutas, who styled themselves 
‘Vallabha’ in imitation of their predecessors, the Chalukyas. Govinda 
III Rashtrakutu calls himself Vallahha, Vallahha-Narendra, or Prithivi 
Vallahha. Vallabha-Narcndra is identical in meaning with Vallahha- 
liajd, the Prakrit form of whicli would be Vallnha-Raya or Ballaha-Rdya. 
Tiiis was corrupted into Balharay or Balhara by the Arabs. Dr. Bhau 
Daji was the first to advance the conjecture and it was endorsed by 
Buhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 64, but the question was really settled only when 
[Sir] R. G. Bhandarkar explained the true origin in his History of the 
Dekkan (First edit. 1884, p. 50. Ffrfc also Bombay Gazetteer. I. ii. 209; 
Fleet, Ibid., 388 note; V. Smith, Early History of India, Ed. 190S, 
pp. 388-9). 

I. 3. 1. 3 from fool. lie gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice 

is among the Arabs. 

This is differently rendered in the Old English Translation which 
was made from Renaudot’s French •version in 1733. “ This king 
makes magnificent presents after the manner of the Arabs” (p, 16). 
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Mons. Gabriel Ferrand also m the more receht tfahsTation of the 
writings of Sulaiman and Abu Zaid Hasan interprets the words in 
the same way “ Le Balhara fait des dons genereux comme les Arabes ” 
(Voyage du Marchand Sulaiman, 1922, p 47) Thus there is really no 
contradiction between this statement and that to which Dowson draws 
attention in his footnote to p 7 post. 

I 3. last Ime. The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya 

dirhams 

Cunningham identifies the Tatariya dirhams with “ the rude silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they combine Indian 
letters with Sassaman types They would appear to have been first 
introduced by the Scgthian or Tatar princes who ruled in Kabul and 
North-western India, as they are now found thioughout the Kabul 
Valley and the Punjab, as well as in Sind, Rajputana and Gujarat . 

In weight, they vary from 50 to 68 grs and m age, they range from the 
fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni They 
dre frequently found with the silver pieces of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul, which agrees with the statement of Mas'udi that the Tatariya 
dirhams were current along with other pieces which were stamped at 
Gandhara The latter I take to be the silver drachmas of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul whose dynasty began to reign about 850 A.D” (Ancient 
Geography of India, Ed. 1871 pp 313-14) 

Cunningham’s explanation is certainly more satisfactory than 
ThomaVs fanciful derivations of ‘ Tatariya ’—from the Tahindes or the 
still more remote Greek ‘ Stater ’ The only difficulty is that both Sulai- 
man and Mas’udi state that the Tatariya dirhams exhibited on their 
surface the year of the reign of the king in whose name they were struck 
But these Indo-Sassanian or Gadhiya coins bear no inscription what- 
ever, neither name of ruler, nor date They do not even exhibit an easily 
“ iiitelligible device ” and it was only after the study of an extensive senes 
of specimens that modern numismatists were able to recognise in 
“the apparently meaningless marks, extreme degradations of the 
king’s bust and the fire-altar with attendants, which are the 
charhctenstic features of the Sassaman coinage” (Vincent Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I 233 PI. xxv). The 
derivation of the Synonymous designation, Gadhiya, is uncertain One 
suggestion is that the worn fire-altar was supposed to be an ass’s head 
and gave rise to the appellation of * Gadhiya Paisa^ or ‘Ass-money’. 
(B G I 1 469 n ). Another connects it with the Gadhwal [Gahadwal, 
or Gardabhila] dynasty of Qanauj 

I 4. 7 2 They are dated from the year in ichich the dynasty acquired 

the throne 

But'Mas'udl who has copied the passage from Sulaiman says 
“The cdins are impressed with the date when their Tang succeeded 
to lha throne” (El-M^sudi’s Historical EnOyclopaedia, Tr. Sprenger, 
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3S9). Meynard’s rendering is similar: “they bear.tKe date from the . 
accession of the reigning prince” (Tr. in Prairies d’ Or. I. 383). In 
the old English version, the passage is translated thus: “They 
bear the year of his [the king's] reign, from the last of the reign 
of his predecessor” (p. 15). The words used by Mas‘udi are 
The fact that Sulaiman himself follows up this averment with another to 
the effect that the Balharas “ dated their eras from the beginning of 
their kings’ reigns,” shows that this is the right meaning of the words used 
by him. Many of the Rashtrakuta inscriptions are dated in the regnal 
years of the king occupying the throne at the time, though the Shaka 
era is also used in others. 

I. 4, 1. 15. And their [Balhard] kings live long, frequently reigning 

for fifty years. 

This happens to be actually true of the Balhara or Rashtrakuta 
kings of the period in which Sulaiman and Mas‘fidi lived and wrote. 
Amoghavarsha I reigned from 814 to 877, and his son and successor, 
Krishna II, from S77 to 915 A.C. {Duff, Chronology of India, 300; 
Smith, E. H. I. 387; Bhandarkar in B. G, I. ii. 199-203; Fleet, Ibid. 
401-415). 

1. 5. 1, 1. The women [of the kingdom ofTafak] are white and the most 

beautiful in India. 

Mas udi who has copied the passage into his own work' adds these 
words: “ They are praised for their beauty in books Be Goitu 
Ars Amatoria] and sailors are exceedingly- anxious to buy them. They 
are known under the name of Taqiniansf’ (Sprenger, loc. cit. 390, 
Prairies. I. 383). Yule understood the allusion as applicable to the 
“race now called Kafirs, the beauty of whose women is still so much 
extolled.” (Cathay and the "Way Thither, Ed. Cordier, I. 242 note). 
Cunningham was disposed to think that the women of the lower hills in 
the Punjab were meant (A.G. 1. 152). But Sulaiman’s Tafak [or Taqan] 
was a small kingdom which covered the modern districts of Sialkot and 
Gujranwala. (Imperial Gazetteer ot India, Ed. 1908, XII. 353) and 
the allusion may be to the women of the Gakkliars, who are found in 
these districts and are " famed for their beauty.” (Erskine, History of 
Babar and Humayun, II. 425). 

The old kingdom of Taqi which Hiuen Tsiang calls Tseh-kia, had 
“embraced the whole of the Punjab plains from the Indus to the Beas”, 
(Tr.'Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, T. 165 note; Cunning- 
ha mj A. G. I. 148; Smith, E. H. L 327), but it was greatly reduced at 
this time and we know that Sankarvarman, the Raja of Kashmir, had 
compelled Alakhana, the Gurjjara king, to cede to him Takkadesha, 
which was a part of his dominions, at some time between 883 and 901 A.G. 
[Eajatarqngini, Y. 150 ; Duff, C. I. 80). The Takkas were “ a powerful 
tribe who were once undisputed lords of the Punjab and who still exist 
as a numerous agricultural race in the hills between the Jhelum and the 
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Ravi’' (A. G,I 152). 

15 7 5 These three slates holder on a Jdngdom called Rnhmt 

Most authoiities arc agreed that this kingdom of Rahmi was in 
Bengal The elephants, tho exceedingly fine muslins, the ihinoceros, 
the Kaudis used as money, all leave no doubt on that head 
But the origin of the name has not been satisfactorily elucidated 
Tulo was at one time inclined to trace Ruhmi to Rahmaniya, " tho 
name by which Pcgii is mentioned in Burmese literature” (Cathay and 
the Way Thither, Ed Cordier I 243) Afterwards, “ be derived it from 
Eamu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few miles 
east of Cox’s Bazar in Arakan”, because during the dispute which led to 
the First Burmese War in 1828-4, the governor of Arakan demanded 
from the British tho cession of Murshidabad and all the provinces to the 
east of it, as they were all natural parts of his own kingdom” (Travels 
of Marco Polo Tr II 100). The great Arabist Lane thought that Ruhmi 
was Sumatra (Trans Al/" Latin, Notes, III 80) Other authors connect 
it with ‘ Mrohaung’ or ‘ filyohaung ’ (now in Akyab district), one of tho 
old capitals of Arakan 

But Arakan is rarely, if ever, mentioned in Hindu literature or 
history It was a remote tract inhabited by savages who were beyond tho 
pale of civilization It is also improbable that a kingdom of the fame and 
magnitude which the Arab travellers ascribe to Rnhmi should have been 
named after an obscure place like Ramu or even after Mrohaung 
Moreover, it appears clearly from the annals of Arakan itself, that the 
capital of the province in the ninth century was not at Mrohaung, but 
at Dwaravady near the modern Sandoway It was removed to Mrohaung, 
further north, only in tho tenth century, many years after Sulaiman 
wrote (Imp Gaz v 391-2 , Phayre, History of Arakan ) 

Mas’udi also mentions tho kingdom of Rahma and expressly states that 
“ Rahma is the title for their kings, and generally at the same time, their 
name.” (25 infra) The significance of this caimot be over-emphasised It 
seems to me to furnish the clue to the solution of the riddle We know 
from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions that Bengal was at this 
time ruled by the Pala dynasty A chieftain named Qopala, who was a 
devout Buddhist, became kmg about 740 A 0 He is said to have 
reigned for forty-five years and to have been succeeded 
by Dharmapala who is certainly known from epigraphic evidence 
to have reigned for, at least, thirty-two years “ The Tibetan 
historian, Taranath, states that his kingdom extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to Jalandhar in the north and the Vindhyan range in the 
south.” The chronology of ■ the dynasty has not been exactly 
determined, but Dharmapala is held by a consensus of competent 
scholars to have been reigning about 810 A.C. (Smith, E H. I. 867*8, 
Duff, 0 I' 75,298). A more recent Writer, Mr R. 0 Majmudar, 
holds that he reigned from 780 to 812 A.C, (Art on the Chronology of 
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th'o Pala Kings in J. A. S. B. 1921, "p. 5). Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinlEs Ke 
was in power from SOO to 825 (Mediaeval Hindu India, II. 140). 

It seems to mo that ' Rahma ' which is said by Mas'udi to have been 
the title or name of the king as well as of his kingdom, is to be explained 
by the fact that the kingdom was described in the original writing to 
which vSulaiman and Mas'udi were indebted for their Imowledge, as 
dlh. This phrase is equivocal and may mean, ‘the kingdom 
of Dharnia ’ and also ‘ the king Dharraa’. The ‘ diil ’ was subsequently 
supposed to be a ‘ re ’ and the ‘ re ’ a ‘ wav The phrase was thus misread 
as or * kingdom of Ruhmi ’. 

Sulaiman’s account of the Indian kingdoms is, as Yule puts it, “ a 
medley of disjointed notes put together at random and the information 
is e.xlrcmely vague.” His knowledge of India was both “ slight and 
inaccurate and he had no distinct conception of the magnitude of the 
country” (Cathay, I. Introd. ciii). He docs not appear to have personally 
known anything of Bengal and he is repeating only what he had heard 
or read in some previous author. This is clear from the expressions, ‘ It 
is said’ and ' It is stated,' which ho prefixes to his averments. It seems 
almost certain that he found the name of the kingdom or the king only in 
some manuscript and read it wrongly as Al-Iitihmi instead of ‘Al-Dharmi’ 
or ‘ Al-Dharma ’. 

Another possible elucidation may be ‘Rangamati’, which would be 
written as by Arabs, and might have been wrongly read as 
(Rajmi) and then (Rahrai). Rangamati (Constable, Pi. 29 Cc) was the 
old capital of Karna Suvarna and lies 12 miles north of Murshidabad in 
Bengal, on the site of an old city called Kurusona-ka-gadh, which is a 
local corruption of Karna Suvarna (J. A. S. B. xxii, 2S1 ff ; Ixii. 315-28; 
Ind. Ant. vii. 197 ; E. H. I. 311 note). The kingdom comprised 
the modern districts of Bhagalpur, etc. and is said by Hiuen Tsiang 
to have been ruled by Susanka in the 7tli century (Beal, loc. cit. I. 
201, II. 210, 212). But this explanation is negatived by the fact that 
Rahmi is written by Sulaiman as well as I^Ias'udi {Prah'ies.l. 384; 
Sprenger, 390) not as with the Arabic ‘Ha ’but with the Persian. 

In any case, it is clear that if Mas'udi’s statement about ‘Rahma’ 
having been the iiamc of the king, has any meaning or significance, 
the derivations from Rahmanijm, Ramu and Mrohaung must be un- 
tenable and badly off the mark. 

1. 5. ?. 7, He [the king of Ruhmi] is at tear icifhthe Balhara, as he is 

with the king of Jurz. 

This also is historically correct. The Palas of Bengal, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas of Qanauj were frequently at war with 
one another. Dharmapala of Bengal is known to have conquered ludrs- 
raja of Mahodaya [i. e. Qanauj— Sulaiman’s kingdom of Jur?] sud to 
given the sovereignty to Chakrayudha about 800 A.C. (Du^* 

Smith, E. H. I. 349 and 367). Chakrayudha is then ^ ^ ^ 
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^feprived of his throne by Nagbhatta, the Onrjjara king of Qananj 
“Daring the reign of Nagbhatta, the chronic warfare between the 
Gorjjaras and Rashtrakhtas continued, and Qovinda IH claims to have 
obtained a victory over his northern rival” (EH I 350, op* Vaidya, 
cit II 140, 146) In 916 A C “ Indra III Bashtrakuta captured Qanauj, 
but Mahipala, the Gur^.iara king, afterwards recovered his capital with 
the aid of the Ohandel ruler ” (E H I 351-2) 

It may be worth while to stress here the fact that no ruler of Pegu 
or Arakan is known to have ever gone to war either with the Eashtrakutas 
or the Gurjjaras of Qanauj or vice versa 

1 5. 7. 5 from foot After this kingdom [EuTimi] there is another in the 
interior of the eoimti y, away from the sea It is called Kdshhin. 

‘ The reading in the corresponding passage of Mas'udiis Kaman 
(25 infra, and Prairies I 388) M Perrand proposes to transform 
‘Kashbin’ into ‘ Lakshmipur’ and to identify it with Lakhimpur in Assam 
But this 18 a violent and uncalled-for alteration and Mas'udi’s 
lection indicates that the country referred to is Kgmata The 
addition of a single dot is all that is required Kamatapur, the capital, lay 
on the eastern bank of the Darla river, which flows south-west of the 
modern town of Kueh-Bihar and 301 ns the Brahmaputra near Bagwah 
(Blochmann, J, A S B 1873, Pt 1 . 240) The rums of 'the old city still 
strike all beholders with astonishment and are said, by Buchanan, to be 
19 miles in circumference (Gait, History of Assam, 42) The place is 
marked in Constable’s Atlas, PI 29 C b and is about thirty miles 
north of Rangpur (I G XXI 225) Kamata was the western division 
of ancient Kamarupa, which was itself the western part of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam proper being its middle part and Sadiya 
the eastern (Ounnmgham, A. G I 500). 

The chief point noted about the people of the country by Sulaiman, 
as well as by Mas'udi, is that the inhabitants were fair and handsome 
The beauty and charm of the women of Kamarupa is the, subject of 
frequent allusion and admiration in Sanskrit literature Abul Fazl 
states that the people of Kamarupa, (which he notes is also called Kamta), 
are a good-looking race (Ain Tr Jarrett II. 117). Shihabu-d-din 
Tabsh, who took part in Mir Jumla’s illusory conquest of Assam, 
and wrote a contemporary account of it, observes that “ the women of 
Assam are remarkable foi the beauty and delicacy of their features, 
softness of body, fairness of complexion, and the loveliness of their 
hands and feet ” {Fathiyyai^Itniya. Tr by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar m 
Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1. 1915, p 190), 

The identity of this Kashbin or Kaman with Kamta in Kamarupa 
is also shown by the fact that Khurdadbih specifically mentions the king 
of Qamriin, “ which is contiguous to Chma ”, as the seventh of the great 
sovereigns of India, the other six being the Balhara, ,the rulers of T^fan, 
Jaba, Jujr, Ana and Rahmi (13 and 14 infra). 
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I. 5, last line. Tic [//jc Idrtg of ICiranj] collects large quantities of 

amher. 

Wlint Sulaimin means, is not amber’, but ‘ ambergris.’ Amber is a 
fossilised vegetable production, or resin. It is, as Tavernier puts it,“ the 
congelation of a species of gum”. (Travels, Tr. Ball. IT. 137). 
Ambergris consists of the “ f ioces of the Cachalot or sperm-whale which 
inhabits the Indian Ocean”, (Ibid. 138 note). 

The confusion between ‘amber’ and ‘ambergris’ is of long stand- 
ing. ^Ir. Dames notes that in Barbosa and other Portugnese writers of 
the IGth and 17th centuries, amhre means ‘ambergris’ and not 
* amber’ and he deplores the fact that Sir Clements Markham should have 
disseminated an ancient error by rendering ambre by ‘ amber ’ and 
not ‘ambergris’, in his Translation of Garcia d’Orta’s work on the 
‘Drugs and Simples of India’, Garcia states that this ambre is 
of three sorts, white, grey and black, and that it is found in the Maidive 
Islands. The old English factor, Balph Pitch, also speaks of this sub- 
stance as ‘ ambre’, but means ambergris, (Poster, Early English Travels 
in India, 47). 

The word used in the original Arabic lest is and it is correctly 
rendered by ‘ ambergreese ’ in the old English translation of 1733. 
Sulaimin explicitly states there that ‘ambergreese’ is obtained in the 
Maldivc Islands and is found there in “ lumps of extraordinary bigness ” 
at the “ bottom of the sea.” (foe. cff.2). Abu Zaid also speaks of a variety of 
‘Ambar or ambergris, which is “ found in the belly of a fish of the whale 
kind.” {Tb, 94; see also Mas'iidi, Sprenger, 349; Prairies. 1. 334). 

Qiranj may be Kalinga, the old name of “ the region once known as 
the ‘ Northern Circars’ on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the Krishna to the Jilahinadi. ” (rule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Kling). 
Thornton says (Gazetteer, s. n.) that the ‘ Circars ’ correspond to the 
modern districts of Guntur, Masulipalam, Rrgmundry, Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam. But the form ‘ Qiranj ’ bears a greater phonetic resemblance to 
Coringa, an ancient seaport in the Coconada tiluk of Godavari district, 
which his 32 miles south-east of Rajraundr 3 ^ The East India Company 
had a factory here. (I.G. X. 398; H. J. s. v, Coringa). The king of Qiranj 
is here said to have been also “ well-provided with elepliants’ teeth,” and 
Mas’udi, too, states (25 infra) that the country “ loroduced largo numbers 
of elephants.” Hiuen-Tsiaug had observed about three hundred years 
before, that Kalinga was noted for its breed of ‘‘ tawny wild elephants 
which are much prized by neighbouring provinces”. (Tr. Beal, II. 207). 

I. 6, f. 2. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce. 

The meaning of this paradoxical averment seems to be that the 
quantity grown in the surrounding parts was not so plentiful that 
the surplus could be dried for purposes of export, Barbosa makes a' 
very similar remark about the island of San LourenQo, (Madagascar). 

‘‘ There is,” he writes, ‘‘ ginger in the island, of which they make no use, 
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save to eat it green.” (Travels, Tr. Dames. I. 25). 

1 6, 1. 4. When the Tcing of Sarandib dies, his corpse is carried on a 
low carriage very near the ground, etc. 

I do not liuow if this strange custom really existed at any time 
in Ceylon, though it is just what might be expected from the Buddhist 
doctrines of the vanity of all earthly things. The nearest approach to 
a parallel that I can recall is in the Sixth V oyage of Sindbad. It is there 
said of the king of Sarandib that “ while he is on a march, an officer who 
Bits before him on an elephant, from time to time, cries out with a loud 
voice, ‘This IS the great Monarch, the powerful and tremendous 

Sultan of the Indies This is the crowned Monarch, greater than even 

was Solomon or the great Mahraj ’ After he has pronounced these 
words, another officer who is behind the throne, cries in his turn, ‘ This 
monarch wh'o is so great and powerful must die, must die, must di''’ 
The first officer then replies, ‘ Hail to Him who lives and dies not!’” 

I 6. Z. 8 from foot What astonished me teas that he was not melted by 

the heat of the sun 

But in the Old English Translation, the sentence is rendered thus “ I 
was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun.” (p 
32) And M. Forrand’s much more recent French version is in exact 
agreement with it “ Je fus etonn6 que son ceil n’ait pas et6 detrmt par 
le chaleur du soleil ” (Zoc cit 66). The man who stood naked with his 
face turned towards the sun was one of the sect of AkashamuJehis whom 
Hinen'Tsiang saw at Prayag “ They keep themselves,” ho writes, 

“ stretched out in the air from the top of a pillar, with their eyes fixed on 
the sun, and their heads turning vnth it to the right as it sets ” (Beal 
Zoc cif L 231) Mr Crooke tells us that the sect still exists ” They are 
followers of Shiva and are so called because they keep their face turned 
toward the sky until the neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains 
fixed in that position ” (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vmces, L 78) 

I 8. Z 1 There is a story concerning a king of Kumar 

Qnmar is neither the country about Cape Comorin, as Dowson 
imagined, nor Kamarupa, as others have suggested It is Khmer, the old 
name of Cambodia or Annara “ The various indications given by the 
Arab geographers leave,” states Yule, ” no doubt on that head. It was, 
they say, (1) on the continent and facing the direction of Arabia, i.e, 
West (2) It produced the most valuable kind of aloe-wood (3) It was 
three days' voyage west of Sant (Champa or Cochin China) and 10 or 20 
days’ sail fromZabaj” le Sumatra or Java” (Cathay, First Ed 
519, 569, H J s V Comar). Khurdadbih explicitly states that the Quman 
aloe wood was so called because it came from Qumar, a country 
three days’ aourney from Sanf i e Champa (Text in Jouinal 
Asiatique, (1865), p 291.=Goe3e’s Ed in the Bibliotheca Qeographorum 
Arabicorum, VI. ^,1 13, Tr 49) 
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I. 8, 7. 6. The inhabitants {of Comar] abstain from all sorts of tcine. 

Here is another parallel from the Arabian Nights, “ Prom thence we 
made for the island of Gomari, where the best species of the aloe grows, 
and 'whose inhabitants submit themselves to a law not to drink wine.” 
(Sindbad’s Fifth Voyage). 

I. 8. 7. 7 from foot. The Icing [of Zabaj] and his warriors all carried 
tooth b7'ushes and cleaned their teeth several times a day. 

This incidental reference to a characteristic trait of Hindu manners 
is noteworthy. Contrasting Chinese manners with those of the people of 
India, Sulaiman notes that “ the Indians wash and clean, not only their 
mouths with tooth brushes and water, but the whole body, before they eat, 
while the Chinese have neither of these customs,” (Old English Trans. 36). 
Hiuen-Tsiang also was struck by tlie novelty of the practice, as he had 
not. witnessed it in his own country, and writes, “ After eating, they 
[the people of India] cleanse their teeth with a willow-stick and wash their 
hands and mouth,” (Beal, I. 77). The people of Zabaj (Sumatra) had 
Indian affinities and appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. 
Those of Qumar [Khmer] were offshoots of the Yellow Kace. The two 
peoples had carried their national customs to the country of their 
adoption. 

M. Gabriel Perrand has recently suggested, in the light of certain 
inscriptions, that this Maharaj was the king of Sumatra, and not of Java, 
and that this invasion of Khmer actually took place, at some time in 
the 8th century in the reign of Jayavarman 11, r. 724-791 A.C„ or that 
of his predecessor, {Jouo'nal Asiatiqtie, 1932, p. 275 and note), 

I. 9, 7. 8 from foot. All those who eat the j'ice are obliged, when the 

Icing dies or is slain, to biu’n themselves to the very last man. 

This custom seems to have prevailed all over India and was not 
confined, as Reinaud asserts, to the Nairs, Masiidi, who has copied the 
statement, adds that the men who thus Idlled themselves immediately after 
the death of their king were called the singular of which is 

and that this word signifies “ Sincere friends of the deceased, who die 
with his death and live with his life.” {Prairies, II. 87). He does not, 
however, mention the rice-eating ceremony. There are several curious 
references to this strange institution in Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
literature. 

Bana informs us that when Prahhakar Vardhana, the father of 
Harsha of Qanauj died (e. 605 A.O.), his physician and several of his 
ministers and servants burnt themselves with him {Harsha Chai'ita, 
Tr. Thomas and Cowell, 161). The usage is mentioned also in Dandin’s 
Dasha Kumar Gharita {Piirva PiihiJca, TJcchvas 4. sub initio). 
"When Viradhavala Vaghela died (1238 A.C.), “one hundred and 
eighty-two of his servants passed with their lord to the flames and 
' Tejahpal, his minister, had to interpose a military force to prevent 
further sacrifices”. (Forbes, Ras Mala, Oxford University Reprint. - 
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The voluntary immolation oi the intimate associates of Indian kmgs 
18 also mentioned in the Ktfdb al Fihrist of Abul Paraj Muhammad bin 
Ishaq (written in 377 H. 987 A C) He states that “ there is in India a 
sect called Al-Rahmaryna JO They are the partisans of kings, and 
it 13 a part of their law in their religion to aid kings They say God the 
Creator has made them kings and if we are slam in their service, 
we go to Paradise” (Tr by Rehatsek in JBBRAS XIV 50) 
i^hatsek suggested, following Brokhaus and Remand, that the name must 
be Rajputriyah, ‘ sons of kings’, but my submission is that the correct 
restoration is Bajamaitraiha, ‘ friends of the king’, “ sincere friends 
who died with his death, and lived with his life,’^ as»Mas‘udi puts it The 
author of the (c 1013 A. C) ‘Book of the Marvels of Hind’, 

{Livre. des M ervetlles de I'Inde, Ed. Van der Lith and Marcel Devic, 
115 and 118) also refers to the practice Amir Khnsrau also, has left it 
on record that when HarpHa Deva, the son-in-law of Rama Deva of 
Devgin, was flayed alive by the orders of Qu^buddin Mubarak, “the 
Hellites who had accompanied him out of regard and fought by his side, 
also afforded food for the flames of the infernal regions ” (Nuh Stpihr in 
B D III 664) At a still later date, Barbosa observes that “ when the 
king of Earsynga [Vijayanagar] dies, not only four or five hundred 
women, but many men who are his intimates are also burnt with him ” 
(Tr Dames, I 217) Lastly, Abul Fazl says in the Am-i-Alcbari that 
when the king of Assam dies, his principal attendants of both sexes 
voluntarily bury themselves m his grave (Tr Jarrett II 118) 

I 10 Z 15 from foot TJiei ets a numei ous colony of Jews in Sarandib 
and people of other religions, especially Mamchaeans 

There is no specific reference to Mamchaeans here The word used 
IS (Old English Trans p 84), which is applied very loosely to 
Dualists in general, i e to all persons who believe in Two Principles or 
Personalities and not to Mamchaeans only Mas'udi reckons among the 
‘Sanawiya’ the followers of Manes, Marcion, Bardesanes, Mazdak, etc 
(Sprenger, 228 and note = Pi airies, I 200) An identical statement 
occurs in the Fihrist of Ishaq-al-nadira (Nicholson, History of Arabic 
Literature, 364) 

Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote about 547 A C a geographical 
treatise, entitled the ‘ Christian Topography,’ says of the island of 
Taprobane or Siedliba [Smhaldvipa] that it was “ a great mart for the 
people of those parts and that it had a church of Persian Christians 
who hud settled there, a Presbyter who was appointed from Persia and a 
Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical ritual ” (Tr MeCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 365) The men referred to by Cosmas weie not Mamchaeans but 
Nestorian Christians from Persia The Nestorians are included in the 
Sanaioiya or Dualists, by Shahrastam and othei Arab wiiters, because 
though they “ believed in the divinity aud humanity of Christ, they 
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denied their union in a single self-conscious personality. As the 
personality was thus broken up by them into a duality, they were called 
Dualists.” There can be little doubt that Abu Zaid’s Sanawiya 
were Persian or Syrian Christians of the Nestorian persuasion, not 
Manichaeans. The old Christian communities which had settled at Quilon, 
Kottayam, St. Thomas’s Mount and other places in Southern India, so 
early as the sixth century, all belonged to this Syrian or Nestorian 
Church (Smith, E, H. I. 221-2. Rae, the Syrian Church in India, passim] 
Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. Ill, 903.) Their descendants still 
constitute a progressive and influential community in Travancore. 

1. 10, 1 . 13 from foot. Gh'eat licentiousness prevails in this country 
[Sarandih] among the women as well as the men. 

This is most probably an old voyagers’ canard. Yule tells us that 
the custom of getting wives and daughters prostituted by strangers is 
attributed b}' old European travellers to various peoples. Marco Polo 
ascribes it to a province of Tibet. (Travels, Tr. Yule, I 210 ; 212 ; II. 
530), Varthema to the people of Tenasserim (Tr. Badger, 202), Richard 
to the inhabitants of Arakan (Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, IX. 760-1), Linschoten to those of Pegu and Tenasserim (Ed. 
Burnell and Tiele. I. 98), Bernier to certain remote districts in the 
Himalayas, and Captain Wood and others to the Hazaras. (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 129). Yule remarks (Tr. Marco Polo, II, 56-7 
notes) that some at least of these asseverations are mere travellers’ tales 
and totally unworthy of credit. 

However that may be, this scandalous imputation of lubricity to 
Ceylon’s womankind is found in Manucci also. He states that it was 
” the custom of the country and that they held it a great honour to 
entertain Portuguese soldiers and even friars in this way”. (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine, IV. 152). And Robert Knox had, some years before, preferred 
the same charge against the people of the island. ” When intimate friends 
or great men chance to lodge at their houses, they will send their wives 
or daughters to bear them company in their chamber.. ..They do not 
matter or regard, whether their wives, at the first marriage, be maids or 
not ; and for a small reward, the mother will bring her daughter, being 
a maiden, unto those that do desire her.” (Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, Ed. 1681, p, 92; Ed. of 1817, pp. 186-7). 

I. 11. Z. 5. The Indian aloes called al Kamruni from Kdmriin, the name 
of the country in tohich it grows. 

It is not . easy to say whether this ‘ Kamruni ’ relates to Khmer, 
(Cambodia] or Kamarupa [Assam]. “ The fine eagle-wood of Champa ” 
[Cochin-China] and Khmer [Cambodia],” writes Yule, ” is the result cz 
disease in a leguminous tree, the Aloexylon Agallochum, y^hile ^ 
inferior kind, though of the same aromatic properties, is derived xrc_ 
an entirely different order [Aquilariacewl Aquilaria Agaliochna. 

• is found as far. north as Sylhet.” (Trans. Marco Polo, Ed. Cordjer, a.. 
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272). Tho first is tlio variety called Qumari (p 8 ante), from Khmer, 
the old name of Cambodia, the second, is tho Kamricni of Idrisi But the 
two varieties are often confounded by Oriental writers on account of the 
phonetic resemblance between Qumari, Qamrui, Kamruniand ‘Kamrupi’ 
The Kamarupi aloe-wood is that which Abul Pazl refers to, when he says 
that tho 'dixralcTiH-ud exists in tho hills of Sylhct {Am, Test, I 391. 
Tr Jarrett, II. 125) 

Abu Zaid’s ‘ Kdmruni ’ aloe-wood maybe the product from Khmer, as 
Mas‘udi who has borrowed the passage speaks of it as ‘Quraan ’ (Spren- 
gor, 384, Frames I, 376), and both these authors lay stress upon its 
having been of the ‘ finest ’ and most expensive variety But Abu Zald’s 
spelling may point to the Assam variety 

Qazvini quotes, from the spurious work attributed to Misar bin 
Muhalhil, a passage in which Saimuri aloes or aloe-wood from Saimur is 
mentioned, but ‘Saimuri’ must be an error of transcription for Quman 
I 13,1 7 The other sohehcigns of tins conntry are those of Jdha,Tdfan, 
Jtizr, Ghanah, ITie king of Zabaj zs called Alfikat 
Tho fourth name is written as ^ and (1, 17 infra) Goeje in 
bis edition of Khurdadbih reads Ghaba (Text, 16, 1. 11, Tr 13, 67, 1 7 
Tr 47) I have shown in another note that Khur^dbih is referring to the 
king of the ‘-'^1 ze the Pandya ruler of Madura, M'abar or the 
Coromandel coast Goeje reads the name of the king of Java as and 
explains it, on the authority of Kern, as Pah-gab, or Jdmpati, Lord of 
Java (Tr 13 note) 

I A3 I 11. The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as laioful 

and wine as unlawful 

The word in the text is which means ilbcit sexual intercourse of 
any kind, i e fornication and adultery, but also prostitution It is fn 
this last sense that it is used here Ma'sudi notes with surprise that '‘J 
was recognised and regulated by law in China and that the State derived 
a revenue from the women who lived such disorderly lives. Both 
Sprenger (Z c 317) and Meynard (I 296) render^ij^ here by “ prostitution ” 
As regards the punishment of adultery by the Hindus, the older 
traveller, Sulaiman notes that " if any man in the Indies runs away with 
a woman and abuses her body, they kill both him and the woman, unless 
it can be proved that she was forced, when the man only is punished.” 
(Old Eng Trans 34) On the other hand, Abu Zaid, remarks in his 
‘ Supplement’, that “ in the Cans or Inns, which the Indians build for 
the accommodation of travellers, they settle public women - « . who 
expose themselves to travellers and the Indians number this among their 
meritorious deedb.” {Ib '87-8). 

But Alberfini puts the matter in truer perspective thu^ " People tl^nk 
with regard to bar Zofry that it is allowed with them [the Hindus] .«tn 
reahty, the ihattei' is not as people think, but it is rather this that the 
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what the Portugnoso writers called the Costa da Ensiada, that is, the 
Indian coast hnc beginning from Point Oalimcrc and reaching as far as 
Tuticorm ” (Manucci, Sloria, Tr Irvine III 237 note) The Dutch also 
applied this term to “the southern boundary of Eamn&d and the coast 
lino of Palk’s Gulf or the Gulf of Manaar or to both,” {Ib. IV. 149 note) 
The elephants of the Aghbab were probably the same as those of hl'abar 
(the Coiomandol Coast), winch were noted for their extraordinary height 
and bulk and are described as the largest in India by Amir Khusrau 
(E D. m 86) 

I 14, 1. 8. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two months* 

journey, 

Zaranj or Shahr-i-S!stau is now represented by the ruins at Zahidan. 
Eat. 30°-35^ N. Long 6D-32''E (G P Tate, Frontiers of Baluchistan, 229, 
246) The rums cover an enormous area to the cast of Nasratabad— the 
present capital, which is itself a short distance south-west of the old town 
which was destroyed by Timur. (Holdich, G 1. 203) The ancient town lay 
along the old bed of one of the chief canals from the Helmand, which has 
now become dry (Eje Strange, LEG, 335 note) Zaranj is, most pro- 
bably, the name from which ‘Drangiana,^ the Greek designation of 
the province, afterwards called Siatan, was derived 
I 14, I 17 Vandan, Mandal, Salman, Sairasb, Karaj, Eiimla 

Kidt, Kanatij, Bariih 

In the new edition of Khurdadbih, Goeje reads several of the names 
differently His MS has Sdwandra instead of Vandan, Bailaman 
[Bhilmal] for Salman, Sarasht for Sairasb, [Saurashtra] Mar mad, for 
‘Xlumla’ and Dahnaj for ‘Kanauj’ (57, 1 2,Tr 38) There is a Dhinoj, 
nine miles from Mehsana in North Gujarat, but Dahnaj is most probably 
coriect It IS mentioned by Biladuri also, (126 infra, Murgotten’s Trans 
227) and seems to be identical with the Dahanjur or Eahanjur of 
Alberuni (61 infra), le Bander near Surat See my note on 61, 1 9 
infi d) 

I. 14 , 1 4 from foot, The island of Kharah lies fifty pai asangs 

ft om Obolla 

Obolla occupied the piesent site of Basra (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 
Notes 348) Kharak was a port of call for ships sailing from Basra to 
Kish and India Yaqut says its soil was very fertile. It lies 30 miles N 
W of Bushire (L B C 266^ Ourzon, Persia If 403 4) It is in Lat 
29* N , Long 50* E 

I, 14 I, 3 from foot It \Kha.i afc] produces wheat, palm trees and vines. 

Throughout this paragraph, the word which is translated as ‘ wheat ’ 
IS ibl'e in the French version), which signifies corn or cereals in 
general and not wheat in particular The Arabic word for ‘ wheat’ is 
froment, in Meynard’s rendering In this part of his work, L** ig ^ged by 
Khurdadbih only on ono occasion and that is in' connection with the 
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products of Kilakayon nnd Kanja. {Journal Asiafique, 1865, text, 61-2; 
Tr. 2S3-4 = Gocjc, 63, 1. 7). 

1. 14, h 2 from foot. The island of Lhfat is at a distance of eighty 

parasangs from Kharalc. 

The name is spelt variously as Lafct, L.abnn, LabTn, Labet and Lawan, 
Yaqut (Moynard, Piet. Geogr. de la Perse, s. v. Lafet) and Mas'udi 
(Sprcnqcr, 26S,=iVr/fnV.s. 1. 240) state that Lafat was known also as the 
island of B.ani KSwiIn, but this must admit of doubt, as Khurdadbih dis- 
tinguishes between the two. lie speaks of Ibn Ivawan separately 
(p. 15, 1. 8 v\fra) and locates it at thirtj'-ninc [7 + 7 + 7 + 18] parasangs' 
distance from this Lafat. Le Strange thinks that Lafat or Lawan must 
be the island of Shaikh Shu'ayb which lic.s to the west of Ivas’s or Kish, 
no declares that Bani Kawan is " the preat island lying at the narrows of 
thoGulf, which isnow known as ‘Kishm’ .and also ns the ‘ Long Island' and 
is the largest island in the Gulf.” (L.E. C.2G1 ; sec also Dames, Tr. Barbosa. 
I. 81-2. Yule, Hobson Jobson. s. v. Kishm), Quatrcm4rc’s identifica- 
tion of this L.afat with the Isle of Kcnn is untenable, because Moricr 
assures us that the' Isle of Kcnn' is called ‘ Gheis 'or* Kish 'by the natives. 
(Second Journey to Persia, 81). Kcnn [or Kish] and Ibn Ivuwan [or 
Kishm] arc quite distinct. They have been confused with each other only 
on account of the similarity of the names in .sound. Kisli is separately 
mentioned by Khurdadbih (p. 15, 1. 5). According to Lord Curzon, one of the 
largest of the seventy villages in the great island of Kishm [or Ibn Kawau] 
is called Laft. (Persia, II. 410). Unfortunately, the reading is not at 
all certain, Qocje reads ‘Liwan’ or ‘Laban' (Te.vt, 61, 1. 16; 'Ir, 42). 
Now Oljh/ and may be error.? for or and we thus return to 
[Ibn] Kawun. It seems that Mas‘udi and Yaqut arc right and that 
Khurdadbih has made some mistake cither in regard to the name of 
Lafat, Labat or Labin or to its situation. 

I. 15, Z. 1. From Lafat to the island of Ahritn are seven parasangs. 

Lc Strange supposes Abrfzn to be the modern Hindarabi, which 
with Chin or Khyn [KhTn], lies near Qaj’s or Kish (L. E. C. 261), but 
Dames thinks that it must be Gamrun or Gombroon, i.e. Bandar ‘Abbas. 
Both are agreed that Armun (1. 11) is the island of JerQn and Goe,ie reads 
it as jyA (62, 1. 5). Old Ormuz was on the mainland, but A'cm; Ormuz was 
founded on the island of [Armun or] Joriin about 715 H. 1315 A.C. on 
account of the constant incursions of the Tatar hordes (L. E. C. 319). 
Jerun island is only 12 miles west-ward of Old Ormuz and about 5 miles 
from the shore, (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Ormus), 

1. 15, Z. 9. The inhahitants [of Thn Katcan] are heretics of the sect of the 

Ibazites. 

The Ibazites are ‘‘the remnants of an important Puritanical sect 
of the first Islamic century, known as tVe Khawa,ri.i or Dissenters. 
Their only existing communities are now found in Oman, Zanzibar and 
the M'zab district in Southern Algeria." (Gibb, Ibn Batuta. 379). 
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“ TKey derive tHeir name from 'Abdulla bln Ibidh* who flonrjsb'cd about 
744-749 A. C. These scctancs rejected the Khilafat of ‘Usman and 'Ah 
and asserted the right of True Believers, to elect and depose Imams. 
The sect is still powerful in Oman, and the Imams of the Ibadites have 
been usually temporal rulers also of Oman ” (E. C Ross, art On the 
IiUaras of Oman in J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), Pt, i. 189-90) They 
also " profess some extraordinary doctrines, one of which is, that if a 
man commits a Kdbira or great sin, he is an infidel and not a believer at 
all” (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s v Ibaziya, Houtsma, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, II 266, s v IbSdiya) 

1. 15 , 1 11 From Armun to Narmastra is seven days’ journey From 
Ndrmosira to Dehal is eight days’ journey. 

Qoeno reads this very differently His MS. lias Thdra ’ instead 
of ‘ Narmasira’ and he suggests that Thdra must be meant for Tiz in 
Makrdn. (Tr. 42 and note) In his Edition, (Bibhoiheca Geographorum 
Arahicorum, Vol VI) t the sentence is written thus 
(62, Z 6) til Ijt ^ ^ 2 * Ijl** 

Clearly, is not part of the name, Narmasira, but a common 
noun signifying ‘ journey ' and ‘ Narmasira ’ must bo rejected. Moreover, 
Narmasira could not have been only eight days’ journey from Debal 
Debal is in Lat. 24°-30'' N Long 67°-50' E. Nurmanshlr is m Lat 28°- 
3(y N. Long. 56°-30'' E It is shown in the New Pictorial Atlai, PI 63. 
The two places are four degrees of Latitude and eleven of Longitude 
apart from each other and the distance between them must be at least 850 
miles. Qoeje’s proposed identification, TIz, also seems hardly tenable. Tiz 
IS in Lat 25‘’-0 N Long 60°-40’’ B, at a distance of, at least, five hundred 
miles from Debal, which could not have been traversed in only eight 
days 

1 15, Z 14. From Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the 

sea is two parasangs 

Mas'udi puts the distance as two days, (24 xnfi a) , but Idrlsi follows 
Khurdadbih and Jaubert makes it six miles in his French version, as he 
reckons the farsakh at three miles (p 78 infra) General M R Haig 
prefers Mas'udi’s statement on the ground that a great city like Debal 
“ could not possibly exist on the open delta coast, where it would be 
exposed to destruction during the stormy season and where fresh water 
would have to be brought from long distances”. (Indus Delta Country, 43) 

I. 15, Z 16. From Sind are brought the costus, canes and bamboos 
There is no specific reference here to bamboos The words used 
by Khurdadbih himself are 3^* 3 L-i . 2;;iow which is rendered 

here as ‘ canes ’, is really a generic teim for various species of reeds and 
grasses, while does not necessarily mean ‘ bamboo ’ It was some 

sort of rattan or ‘ ruscus,’ as Sprenger renders it (Mas'hdi, Tr 269, 353 
note) SteingasB also says that at means cane, reed, or rattan. When Idijsi 
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speak's of Qn}}n and ‘ Khnhin'an,* Dowson, following Jauberl’s French 
version of that author, translates Iho words as ' Kaua and rattan* 
(p. 85 and 91 infra) not ‘ bamboo.’ ' fCiinir.urin’ or ‘ IJaizuran’ is de- 
Bcribcd in an old Arabic work quoted by Sprengor, as “ a species of rusens 
imported from China; it has the form of ropes, a finger thick,... which are 
particularly uscfnl for hanging cloth' on them, for they do not make 
marks. Some say they arc the branches of some shrub, others believe tiiat 
they arc roots.” (hr. 353 n). This description iioints to some sort of 
rattan, and it seems that the Arabs did not really know what ‘Khaizaran’ 
was. It is true that some modern Arabi.sfs translate the word loosely 
ns ‘ bomboo,’ but there are substantial rca'^oiis for questioning the 
correctness of th'c rendering in all c.oscs. Such a rendering may be 
appropriate when the word is used in connection with Sindan, or 
Thana, but not with Sind or other places where llic bamboo can not 
and docs not grow. 

Xoithcr rattans nor bamboos .arc indigenous in Sind. They can 
flourish only in regions of heavy rainfall and there arc no natnrni 
bamboo forests anywhere in the province. Dr. Watt tells us (Cora- 
racrcial Products of India, 9S) that “ cnims, reeds and hamhoos are often 
confounded together, as many of the purposes for which bamboos arc 
utilised arc met also by canes (Calamus) and by the reeds.. .and 
willows.. .The canes proper are climbing palms, and the reeds are 
species of grasses. From the industrial point of view, they arc very 
nearly identical with the smallcrharaboos, butbotanically orscientificallj', 
each belongs to a class or order of its own.” Capt. Wood also tells us 
that ‘ Cani’ is the Sindhi name for ” a gigantic grass which attains the 
height of 12 or even 18 feet, the stalk of which is jointed like the 
bamboo, but one-third of its whole length is continuous. It is used just 
like the bamboo for making baskets and mats.” (Journey to the 
Sonrcc of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 4 note), 

I. 15, 1. 16. From the Mihrdn to Balear, which is the first place on the 
borders of Hind, four daps* journey ; they are wanderers and rollers. 
From this place to the ]\feds arc two parasangs', they also are rollers. 

Dowson admits that the second name is illegible in the Paris test. 
Goeje reads it as ‘OutakTn’ (62, 1. 10. Tr. 42) or and Idrisi 
who has copied the passage has ‘Anbkin' (84, 85 infra). ‘ Outkyn’ or 
‘Anbkin’ can be read also as * Ovakhbat ’ and may stand for Okha 

or “Okha-Bet.” The mention of the robbers called Meds and their near 
neighbours, the Kols (or Kolis), indicates that the reference is to the 
pirates on the Kachh and Kathiawad coast and the thieves and brigands 
of Koliwara, i.e. Viraragam, Mahikantha etc. in North Gujarat. 

The rest of the paragraph is a confused medley of names which 
can only mystify the reader, and many of them are spelt very differently 
in Goeje’s manuscript. Bas (16, 1. 1) is written there as Bdlattan, SajP 
as Sinjali, ‘Askan’ as KalaschJchn [Kaikasar in Idrisi, 90 infra) an^"' 

p '' i 
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‘Kura' as ‘Koudafaryd.' Goeje supposes ‘ Babattan ’ to be Budipattan, 
‘ Koudafryd ' to be the Godavari and taking his cue from a suggestion of 
Yule’s, he seeks to identify ‘ Sanji’ or Sinjali with Shinkali or Shingah, 
the old name of Cranganore (Text 63 Notes) But Eiurdadbih did not 
possess any personal acquaintance with Southern India and he seems 
to have lif te d the names from some other wnter who had picked them 
up at haphazard and made a somewhat liberal use of his imagination in 
filling up the descriptions The real distances of the places are so absurd- 
ly whittled down and the other statements are so trite, vague or 
obscure that it is difficult to relate them to any localities with which 
identification is possible. 

I 16, L 16. There are seven classes of Hindus, 1st SabJcufria, among 
whom are men of high caste and from among whom "kings are chosen. 

This ‘ Sabknfriya ’ [« ^*^1- in the original] is a puzzle and no sDch 
denomination is found in the Hortus siccus of Indian caste I venture to 
suggest that the right reading may he ‘Sakabfntrjya’, Sansb. Sdkya- 

putra, ‘ sons of Sakya ’. This was the honorific appellation assumed by 
Buddhist priests ‘Puna’ or ‘futriya’ must be a corruption of 

Thus, the Arabic title of the Emperor of China is derived from 
the Avestaic Bagha-puthra ‘ son of Qod’ (Yule, H J 49) “ In agreement 
with early custom,” Beal explains, “the mendicant priests who adopted 
the Buddhist faith changed their names at the time of leaving their homes 
and assumed the title of ‘Sakyaputra’ "Sons or mendicants of 
Sakya ” (loc cit Intr L xi) The Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian observes 
that “ the kings who are firm believers in the Law of Buddha remove 
their caps of state when they make offerings to the priests They 
daie not sit on couches in the presence of the priests.*’ (Ibid I 
xxxvu) We know also from the Chachnama and Biladun’s Chronicle 
that Buddhist priests were governors of towns and districts in the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and they had to be maintained in power and 
authority by Muhammad bin Qasim even after the Arab conquest, in 
consequence of the respect and veneration in which they were held by the 
inhabitants "We also read that when Chach went to visit the Samani 
priest of Budh-Vihar, the latter took no notice at all of him for some 
time, kept him standing till he had finished his devotional exercises 
and that the king sat down only when he was permitted to do so by the 
priest, (149 infra Kalich Beg’s Translation, 35). The title ‘ Sakyaputra’ 
was probably coined on the model of ‘Swaraiputra,’ ‘ Son of the Lord’, 
which was an epithet of Brahmans 

Goeje reads (71, 1 9), Shakthariya and explains it as a redu- 

plication of * Kshatriya ’ Khurdadbih, he suggests, wrongly supposed the 
Kshatri>asto bo divided into two classes, one of kings and nobles, and 
another of soldiers (Tr 52 Note) But this surmise is hardly convincing 
If the right reading is Thakthariya, a possible and not unpIausiWe 
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elucidation may be that it is another form of Tahaldra which' is used by 
Biladuri (121 infra) and is rendered by Beinaud as* generals’ and 
eonstrued by Dr. Murgotten as the Arabic plural of the Sanskrit 
‘ Tbakkura,’ (Tr. 220 and note). But Takakira’ has little or no resemb- 
lance to either of the readings or found in the two oldest 

MSS. Goeje’s aeems really meant for and may also be read us 

‘ Shakbatriya,’ ‘ Sakaputra.’ Idrlsi has Sakariya. 

1. 13, 1. 18. The people of the other six classes do the men of this 

class homage and them only. 

This is wrongly rendered. Khurdadbih’s words are:— 

{Journal Asiatiqtie, 1865, p. 68;Goeje, 71, 1. 8). “ All the other castes 
bow to them, but they do not render homage to any.” (See Tr. in J. A. 
295 ; Goeje, Tr. 52). The sentence is copied by Idrisi and Dowson himself 
translates it there more correctly thus: “ All the other castes pay homage 
to them, but they render liomage to no one.” (76 infra). 

1. 16, last line. 7th Lahiid. The women are found of adorning them- 
selves and the men are fond of amusements and games of skill. 

This Lahud (or Lhud) appears, at first sight, to be another form 
of the local ‘ Lodh ’ [ J of the I tchfat-til-Kiram (337 infra). Growse 
says ‘ Lodha ’ is the Prakrit form of the Sansk. ‘ Lubdhaka’ and is almost 
equivalent in meaning to * Nishada,’ ‘ Man of low caste’, hunter, fowler. 
(J.A.S.B. LIV. 1885, Ft. i. 155). The Paris text has Zany a '^3 

Idrlsi who has copied the passage substitutes * Zakya ’ for ‘ Lahiid ’ 
He describes them as ” jugglers, tumblers, and players of musical 
instruments.” (76 post). Idrisi’s ‘ Zakya ’ is, perhaps, 'connected 
with ‘ Zingari which is applied in various countries of Europe to the 
Gypsies, and which is derived by Goeje from the Persian ‘Changi,’ 
harper. A plural form of this, ‘ Changan,’ occurs in Lane’s Arabian 
Nights. (Ill, 730, Note 22). These ‘Changis’ or* Changan’ are the 
‘ Aljink,’ male dancers, of Burton's version of the Alf Laila. (VTII. 15. 
See also H. J, 984, s. v. Zingari). It may be that ‘Idrisi's * Zakya ' is a 
variant form of this ‘ Jink.’ Vambery says that in Central Asia, dazdsc 
girls, singing girls and prostitutes belong to the tribe or Lulls or 
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or guild ” (Tr Sachau, 1. 101) . Sachau leaves ‘ Badhatau ’ unexplained 
and there is no such word in Sanskrit It may be a mistranscription 
of Laddhtu, which sounds more like Lhodh or Lodha Goeje 

supposes to be a perversion of -V or BJiand or BTidnd 
(q V Mervetlles de Vinde, p 117), bufCoons, but if Khurdadbih wrote 
^'*^*1 , he must have had in mind the Dom or Donba, not the Bhands 
Yule states that the Dome or Dhomc arc commonly called Dombareo or 
Dombar, that they are scavengers, sweepers or village musicians and that 
the word ‘ Komany ’ for ’ Gypsies ’ is derived by many scholars from this 
Dome (H. J 322) 

I, 17, 1 3 Snme believe in a Creator and PfopTiet {the Blessing of Qod 
be upon them ) , part deny the mission of a Prophet 
The Arabic word in both places is in the plural J-J*, Prophets, not. 
J^-Jl (J A 69) The reference must be to the inspired Rishis who are 
said to have written the Sruii and the Smritis and perhaps also to the 
Ten Avatars of Vishnu Idiisi also speaks of the forty-two sects of 
India but what be says is that “some of them recognize the existence of 
a Creator, but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both “ 
J, (76 post)- Muaalman theologians assert that the Supreme Being has, 
at different times, sent 124,000 prophets to our world (TdriJch i-Ouzida, 
I 18, Tr II 8,800 also the story in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Text 42-3, 
Tr. Fa/lullah, 32), 

I 18 Mui iiju-l- Zahab of Al Mas'iidi 

These extracts from Mas'udi about matters relating to India are far 
from being exhaustive or even fairly full There are several other 
references of at least equal importance and interest For example, this 
Arab Heiodotus, as ho has been justly called, informs us that when he 
was at Cambay in 303 A H , he witnessed the ‘ Boro ' in the Gulf there. 
“ The ebb IS so marked in this estuary,’’ he writes, “ that the sand lies 
quite bare, and only in the middle of the bod, lies a little water I saw a 
dog on this sand, which was left dry in the water, like the sand of a 
desert , the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although ho ran 
as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned notwithstanding his swiftness ” 

Ho also records that the city was then governed by a Brahman 
named Babna '-•1’ on behalf of the Balhara, and that this governor treat- 
ed with great favour Musalmans and other foreigners who visited the 
province (Sprenger, 278 , Prairies, I 254) There are^ two .ways in 
which this name can be restored. It may be a miswriting of Bhapa, 
a very common name in Gujarat But it is at least equally probable that 
Babna was not the personal name of this ofilcial, but the designation of 
Ins caste He was a Baniya the Gujarati Varna Wo know from, the 
histones of the Chavdas and Chalukyas that many of their ministers and 
even military commanders wore ‘ Baniyas 



In another plate, Mas'udi notes that when He was at Saimhr [Chahl] 
in 304 A.H., the ruling prince was Djandja and that ten thousand 
Arabs had married and settled in the locality who were known as 
‘Beiasirch’ {Prairies, II. 85). Modern researches have proved that 
Djandja was the North Eonkan Silahara ruler Jhanjha. (B. G. I. ii. 17, 
23, 232, 233, 539 ; Duff, C. 1. 303) and this has proved to be a most useful 
sychi’onism for determining the history of the dynasty. 

But more notable still is the reference to the city of Madura and 
the Paiidya rulers of the district. Mas'udi tells us that the country of 
er*. (Sprenger) or (Meynard) lies opposite to 

the island o£ Serendib just as Qumar [Khmer or Cambodia] is 
opposite to the islands of the Maharaj, to whom Ez-zabij [Java or 
Sumatra] belongs. He also states that every king of the country of 
Mandura is called el-Qayidi (Sprenger, 397-8, Prairies, I. 394). 

It seems to me that the right reading is cri <Sji or 
Jilandurlbatan or Mandurfatan. We Imow that the town of Madura is 
mentioned as Manduraipattan in old Hindu inscriptions. 

This is fairly easy. is a harder nut to crack. I suggest that a 

transposition of the nitqfas will restore it to — A1 Fandi — IhQ Fandi 

— the form which ‘ Pandya ’ would assume in Arabic. This cpJi is 
mentioned also by Qazvini, but Gildemeister {Scriptortm' Ardbum de 
Eehus Jndicis, Text, 71, Tr. 214) could make nothing of it. 

Among other' matters of minor interest in what Sprenger calls 
this ‘ Historical Encyclopaedia, ’ there is a graphic description of that 
‘ wonder of creation, ’ the ‘ Bar ’ tree — Ficus Indica. {Prairies, II. 81), 
a curious account of the digestive, tonic and aphrodisiac properties of 
the betel-leaf (16. II. 84), stories illustrative of the astonishing sagacity 
and pudicity of two elephants belonging to the ruler of Mansura in 
Sind, (Sprenger, 3S6-7, Prairies I. 379) and an allusion to the Caves 
or temple of Ellora or in the Text) near Deogir or 

Daulatabad {Prairies, IV. 95). Qazvini has copied this last’ passage also 
and writes the name or (Gildemeister, Z.c. Text, 79; Tr. 

221). In another place, still, Mas'udi states that an inferior kind of 
emerald was exported from Cambay and Saimur to Broach. (Ill, 47-48). 
As there are no emerald mines anywhere in India or even in Asia, he 
would appear to be referring to the famous agate, carnelian or BabdgTiiiri 
mines at Batanpur in Nandod State, near Broach, He has probably 
mixed up agates with emeralds. 

1. 19, 1. 20. He {Brahma the Great] was succeeded by his eldest son 

Bahbiid. ^ 

Sprenger (p. 170) and Meynard {Prairies, I. 157) read 
Bahbud, but if the ‘ wav ’ is pronounced as a consonant, the name 'vou 

be Bahbavad ’ and bear some resemblance to Bhagbavad, Pl'egva a 

‘ Bhagvata,’ i.«. Vishnu. But in Shahrastani’s ^ 
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Capadan, 'does not mean, he contended, that they are tKe sam6 Goa ahd 
Chintaknl “ are close enough to be grouped together, m laying down 
seasons for the voyage from Western India to Aden They are only 
fifty miles distant from each other. It may bo also urged m favour 
of Chitakul that “ Karwar is the only first-rate harbour on the 
western coast between Bombay and Colombo. It offers every 
convenience to shipping at all times of the year” (B G, XV Pt. ii. 
(Kanara), 318) Sindabur was undoubtedly a very well-known port, as 
it IS mentioned by Idrisi (89 infra) ^ Rashidu-d-dTn, (68 tbtd), 
Abul Feda (in Qildemeister, Text 40, 46; Tr 184, 188), and also m 
the Livre des Merveilles d& VInde, (157-158) But Chitakul does not 
bear the close phonetic resemblance to SindabQr that is required 

Sindabur must be derived fiom some such name in Sanskrit as 
Chandrapura, which would assume in the vernaculars, the forms Chanda- 
pur, Chandpur, Chandra war, Chandawar, etc This has led to a fourth 
suggestion, w^ 2 , that Sindabur was Chandrap bra, the old capital of the 
Kadambas of Goa Slayanalladevi, the daughter of Jayakeshi I, mnrried 
Kama I Chalukya of Gujarat who reigned from 1063 to 1093 A. C 
Mayanalladevi was the mother of the renowned Siddharaja Jayasinha 
This Chandrapura has been identified with Chandawar, six miles south 
_of Qokam and five miles north-west of Kumta Gokam is in Honawar 
taluka and lies south- east of GoainLat 14‘’32’, N, Long 74°22'E 
It IS a place of great sanctity on account of an image of ^Mahableshwar, 
te Shiva, which is said to have been brought here by Eavana The 
capital of this dynasty was at Chandrapura in 916 A C, when ]Kas‘udi 
wrote It was removed to Goa only in the middle of the llth centuty 
(B G I 1 171 , Fleet, J. B B E- A S IX 283, G M Moraes, The 
Kadamba Kula, 178, 182, 185, 333, B G , Canaia, XV, Part a 277) 

In any case, it seems certam that Sindabur was somewhere near the 
coast between Goa and Kumta 

The name Baghara, which is written and also m Sprenger’s 
MSS {loo cit 234) has also baffled the commentators, probably because it 
has been supposed to be the designation of a place instead of a person 
I venture to suggest that it is the latter Mas'udi has the commendable 
habit of mentioning the name of the king or governor along with that 
of the country Thus he meticulously records the names of the rulers 
of Cambay, Saimur, Multan, Mansura and Qanauj in his day It seems 
to me that the true reading is Naghu or Nagu, the short form of 
Nagavarman 

A reference to the dynastic list of the Kadamba rulers of Hangal 
in Dharwar district, shows that there were two kings called Nagavarman, 
the second of whom may be the Baghara or Naghu of Mas'udi (Fleet in 
B G I 11 550 , Duff, C I 292 , Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 167-8) It is 
perhaps necessary to state that Dr Fleet and others were disposed, 
in the last century, to question the existence of this Nagavarman and 
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the genuineness of th'e old dynastic lists. But the recent discovery 
of the Marcella Copper-plates of his great-great-grandson, Shashtlia 
Deva' II, who is also called Chatta or Cbattaya, must dispel all doubts " 
and settle the matter. See Moraes, Kadamba Kula, 387-393, for the 
original test and translation of the epigraph. 

The Arabs frequently changed the hard * g’ of a foreign tongue into 
as in (Pythagoras) , (Bulgaria) , (Magian) (Isagogue of 

Porphyry) (Geography) (Magnet) . 

I. 22, 1. 8. The king of Kanauj, tcho is one of the Icings of Sind, is 
BatiUra. This is a title common to all kings of Kanauj. 
There is also a city called BauUra, ichich is a dependency 
of Multan. 

This name is another of our unsolved conundrums. Meynard’s 
spelling is •jjy. ( I. 372) , but it cannot be depended on, as He never gives 
any variants. Sprenger says that the MSS. he consulted had OjaIj 
‘>jjy and (loc. cit. 3S0). The copies belonging to Eaverty showed 
and •jjj. (Mihran, 206). Here again, as in the ease of Ruhmi, 
the clue to the solution may be found in the dynastic list of the Gurjjara- 
Pratihara rulers of Qanauj. The right reading seems to be 
jjl orO^A’. Boaah, Bozoh or Bodzah, i.e. Bhoja. 

Bhoja the Great ruled at Qanauj from c. 840-890 A.C. “ His domi- 
nions were very extensive; his power was acknowledged upto the 
Vindhyas from sea to sea and he is also known to have conquered his 
formidable foe, the Idng of Bengal.” He was succeeded by Mahendrapala 
(S90-910) and he, by another Bhoja who died after a short reign and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala, who ruled from about 910 to 
940 A.C. (V. Smith in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 269 ; E. H. I. 350-1; Duff, 0. 1. 
77, 79, 296). Mas‘udi’s statement that the title was common to all the 
kings of Qanauj is probably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was 
succeeded, after some years, by another prince of the same name who had 
been ruling shortly before the time of MasMdi’s arrival in India. 

The reference to a city which’ was also “ called Bautira after its 
princes ” and “ was a dependency of Multan ” under Islamic sway, must 
be to the district called Budha by Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal (29, 38, 39 
post). It may be worth while to note that if this toppnson were written 
with a ^ or (as ® ^.>1 or it would be pronounced as “ Budhah ” by 
Arabs but as ‘ Bozah ’ or ‘ Buzah ’ by Persians. Bozah is not unlike 
‘ Bhoja ’ in sound and Ojj*. (Boozah) is one of the variants actually 
found in Manuscripts. 

I. 23, 1. 9. The kingdom of the Bautira, king of Kanauj, extends about 
one hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each 
parasang being equal to eight miles of this country. 

Mas'udi’s Sindian parasang has again led him into a pitfall. 120 
Sindian parasangs would be more than 960 statute miles,- as the - 
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Arabian mile vpae n fraction longer tlian tlio English The square area 
of the kingdom would ho then more than 9,21, GOO miles— which is obviously 
inadmissible The total area of the Indian peninsula is about If million 
miles. Hero again, the statement would bo loss incredible if the Sindian 
pa) asang was reckoned at only four miles. 

I 23, 7. 20 Around Jt {Multan) there arc one hundred and ttcenty 
thousand towns and villages. 

Tins also must evoke “an elevation of critical cjchrowe” Tlic 
words m the original arc 'Iji j (Prairies, J 376). The kingdom 

of Multan comprised only some parts of modern Punjab and North- 
ern Smd The total number of ullages in all Bntish India is about 5,00,000 
and in the whole of the subcontinent about 7,00,000 Mas'iidi docs not 
mean ‘towns and villages’ but “farms and hamlets”, that is, farms, 
estates or holdings given on military tenure to Musalman soldiers and 
villages occupied and cultivated by the indigenes The total number 
of towns and villages in the whole Province of Smd now> is officially 
stated to bo only 4429 (I G XXII 403) 

I. 23, 1. 5 from foot. When all the ritcrs which we hnic enumerated 

[Jhclum, Btijhs, liavi, c/c.] hate passed - . 
Multan, they unite at alout three days' journey 
below this city at a place called Dtishah info one 
stream which proceeds to the toim of A1 Bur 
Baverty hazarded tho opinion that the name of this place was derived 
from the Persian ‘ Dosh ’ “ meeting,” and ‘Ab’ " water,” and that it was so 
called because the waters of sis great rivers met here (Mihrdn, 209) In 
the first place, ‘Dush’ does not mean ‘meeting’ but ‘milking’ and 
‘ Dushab’ signifies “ syrup of dates or grapes,” according to Ilichardson’s 
Dictionary In the second, it is extremely unlikely that such a 
conspicuous landmark as that where several of the greatest rivers of the 
country assembled in confluence, should have had no indigenous name 
and been known to the people by a meaning-making designation of 
foreign manufacture, so early as the first quarter of the tenth century 
I venture to suggest that what Mas'udi wrote was "Wushab, 

and that what he meant was 'Wusha, i e Uchcha 

It is perfectly true that the five rivers now fall into the Indus at 
Mithankot, about forty-eight miles south of Uchcha, and not at Uchcha 
itself But these old writers were not scientific geographers, recording 
the results of careful surveys or of even their own observations , Their 
information about the physical features^ of the- country was, for the 
most part, derived from chance acquaintances who had themselves 
obtained theirs from not very reliable sources Their assertions 
are often only vague expressions of nebulous ideas and restricted know- 
ledge They frequently repeat only the common view of their times, 
mere hearsay or popular rumour and sometimes render also an 
uncouth and outlandish name by one more familiar or inteUigiblc to 
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themselves or to their readers. 

Now we, ourselves, do not now know where th'e six rivers actually met 
a thousand years ago. But it is fairly clear, from the passages which 
I shall presently quote, that the junction of the five rivers with the Indus 
was popularly lelieved, at this time and long afterwards, to take place at 
Uchcha itself. It may have been a wrong belief, or vulgar error; it may 
not have been in exact correspondence with fact, but we have nothing to 
do with that. All that we are concerned with is to show that the idea 
was widespread and generally held even by fairly well-informed persons. 

I will first cite an old Sanskrit inscription of V. S. 1333, i.e. 1276 
A.O. which was found in a Baoli or step- well at Palam, about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi. It is recorded there that the step-well was excavated 
by the orders of one Udhdhara, the son of Haripala, who came originally 
fromUchchapura, “where the Vitasta (Behat or Jhelum), Vipasa (Beas) 
and Shatadru (Sutlej) join in front.-, ••with the swelling waves of the 
Chandrabhaga, where stands also the friendly Sindhu with its affluents 
and where the land is laved by the water of that Sindhu, where tl e 

town of Uchchapura laugh’s at Amaravati;... even there was the 

abode of his father Haripala.” (Dr. Bajendra Lai Mitra’s Tr. in J.A.S.B. 
XLIII, 1874, p. 106). The epigraph is mentioned in the Asdru-s- 
Sanddld, as well as in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, (p. 136-7) and clearly reflects the general opinion that the 
rivers named met the Indus near Uchcha. 

"We have next the testimony of SKarafu-d-din ‘Ali Yazdi who 

states that the Jamd [Jhelum] “ joins the Chinawa above Multan and 

below it, they join the Ravi. ..-..Afterwards, the river Biyah joins 
them and the united streams pass by Uch and join the Sind or 
Indiis”. {Zafarndma, Text, II. 179, 1. B ff, E. D. HI. 522). A parallel 
statement will be found also in the Malfuzat-i Tlmiiri where also it is 
stated that “ the united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Uch.” (E. D. III. 476).-* 

There can be little doubt that the confluence of the Punjab rivers 
with the Indus teas generally said and believed to take place at 
or very near Uchcha. The belief or averment may not have been in accor- 
dance with fact even in those days, as it is not now. But that is beside 
the point. We are concerned with the popular opinion of -'the times 
and not the scientific fact. Indeed, even so late as the last decade of the 
18th century, Mogul Beg, a surveyor employed by Warren Hastings, 
after mentioning the Five Rivers and their confluences, wrote thus: 
"Hear Uch, it [the Ab-i-Sind or Indus] unites with the Panj Ab 
■ Panch Nad and towards the Bandar of Lahri, it unites with the oee^n-’' 
(Mihran, 298) . 

-Major Eennell, also, shows the five rivers falling into the 
just below ‘Uch’ on the Map, facing page 65, of his famous Menic:^ -- 
a Map of Hindoostan, in 1793. 

A.' 
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And Raverty himself assures us that “ in the last centunj, the Panch 
Nad existed, united with the Indus close to U ch, on the west, and did 
not then exist, as it does at present, but was situated a little higher 
up than Uch,” (Mihran 344 note) 

Elsewhere also, he writes thus “ Uchoha stands on the east bank of* 
the Chenab and its tributaries now, but in former days, stood on the west 
bank of the Biah . . and a little above its junction with' the Sindhu or 
Ab-i-Sind and at the ^period in question, the Chenab and the other rivers 
of the Punjab werd tributaries of the Biah ” (Mihran, 2i4 Note). 

Masudi was, after all, only a casual visitor to this country, and wo 
have no right to demand from him and 'his ilk anything approaching 
to our modern 'standards of scientific geography. His statements havemo 
pretensions to precision and he is merely repeating a popular geographi- 
cal idea Only a few lines lower down (p 24, 1 7 If), he propounds the 
extraordinary dictum that “ several great rivers on the Liarwi coast [the 
coast of Saimur, Sopara, and Thana], run from south to north, whilst all 
other rivers of the world flow from north to south, excepting the Nile 
and the Mihran 'of Sind ” Every one knows that there are no such rivers 
anywhere in India and the Mihran (Indus) does not flow from south to 
north, either It only proves that his notions of the hydrography of this 
country were exceedingly jejune and it should also teach us that’we have 
to make allowances for the low level of geographical knowledge in his 
day 

Indeed, Yule, than whom few were more learned in the "History 
of Geographical Science, was so exasperated by the topographical 
errors of another Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta that he declared "the 
Muhammadan mind almost incapable of “ relating accurately that 
which 13 witnessed in Nature and Geography.” (Cathay, I. 402) General 
Haig also complains of the “utter lack of precision” in the earlj^ Arab 
geographers. (I E C. 71) 

1. 24 , 1 6 Multan is seven(y-‘five parasangs from Mansura, Each 
parasang ts eight miles The estates and villages dependent 
on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand 

The real distance is between 350 and 400 miles only— just U 
little more that half as much as 600 (75 x 8) — according to Elliot 
(373 and Raverty (Mihran, 190 note). Here again, the 'inflated 
estimate of the length of the Sindian parasang has misled Mas'fldi 
and Eis statement would be in fair accord with fact if the para^ 
sang was equated with 4 or 4J miles Note that the word'fW {Prairies, 
I 378) IS here rendered as ‘estates’, by Dowson himself 
I 24, I 13 from foot The inhabitants of Manlar, which is the capital 

of the Balhara, speak the Kiriya language, lihtch 
has its hame from Kira, the place ibhere it is 
spoken, 

A sbgKt alteration of the diacritical points would restore theihames 
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to ‘Kanai'iya’ and “Kanara.” Alberiini, wHile mentioning the varieties of 
alphabets or dialects current in India in his day, enumerates nine, ■olz., 
" Nagari, Ardh’anagari, Malwari, Andhri, Dravicli, Lari, Gauri, Bhaikshuki 
and Kamata, which is used in Karnatadesha, whence those troops come 
which in the armies arc Imown as Kannara*^ (Tr. Sachau. I. 173)., 
hlas'udi’s Kira [Konara] and Ktrhja [Kanariya] arc evidently identical 
with this language of Kannara or Kannada, ie., Karnataka. He himself 
tolls us a few lines lower down, that the country of the Balh'ara is “also 
called 'Kamkar” (p. 25, 1. c.) f.c. Kannar. Kanna’ra is derived from the 
Drav. 'Kar\ ‘black’ and na^u country. Karnatak has reference to 
* Nati,’ the adjectival form of ‘ Nadu (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd. 31-5). 

•I. 25, 1. 6 from foot. It [Firanj or Qiranj] is situated on a tonptie of 

land tcldch stretches into the sea, from whence 
large quantities of amber are obtained. 

The word used here also is (Text in Prairies. I. 3SS) and Spren- 
ger’s rendering is “ The sea throws ambergris on the shore”. (Z, c. 393). 
WaEsaf notes that “ "White amber [called also Grey amber, Grisamber or 
.Ambergris] is the dregs of the Sea of Hind”, (E. D. Ill, 29). Tavernier 
speaks of two large pieces of ambergris weighing 33 and 42 pounds 
■(French litres) having been found in the Indian Ocean (Travels, II. 
141-2). Mas'udi (Sprenger, 353), Kashldu-d-dln (71 post) and Duarte 
Barbosa (Tr. II. 181) also speak of ambergris being found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

I. 28, 1. 10. Its {that of the Multan idol] ichole bodji is covered with 
a red skin like Morocco leather and nothing but its eyes 
are visible. 

Alberuni tells us that, “ a famous idol of the Hindus was that at 
Multan, which was dedicated to the Sun and therefore called Aditya. It 
was of wood and covered with Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes were two 
red rubies.” (India, Tr. Sachau. 1. 116). He cites also the rules laid down 
■for the construction of the image of Aditya by Varaha Mihira. “ The idol 
of the sun, must have,” that author states, " a red face like the pith of the 
red lotus — ..and wear a crown of several compartments and be clad in 
the dress of the Northerners, which' reaches down to the knees.” (75. 1. 
119). The original passage will be found in the Brihat Samhita, 
Ch. LVIII, sections 30-48, 56-7 and Kern’s Trans, in J. E. A. S. 1871. 

A much older description is found in Hiuen Tsiang, who says that 
there was in Multan an " idol dedicated to the Sun which was 
magnificent and profusely decorated, to which the kings and high famih'*' 
of the five Indies never failed to make their offerings and to which 
from all countries came to offer up their prayers.” (Beal’s Tr. H. -*-• 

A more modern account can be read in Thevenot. The notice 
that the temple of the Sun at Multan continued to attract worsh-*7J^ 

'and -was frequented in the 17th century just as much as it used 
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tho 7th, 9tli nnd lltK Ho states that the “ Banyans and Catrys have in 
Multan an idol of great consideration, because of tho afllucncc of people 
that come there to perform their devotions after their way. ... 1 know 
not tho name of tho idol that is worshipped there, tho face of it is black 
and ft IS clothed m red leather', it has two pearls in place of eyes 
and tho Emir or Governor of the country takes the oltcnngs that are 
presented to it” (Travels into tho Levant, Eng. Tr. of 1GS7, Part III 
(Indies), p 55). Tho shnno was demolished, some years after Tlicvcnot 
wrote, by Aurangzob in one of his periodical paroxysms of iconoclastic 
rage and a mosque was erected on the site (A. G I 235) 

Tho Multan Sun-god is pictured on several coins also of tho sixth 
century Cunningham thus desenbes three which he had found in tho city 
itself. “ Tho reverse of one of them,” ho wntes, “ shows the bust of a god, 
which Prinsop refers to as the Mithra of tho Persians, but which I be- 
lieve to be tho Multan Sun-god Aditya, Tho bust is surrounded by rays 
after the Indian fashion and is quite dihorent from the head-dress of the 
Persian Mithra A second com bears tho same head nnd the name of 
Khusru Pnrvlr of Persia The third boars tho same Sun-god’s head. On 
the obverse is a legend with tho words * King of Multan’ at the end and on 
the reverse tho rayed head of the Sun with tho name in Nagari of ‘ Shri 
Vasudeva’ and ‘Panchan (?) Zibulistan.” (Arch Surv. Peports, Vol V 
122-3 , sec also Cunningham, Coma of the Later Indo*Scy thians, 122-125). 
I 29, 1 12 Distances 

These much-heralded Itineraries have not fulfilled the hopes 
entertained at their first publication, of shedding welcome light on the 
historical geography of Sind and Baluchistan They have served rather 
to obscure tho subject than to illuminate it They arc bare catalogues of 
toponyms transcribed by one writer from another with scant regard for 
precision and tables of distances not infrequently set down at random 
Not a word is said about the nature of the roads, tho physical features of 
the country traversed, its degree of altitude, or the mode of travel and 
transport We are not told, even when the ho of the land requires it, 
whether the journey was performed by land or by water 

The distances themselves are propounded in terms either of the 
farsaJdi, the day’s journey or the Marhala^ Unfortunately, the true value 
of any of these measures of length is a matter of great uncertamty and very 
difficult to determine The farsaUi is reckoned m vanons districts and 
by different authors at 2i, 8, 3i, 4 and even 5 miles, (Elhot, 400 post and 
note) Some modem writers make it three miles at one time and four at 
another, according as the one or the other estimate suits some pet 
hypothesis We are also told that m Afghanistan to-day, the B arsaVi is 
ordinarily reckoned at 4 miles, but vanes in different parts of the 
country, bemg 6 miles in Sistan and in Afghan Turkestan (L G. V. 62). 
The Arab geographers themselves speak in two voices on the point Kfaur- 
^ dadbih makes it 12000 cubits, each of 24 fingers (about 18 inches), that is, 
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about 18000 ieet or 3 9/22 miles {Journal Asiaiique, 1865,' p. 228' note; 
Goeje’s Ed. Text. 4, Tr. 2), but Mas‘udi (Sprenger, Z.c. 201, 203; 
Prairies, I. 186) and Alberuni reckon it at 16000 cubits = 24000 
feet = 4 6/11 miles. 

The precise length of the day’s journey is equally uncertain, 
as it must necessarily and constantly vary according to the nature 
and conditions of travel. Eennell in' his ‘Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan,’ (Ed. 1793, p. 317) reckons it ordinarily at 22 miles but 30 or 
33 and even more for a courier. General M. R. Haig, basing his calcula- 
tions on certain statements picked out from these Itineraries, declares him- 
self in favour of an average of 22 or 23 miles. (I. D. C. 66, 138). Mr. Guy 
Le Strange equates six days’ journey with 50 farsoMis (L. E. C. 389) and 
one day’s journey with 8J farsaJehs or 30 miles {Ibid., 338). Alberuni 
makes one day’s journey equal to only 3| farsalchs, that is, 15 or 16 
miles, (54, 56 infra). Sprenger reckons it at 6 J farsaJchs, or about 21 or 22 
miles {Die Post und Beiserouten, xxvi). Sir Thomas Holdich differs from 
all these authors and contends that “ the routes described by the Arab 
■geographers are camel-routes and their day’s journey was as far 
as a camel could go in a day, which was far in the more 
waterless spaces of desert or uninhabited country and very much 
shorter, when convenient halting places occurred.” (Gates of India, 227). 
He contends that “ taking an average from all known distances, it was 
about 40 and 50 miles in a well-populated district, but might be 80 across 
an open desert ” {Ib. 298). However correct this opinion may be about 
Makran and Kerman, it is almost certainly inapplicable to Sind. 

Again, the day’s journey or marhala is said by the Arabs to have 
been of three degrees, short, average and long. Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal 
speak of a and a a short stage and a long stage. 

(Goeje, 168, 169 ; Gildenieister, 34, 1. 21). Idrisi reckons an ordinary 
‘ stage ’ at thirty miles (Climate V, Sect. I), but states that a long day’s 
journey was 40 miles (79 infra). The fact is that the stage or halting 
place for each day was fixed, not according to distance only, but in 
conformity with the conveniences available at each stage, i. e. its 
capacity to satisfy the needs of the traveller and even the general 
necessities of life. The abundance or scarcity of convenient halting 
places thus shortened or increased the length of the MarTiala. 

■ "When all these facts are borne in mind, it is not difficult to 
understand why these apparently meticulous Tables have proved 
to be only wandering fires which have served more to darken counsel 
than to enlighten it. Instead of enabling us to put our finger on the Map 
and spot the obscurer place-names, they have only engendered intermi- 
nable disputes, surmises, and speculations or given modern authors 
opportunities for playing, so to say, the unprofitable game of knocking 
down one another’s topographical nine-pins. They have, besides, been fre- 
quently convicted of error, by the results of modern travel and explore- 
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tion, in regard to toponyma of which the situation is certain or nearly 
BO. It la true that many of the errors arc due to the deterioration of 
manuscripts and tho defects of the Semitic script which lends itself with 
fotal facility to tho corruption and oven perversion of proper names, but 
some of them at least must bo laid at the door of tho authors 
thomsolvoB. 

Lastly, wo have to remember that all speculations relating to tho 
historioal geography of Sind arc rendered more or less futile by the fact 
that tho Indus is tho most fickle and changeable of nvers. “It is,” (as 
Captain John "Wood despairingly remarked just a hundred years ago), 
“ utterly vain and unprofitable to identify localities in tho delta of such a 
river Its lower valley is “ a mud basin undergoing continual change, 
its banks arc perpetually falling and the total absence of any tangible 
localities constantly involves the investigator m a marc of doubt” 
(Journey to the Source of tho Oxus, Ed Yule, 1872, pp. 20, 3). In other 
words, there are few or no fixed landmarks in the valley of the Indus 
and everything is at tho cross roads of uncertainty Discussion and 
speculation often means only “ blundering up and down blind turnings ” 
I. 29, Z. 14 Darat, Rasnlt, the city of tSchtsmatics, Bih, etc 

“ Darak, Beb, Band, Easrakand, Asfaka and Pahlafahra are repre- 
sented in modern geography by Dizok, 6eh, Binlb, Easrkand, Asfaka and 
BahuKalat” (Q I 311-2). Tho situation of Easak is doubtful Holdich 
thinks it was aomowhero near Sarbaz which lies about half way between 
Dizak and Baku Kalat, but he is not sure about the identification. " There 
is a place called Rasak in Makriin even now, but it docs not fit the posi- 
tion assigned to it by the Arab writers It is a small village where there 
IS no room for a city of such fame as Rasak is said to have been. There 
are also no rums or other vestiges of former greatness round about it ” 
{Ibid 312-4 , see also Le Strange, LE.C 330). 

Most of the distances given hero are not in accord with modem geo- ‘ 
graphical Icnowledge. The real distance between Tiz and Klz or Eej 
(near Turbat) is at least 160 miles— about eight days’ journey, not five. 
The distance of Eiz from Kannazbiir (Panjgur) is put down here as only 
two days, but the two places arc actually more than 110 miles apart— a 
very long two days’ journey Tho other statements which follow either 
diverge considerably from fact or yield discordant and mutually conflict- 
ing averages for the length of the day’s journey, Witness the folloiving — 
Pahlafahra to Asfaqa 160 miles Two days 

Asfaqa to Band 45 miles One day. 

Asfaqa to Darak (Dizak) 160 miles Three days 

Band to Qasraqand 70 miles Two days 

Qasraqand to Kiz 140 miles Pour dajrs 6 I 814 

No, wonder Le Strange complains that "the earlier Arab geogra- 
phers -know little about Makran and that the later ones add nothing 
worth mentioning.” (L E. C, 330 note) 
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I. 29, 1. 17. From Kiz to ArmaW six days, etc. 

As Kiz is in Lat. 25°-40', Long. 63°-20' and Las Beyla [Armabil] in 
Lat. 26°-10' ; Long, 66°-45', Haig must be right in remarking that there is 
some error here. The real distance is 230 miles and he observes that, at 
the present day, at least twelve days would be required to travel from 
Kiz (Kej) to Armabil [Las Beyla]. The actual distance from Armabil 
to Kambali, which is put by Istakhri at two days is, for once, correct, 
as it is forty-six miles. The real distance of Debal from Nirun 
[Haidarabad] is 87 miles. (L D. C. 66 and 138). Istakhri makes it four' 
days, but Idrisi only three (78 post). The Chaclinama, on the other 
hand, makes ' it a six days’ journey and the distance 25 fdrsaJehs 
(158 post). 

I. 29, 7. 18. Frojii Armabil to Kambali tico days. From thence to 
Debal four days. 

Qambali was on the high road from Armabil (or Armail) to Debal 
and has been located near Kmirkot, about 20 miles to the North-west 
of Lyari and commanding the Hiila Pass, b 3 ' Holdich ' (G. 1. 150) as 
well asLe Strange (L.E, C. 329, 330). Eiairkot is “ an ancient site, an 
undoubted relic of mediaeval Arab supremacy,” and there is ample evi- 
dence that this corner of the Bola district was once " flourishing and 
populous.” (G. 1. SOS), General Haig also places Qambali near Khairkot, 
but thinks it was somewhere about ten miles to the South-east of Lyari 
and about 46 miles from Armibll. (I. D. 0. 137). Lyari is shown 
in Constable, PI. 26 Ac. Qambali is probably the ‘ Kambal’ (Biladuri, 119 
infra), where Muhammad the son of Harun died. 

I. 29, 7. 5 from foot. From Manshra to the nearest frontier of 

Bxidha fve days. 

Budha is the Budhiya of the Ghachnama (159, 160 post) and 
Jlas'udi also speaks of a dependency of Multan called Bauura [Bafidha] 
at 22 ante, but Ibn Hauqal and Idrisi write Nodha or Nadha. Dames 
was inclined to favour the latter reading, because there is a Balueh 
tribe called ‘Nodhaki ’, who have been in possession of Gwadar in Makran 
for centuries and are mentioned by Albuquerque as ‘ Hotakani ’ in his 
Commentaries (Tr. Barbosa, I. 87 note). I may point out that Hajji 
Dabir also says that in 877 A. H, “ forty thousand wild piratical bowmen 
called NotaJes, who had invaded the territories of the King of Sind, were 
attacked und routed by Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, who was 
the grandson of the King of Sind.” {Zafar-al-Wdlih, Ed, Sir E. D.Eoss. 
22, last line). 

The distance between Mansura and the nearest, i. e. southernrjsd- 
frontier of Budha is stated by Istakhri hero (Goeje’s Ed. 179. 1.7^^ 
five days, but Ibn Hauqal makes it fifteen and Idrisi six days if-'- 
infra). ‘Fifteen’ is probably an error of transcription and 
, estimate of five days is accepted by Haig. He holds that the 
southern limit of Budha must have been about fortx mil— 

5 . - 
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SehVan, and comoided with the southern limit of the present Kakarpar- 
gana of the Shikarpnr division, west of the Indus. (I D 0. 67 note) 
As Qandabil is said to have been its chief town or capital, Budha must 
corre'ipond to the Kachh-Q-andava province and Elliot points out that 
there is still a town called Budha, on the Nan river, in the very centre 
of Kachh-G-andava. f3S8 infrd) 

1 . 29 , 1, 3 from fool. From Multan to the nearest border of the tongue 

of land. Mown as Biyalas, about ten days. 

Byalas 13 Balls or Walistan or 'Walishtan It was, Le Strange 
says, a district to the north of '’^uran and included Sibi and Mastang. 
(L E 0. 332, 347) Gardezi says Mahmud of Gh’azna marched to 
•jBhatiya by the Walishtan route {Zain-al-AWbar, Ed Nazim, 66, last 
line). It is also mentioned by Baihaqi, who speaks of Bust, Walistan 
and Qusdar as if they were near one another, (TariMl-^-Mas’udi, Bibl. 
Ind, Text, 72, 1. 9) 

The passage is not correctly rendered here and there is no 
reference to any ‘ tongue of land ’ in the original text of Istakhri. 
What that author says is, “ And from Multan to the nearest boundary 
of Alastan, commonly known as Balls, ten stages,” 

(Goeje, 179, 1. 4) J-ly cr'>- Oldlf 

Dowson seems to have read * tongue ', instead of In another 
passage, Istaldjri says that the number of stages from Qandabil to Mastanj, 
the city of Balls, is four. (76 1 6) Mastanj is our Mastung — which lies 
south of Quetta and west of Sibi Constable 21 B c, ‘ Kasdan ' (on the 
same line) is m^ant for Qusdar It is in Goeje (179, L 3). 

I 30 , 1 7 Between Multan and Basmand about two days From 
Basmand to Al Bhz three — Annai t, four — Kalian, two 
Mansiira, one 

The position of Basmand cannot be determined but this statement 
implies that Mansura was only twelve (24-3+4+2+1) days’ journey 
from Multan, which is very wide of the mark, even if a day’s journey is 
reckoned at 22 miles The true distance is about 400 miles, accordmg to 
Elliot (373 infra) and at least 350, according to Eaverty (Mihran, 190 
note) Alberuni (61 infra) makes the distance 50 farsaWis of about five 
miles each, which is also too low 

The journey between Multan and Al Ruz [Aror] is stated as only five 
days, though the real distance, as the crow flies, is not less than 240 miles 
(Mihran, 248 note), 

1. 30 , 1 11, Fiom Debal to Ttz four days, from thence to Manjabari 
two days 

There is great confusion here Goeje’s text has • “From Debal to 
Nil un four Marahil (stages) and from Ntrun to Manhatra two ” (179, L 
15) Idrisi puts the distance from Debal to Nirnn as three days’ journey 
(78 post) Ibn Hauqal states that Manhabari or Manhatara was 
two days’ distance from Debal, not from Nirun, (40 post : GUdemeister, 
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Text 36, Tr. 179). He understands * thence ’ as from Dehal, not from 
Nlriin. Haig is sure that the right reading is not Tiz, but Nirun. (1. D. C. 
46-6). Tiz is a port in Makran and it could not possibly have been at a 
distance of only four days from Debal or of only two days from Manha- 
bari. Tiz lies in Lat. 25°-0' N., Long. 60°-4:0' E. Debal (about 20 miles S. 
W. of Tatta) is in Lat. 24°"35'' N., Long. 67°-45'' E. A-difference of seven 
degrees of Longitude implies a distance of about 500 miles on Latitude 25°. 
I. 30, 7. 17. The Mihran passes by the borders of Samand and Al 
lliir (Aj’or) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Mansur a and onwards until it joins the sea. 

Eaverty denounces this as nonsense and suggests that ‘ to ’ is a 
blander for ‘ from ’. His remark that the river could not possibly have 
flowed back from Al Eur to Multan is just. (Mihran, 211 n). This is 
what Istakhri himself says J ^ 

nJi Cj* 

(Text 180, 1. 2). 

In the translation f rom Ibu Hauqal, the mistake is avoided and there 
is no such averment. What the latter is made to say is that “ its source 
is in a mountain from which some of the feeders of the Jihun also flow. 
Many great rivers increase its volume and it appears like the sea in 
the neighbourhood of Multan, It then flows by Basmad, Alruz and 
Mansura and falls into the sea to the east of Daibal.” (40 post). A 
comparison of the text of Ibn Hauqal with the words of Istakhri inclines 
one to surmise that a line has been missed out in the text of the earlier 
or added in that of the later author. Ibn Hauqal has these additional 

words after the word, 

(Gildemeister, 36, 1. 8). [ J 3 

I. 31, 2. The " Ashkalu-l-Bildd’* or the “ Kitdbu-l-Masalik Wa-l 

Mamalik” of Ibn Hauqal. 

The confusion between the Ashkal-al-Bilad, the Masalik-ah 
Mamalik and the 8uvar-al-Bulddn of Ibn Hauqal, to which Elliot 
refers, has been cleared up by De Goeje. He has shown that the 
Masdlik-ahMamalik or Eitabu-l-Aqalim, of Istakhri is only an enlarged 
edition of the Suvar-al-Aqalim, also entitled Ashkal-al-Blldd, of an 
older author named Abu Zaid Ahmad bin Sahl-al-Balklii. ( Art. on 
Istachi'i-Balchi-Frage, in Z.D.M.G., XXV, 42-58). 

This enlarged edition brought out by Istakhri is found in two recen- 
sions — a smaller and a larger. . The former is represented by the text in 
Moeller and this is also what is found in Eliiot. The fuller recension 
is the one edited by De Goeje. (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, IV . 660), There are several Persian translations or paraphrases 
of Istakhri’s compilation. The so-called “ Oriental Geography of Ibn 
Hauqal”, published by Ouseley, is an English rendering of one such ab,-^ 
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ridgment. The Suvar-al-Buldan is another and fuller recension of this 
Persian epitome, and two copies of still anothci version of the same com- 
pendium are in the British Museum (Ricu, Catalogue of Persian Manu- 
scripts, I 4154L7). Balkh'i the icat author or progenitoi of all these 
compilations, died in 322 A H = 934 A C The compiler of the Stum ah 
Bulddn was Muhammad bm Asad bin ‘Abdulla, and there is a copy of it 
in the Bodleian, Avhich is said to be the translator’s autograph The date 
IS not cleaily insciibed, but Ethb has read it as 670 A H =1272" A. C 
(Sachau and Elbe, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
column 397, Eth6, Catalogue of Persian Manuseripts in the India Office, 
column 365). 

I 34, 1 3, 1 ush (ICambah) 

Holdich challenges Dowson’s identification of Yush with Qambali 
Ho states that Yush is the modern Uthal or Utal, near which there 
arc unmistahablc rums of a considerable Arab tovsn (G I 307-8) 
Utal IS shown in Constable, 26 A c It 19 about 20 miles north-east 
of Lyaii, while Qambali is located by him about the same distance north- 
west of Lyari, and by Haig at ten miles south-east of it. Utal is now in 
Las Bela State 

I 38, J. 8 from foot The tillages of DahiiL and Kalican ai e contiguous 

to each othei 

Istakiin’s spelling is ‘Rahuq’ (Goejc, p 176, 1 13) and Idrisi’s 
‘ Rahun ’ (SO post) The districts meant are those now called Dasbtak 
and Kolwah Kolwah is a well-cultivated tract lying to the south of the 
liver, which IbnHauqal calls Labi and is now known as the Lob (6 1 
304) Kolwah IS in Lat 26°-0’N, Long 64'’-0' E It is shown in the 
IG Atlas, PI 35 C 3. 

I 40, h 2 From Behai to Kannazhiir, fovrteen , ft oni Behai to Man- 
hatara {Manjdhari) two, and that is on the road from Behai 
to Kannazhiir. 

The first of these distances is not laid down categorically or in so 
many words, in Istakbri, but it is implied Cf 29, 1 11, wheie he says: 
" KannaSibur to Kiz, 2 days, Armabil 6, Kamhali 2, Debal 4 ”, total 14 
Dowson makes Istakhri say that Debal was 4 days from Tiz, but Tiz is a 
manifest error for Nirun It is also stated that it Was 2 days from 
Nirun to Manjabari (Manhabara) and that (ilangabari) was on the road 
from Debal to Mansura (30 ante, Goeje, Text, 179,1 15,176, 1 15). 
But Ibn Hauqal differs from him here He puts Manhaban at two days' 
distance fi om Behai — on the ? oad to Qannazhiir, which was 14 days from 
Debal Both these statements appear to be correct 

Man 3 abari or Manhaban or Manhatara is a place most difficult to 
identify Cunningham was sure that it was Tatta (A GI 289), an opi- 
nion denouneed by Haig as restmg on ” a number of gratuitous assump- 
tions ” (I D C 31) Raverty was in favour of locating it near Badin, 
which is about 62 miles south-east of Haidarabad (Mihran, 227-229 notes) 
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THe statements of the Arab writers on its situation are so conflicting 
with one another and so inconsistent with their own averments, that 
no place can possibly answer all tlie descriptions found in their 
writings. Istakhri says it was to the west of the Mihran and that any 
one going from Debal to Mansura would have to cross the river at 
Manjabari, as the two places lay opposite to each other. (Goeje, 175, 1. 15). 
But he also states that Manjabari was two stages from Nirun which 
was four stages from Debal. (Text, 179, 1. 15, 30 ante, q.v. my Note). 

At page 37 ante, Ibn Hauqal mechanically copies this and puts 
Manhabari at two days’ distance on the road to Mansura, but here, he 
asserts that it lay on the route to Qanndzbur and two stages from 
Debal, not from Nirun, as Istakhri has it. 

Idrlsi further perplexes the matter by locating Manhabari at three 
days from Sehwan, six days from Firabuz and two days from Debal on the 
road from Debal to Firabuz, i.e. Qannazbur. (79-80 post). It is obvious 
that Manhabari could not have been on the road from Debal to Nirun or 
Mansura and also on that from Debal to Qannazbur. Haig and Holdieh 
attempt to cut the knot by supposing that there were two places bearing 
the same name. One of them, they locate twenty miles N.E. of Karachi, 
somewhere near Mugger Fir and the other, eight miles south-east of 
Shahdadpur or about forty miles north-east of 5aidara.bad. (I, D. C, 68, 
138; G. I. 309-10). But this duplication seems tmcalled for, as it is 
founded on the supposition that every statement in Idrisi’s Omnium 
gatherum is correct and must be reconciled with the facts as we know 
them, even when it is prima facie impossible to do so. It seems that 
Nirun and Mansura are copyists’ errors and that we should read 
“ Qannazbur ” in their stead. Manjabari or Manhabari was really a place 
which was two days from Debal on the road to Qannazbur and it lay 
bpposite to Debal, not to Mansura. 

I venture to suggest the identity of Manhabari with Bhanbor, It 
is said by Hughes (Gaz. 120) as well as by [Sir Eichard] Burton (Sind 
Eevisited, I. 128) to have been known as Mansawar or Manhara. 
Bhanbor lies at about two days’ distance from Debal on the Gharo 
channel, about twelve miles north-west of Larry Bandar. (A. G. I. 299). 
Larry Bandar is about 40 miles south-west of Tatta, {Ibid. 289). In other 
words, Bhanbor is 52 miles distant from Tatta and about 32 from Debal, 
which is located by Haig, Raverty, Le Strange and many other writers at 
about 20 miles south-west of Tatta. Bhanbor is reputed to be the most 
ancient port in Sind (Burton, 1. c. 1. 125), and the site is strewn with 
ruins of " houses, curtains, bastions and amorphous heaps ” in which 
coins and other antique objects are found in abundance. (Elliot, 368 
post). It is not a very large place but Manhabari also was not one, as 
it was only a place of landing or crossing on the road to Makran. The 
Gharo channel, on which it lies, is an old arm of the Indus which had 
to be crossed and Manhabari must have been, just what Bhanbor was, 
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“ an ontpost guarding the creek and regulating the shipping admitted 
into the open waterway ” (Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 8'0 

iTie real name of what is called Manhaban was probably Banhabari 
or Bahnabari Babbanban, t. e , Bahmanbari, Sanskrit Brahmanwara 
The Sansknt form of Brahmanabad is, most probably, Brahmanvata or 
Brahmanvasa — “ Brahman’s ^Dwelling ” There are very similar 
toponyms elsewhere in India l-rahmaubiria is a well-known place in 
Tippera, Bengal (I Q- IX. 9) Constable 30 A d Bamanbore is a petty 
State in Elathiawad (I, G. VIi 843) and Bamnasa m the same province 
must be another vernacular form of Brahmanvasa There is a Bamanwas 
or Bamaniawas in Jaipur State, Rajputana (I, G., Jbtd) and about thirty 
other toponyms of this type are registered in the official Guide to Indian 
Post Offices General Haig assures us that hai i is an old Sindhi suffix to 
place-names, e g, Ghorabari in the Lower Delta, Hurban in Shahdad- 
pur pargana, etc. (I, D C 33) 

I. 40. Z. 5. Kamuliul from Mansura is two days’ journey. 

The forms ‘ Kamuhul’ and ‘ Famhal ’ are errors for Amhal (iZeefe 
Aphal, Anhil) The distance is palpably wrong Kamuhul (Aphilwad 
or Nahrwala-Patan in Gujarat) could not have been only two days’ 
journey from Mansura in Smd Gildemeister’s Text makes it eight 
stages (35, 1 12 = Tr 179) and this is also what is found in Istalcljn 
(30 ante, Goeje’s Text, 179, 1 9) A glance at any map must suffice to 
show that “ eight ” is correct Idrisi states that “ from Mamhal to 
Mansura, through Bania, is considered nine days ” (84 infra) The error 
IS perhaps due to er** having been wrongly read as 
I. 40> Z. 15. 'fhe river Sandaruz is about three days’ distant from 
Multan. 

Raverty’s theory is that this Sandarue (Sind-rud of Istakhri, ante 
30) must be the “ Biyah and its tributaries, the Bihat, Chmab and Ravi, 
which, in those days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan 
and united with the Biyah some 28 miles to the south-ward of the last- 
named city.” As regards the other river Jandaruz, or Jandrud, he is 
positive that it must be “ the Hakra, Wahinda or Smd Sagar, of which, at 
the period in question, the Sutlej was a tributary ” (Mihran, 2134) He 
also contends that Jandruz or Chandrud— tbo city which is said to 
have stood on the banks of the river— is “ an impossible name for a 
town.” {Ibid. 219). 

It seems more natural to understand these vague and jejune 
references in such a manner as would bo consonant with the names as they 
stand These old writers had no real knowledge of the source, alignment 
or confluence of any of the great Indian rivers I^takbn knew the name 
of the Mihran and that of only one out of the five rivers of the Punjab. 
Ibn Hauqal had picked up, in a blundering sort of way, those of two of 
them. Mas’udi mentions the Raid (Ravi), the Bahatil (Biyah?) and what 
he calls the ‘ river of Kashmir,’ but be had never so much as heard of the 
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Chinab or the Sutlej. He even malces some sort of confusion, by mixing 
up the river of Bust, Ghazni, Eukhaj and Dawar [the Helmand] which 
falls into the Hamun of Zarrah, with the Kabul river and speaking of 
it as if it was one of the five rivers of the Punjab. Idrisi’s knowledge 
did not extend beyond the crude statements of Ibn Hauqal and his only 
original contribution to the subject consists in the portentous pronounce- 
ment that Nahrwara and Mathura stood on the banks of the Ganges 
(p. 91 infra). Two centuries later, Wassaf was acquainted with the 
names of only four of the Punjab rivers, and he mentions them in the 
wrong order. (E. D. III. 36). ‘Unsuri also speaks of Mahmud of GPiazna 
crossing “ the Chandaha, Sihun, Rahwali and Behat.” (/6. IV. 516). 
Amir ]^usrau is guilty of a similar error (J&. III. 70 note) and that 
most “ erudite geographer ” and author or two “ Universal Histories ”, 
Hafiz Abru, declares that the Biyah “ falls into the sea in the country 
of Kambaya.” ! (Ib. IV. 4). 

I venture to suggest that all that is necessary to arrive at the true 
solution to this hj puzzle is to add a ‘ dot ’ to the second letter and 
read or Satadrus or Satadriid. The old Hindu name of the 

Sutlej was ‘ Shatadru ’ and Sayyid Muhammad Latif assures us that it is 
even now “ called Satadru by the loioer mountaineers of the Punjabi 
(History of the Punjab, p. 9 note). This Sandru^ or Sindrud, as 
Istakhri calls it, is said to be “ about three days’ distant from 
Multan and to fall into the Mihran above Basmad, but below Multan.” 
Now, the Sutlej is the most eastern of the five Punjab rivers. It is 
known as the Ghara after its confluence with the Biah and the combined 


stream now joins the Trimab — the Jhelam, Chinab and Ravi — near 
Uecha to form the Panjnad. Uchha, in fact, “ lies on the south bank 
of the Sutlej opposite to its confluence with the Trimab ”. (I. G. XXIV, 
82). Uchha is about 72 miles south of Multan or about " three days’ 
journey below” that town. 

The courses of the Punjab rivers have changed considerably within 
the thousand years that have elapsed since Istakhri wrote. It has been 
held by more than one authority of great weight that the “ Sutlej 
flowed about this period in the present dry bed of the Hakra, some 
forty miles south' of its present course.” (I. G. XVIII, 24). Its old 
bed through Bhawalpur and Bikaner can be still traced. (I.G. XXXIIL 79). 

Similarly, the Chandrud is the Ghand-ab, i. e, the Chin-ab, Eud 
and Ah are synonymous in Persian and the Surklirud is also called 
Surkhab, the Wakhshrud, Wakhshab, the Sufedrud, Isfijab, the Marv 


Rud, Murghab, and so on. The old name of the Chinab was 
Chandrabhaga and it is, as Abul Pazl states, made up of two streams, the 
Chaudar (Chandra) and the Bhaga, which unite near Khatwar [Kishtwar] 
and are known as the Chinab, {Mn, Tr. II. 310). In fact, ‘Utbi 


speaks of the Chinab as the ‘ Ch'andraha ’ and he knows the Sutlej also 
only by its old name, Sataldur or jjaU.- Satladru (Satlasru?^ 
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(B.D n. 41) Baih'aqi also spealcs of it as Ah-i CJuindrah (Test, 328, 1 3) 

The tovm Chandths which stood on its banks is, probably, what 
is now known as ‘ Sodhra ’ or Sodra Chandrhs or Chandrur must be the 
vernacular form of Chandrapura~tbe city on the Chandra Ohandra- 
pura would become Chandrawara, Sandrawara, Sandror Sondra and 
Sodra It is common knowledge that the Indian ‘ch’ is often changed 
into a dental or palatal ‘ s ’ or * sh ’ in Arabic, e g , Chaturanga— Shatranj 
— Chach, Sassa China, Sin , Chamara (flywhisk). Samara (onfe p 5) ; 

Chach, Shash A town called Beas stands yet on the river of that name 
and another called Satrod also exists (Constable, PI 25 Ab, Ac) 

In a word, Raverty’s hypothesis is that the Smdrud is the Beas 
and the Chandrud his favourite Hakra ily submission is that the nght 
solution is just the reverse The Smdrud is the Satadrnd or Sutlej 
which then flowed in the bed of the Hakra, and the Chandrud is 
the united Chinab or what we now call the Trunab This explanation 
has the advantage of completely satisfying the phonetic requirements 
and appears also to be less far-fetched 

L 44, 1. 6 Philosophers and geometricians have divided the land of 
Hind into nine tinegual parts ^ ^as appears from the 
hooL called BatanhdU 

The identity of this ‘ Batankal ’ with " Eatanjali” has been doubted, - 
as there is nothing corresponding to this statement in any of the extant 
works of Patanjali The discussion on the subject in Yol II to which 
Dowson refers is misconceived and gets us nowhere An examina- 
tion of the origmal Arabic text shows that the above quotation is not 
from Patanjali himself but from a Commentary written by an 

unnamed author or glossator on some book of Patanjah's The words 
used are j--** This Tihd is cited in several other places also 

by Alberuni and the excerpts from it are neither philosophic nor meta- 
physieal They are all of a Puranic character, treating of cosmographic 
subjects (Sachau, Tr II, 263-4 Notes) 

I 45, 7 6 And the mountain of Meru stands opposite to the 
southei n pole 

It should be pointed out in justice to Alberuni that what is here put 
into his mouth regarding Meru and the heavenly bodies revolving imund 
it by Rashidiu d-dm does not represent his own knowledge or opinion It 
is merely part of an excerpt from Brahmagupta and the Chapter in which 
the sentences occur is entitled “ Of Mount Meru, according to the authors 
of the Pnranas and of others” (S L243) The “others” are Brahma- 
gupta, Balabhadra and Aryabhatta Alberuni even warns his readers 
that “ all that Balabhadra produces is foolish, both in words and matter ” 
lib 244) 

I 46, 7 11. This mountain is so high that Firdausi probably meant the 
folloicing vet se to apply to it 

This also does not occur anywhere in the origmal Arabic. The 
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* rcrao * is only n purple patch' interpolated by Rashid or the Persian 
parnplirast (cf. S. I. 202). 

I. 47, 7. 5. There arc rivers and large streams, etc. 

The Persian text appears to have been very defective here and this 
important passage is rendered very differently in sovci’al places by Sachau. 
Some of the loponyms also are very differently spell. Sac'iau translates 
it thus; “In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kayabish, f.e., 
Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorvand on account of its many 
branches. It is joined by several afllucnts. 1. The river of the Pass of 
Ghuzalc. 2. The river of the gorge of Pancliir below the town of Par- 
wan. 3.4. The river Slmrwat and the river Siwa, which latter flows 
through the town of Laubaga, i.c. Lamghan ; they join the Ghorvand at 
the pass of Druta. 5. 6. The rivers Nhr and Kira. Swelled by these 
afiluents the Ghorvand is a great stream opposite the town of Pursha- 
var, being there called the near the village of Mahanara, on the 

eastern bank of the river and it falls into the river Sindh at the Castle of 
Bitur, below the capital of A1 Qandahar which is Vaihand.” 
(S. I. 239). 

Now Thornton writes thus in his article on the Kabul river. “ It 
rises about si.vty miles from Kabul, at a short distance beyond w'hich’ it 

receives the Lohgar river About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives 

the river of Panch'shir It then receives the Tagao river The 

united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join it about 20 miles further 
down. At a distance of 20 miles more, the .Surkhrhd or Red River falls 
into it. 20 miles further cast, it receives the Kama, called also the 

river of Kunar Just below Dobandi, it is joined by the Landyc or 

Panjkora and receives the river of Sw.lt from the north-cast. After 

this connuence, the Kabul river falls into the Indus opposite Attock.” 

It is clear from this that Albcruni’s river of Ghorvand is not, as 
Dowson says in his note, the afilucnt or tributary called Ghorband in 

nnr mnn<3 hilt, him mnin Kbrnnin thf» frrpnh Kihnl i*ivr>r. itcr.1f Tr will h.-> 
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pnr after getting oS a little above Jahannuma, xa Jalalabad” (A’ 
Bevendge, Babiirnama, Tr 421). The Ford [M'abar] of Uabnara is the 
Marmxnara of Baihaqi (E D II, 150) and may have been near vrhat 
15 nov? called Pratab ]Minara— the Fallen ilinara [or Tower] 
(Raverty N. A 93) Bitur which is said to have been below 

Waihmd is probably the Petora of Captain Wood, who states that he 
passed by it on his journey by boat from Attock to KalabSgh (Journey 
to the Source of the Ovns, Ed Yule, p 7G) Mr H C Snvastava in- 
forms me that Petore still ensts at about 3i miles south of the Attack 
Bridge and is locally Imown at Kot Petlicrc The rums of a Buddhist 
stupa, two rock-cut wells and of a castle can be still traced and arc 
clearly visible The Nur and the Qiri are two rivers of Kafinstan in 
the north-west of Lamghin (Raverty, N A 108, 135) They arc shown 
in (Sir) C R Markham’s ‘Map of the Sulaiman Sfonntains on the 
Forthem Frontier of India ’ in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for January, 1879 Sec also E. D II 4G5 
I, 48 , 1 2. After that there comes from the tcest the rtier of Tibet, 
called the Jailam 

‘ Tibet’ IS a palpable error for Behat, the ancient Vitasta and 
the Kashmiri Veth 

I 49 , 1 16 It comes from the city of Ttirmuz nnd the eastern hills 
IS a mistranscnption of Narmad What Alberhni really 
says is that “between the mouths of the rners Sarsuti and Ganges is the 
mouth of the nver Narmada, which descends from the eastern mountains 
and takes its course in a south-western direction ” (S I 261) 

I 50 , 1 4 The three eastern streams are the Balan, Laclafi and Naim 

Sachau reads Nahni, Hradini and Pavani (I 261) All that follows 
upto the end of section lii at page 53 infra is, again, not an expression 
of Alberum’s own opinions or knowledge, but an exposition of the Puranic 
geography He is merely reporting or repeating what is said about the 
rivers of India in the Matsya and Vayu Puranas (S 1. 257, 259) The 
mention in the latter part of the excerpt of people whose kps are like 
inverted ears, whose ears hang down to their shoulders and whose 
faces are like those of horses, indicates that we are in the region of 
cosmographic myth and not of scientific geography 
I 54, 7 4 from foot In stating these distances tee tcill begin from 

Kanauj 

Alberuni’s Indian Itineraries are, speaking generally, more accurate 
and reliable than those of Istakbn or Ibn Hauqal, and he appears also to 
have been fully aware of the pitfalls which he in the path of a scientific 
investigator, who had to depend upon the assertions of individuals of the 
Hindu mentality His Tables of Distances are introduced with the 
following prefatory observations, the significance of which cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, especially as they have been hghtly passed over in 
this version of Rashid-ud-din’s abstract "It is only with the greatest 
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exertion and caution that we ean, to some extent, correct the statements 
of the Hindus. But we could not make up our mind to suppress that 
which we knew on account of that which we did not know. We ask the 
reader’s pardon, where there is anything wrong.” (S. I. 200; see also 
Keinaud, Fragments, 82-3; Tr. 102). 

The information contained in these fifteen or sixteen itineraries is 
derived from three different sources of very unequal value: (1) The 
Quarter-Master-General’s Department of the Sultan, as regards the routes 
along which Mahmud’s cohorts had marched, in the course of his 
invasions, leaving fire, famine and slaughter in their trail. Many of 
the places mentioned in ‘Utbi’s history, Bhatiya, Nandna, Narain, 
Thanesar, Barhamshil, Loharin, Mathura, Bari are noticed here also. 
They are the most reliable part of this lucubration. (2) The informa- 
tion supplied by Musalman traders, travellers and authors about the 
more distant parts of the country. (3) The literary and traditional state- 
ments of old Hindu writers and living pandits about towns and countries 
famous in Hindu literature and history, e.g., Ujjain, Bhilsa, Tanja- 
war, Eameshar, Kamarup, Khajuraha, Baroi (Dwarka), Uwarayahar, 
Odravishaya, etc. Eespecting these, Alberuni had to rely on the asser- 
tions of persons whose knowledge he knew to be derived merely from 
tradition or hearsay, but he had to accept them for the nonce, for want 
of anything more trustworthy. 

It will be observed that whereas the distances tabulated in the 
itineraries of the first class are expressed precisely in tens and units as 
8, 9, 12, 15 or 17 farsaMis, those drawn from the second and third 
sources are expressed only in round numbers, 20, 40, 50, etc. In fact, 
these numbers are all but useless and rarely helpful in the identification 
of place-names which are doubtful or incorrectly transcribed or relate to 
extensive districts or provinces. These latter were, for the most part, 
only vague geographical expressions, the connotations of which were not 
fixed and must have varied from time to time in accordance with 
historical events which changed the political map of India. 

Alberimi states here that his farsaMi Is four miles but this is the 
Arabian mile, which is neither the English statute mile nor the English 
geographical mile. He is careful to define this mile here as equal to 4000 
cubits (S. 1. 166-7) and at I. 200, he again declares that 1 FarsaJch 
— 4 miles = 1 Kurdli = 16000 cubits. If the cubit is reckoned at 24 fingers 
or about eighteen inches (A. G. I. 571), Alberuni’s mile must be valued 
at 6000 feet and his Farsalth at 24000 feet = 4 6/11 English miles. But 
the length of the cubit or is variously estimated and Sprengei 
reckons the Arabian mile as equal to 2000 metres = 2186 English yards 
= 6558 feet. {Die Post und Beiserouten des Orients, Vorrede, xxvi 
apud S. II. 316 note). Mr. Gibb equates the Arabian mile with 1921 
metres (Travels of Ibn Batuta, 347-8). Now, four Arabian miles of 2186 
English yards each would be = 8744 yards = 4 39/40 mijes. Or ii 
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Mr Gibb’s estimate is preferred, 4 Arabian miles — 7684 metres = 25200 
feet = 4 17/22 English miles Pr. (Sir) Anrel Stein takes Alberuni’s farsakh 
to have measured a little short of five miles (J A S. B. 1899, p 25) 

Elliot, Cunningham, Eaverty and others who have animadverted on 
the undue abridgment of the distances laid down in Alberuni’s itineraries, 
have done so on the supposition that his farsaJcJi was equal to only three 
miles But it will be seen that this fundamental postulate or assumption 
IS demonstrably incorrect It follows, not only that the animadversions 
are founded on their own error, but that the identifications they have 
proposed on the basis of that assumption must be of doubtful validity. 

The following comparative table will show that Alberuni’s farsakh 
works out at five miles oi oven more, when he speaks from his own 
Icnowledge or had trustworthy sources of information — 


Kabul to Ghazna 

17 f 

88 miles 

(I G. KIV 12) 

Parshdwar to Punpur 

15 f 

79 


(I G XIV 12) 

Waihmd-Parshawar 

14 f 

60 


(Sarkar, I A. cii) 

Dunpur to Kabul 

12 f. 

90 

H 

(Sarkar, I. A cm) 

Patna-Mungir 

15 f 100 


(Seeley, Roadbook, 3). 

Qanau 3 -Ka]uraha 

80 f 

180 


(A G I 481). 

Qanau3-Ja3mau 

12 f 

58 

H 

(Thornton, Gaz 542). 

Mungir-Ohampa 

80 f 

186J 


(A G I. 672) 

Qanau 3 -Matliura 

28 f 

165J 


(A G I 672) 

Anhilwara-Soranath 

BO f. 

260 


(Measured on the map) 

QanaU 3 Mirat 

40 f. 

225 



Pdnipat-Kithal 

10 f 

25 Kos 

(YazdiinE D.III 494), 


But this docs not mean that his distances are always correctly stated 
They aio often undoubtedly faulty, but this is because his informants— 
Hindu Pandits, Muhammadan travellers, merchants or sailors had no 
real knowledge of the remote districts and towns which they had hoard 
of, read about, or casually visited. Some confusion appears to have been 
introduced also by the fact that Alboruni has copied some of his dis- 
tances from Hindu authors who had stated them in terms of the 
ambiguous Tojana, which had to bo converted into FarsakTis, 

The r ojana has been variously estimated at from 4J to 9 miles and 
its exact length has been a frequent subjeet of puzzlement and contro- 
versy (A G I B7i-2) In fact, the Yojana, like the Koe, would appear 
to have been hacha as well as pucca and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to say whether the Yojana in a particular case is of the first class or 
of the second We have 3 Ust seen Alboruni stating explicitly 
that a Kui oh was equal to a Farsakh or 4 Arabian miles But at 
I 16G, where he gives the Hindu Table of measures of length, ho states as 
explicitly that the Kuroh was only 4000 Arabian yards or cubits, tc. 
GOOD feet or one Arabian mile Then at 1. 167, he assures us that 
the Yojana was equal to 8 Arabian miles or 32000 Arabian yards = 48,000 
foot and that the Kuroh was i of a Yojana, t.e. 4 Arabian miles. 
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Elsewhere he tells us that Valabh'a [Vala] is 30 Yojanas from Xnhilwara 
(Text. 205, 1. 21 = Tr, 11. 7). Here, the Yojana must be the short one of 
about 4^ miles, as the real distance is about 150 miles. Anhilwad [Patan] 
is in Lat. 23°-52'' N. ; Long. 72°-10' E, Vala near Bhavnagar in Lat. 
2l°-46'' E. ; Long. 72°-ll'' E. It is evident that the Yojana was of two 
sorts and .41beruni himself makes no secret of his own bewilderment. 

I. 54, last line. Eight parsa7igs from that[J(ij7nau] is Kartca; fro 7 n 
Korica to Bralmashk eight ; thcTice to Jlhhabudi eight ; 
the77ce to the T7'ee of Ba7'agi (P7'dg) tzcelve. 

The relative situations of three of these places are reversed in the 
Arabic. According to Sachau and also Reinaud, (83; Tr. 103), what 
Albcruni says is; “Jajjamau 12 farsaJch from Qanoj. Abhapuri 8 f., 
Kuraha 8 f., Barhamshil 8 f.. Tree of Prayag 12 f.” (S.I. 200). If the 
Arabic is right, Kuraha must be Kora-Jahanabad, which lies about 29 
miles west of Fathpur in Kha]uha Tahsll, Fathpur District, and about 
112 miles north-west of Prayag by road. (Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
quoted in Sarkar, I.A. cxii). Alberuni gives the latitude of Kuraha as 
26°-P N. The I. G. makes it 2G°-7' N. {XV. 398). 

Barhamshil reminds one of “the Brahman’s Fort ” of ‘Utbi ’ which 
was also called ‘ Munj ’. ‘ Bralimashil ’ literally means, ‘Brahman’s or 
(Brahma’s) Rock or Stone.’ Munj has been supposed by Elliot to be 
Hajhawan or Manjhawan, ten miles south of Kanhpur (Cawnpore). 
(E.D. II. 458). Dr. Nazim thinks it must be Munjh, which lies about 
thirteen miles north-east of Etawa (Mahmud of Ghazna, 109). But a 
glance at the map will show that neither hlanjhawan nor Mun,ih can be 
identified with Albcruni’s Brahmashil, as the latter is said to have been 
12 farsaJehs, about 60 miles only, north of Prayag. Majliawan is 10 miles 
south of Cawnpore which is 124 miles north-west of Prayag (Th. 24) 
and Miinjh, near Etawa, is ruled out a fortiori, as it" is even more 
remote. 

There is a Manjhanpur about thirty miles north-west of Allahabad 
(Constable 28 Be). It is approximately in Lat. 25°-32' N., Long. 
81°-30'' E. (I. G. XVII. 197) and may he Brahmashil. 

Abhapuri (Abhaypuri?) cannot be identified. 
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identified I suggest that the right reading may be Awadbihar 

—the Awandbibar of Minhjl] {Talaqat-t-Naai) t, Text 123, 1 2), 
■which IS said to have been one of the djstnets conquered by ]M‘uizz-ud- 
din Sam Uddandapur or Uddandvxhar was the old eapital of Magadha 
and is now represented by the town of Bihar. There was a great 
Buddhist monastery and college here. It is mentioned m an inscription 
of Surapala of the Pa)a dynasty (Rakhaldas Banerjea in J. A.S B 
1911, p 760) The distance given is only approximate and meant 
probably for the nearest boundary of the kingdom Another phonetic 
approach may bo Vidcha Its capital, Mithila (Darbhanga), was in 
North Bihar ( J A S B 1897, p 89 , 1 G XVII, 880), In a word, 
Uwaryahar must be either Awandbiliar or Videha, te South Bihar or 
North Bihar, but the former is to be preferred 

Urdabishak (Ourdabisbau in R 101) which was on the borders of 
the sea, fifty farsaJehs from Awandbiliar (or Bihar) most be ‘TJdranshaya’ 
or ‘ Odravishaya’, the country of the Odras, ? e , Onyas, not ‘ Urdhva- 
Vishaya* as Sachau suggests (II 318 Notes) His MS read ‘Ordabishau’, 
but this must be due to the copyist having transposed the ^ and “ The 
ancient province of Odradesha,” says Cunningham, “ comprised the whole 
of the present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and part of Medmi- 
pur” (Midnapore) _(A G I 511) Odra is mentioned by Alberum himself 
in the list of countries in the east, in juxtaposition with Magadha, 
Mithila, Samatata, Paundra, Utkala, etc (S I. 301) 

I 55, last line The} e ts a "kingdoin which is at piesent near Ghiin, 
and the beginning of that is Dar (or Hur), forty 

The Arabic has it thus ‘ Thence along the coast towards the east are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur first Daraur, which is 
41) f from Urdabishau, Kanji 30 f , Malaya 4D f., Kunk which is the last 
of Jaur 's possessions in this direction' (S I 200, R 104) ‘Jaur' is the 
Arabic way of writing ‘Chola’ and the king referred to is the great 
Raja Raja Chola I, who reigned from 985 to 1011 A C, or his son 
Rajendra Choladeva I, who succeeded him and ruled upto 1052 A C. 
“In the course of his reign. Raja Raja passed from victory to victory, 
conquering the eastern Ohalulcyan kingdom of Vengi, then Coorg and 
Quilon,'and even the, northern kingdom of Kalmga At his death, he 
was the undoubted Lord Paramount of Southern India and ruled a 
langdom which included nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and Mysore His son continued his father's ambitious career 
and his conquests extended to Onssa and even Bengal ” (Smith, E H I 
346 6) 

Daraur is Dravara, i e Dravida Malaya must be the Pandya country 
comprising the modem districts of Tanjore, Madura, etc. (A G I 549, 
551) Kunk is KongU-nad, the old name of a province which comprised 
Coimbatore and the south-western taluqs of the present Salem distnet. 

“ Coimbhtore is even now called Kongunad. During the ninth- cen- 
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tury, the Kongu country passed under the Ch’ola Icings who held itifor 
nearly 200 years. It thou fell in tlie eleventh century into the hands 
of the Hoyshalas.” (LG, X. 358). 

It is perhaps worth noticing in connection with Alberuni’s spelling 
of the name * Chola ’ that the oldest form is ‘ Chora as in the Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, Ptolemy has ‘ Choral ’ and Pliny ‘Sora’. (I.G. X. 326). 

I. 56, 1.8. Thence {from Paialiimtra] to Mang'iri, fifteen Champa 

thirty; Diihampur fifty, Ganga Sctgar, thirty. 

Manglri is i\Ionghyr, the old name of which is said to have been 
Mundagiri or Modagiri (A.G.T. 476) or Madgagiri (Inscription of 12th or 
13th century), “Hill of Madga” (I. G. XVII. 401-2). The actual 
distance of Slough yr from Patna is about 100 miles. (Seeley, Road-book 
of India, Pt. 1, p. 3). It is reckoned at 37 Shahjahani Kos — each ,Kos of 
500 yards = about 2 3/6 miles, i.c. 96 miles by Bakhtawar Khan, the 
secretary of Aurangzeb, in the Miratu-l-7dam. (E. D. VII, 163). 

Champa is the old name of Bhdgalpur district. Close to 
Bliagalpur, two villages named Champanagar and Champapur still exist. 
(A. G. I. 477). 

Dukampur has not been located, probably because the name 
is spelt wrongly. The reference seems to me to be to f) 
Vikrampur (the old capital of the Sena kings of Bengal), eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. The copyists appear to have first turned it into 
then into and lastly into this fantastic 

Vikrampur is still the name of a pargana in Munshiganj division of 
Dacca district. Lat. 23°-33' N., Long. 90°-30' E. (I. G. VIII 220; XXI. 
182). Vikrampur was the favourite residence of Ballalasena, the great 
grandfather of Lakshraanasena (r. 1119-1192 A. C.) 

Ganga Sagar, where the Ganges fell into the sea at one time, must 
be Saugor island. It is said to be about thirty 140 miles— from 

Dukampur. As Vilcrarapur is in Lat. 23'^-33' N., Long. 99°-30'' E. (I. G. 
XXI. 182), and Saugor island, at the mouth of Hooghly, lies between Lat. 
2l°-30' and 21°-36^ N. and Long. 88°-2' and 88°-lP,E. (I.G. XXL 366), 
the real distance between the two places must be nearer 240 miles 
than 140. , Tlie error may be due to the confusion or ambiguity 
about the length of the Yojana. Two hundred and forty miles would be. 
about equal to thirty pucca Yojanas of about eight miles each. 

I. 56, last line. Thence [i.e. from Mali Bari, ten f, from 'Qanatij], 
to DiiTcam, forty-five. 

“Dukam” is Dogaon, on the bank of the Sarju, about four miles 
west of Nanpara station on the Bengal North-Western Railway. It is 
22 miles north of Bahraieh in Oudh, (I. G. XVIII, 367). Lat. 27° 65' 
N., Long. 81°-35' E. It is now in ruins, but was a prosperous town in the 
days of Akbar and copper coins struck here by him and Shah' Jahan 
are not uncommon. (Vost, The Dogaon Mint, in J. A. S. B. 1895, pp. 69- 
71). It is said to have been destroyed about the end of the reign of Shah 
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Jahan in consequence of tKe curse of a saint named ShaK Sajan. (Gazet- 
teer of Oude. Ed. 1877, 1 144). 

L 56, last line. Thence (from DuJcain) to the kingdom of Silhet, ten ; 
thence to the city of Bhut, ttcelve. 

This Silhet is, as Dowson notes, Shahjahanpur-Silhat in Gorakhpur. 
It IS 30 miles east of Gorakhpur town Lat 26°-40'' N , Long 83'’-63'' E. 
Bhut may be Bettiah, Lat 26°-48'' N., Long 84°-3(K B., which is 82 miles 
east of Gorakhpur, * e B2 east of this Silliet (Th ). Bettiah is the chief 
town of Champaran, the north-east division of the district of Saran, and 
that division is often called Bettiah oven now, (Th ) If Sylhet is the 
place of that name in Gorakhpur, Reinaud's identification of this ‘ Bhut' 
with Bhutan (Fragments, lOB n ) will not bear examination. 

I 57,7.2. Thence for ttco hundred parasangs, it is called Tiliit, 
where the men are very black and flat-nosed like the 
Turks 

The words for “ two hundred parasangs” are not in the Arabic Text, 
(98, 1 11), which merely says that “further on, the country to the right 
[of Bhut] IS called Tilwat, the inhabitants Tarn, people of very black 
colour and flat-nosed like the Turks ” (S I. 201 ; R Tr lOB). Tilwat (or 
Tilut) IS Tirhut The old Sansknt form Tiriibhukti is probably deriv- 
ed from its “flat-nosed ” Mongoloid inhabitants called Tharus The 
Tharus are mentioned along with the Koch and Moch by Minhaj 
(T N. in E D. II. 310, q v my Note See also Blochmann, J A S B 
1873, p 239 note). 

1 58, 7. 1 Thence to Dhal, of which the capital is Blturi, to the king- 
dom of KankyU’ -.-^‘is twenty parasangs. 

In the Arabic, “the capital is (iJj? Tiaun or Tivari” (Text 99, 1 1), 
of which the ruler is called “ Gangeya” (S. I. 202, R Tr. 106). 
Sachau says that “ its position cannot be determined”, but there can bo 
little doubt that it is Tripuri, the ancient capital of Dahala or the Chcdi 
country It is now called Tevar and was also known as Karanbel. 
The village of Tevar lies about four miles from Jabalpur (Jubbulporo) 
(I G. SIV, 207). ‘ Tiv^an Brahmans ’ are a well-known caste in the United 
Provinces Kanlcyu (Gangyu) is Gangoyadova Chedi, who ruled from 
about 1020 to 1040 AC He is mentioned by Baihaqi also, who says that 
Banaras was in the kingdom of Gang[eya], when Ahmad Nialtigin 
sacked it in 424 A H 1034 A C. (Text, 497, 1. 9 f. f , E H II, 123) 

I. 58, 7. 3. Thence to Astir, thence to Banawas, on the shore of the sea 
Banawnsi is a place of great antiquity and is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
It lies sixteen miles south-west of Hangal in the Sirsi taluka of Dh.arwar 
district Lat 14° 33^ N, Long. 76°-6' E. Alberuni is mistaken in saying 
that it lies on the sea coast (Fleet in B G I ii 278-9 note) 

Asur or Apsur, as Sachau and Remand read it, has not been identi- 
fied It may be the old part of Barceloro, the name of which is 
Basaruru in Canarese and is also written Abasai'iir by Ibn Baluta 
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(IV'. T7-S!\ IK^arnr by AbulMa 180 nnd Bnrsnlar, 

nai'nloor, Barcabir by o'.lK'n. 18 -95' K. It lio'J ten mile.*; foulh 
of Bhitl-.i’. • V'nk. II, 8. 55}. Cijn-i.'ililt.* 81 B c. r.n. Barkalor. 

I, 59, 1. 7. /-5‘o!.-! y.ah-.trn l.l/’ijf/nrrfi). dt the iiir.iunct of thiyUj-fuic f. 

vt'-'U fo a Ditdhi ; (hcncr. in Jius'hni'., 




Dfi.Ihi tnny In' nu lnh!, naw* in imnjnna IlBbahnl, .Ihsn^i district, 
nineteen inilf ' '^nntb of InlitP'tf- It contains n r.'cat number of 
Ch'uvbd ruins nn<i a l.int'' >.5irin*.b''i tank, (.Silborrad’K Art. on the 
“ Hl'-tory of VVc tcnj BnnOeiVb'in'I " in iI..V.S,B, 1952, p. 1‘2,) note), 
Dnd.nhi is rai l in ibc L<f. r.b>o (Xf. .870 to have bccJi n place of 
rtrent importr.ncf' r.t one The tanl: nud temples nre staled 

totse nnd.ou5>i'' By <(f tin- <J:nndet p.-riod .and n cjloiml imuite, twenty 
feet bijth. of t!!>’ juatulion isje-rn.alion of Vr.hnu, which, is c.irvcd on .i 
Ttitu cl'r'' !iy. is r. 1'1 m''n'.i<m'' 1. Dul ihi i" n’mwn in Constable 27 Dc. 
nndjs in Lr,t. 25 -25' X., l.tmt*. 7ri •2h' !i. (1.0. ri!.). It in true tiiat this 

ijifTtr. from ih.at niven by Alb^Htni binisr-lf — 2> -lO’ K. — in the Qonttn-i* 
’liftf'udi \8. II. 817 Xotf-A. tiut this is of jilt!c or no moment. A!bcn'jni’.s 
results r jmetimet v.ary from th.o''" of ju idem }-nrvcy,s by 2. 3 .nnd even 
•S dcervfs in retard to plac's. tbc names and situations of which arc 
rib oltiuly c;r;.'*dn. (’omparc t)i<’ following : 




JinrthoJnmfir'r Atlas. 


IC-ihnl 

a'5'-57' 

ajViO' 

IV' iiv.vr.r 

35 -55' 

35M' 

.T.nikarn 

,T! -20' 

32"‘-5r.' 

.Mnlldn 

29 -50' 

30'. 1 2' 

Tir.uri uT ubbnlpar'') 

2T-0' 

2T'.3G' 

P.'itnlipnir.a 

22 250' 

25"2I7' 

MhuRir 

22’ -0' 

2 5' -23' 

DahmVl (KCsriiur) 

.31 -10' 

.32X17' 

Ujjain 

2-5 .0' 

23XD' 

Tiinioro 

l;V-0' 

10X.17' 

Rdmc-hw.sr 

13-0' 

0M7' 

Br.-iliman.'’bid 

2G~10' 

25X52' 

Tir. 

2rr-I5' 

25“-0' 


(Bachau, IT. 311, 317). 

Tbisidionld tend) tis ibal in those casCh' in which the .situation of n place 
admits of doubt, the Table of Latitudoa Riven in (be Qatiun-i ]\fas'udi 
is not likely to prove helpful and may be even ini.slcadinR. 

llcinnud nnd Sachan rend the second name ns B-.mahur, notB.ds’hur 
and there is also the variant ‘ Mihur.i ’. .Sachan makes the distance from 
Dt'idiii to B.imahhr, soventeen farsakhs (I. 202), but Roinaud nRrccs with 
Dow.son in rc.aditiR the fiRnrc as seven. All three nRreo, however, in 
placing Bis’inhr or Bitnalu'ir five /7irsfifc/iR north of Blulsa. There is a 
place called Bisodn which lies about 25 miles north of Bliilsfi (Constable, 

7 
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27 Cc) and it may be the to^n meant, if the right reading is Bas’hhr 
Alberuni makes the distance between Mahabalistan (Bhilsi) and 
U.ijain nine (or ten) farsaUis only, which is wrong Bhilsi is in Long 
77°-50' E , Lat. 23°-30' N„ II] jam in Long 75°-47' E The two places 
are really about two degrees of Longitude, about 130 miles, not 45 or 50 
miles only, distant from each other Ujoain, again, is more to the north 
of Ehar, than to the east of it 

I. 60, 7.5. From Dhar going soiitTi, you come to MaJiitmahra, ten 
f , thence to Kundaki, ticejiUj , thence to Namatcar on the 
ftnnLs of the Nerhadda, ten , thence to Bisicdj , ticentij , 
thence to Maldakar, on the han'ka of the Godavery, sixty f 
Almost all the toponyras are written differently in the Arabic (Test, 
99, 1 11) Sachau has Bhumihara, Kand, Naraivnr, Alispur and Man- 
dagir” Remand reads “Mahumahra, Kandwahu, Namiwar, Albaspur 
and Matdakar ” All that can bo said of the first of these names is that it 
seems to be a’ miswriting of Maheshwar and that the second may be 
Kiandwa The third must be meant for Nimawar which lies on the 
right bank of the Narmada, 90 miles south of Ujjain (Th ) Alispur may 
stand for Ellichpur and Mandagli, which Sachau was uhable to locate, is 
undoubtedly Muugipattau (now called Paithan), a place of great 
antiquity and the legendary capital of Shilivahan It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and also in the Pertplus It is now in Aurangibid district and 
lies on the north bank of the Godavery (I G XIX 317) Constable 31 Cb 
Ellichpur is said to have been founded by an old-time Jaina Riji named 
H (I G XIL s, n) and is mentioned by Barani (T P Test, 222, 1 9) 
Khandwa also is said in the I Gr to be a place of considerable 
antiquity “ Owing to its position at the junction of the two roads 
leading from Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have 
been occupied at an early period— It is mentioned by the geographer 
Alberuni In the twelfth century, it was a great seat of Jam worship • 
The town has four old tanks with stone embankments" (XV 241) 

!^andwa may be, as this writer suggests, the Kundaki (Kand 
or Kandawaha) of this passage, but it is at least forty miles south of the 
Narmada and not north of it, as Alberuni locates it Nimawar is on that 
river, but it lies about SO miles north-east of Khandwa and not fifty 
south of it Agam, it is said to be 49 (9 + 10 + 20 -h 10) farsakhs, that 
is, about 240 miles distant from Ujjain, but this is more than double the 
true distance, which is 90 miles only (Th ) Alberuni has, in fact, reversed 
the positions of and doubled the distance between the two places 

The whole of this Malwa itinerary is more or less full of error 
The great Ajab polyhislor is merely repeating what he had learnt 
from books or from his Pandits about all such places in the province as 
were “ renowned in Hindu story ” He is not moving due south from 
Dudahi, but jumping from one famous town to another and towards all 
npints of the compass, as the names occurred to him The ambig^ty 
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relating to the Yojana and the Kuj'oli may have been partlj' responsible 
for the disparity in the distances and his informants’ ignorance of 
topography for the confusion in the bearings. 

I. 69, 1. 10. Bah'uj and jDTianjiir, forty-tico f. south of Anliilioar a. 

Bahruj is, of course. Broach, but Dhanjur is not so easily identified, 
Reinaud reads ‘ Rahanhour ’ and Sachau ‘ Eihanjur ’ (Fragments, 88, Tr. 
112; S. I. 205), The place meant is Rander, a very old town near Surat 
on the other side of the Tapti. Barbosa speaks of it about loll A. C. as 
‘RaneT and says it was “ a rich' and agreeable place of the floors, which' 
had very large and fine ships.” The Portuguese sacked it in 1630. It is 
mentioned also in an inscription of the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, 
which is now in the mosque at Navsari, about eighteen miles south of 
Siirat. It relates to a mosque erected at ‘ Ranel ’ by Malik Slaqbul, who 
was then Governor of Gujarat. 

I. 61, 1. 14. TPesf from Nardna is Multan at the distance of fifty 
parasangs ; thence to Bhhti fifteen ; south-east from Bhati 
is Aror, fifteen. Bhati is situated between tioo arms of the 
Indus. 

Aror was south-west, not south-east, of Bhati according to Sachau, 
(S. I. 2Q5). But Dr. Nazim translates the passage thus: “Prom 
Bazilna towards the west, Multan is 60 f. and Bhati is 16 f. and from 
Bhati towards the south-west, Aror is 1.5 f. It {Aror) is a township 
heticeen the two arms of the river Sind.” (M. G. 199 note). Dr. Nazim’s 
point is that it is Aror and not Bhati which is said to lie between two 
arms of the Sind [Indus] and he is, most probably, right. It maj’ be 
worth while to note that Sir H. Elliot had rendered the sentence exactly 
like Dr. Nazim in his First Edition (Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, 1819, p. 30). 

Alberuni’s ‘ Bhati ’ has been supposed by some writers to be identical 
with the ‘ Bhatiya’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi, but the phonetic resemblance 
seems illusory. Wherever Bhatiya was — whether at Uchcli. Bhera, 
Bhatinda, or Bhatner, it was not this Bhati, which was 15 farsnlhs— 
about seventy miles — north-east of Aror. The latter is really one 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Uclich, (Mihrin, 24S note) and 
much more remote still from all the other places mentioned — Bhera, 
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(I, G. s. n.) 'Bivlawnrdn' i*! rciill> BilliiVAr uhicti lim wO'^l of Chnmbi nnd 
Bouth of Blindrnvnl). It is ficquonly mentioned ns * Vnllipurfi ' in the 
JRajatm nnpini. It is nov, nulled Bisolih nnd wn'; the cupitul of one of the 
duofships ultncliod to the Jummii division of tlic Alpine Piinjuh, (Stem, 
J.A S.B 1806, ]) 127 ; A G 1 162, IfrO ConMtvhlc 21 A u. n n Bdaor 

Liddu(l.3) is the vallcj of the Liddur river uliicli is one of the 
prmcipnl focderi of the .Ihduin, It nsci in the southern slope of the 
mountnins bounding Kashmir on the norlli-enl, in Lai BT-S' N Ix/ng 
76°-48', and falls into Iho Jliolam five miles below IsUmsold (Tb) Sir 
Walter Lawicncc says it is also tailed the LimlHJdri nd that it comei 
down from the cvorlnsling imowa, ovcrbnnging the held of the vallc>, 
which IS famous for its beautiful sccncri (t^'nllci of Kashmir. IS) 

I. 62, f. 7. Thcucc (/iom fli/nmnii) (n Oolt, l^n , (h^'ncf to Ahor t^n, 
thence to mtrnt ten , Foiuprit tfn 

S reads the second name as ‘ Kuti ^ .and Icivcs it unidentified 
Dowson supposes it to be II Ij Ghat I venture to suggest that Kuli may 
be an error for tl/- J/ [ Koh or Koil or Kol], the old name of 
‘Aligarh “ The central position of Koil on the roads from Jlathnr v and 
Agra to Delhi and Kohilklmnd mnlccs it a jiosl of great military 
imiiortancc It is a very old town nnd is «aid to have been named after 
a demon named Kol, whom Balarvm is s.nifl to h.ivc destroyed ” (I G V 
209) It is described, in 1193 A C , ns one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind (Tnj«-f-0/WfiMr m BD 222) Mirat is about 90 
miles from Koil (Seeley, Road Book of India, Ed 1826, p IS) Alberiini 
makes it 20 /hi salhs which is nearly the same 

I. 62, J 10. In going fiouth-iccst from [.Snnfim] to Arnl-hur, nine 
f , thence to TJajnir, sia., thence to MnndhuUtr, the 
capital of Tjfhaicar, eight f 

R has Adat’hur(88) S roads itns ^jrV'(Tc\t, 101, 1 2) ‘Adittahaur* 
(I. 20G) If the second letter is read ns a t'hi, and the third as a l>e, we 
get Auhbahor, tc Abohar, a place of great antiquity on the o?tf 
channel of the Sutlej It was the frontier town of the district of Dibrilpur 
It 13 mentioned by Barani as well as Budduni, as lying on the route from 
Delhi to hfultrin Minhaj (E D II 350) nnd Ibn Batuta both passed 
through it in going to and coming from the latter town (Gibh, 190) 
It was the native town of Shams-i-Siraj, the historian, and his grand- 
father was revenue officer of the dirtnct Abohar is said to mean 
‘ Pool of Uboh ’ and to have been named after Uboh, the wife of 
Janra, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Rajiv Rasnlu (Slihrivn, 
263 note and 278) Alberuni’s spelling seems to lend countenance 
to this traditional derivation and indicates that the old name was not 
‘Abohar ’ but ‘Auhbahor’ or ‘Anbohhar* The town is now in the Fazilka 
tahsil of Ferozepore district (LG V 2) Constable 24 E b. 

' Hajniror Jajjanir (S Text, 101, 1 2) is an equally knotty problem. 
It is mentioned by Wassaf (B. D. HI 86) and it is probably the same aa 
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Janjer, wlneK was the nativet own of a well-hnown family of 
Sayyads in the reigns of Balban and ‘Alau-d-din Khalji, according to 
Barani {Tar. Fir, Text, 118. 1. 8; 350, 1. 3 ff). But it seems that the real 
name was neither ‘ Hajnir ’ nor Janjer bjit Jajner and that it is now re- 
presented by Janer village— a ruined site in the Zira tahsilof Ferozepore 
district, Pan J ah. Janer is twelve miles distant from the town of Zira 
and six from that of Moga, q.v. Constable 25 Ah. It_ is locally said to 
have been the capital of the Parihar rulers of the district in old days and 
a huge mound of ancient times can be still seen in the place. 

The last name is written by R. as Medhukur (88), by S. as Mandahukur 
(206) and by Baihaqi as Mandakkur (Text, 523, 1. 6 f£.) Alberuni and 
Baihaqi both state that it was the specific name or designation of the 
strongest fortress, fortified camp or citadel (^r-^O in the town of 
Lahore. Abul Fazl mentions a ‘ Mankoknor ’ in his list of the Dastiirs 
or Revenue Divisions of the Suba of Lahore and places it in juxtaposition 
with Sialkot, which is 63 miles N.N.E. of Lahore. {Ain. Tr. II. 110). 
But if this Mandakkur was the citadel of Lahore itself, it could not have 
been identical with or even in close proximity to Sialkot. 

Medhukur, Mandahukur, ‘ Mandakkur ’ look like corrupt or debased 
forms of some such Hindu name as Madrakgarh or Mand-i-Khokhar. 
Eastern Punjab was known in ancient times as Madra-desha, the country 
of the Madras orMadrakas. In the Mahabharata {Sahha Parva,'KXXl. 
1196-7), Shalya is called the King of Madra, the capital of which was 
Sakala and was situated between the rivers Chenab and Ravi (Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Reports, II, 192-6 ; see also Pargiter, J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 251). 
Dr. Fleet has almost conclusively shown that this Sakala was Sialkot 
(E. H. I. 68 note) and this may indicate that the name is connected with’ 
Madra or Madrakas and with their capital, Sialkot. But Alberuni 
himself gives the latitude of Sialkot as 32° -58', of Mandahukur as 31°-50', 
of Nandna as 32°-0'' and of Multan as 29°-40' N. (S. I. 317). Unfortu- 
nately, that of Lahore itself is not stated, but the fact that Sialkot is 
said to have been l°-8' further north than Mandahukur proves that the 
two are not identical and that Mandahukur must have been somewhere 
near Lahore and almost in the same latitude. Alberuni’s latitude of 
Mandahukur is nearly the same as the true latitude (31°-36' N.) of Lahore. 
But very little can be built .upon this, as his figures are often wrong. 

I. 63, 1. 14. The people of Kashmh' .... are carried on men’s shoul- 
ders in a Katut lohich resembles a throne. 

(101, 1. S). JW Jl J® 

“ The nobles ride in palankins called Katt carried on the shoulders 
of men”. (S. 1.206). Here •^^-^(R. 89, 1. 7) is an Indian vocable connected 
with the Sanskrit Khatiakd or Khaiiiha, Hind. Khdt, ‘ cot, bed-stead’. 
Sir Aurel Stein speaks of the Kattiit as ‘ palankins ’ and traces the word to 
the Sans. Karni-ratha of the Edjatarangini, (J.A.S.B. 1899, p.23 and 
note) but this may admit of doubt. ‘ Palankin ’ itself is derived from 
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the Perfl. Palang, bedstead, and ‘Palang’ is connected with the 
Sanskrit Paryanka, a bed. (H.J s u Palankm). 

I. 63, 1. 3 from foot The principal entrance is at Birahan, half way 
betioeen the Sind and Jailain 

S and R. 89, I 18 read Babrahan Dr. Stem rejects Canningham’s 
identification of it with ‘ Babarkhana He says it is Babrahan, a 
place near the village of Chamhad, which lies S W of Abbottabad. 
Latitude 34°-7' N Longitude 73°-7' E Ho states that the easiest 
route to Kashmir from the west, leads through the open central portion 
of Hazara district to Mansehra, thence to Muzaffarabad and thence to 
Baiamula The eight farsakhs (39 miles) which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to the bridge over the river — which must have been at what is 
now called Muzaffarabad— would well agiee with the actual distance be- 
tween Babrahan and Aluzaffiarabad (Z c 24, 222) 

I. 64, I 1. Where the loater of the Kusari is Joined hy that of the 
‘ Mdmhari 

Sachan leads 'Kusnari' and ‘ Mahvi ' (I 206) Sir Aurel Stem 
identifies the Kusnari with the present Kunhar river which “ falls into 
the Jailam, a few miles below its great bend at Muzaffiarabad, near 
which the bridge at the confluence of the Jailam and the Kishanganga 
must be located ” The Mahwi, he says, must bo the Kishanganga itself 
The only error in the description is that Alberuni makes the Kunhar join 
the Mahwi (Kishanganga), wherea* it really falls into the Jailam aftei 
the latter’s junction with the Kishanganga (Zyc cit 23-24) 

I 64, 1 3. Thence {frjom the Bridge] you ai rive at a distance of five 
days’ jow) ney at a defile through lohich the Jailam runs 
“ The gorge through which the Jailam flows below Baramula, is, 
according to Drew, (Jummoo, p, 205) about 84 miles distant from Muza 
Ifarabad where the bridge must have been and this accords fairly well 
with Alberuni’s five days or marches (Stein, I c 25) The ‘ Harmakut ’ 
mountain (1 9) is Haramukha, which is 17,000 feet above sea level It 
dominates the view towards the north from a great part of the Kashmir 
valley The name ‘ Haramukuta’ means ‘ Hara’s, i e ‘ Shiva’s diadem’ 
and refers to the belief that it is the god’s favourite residence {Und) 
Haramnkh is shown in Constable A c 23 

I. 64, Z 4 At fhe end of the defile lies Dawarul-Marsad 

Becte, hthe Watch Station, Dvar ’ (S I 207) ‘ Marsad ’ is not a part 
of the toponym, but an Arabic word signifying ‘ Place of observation,’ 

‘ watch-station,’ hence ‘ custom house’ and also ‘ observatory ’ Alberuni 
is “ referring to the Watch-station at the Kashmir end of the gorge 
of Baramula, the position of which is marked to this day by the site of 
the old Gate known as Drang ” (Stem, I c 25) " These Dvdras served, 
at the same time, the -purposes of defence, customs and police admini- 
stration, and were garnsoned by troops under special commanders They 
were known as Rdhdari in Mughal times.” {Ibid 68-9). , • , 
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I. 64, 7. 7. The cibj of Kashmir is four parasangs^from Adashtan. 

What Albei’uni really says is that “ the city of Kashmir, covers 
a space of four farsahhs” (S. I. 207). ‘Adashtan ’ [Adhishthana], was the 
‘city [i.e. capital] of Kashmir’ itself. Sir A. Stein remarks that the 
statement is fairly correct, if it is understood to mean that the 
city and the suburban area was four farsahhs, about nineteen miles 
in cireumferonce. He reckons Alberuni’s farsahh as equal to 4g5 miles 
(7. c. 24 note). According to the I. (A., the modern city of Srinagar has a 
length of 3 miles and a breadth of miles and had houses on either 
bank of the Jhelum even in 1050 A. C. (XXIII. 99). 

I, 64, 7. 9. The source of the Jailam is in the mountains of HarmaTiut, 
near the source of the Ganges. 

This is of course wrong. Alberimi is only repeating the popular 
Kashmirian belief which places the source of the Kashmir river Sind, the 
most important tributary of the Jailam, in the sacred Ganga lake and 
identifies it with the Gauges, as the Jailam itself is identified with the 
Jumna. The Sind is generally known as the ‘ Uttaraganga.’ Its con- 
fluence until the Jailam is spoken of as a Prayaga and is a place of 
pilgrimage (Stein, 7. c. 26). 

I. 65, 7. 2. The country of the Bhutawart Tw'Jes. 

These people must be Bhauttas, " the Tibetan inhabitants of the 
Indus region towards the north-east and east of Kashmir, the people of 
Tibetan descent in the modern Dr.ls, Ladakh and the adjacent mountain 
district.” (Stein, 7. c. 9'2-3, and 123). The mention of Gilgit, Astor 
and Chilas in the same connection (on p. 46 ante) indicates that the 
people of the Dard country are also included. {Ib. 26). 

Mr. Crooke explains that the proper name of the tract of Chinese 
territory which we call Tibet is Bodyul [Bod = land] and that of 
the people Bodpas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas, — a name 
now applied to the Tibetans living on the borders between India and 
Tibet. (T. 0. III. 6). 

I. 65, 7. 8. It [the mountain LarjaX\ can alioays be seen from the boun- 
daries of Kashmir and Lohaicar. 

S. and E. read ‘Kularjak’ instead of ‘ Larjal,’ and ‘Takeshar’ 
instead of ‘ Kashmir ’ (S. I. 20S). Their reading of the second name 
must be correct, as it is said, in Dowson’s own translation, that the moun- 
tain of Kalarchal “ can be seen from Takas and Lahawar” (46 ante). 

Cunningham was sure that ‘ Kalarchal’ or Kularjak’ was the great 
Dayamur or Nangi, Parbat to the west of Kash nir, which he remembered 
to have seen repeatedly from Eimnagar on the Chenab, a distance of 
200 miles. ‘Nangi, Parbat’, Bare Mountain, had, he urged, the same 
meaning as ‘ Karachal,’ ‘ Black Mountain ’ as ‘ Bareness ’ meant ‘ Black- 
ness,’ from want of snow. (A. G. 1. 151 and note). But Dr. Stein thinks 
Kularjak ’ must be the Tatakuti peak which he has seen from the 
“ Mjnaras of Lahore on very clear days and is visible also from ^i^Ucot 
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and Gnjranwala, the Takkadeslia or Takeshar of Alboruni. This peak 
rises to a height of 3 5,500 feet and is the central part of tho Pir Panjal 
range and the loftiest and most conspicuous point of tho mountain range 
to the south of Kashmir." Lat. 83°-4:5' N., Long 74°'38' E. {Loc cit 27 
and 79). May not the true reading bo, not KularjaJc, hut Kulajal, z e 
Kulachal, ‘a greater principal mountain*? 

I. 65, L 9. The fort of Rajgiri ts to the south of it [Larjal] and 
Lahur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the loest 

This Raagiri should not bo confounded with the modern Eajaun 
Its position cannot bo definitely fixed and all that can bo said about it is 
that it was somowhora in the upper Suran valley. 

Lahur or Lohar is tho present Loharin. Lat 33°-4:8' N Long 74-°23^ 
B The entrance to tho valley of Loharin lies almost duo west of 
Tatakuti, (Stem, L c. 27-8 and his article on the ‘Castle of Lohar’ 
in Ind Ant. 1897, p, 223). Rajawari (1. II) where merchants earned 
on much traffic and which was three f distant is tho Rajaun of our 
maps. Constable 25 A a. Lat 33*-19' N. 74:°-21' E. (Th ) 

I, 65, last line. From Dehal to TuUshar is fifty parasangs, to 
Lohar ani twelve 

General Haig cites this as an “ instance of the confusion made by 
copyists in transcribing tho names of places, on account of the resem- 
blance whieh several eharacters of the Samitic alphabet bear to one an- 
other". Ho has no doubt that Tulishar is a blunder for jV/ , Koteshar 
in Kachh (Cutch) Kotosliwar is a place of great antiquity and is men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang who speaks of it as bordering on tho ocean, and 
containing a great temple “ where the Pdshupata heretics dwell ” (Tr. 
Beal II 276) It lies about 20 miles south-west of Lakhpat and about 
one mile from Narayansar or Narayan Sarovar, g v Constable. 26 B. d. 
The name Koteshvar signifies “ten million deities ” and is an epithet of 
Mahadeva, and the town even now contains a shrine visited by the 
devotees of tho god from distant parts. (I D C. 86-7 notes) The difficulty 
Is that Kotosar is, at must, only 125 miles from Eebal, not 50 f or 240 
miles as Tulishar is said to bo J Barnes says that previous to 1762, tho 
Puran or Eastern branch of tho Indus emptied itself into tho sea by 
passing Lakhpat and Kotasir (Account of Sind, 21 See also Raverty, 
Mihran, 459 Note). 

If Tulishar is Kotosar, Loharam may bo tho Khorai [Kori] or some 
eastern mouth of the Indus, as it is placed at 12 farsaJehs [60 miles] 
further towards tho oast from Kotosar According to the B G. (V 229), 

“ Kolcsar lies near tho mouth of tho Khon river and is almost entirely 
cut off from the mainland by tidal crocks " This was tho Eastern mouth 
of tho great river and it was in old times of as much importance as tho 
■Western mouth. Tho main stream of the river is believed, by many high 
authorities, to have turned to tho west only at some time in the eleventh 
or twelfth century. 
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D.'iib.'il (near T.iita] is in Lat. 21”-n0'' N. ; Lonjj G7°-4r)' E. Kotesar is, 
approximately in Lat. ‘23°-40'' N. Long. GS'^--J0' E., which works out 
os a map-distance o£ about 100 miles only, not 250, 

It shonhi be noted that tliis Lobr.ani, which was G2 i. £vbm Debal, 
must have been difToronl from the place of the same name, wliich is said 
to have been 80 f. from IMnnshra at 61 ante.. .The latter ma}’ have been 
meant for Lairy Eundcr. Tlic Map-distance between Brahmanabad and 
Larry Bunder is about 130 miles. 

I. 66, ?, 1. To Knch, the enuntry yrodneinij yum, mul hftrdrud {river 
Bhndcr), sia:^ f. 

Tins has been muddled by the Persian translator. S.’s rendering is: 
"To Kach where the vxuql tree grows and Baroi six farsa7ihs'\{l. 

20S, See Dowson’s note, in which it is said that Ecinaud’s MS also reads 
‘Baroua’ as the name of a place, (R. Tr, 120 n.) ThC7/i«7? tree is 
the Jialsamodcndron muyl, which yields bdellium— a fragrant gum rc.sin. 
It is the of the Hindu pharmacopccia. The parenthetical gloss 

after ‘b.irdrud’ is misleading. ' Jidrdrud* or Badrii means Balm or 
Bcr.oar. The Bhidar is a river of Kathijiw.id which falls into the sea near 
Porbandar. It has nothing whatever to do with Kachh and is more 
than a hundred miles distant. 

Sachau also undenstands Baroi as the name of a place but bis 
idcntificalion of it with Baroda is inadmissible. I venture to suggest 
that it is the vernacular form of Dvarh-vnii, i.c., Dw-arka, The Sanskrit 
Dva bocomc.s ‘b.i’ in Gujarati, r.g. 7)rdrn becomes ‘ Bar Dvija'B'iju’. 
Elsewhere. Albcruni writC' that the liugn of Somanath was originalb* . 
erected on the const cast of tlie golden fortress of Baroi, which had 

appeared as a dwelling-place for V.asiuleva The fact that this just 

Micnlioncd fortress (Baroi] .should have appeared out of the ocean is not 
astonishing for tliat particular part of the ocean at all.” (S. II. 105-G). 
Now this is just what is said of Dwiirka in the Puranas and tiio 
mythological writings of the Ilindus. It is " believed to have been rai.'^cd 
in one nicht bv sunernatural atrenev.'’ fl. fj. XL 3S7 : B. G. VIII. 
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I 72, 1. 2 from foot. 


The distance from Baka to Kaehh and Baroi also seems wrong and 
should be perhaps read as six days, not farsaJchs. There is, probably, 
some corruption or lacuna in the text 

I, 68, 1 1. Beyond them the country of M alibar, lohich from ths boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kulam is 300 parasangs in length 
The people are all Sdmanis {Buddhists) and icorship idols, 
As there were no Buddhists anywhere in Malabar, or for the matter 
of that, anywhere in Southern India, at the time when Eashidu-d-din 
wrote, Samani must stand here, as elsewhere, for the Jamas At 85 
infra also, where Dowson makes Idrisi say that in the twelfth century, 
the people of Kambaya were Buddhists, we must take Samani, 
the word used in the original, to signify the Jamas or followers of Maha- 
vira, not of Buddha During the seventh and eighth centuries. Bud- 
dhism was, “ slowly declining and suffering gradual supersession by its 
rivals, Jamism and Brahmanical Hmduism ” (V. Smith, E. H. I 386) 
Jamism was “ specially popular in the Southern Mahratta country.” {Tb 
386) "Buddhism finally disappeared from the Dekkan in the twelfth 
century ” (16 387) During the reign of Vishnu or Bittiga of the Hoy- 
sala dynasty, the Jam religion enjoyed high favour under the protection 
of his minister, Qangaraja (76 392) Lassen also tells us that, on the 
Malabir coast, the Kings of Tuluva, the chief of whom ruled al Ikken 
« -.greatly loved the doctrines of the Jainas {Indische Alter thums- 
Tcunde, IV 771 £E Tr Rehatsek in Ind Ant H 263-5) 

Karoha was identified by Yule with Ghena or Vijjadrug (ED VIII 
App p xl), while others have supposed it to be Goa In either 

case, the length of coast is greatly overestimated The distance is only 
about 7^ degrees of latitude, approximately 550 miles 
I. 69, I 4 from foot 1,0000 horses from all the islands of Fars, such 

as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Hurmuz, Kilahat etc, 
Katif lies at about twenty miles distance from Bahrein It was the 
principal port of Al-Hasa, ” (Dames, Barbosa I 77 Note) Tavernier 
says that Katif was noted for its pearl fishery and was situated opposite 
to Bahrein on th“ c6ast of Arabia Pehx (Yemen) (Travels, Tr Ball 11 
108) Lahsa or Al-Hasa is on the eastern coast of Arabia and south of 
Basra Lat 27° N, Long 49° E 

I. 72, I 2 from foot Beyond that is the countr y of Batban, then 

Arman, then Zardandan • aftericards comes 
the country of Bdhdn, the people of which eat 
carrion and the flesh of men 

‘ Katban ' looks like ‘ Martaban’, with the initial f dropped. ‘Arman' 
IS probably Mramyan, the old name of Burma The variant ‘Aman’ 
must bea nother form of the same name, as Burma is called ‘Amien’ 
or ‘ Mien ’ by Marco Polo (Travels, Tr Yule II 109-110) But ‘Arman' 
may be meant for ‘ Araman which was the name given to the capital 
founded on the site of modern Rangoon by Punnanka vfho reigned from 
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7dO to 761 A.C. (I.G. XXI. 214). The geographical expression Zardan- 
dan has not been satisfactory olucidalcd. Marco Polo •writes that the 
people of the country of Zardan dan, “ have their teeth gilt; or rather 
every man covers his teeth with a sort of golden case made to lit them, 
both the upper teeth and the under. The men do this, but not the 
women.” (Travels, Book II. Ch. 50; Tr. Yule. II. 84), "The country 
meant,” Yule notes, "seems to be "Western Yunnan, but I can leaarn 
nothing of the continued existence of the custom among any tribe of the 
Indo-Chinese continent, though the praclicc of casing the teeth in gold 
is followed by some of the people of Sumatra, as Marsden and Rafiles 
have shown.” (Ih. SS-90). 

Rahan, "of which the people ate carrion”, must be Mrohaung — the 
ancient capital of Arakfui or Rakhang, as it was called by old Muslim 
authors. Jahangir says of the iMugs of Arakin that " they cat every- 
thing there is, cither on land or in the sea, and nothing is forbidden by 
their religion.” (T.J. 11.5, 1, 19; Tr. I. 23G). Rasludn-d-din probably 
wrote Rakhan. The modern form Aralcan is said to be derived 
from the Arabic ‘AI-Rakhang.’ Rashid seems to have made some mistake 
in regard to the relative situation of Ralbiu and Rihin. 

I. 74. The Nu:hattl^l^^ft^sh^a7c of’ Idrtd. 

Idrisi was born at Ceuta in 1099 A. C. and died about 1160 A. C. 
He tells us that he finished the Nuzhat al Mushtaq during the last days 
of Shawwal 54S, 1154 A. C. (Jaubcri. I. x.xii). Elliot assorts that 
“the court of the Anhilvad king, Siddh Raj Jaysinha, was ^^sitcd by 
Idrisi who distinctly states that at the time of his visit, the chief adher- 
ed to the tenets of Buddha.” (Races of the North-Western Provinces. 
Ed. Bcaracs. I. 50), and this statement is repeated in the Cambridge 
History of India. (III. 517). But no authority for it is cited by either of 
these writers, and it appears to be founded on error. Slorcover, Siddharaj 
was not a Buddhist, but a devout worshipper of Mahadeva. 

Idrisi’s " account of south-eastern Asia, including India” is, in the 
opinion of Yule, “very meagre and confused”. Another defect, accord- 
ing to that acute critic, is that " professing to give the distances between 
places, he underrates them enormously, in so much that a map of Asia 
compiled from his distances would assume very contracted proportions.” 
(Cathay, Ed, Cordier, 1. 141). Elsewhere also, Yule writes that "Edrisi’s 
information about south-eastern India is a hopeless chaos.” I. 242 
note). These animadversions are not unjust, but the real oJxender is 
Khurdadbih, from whom Idrisi has copied his account. (Cf. 15-6 ante). 
Idrisi aspired to compose a cyclopaedic treatise which was to embrace 
the entire geogaphical knowledge of his day. His ambition was-to leave 
out nothing that he had read in the fifty and odd books which h'e citeS, 
but in thus endeavouring to incorporate everything and pretermit noth- 
ing, he has frequently involved himself in contradiction and confusion. 
He has been frequently misled also by the apparent similarity or identity 
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oi placc-uamos transcribed in the trcacliorous Semitic script, Moreover, 
tbo continuous plagiarism winch is n characteristic feature of all 
the Arab geographers, has led him to lift from waters of the 0th and 
lOtli centuries statements which were true of their own times, but had 
become obsolete in his own, and their combination with items of more 
rcccont knowledge, has produced a composite picture winch is often gio- 
tesquo. TJnfoituiialcly, his errors have often misled European authors 
who, taking it for granted that whatever ho states must he correct, have 
undertaken the impossible task of harmonizing and reconciling his con- 
flicting assertions with those of others 

Idrisi’s work with its seventy-one maps may, taken as a whole, be 
“ the most important geographical work of the middle ages” as Scjhold 
says, (Houtsma E I III 451), but it is also true that "the older writers 
on whom ho draws so largely, aic often wrongly intcrjirctcd, (a striking 
example is in J. Marquart, ilrnnshahr, p 261) His information, 
oven when correct and accurate, is often used m an uncritical way 
and wo learn more and more to use his work with much circumspec- 
tion ” (J H Kramers in Houtsma, B I Supplement B, 57) Indeed, 
it IS not safe to accept any of his statements without tracing it to and 
comparing it with the souice fiom winch it is denied The original text 
also has never been critically edited and Jauhert’s version, which Dowson 
has implicitly relied upon, is roplclo with ciior 

1 . 75} last line. After Imn [the Balharh] comes Mahamhom iclmc 
country is Saj 

Sulaiman had said that ' the kingdom of the Balhara commenced 
at the seaside, at the country of Komkam’’ and Masu'di stated that the 
country of the Balhara was called Karakar (pp 4 and 23 ante), that is, 
Konkan or Kanuakara [Kanara or Karnataka] Kliurdadbih also had 
spoken of it as Kamkam and added that the teak tree was found in it 
(Qoe]e 67, 1 6 , Tr 47, but left out in Dowson’s Tr.) This is turned here 
into ‘ Makamkam’ and the name made to look like the personal designa- 
tion or dynastic title of the king There is a bare possibility of a 
reference to the Kadaniba lulers of the Konkan, “ whose kingdom at one 
time rivalled that of the Chalnkyns ” But the better and most probable 
opmion 18 that Mdkamltam is the name of the district and a miswriting 
of * Kamkam * e Konkap ‘ Konkan ’ denotes, m modern times, a mnch 
smaller extent of country than it did in the old Hindu geography. 
Hamilton observes that the term is now applied to the region between 
the 16th and i9th degrees of Latitude, but tbatf accordmg to ancient 
usage, it began m Lat 14°-37'' and what is now called North Canara 
was mcluded in its southern part (Bast India Gazetteer, Ed 1816, s v. 
Concan) In late Sanskrit works, the name is even applied to the whole 
western coast of India from about Trimbak to Cape Comorin and they 
mention seven divisions, the names of which are variously given, but 
Konkan Proper [the strip of the West coast from Daman to (Joa] is 
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always one of iHem. (I. G. XV. 391). ‘ Saj’ is teak wood, for wMch. 
the Canara forests are still famous. 

I. 76, h 17. This caste [the Eastoriyas] may 7narry Brahman tcomen, 
hut Brahjnans cannot take their tcomen to wife. 

Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbih, but has inverted the meaning 
of his author, who slates that “ the daughters of the class of Brahmans 
are not given in marriage to the sons of this class, [the Kataria] but 
the Brahmans take their daughters (p. 16 ante). 

I. 77, Z. 6. In that part of the sea thet’e are the isje of Sara, the 

tico rocks of Kasair and 'Awair, that of Dardur. 

Sara is Sohar on the coast of ‘Oman, which Mas'udi locates at fifty 
farasangs’ distance from Masqat. (Spreuger, 262, 347). It is in Lat, 
24°-10' N. Long. o6°-5S' E. This Sohar is entirely different from 
‘ Shihr ’ which is on the southern coast of Arabia (Hazramaut) and noted 
for its exports of horses and frankincense. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 64-63 
notes). Shihr is near Makalla. Lat. 16° N., Long. 49°E. 

Mas'udi states (Sprenger, 268; Prairies, I. 2-40) that Kasair and 
‘Awair are two mountains near the island of Beni Kawan [Ivishm.]. He 
tells us that Durdur is known as ‘ Durdur-i-Musaddam ’ ‘ the terrible 
Durdur ’ and is styled by sailors, the ‘ Father of Hell’, because in this 
part of the sea, rise enormous black rocks high over hanging the water 

and under them the sea is very stormy ; hence everybody who sails 

there is filled with fear. The rocks are between Siraf and ‘Oman and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them.” This enables us 
to identify Dardur, which is mentioned also by Sulaiman (Old Eng. 
Tr. S) and Khurdadbih (J. A. 1S65, pp. 60, 2S2} Goeje’s Ed. Test, 60, 
1. Tr. 41) as the Cape Mussendom of modern geographers. It is the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Lat. 
26° N., Long. 56° E. Lord Curzon thus describes the stormy cliffs of Cape 
Musandim. “ At the end of a long and rugged promontory, whose black 

basaltic cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge to 6750 feet, an 

isolated needle of rock is severed from the mainland by a gloomy 
channel only a few stones’ throw in width, winding between walls of 

basalt 800 feet high. This island is Has or Cape Musandim Arab 

and Hindu sailors slill offer sacrifice- to the rock and present thank 
offerings to it on their safe return.” (Persia, II. 446-447). 

I. 77, Z. 15. Debal is a populous place but its soil is not fertile ; the 

highlands are arid and the plains sterile. 

Ibn Hauqal also states that it is a sterile place on account of the 
lack of artificial irrigation. (37 ante. Note). “Lower Sind is almost 
entirely barren in parts, with nothing but huge stretches of baked mnd, 
broken here and there by shapeless mounds. Even in Upper Sind, vast 
areas remain untilled because no water can get at them ; others are 
merely scratched, owing to the brief irrigation period. The inundation 
lasts only for a few weeks”. We learn from the I. G. also that " with the 
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oxcoption o£ an alluvial atrip of great fertility, bordering either batik of 
the Indus in Sindli for about twelve miles, the province la sterile." 
(XXII. 806). It 13 now common knowledge that nearly two-thirda of the 
cultivable area was lying waste for lack of water before the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage, which is expected to irrigate more than live 
million acres of hitherto nntillcd soil 

I 78, I 3, Ntrun ts hdlf way between Dehal and Mansdra and people 
going from one town to the other cross the river here. 

Idrisi 13 copying hero from IbnHauqal, but as is not nnusnal with 
him, copying inaecnratoly What the earlier author really states is that 
“ Nirun 33 hotween Dcbal ahd Mansura but rather neater to the latter. 
Man 3 abari is to the west of the Mihtan and there [i e at Manjahdri, not 
at Nirun], any one who proceeds from Dcbal to Mansura will have to 
pass the nver, as the latter place, [Mansura] is opposite to Manjabiri " 
(37 ante). In other words, the crossing was at Manjaban not at Nirun. 
Sec also my note on 1. 2, p 40 ante Haig remarks that the Mihran did 
not run close to Nirun at all at this time. (I D. C. 53) 

I. 78, 1 11 from foot Al'Masisa on the Medite) ranean 

This is the ancient Mopsuostia (Janbert, Tr. Idrisi, II 129, 133 
note) Mas'udi mentions Maaisa plong with Tarsus, Antioch, Latakia, 
Tripoli etc. in a list of towns washed by the Mediterranean (Spren- 
' gor, 28, 1, 289, dOO=Prairies, 1. 256, 264, 276 , see also Tin, Tr Jarrett, 
HI 78 and note) Mopsuostia was an important city of Oilicia CampestriB 
on the river Pyramus and lay about twelve miles from its mouth on the 
road from Taisus to Issus, It is now called Mcssis (W. Smith, Classical 
Dictionary, s v), Lat. 86°-55'' N Long 35°-42' B. (Sec also Houtsma E 
I III 521-527 6. V Mossis). 

I 79, Z 15 ff l^ear it [Kalri] the Mthran sepat ates into two branches. 

Kalii, where the Mihran separated into two branches at about two 
days’ distance from Mansura is located by Eaverty at “ some miles above 
the low-lying tract near Jakrao, because Jakrao 19 just twenty seven 
miles above MansOra ” (Mihran, 457 note) Haig romarlcs that *' there is 
much in Idrisi’s dcscnption which is absurd, “ as the Indus is represent- 
ed as running from south to north There is a place called Kalri 
about 80 miles north-west of Mansura and ten 'miles north-cast of Sak- 
ratid, but it docs not amt the other directions. No place could have been 
three .daya’ journey from Sohwan and also one day’s hard journey of 40 
miles from Mansura, as Idrisi says it was Ho has confused the 
distance betv/cen Schwan and Kalri with that between Sohwan and 
Manhabin or some other place" All that can bo said is that Kaln 
was Bomowhoro in tlus part of the country. But Haig thinks it 
must have been cast of the Mihran, not west Of it, as Ibn ^uqal 
and Idrisi put it (I D C 69-70). 

I 80, I 2. In going from Debal to Ftrabxiz, (he road passes by 
Manhabari and beticecn these two places, it runs through ‘ 
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Khur, a small hut populous tovm. 

This Firabuz must be ‘ Qirbuz, Qizbur or Qanzbur ’ [Paujgur]. 
Holdich believes Khur to be now represented by Khair, a village near 
the Malir water worlcs of Karachi. There is a fine group of Arab tombs 
there in a good state of preservation. (G. I. 310). 

The mountain of salt near Dirak (]. 2 fif) is “ the Bampusht Koh, 
whick is the highest mountain in Makran, and there is enough salt in the 
neighbourhood to justify the geographer’s description.” (G. I. 313). 

I. 81, L6. A consider able trade is carried on in a siceetmeat called 
faniz, which is made here. 

It was not a ‘ sweetmeat ’ but a species of white loaf-sugar, according 
to Le Strange. “ The chief product of Makran,” he writes, “ was the 
sugar cane and the particular kind of white sugar, known to Arabs as 
al Fanidh (from the Persian Panid), made here was largely exported to 
neighbouring lands.” (L. E. C. 329). Idrisi has borrowed this statement 
from Istakhri. (Ed. Goeje. 177, 1. 15). Richardson (Dictionary, s. v.) also 
says means ‘ sugar ’ and Vullers explains that when the boiled sap is 
refined by reboiling and thrown into moulds shaped like a pine-apple, 
it is called Fanld. The pine-apple shape was, in fact, the origin of our 
sugar-loaf. (Lexicon Persico-Latinum, s. u. See also Houtsma. E. I. IV, 
509. s. V. Sukkur). Etymologically, the word is connected, by Vullers, 
with the Sanskrit Fhdnita, sugar. 

Kasran (1. 8) must be an error for ‘Qusdar,’ which is the reading 
in Gh)eje (177, 11. 15-16). Maskan where “ the cultivation of sugar was 
extensively pursued must be Mashkel, which is even now the best 
date-growing district in Southern Baluchistan and produces dates of such 
excellent quality that they compare favourably with the best products 
of the Euphrates.” (G. I. 314). 

I. 81, 1. 12 from foot. Tiibaran is near Fahraj ichich belongs to 

Kirman. 

Holdich points out that Idrisi has confounded Turan and Tubaran 
in this paragraph. Turan was the district of which Quzdar was the capi- 
tal. Tubaran is said by him to have been near Fahraj, [Pahara which is 
20 miles north of Regan and a few miles east of Narm^ir], in Kerman. 
(L. E. C. 318, 330 note). Idrisi makes the distance between Tubaran and 
Multan and Tubaran and Mansura, ten and fifteen days respectively. 
This may well be true of Turan [modern Jhalawan], but it is impossible 
to predicate the same of Tubaran in Kerman. (G. I. 315.). Idrisi has 
borrowed the name Fahraj from Khurdadbih, who says it is a city of 
Kerman. Narmashir, the latter writes, is 7 farsalchs south of Bamm. 
Fahraj, is 7 [or 4] farsalchs from Narmashir, (Goeje, Text. 49, 1. 10 ; 64, 
1- 1» = Tr. 34, 36). Taberan or Tabaran is 10 farsalchs from Fahraj and 
Basourjan or Masourjan [Regan of our maps?] 14 from Tabaran 
[Tabarau or Tairan], Ibid, 55, 1. 1. Tr. 37. This Bamm is in Kerman in 
Lat. 29°-4' N., Long. 58° 20^ E. Regan is in Lat. 28°-40'N} Long. 58°-5S'E. 
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TKo Fardfin which was to iho cast of KirKfiyan, four days’ distance 
from Tuharan, has not boon satisfactorily identified. It may bo another 
perversion of Qnvdar, which was, like ICirkay.an, in Tfiran (34 ante), and 
the conjecture receives support from the fact that Qu/cdar is not men- 
tioned under ils proper name by Idrisi anywhere in his description of 
Ilind and Sind 

I 82, Z 12 It [ihp idol of Multan] 28 , ns ice have said, square audits 
arms heloio the elboios, seem to he four tn numher. 

This IS again founded upon some misunderstanding of the original 
authorities who say nothing about the idol having more than the natural 
number of arms. What they state is that it was ‘ sitting cross-legged’ 
^ (28 and 3G note ante) The error may be due to this word having 

been misunderstood by Idrisi or by his French translator Remaud 
complains that the version of Jnubort is full of errors (Tr Abul Fcda 
I cxxi See also Houtsma, E I II 451). Dowson’s rendering was made at 
secondhand from the French occurs in Barani, T P 67, 1 15 

in this sense of ‘ sitting cross-legged ’ 

I 82, Z 2 from foot It hears the name of “ the House of Gold 

FarTch” Farlli and Bnhar hate the same 
signification 

‘ House of Gold Parkh ’ is meaningless Idrisi’s copies of the Mashhl 
of 1‘italchn and Ibn Hauqal must have been very faulty and the whole 
statement 18 misleading Here, having committed one error by reading 
CJ* instead of he proceeds to perpetrate another by giving a blunder- 
ing explanation of the Sanskrit Bhdi . m Aialnc means ‘ an idol- 
temple, a place of infidels’ worship’ Now the Bansknt ‘ Vilidra ’, a 
Buddhist monastciy, college or shrine, assumes in Arabic the form Ap 
‘Bihar’, eg in Nou-hiliar Kliuidadbihhad said that ‘Bhar’ was aHmdu 
weight equal to 333 mans of two ratls each and that Muhammad-i- 
Qasim [not Muhammad hin Yusuf, as Idrisi styles the conqueror of Smd], 
had found forty such BMrs of gold in the temple of Multan Idrisi 
jumbles up the meanings of two entirely distinct Sanskrit words, 
Vihar and Bhai , and makes utter confusion in the process 

Biladuri also reads and explains that there was an aperture 
above the chamber through which the gold was poured (123 post) 

I 83, Z. 11 Sandiii is situated three days' joui ney south of Multan 
It IS situated on the hanLs of a river ichich falls 
into the Mihran ahois Samand 

This 18 all copied wrongly or carelessly from Ist^ikhri and Ibn 
5auqal and tlie statements of the two writers are so travestied and 
mixed up as to become incomprehensible 

The river Sanduris Isbakhri’t, Smd-rud and IbnHauqal’s Sandaruz, 
which was about three days distant from Multan and whoso confluence 
with the Mihran was above Basraad It was a river only and it is not 
stated anywhere that it had a town on its banks (30 and 40 ante) Then 
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Ibu Hauqal adds that Jandruz was another river, on whose bank's lay 
the city ofJandaruz. (40 ante). 

Idrisi has confused the two names. His ioion, Sandiir is Ibn 
Hauqal's city of Jandaruz on the river Jandaruz. His river Sandier is 
Istakhri's Sind-riid and Ibn Hauqal's Sandaritz. (30, 40 ante), 

I. 84, I. 12. j\fasitj'jdn is a town built upon the banhs of the 

river of Tiibaran. 

“ Masiirjan of Idrisi is perhaps Regan in the Narmashir province of 
Ktrnian and Darak Yamuna ma}*^ be Yakmina. Regan is about forty 
miles from Fahraj in Kirman.” (G. I. 317). EhurdadbiK locates Darak 
Bamuya at 48 f. [144 miles] from Basourjan (Goeje, 55, ]. 5. Tr. 37). 
Regan is in Lat. 2S°-40^ N. ; Long. 5S°-58' B. a little south of Narmashir. 
Yakmina is shown in the London Times Atlas. Lat. 2S° N. Long. 61° E. 

When Idrisi enumerated, a few lines higher up f 1. 7), the dependencies 
of Tdbaran, he is again making confusion. Kir Kayan, Sura [Surab in 
Kelat State], and Pardan (Quzdir) were in Turan, i, e. modern Jhalawan 
in Baluchistan, but Eashran (?) and Masurjan [Regan] belonged to Thba- 
ran or Tabaran in Eirman. He has taken the first three names from 
Istakhri (34 ante), and lifted the other two from Khurdadbih, (g. u. my 
note on p. 81, 1. 12 f.f. ante). 

A few lines lower down (21-2), Slamhal and Nahrwara are both 
mentioned as two distinct towns. Idrisi has copied the first of these 
from Istakhri and the second from some other author, without being 
aware that they are identical. He is also wrong in transferring the title 
Balhard to the Chalukyas of Anhilwad. 

I. 84, last line. There is [at Eambaya] a fine fioe'fress erected by the 
government of India to prevent the inroads of the 
inhabitants of the island of Kish. 

The island of Kish lies in Lat. 26°-30' N. Long. 54°-0 E. about 
seventy miles south of Siraf, which it supplanted in the 12th century. In 
the 14th, Hormuz rose on the ruins of Kish and then Hormuz had its 
turn and its place was taken by Bandar ‘Abbas in the 17th. “ Kish is 
also called Ghes or Kenn, and is singular among the islands of the 
Persian Gulf in being well-wooded and well-supplied with water. It is 
about ten miles long and five broaa and is better cultivated than most 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf. 

But it seems to me more than doubtful if there is any reference 
here to this Kish. The place really meant is, most probably, Kachh — 
the inhabitants of which have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for naval 
brigandage and robbery on the seas from very ancient times down to 
our own. “ The chief references to Guteh in the writings of the Arab 
travellers of the 10th and lltli centuries are connected with its pirates, 
who were known as Baioarij.” [Vide Alberuni, 65 ante). Biladuri also 
speaks of the Meds of Surast as pirates [123-4 infra). In the 13th century, 
4hey are mentioned by Marco Polo who says that they ‘ landed and en- 
9 
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camped at Socotra, and sold thoir spoil there to the Christians who 
bought it gladly, knowing that it was pagan gear.’ (B. Q- Outch, V. 131 
and Note) 

I 85, 1 3. ItB [Kamhaya's] mountmm produce the Indian Kana. 

^ 18 loosely used for canes, reeds and also wild grasses of sorts, 
but seems to bo used here us the specific designation of the 

‘ bamboo ’ The Italian traveller, Pictio della Valle, was struck by and notes 
the fact that boats in India were not rowed with oars, hut guided by two 
men, With polos of cimcs, or Bamhi”. (Travels, Ed Grey, II 

341) Elsewhere, ho informs us that ho saw Indian reeds of excessive 
height called by the country people, Uoaiha, growing very thick along the 
banks of the iiver of Qorsoppa. {Ibid, 220). TJie bamboo is hero called 
Indian Qanit, oust us the tamarind is called iS * Indian 

date’, the betel nut ‘Indian nut’ and Malabathmm [Taraal- 

patra] ‘Indian leaf’ 

' Pliny also speaks of bamboos spociCcally as Indian reeds. They 
attain, ho states, "the thickness of a tree and arc said by the Indians to 
be male and female, the body of the male being more compact, that of 
the female, of greater amplitude. A single section, moreover, between 
two ooints, IS largo enough, if we take their word for it, to make a 
canoe,” ‘(Eib. XVI Cap 84 (62), Tr. m McCnndlo, Ancient India in 
Classical Writois 126) 

1. 86, 1, 4 The inhabitants [of Kambhya] n? e idolators {Buddhists) 

The word used in the original, ‘ Samani,’ means * idolaters ’ and also 
‘Buddhists,’ but there wore no Buddhists in India and certainly not 
in Cambay, in the 12th Chnstiau century Idrisi must mean the 
‘Jamas’ or Shra vales, who have always been strongly represented in 
Cambay, and still constitute an influential section of its population See 
my Note on I, 68 1 1 ante and E. D. II. 163, 1 4 post 
I. 85, U 11,20 From Sahara to Smddn is considered five days 

Saimw , five days fi om Smddn is a large, icell-hutU 
' town 

The two statements are inconsistent and will not hold together. 
Sahara [Sopara near Bassoin] is about 87 miles, and Sindan [Sanjan near 
Damaun], 88 miles north of Bombay, while Saimur [Chaul or Chowal] is 
23 south of Bombay The actual distance between Sopara and Sanjan 
is about 51 miles, that between Saimur and Sangan more than 110 miles. 
Both could not have been covered in the same number of days. Alberuni 
states that Subara, was six farsahhs, not five days, from Sindan (66 ante 
and S I 209) which is less wide of the mark 

1. 85, 1 13 from foot. The pepper vine grows in this island, [Mali near 

Eulam Mall] as in Kandai ina and Jirbatan, but 
It IS found notohere else but in these three places 
This IS hardly correct, as the pepper plant is indigenous to the 
whole of the Ma)abar ^oast and is algo cultivated in Malaya, th® 
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Philippines and even in the West Indies. Idrisi is also wrong in asserting 
that “ white pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even 
before” (1. S f . f.). It is really the seed freed from the sldn and fleshy part 
of the fruit, by soaking in water and rubbing the dried fruit.” 
(Chambers, Twentieth Century Dictionary). It is, in fact, the dried fruit 
decorticated. 

I. 86, 1 . 12 from foot. The ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the Icing of 

Kaugha is called K’ougha. 

Ghana was a town in- the West Sudan lying on the Niger near 
Walata or Timbuctoo (Cooley, Negroland, 14 ; Reinaud, Abul Peda, 
III. 1. 21). It is said to have possessed gold mines and to have exported 
gold dust. (Ain. Tr. Jarrett, III. 47 note). Mr. Gibb assures us that the place 
was so called after Ghana— the title of its Soninke rulers. (Ibn Batuta, 
Notes, 378). It was the southern terminus of the trans-Saharan route in 
the 12th century (Ibid). Lat. 1S°-0'N, Long. 7°-S'' E.(B[outsma, E. I. IH39). 
Kaugha, also written Kuku or Gogo, was to the east of Ghana and west 
of Kanem, in Central Sudan. Ibn Batuta speaks of ‘ Gaogao ’ as a large city 
on the Niger, which he reached after arriving at Timbuctoo. It was an 
important trading station at the convergence of the salt route from 
the west, the trans-Sahara route from the north-east, and of the Trans- 
continental route. (See also Yule, Cathay. Ed. Cordier. IV. 40 note). 
Gogo in Sudan is shown in the Times Atlas. PI, 108, E. 5. It is in Lat. 
16°.12' N, Long. 42°-55' E. (Houtsma, E. I. II. 172). 

I. 86, 1 . 10 from foot. Among the totcns of India, are Khabirun and 

Asatcal. 

I do not know of any one having attempted to identify ‘Khabirun.^ 
I suggest that it should be pronounced ‘ Khabirwan’ and that Kapadvanj 
is the place referred to. Kapadvanj is a town of considerable antiquity 
and Siddharaj Jaisiuha (E, 1094-1143 A. C) is said to have built a Icund 
or reservoir there. (B. G, I. Pt. i. 180 note). If is mentioned in a Rashtra- 
kuta copper-plate grant dated 909 A.G. as ‘ Karpatavanijya ’ and the 
district around it upto Kaira [Kheda] is known to have been included in 
the dominions of Krishna II. (Fleet inB. G. I. Pt. i. 383. 413 ; Duff, C. I. 81. 
84), It derives its importance from lying on one of the main trade routes- 
between Central India and the coast. (I, G. XIY. 406). Forbes (Ras 
klala),,has described one of its old Hindu monuments, a beautiful arch. 
An underground temple of Mahadeva also has been recently found and 
explored (I. G. XIV. 278). 

I. 87, 1. 19. Beticeen Baruh [Broach] and Nahrwara, there are tioo 
toicns, one called Hanawal or J andioal, the other Dulalcd, 

By the addition only of one or two diacritical points to the first 
letter, ‘ Hanawal ’ can be read as Janawal or C hanawal. The old name of 
the district round about the town of Viraragam was Ohunwal. A pargana 
of that name still exists in the Viramgam taluka and thereis a branch-^oFf — 
office at a village called Chunwal-Dangarwa. (Ras Mala. II. 95, ^ 
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notes) Idrlsi is not dmte correct in stating that Dholka stands on a river 
I 88, I 19 When a man has a right to demand anything of another 
and meets him, he has to draw a circle round him etc 
This is perhaps the oldest description in a ‘foreign writer, of the 
old Hindu custom of ‘ Sitting'Dhama ’ 'Marco Polo also mentions it and 
states that it was carried out against the King of Malabar (Travels, Tr. 
Yule, 2nd Ed II 327, 335) Another early reference may.be found in 
Varthema (Badger’s Trans 147-8) Ibn Batuta also gives an account of a 
slightly different form of the same usage (De Eremery HI 412) Qazvini 
has copied the passage from Idrisi QLsdru-l-Bilad in dildemeiter. Text. 
55. Tr 197) ‘ 

I 88, I 5 from foot When the King of India dies they construct 

a vehicle etc 

Here again, Idrisi jumbles up things and carelessly ascribed to the 
kings of India a practice which Sulaiman and'Mas*udi had specifically 
attributed to the rulers of Ceylon only 

I 89, I 16 frorii foot. From Sindan to Balbak is also tico days ■. 

It is here that vessels ‘ change^ their cow se for 
' the different islands of India. From hence 
[Balbak\ to the Great Abyss, they reckon two 
days From the island of Balbak to that 6f 
Sarandib is one day or more 

In other words, Idrisi would have us believe that Sarandib [Ceylon) 
was only three days’ distance from Sindan [Sanjan], which lies about ninety 
miles north of Bombay Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal had put it at twenty 
days (30, 39) Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbih But what Khurdadbih 
really says is that “ Bis where you can take passage to Sarandib, is two 
dal s from the ‘ Great Sea’ [Gulf of Manaar], which is two days from Balbun, 
which IS two days from Mah, which is five days from Sindan ” In other 
words, Bis, the port for Sarandib was eleven days’ journey from Smdan 
according to Khurdadbih (p 16 ante) 

The ‘Great Abyss’ is the ‘Great Sea, gulf or deep’ of 
Eliurdadbih and the ‘ Great Gulf ’ of Alberuni It must be 

the Gulf of Manaar which “ abounds lu dangerous shoals and rocks at the 
northern extremity and is exposed to the fury of the monsoons, bemg 
quite open towards the South-west and only partially protected by the 
Ceylon coast on the South-east.” (I. G XV IL 108) Idrisi’s ‘ Balbak’ is the 
‘ Balbun’ of Khurdadbih who says that the route divides at that place (15 
ante), or as Idrisi puts it, “ vessels change their courses here ” Rashid- 
ud-dm makes a similar statement about Kabal, i e Ka-yal (72 ante), and 
‘ Abdu-r-razzaq tells us that Elail lies opposite to Sarandib (E. D IV. 
103) Balbak [Balbun] is, probably, meant for Kayak 
I 89, I 11 from foot From the town of Baruh, to Sindabur four 

days From thence to Bana [Tanna] upon 
ihe coast, four days ^ 
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As Broach lies about two hundred miles north of Bombay, Idrisi 
would seem to have mixed up Sindabur, which was somewhere in Oanara, 
with Sindan [Sanjan,] 60 miles north of Thana and 88 miles 
noi'th of Bombay. Sindabur, whether it was near Goa, Ankola or Karwar 
must have been at least 250 miles south of Bombay, i. e. 450 south of 
Broach. Yule (H. J. 838) and Dames (Barbosa. II. 171. n) have both drawn 
attention to the error. Yule remarks that Abul Feda, also has jumbled 
up Sindan and Sindabur in Iiis Tables. (Gildemeisfcer, 46. 188). 

I. 89, 1. 3 from foot. The Tabashir is adulterated hy mixing it icifh 

ivory cinders. 

The tabashir is “ a siliceous substance sometimes found in the joints 
of the Bamboo. It is the Sanskrit Tavahshira, or Fansroeftana, Hindi 
Bansloehan, or Banskapur. It is also called SaTcar bambii or Bamboo- 
manna.” It is said in Hindu medicine to have numerous curative proper- 
ties, but chemical analysis shows that “ it is a saccharose related to, 
if not identical with, cane-sugar, and that it must be reaUy inert. ” (Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, 110-112. See also H. J. 863). 

I. 89, 1. 2 from foot. But the real article [1 abdshir] is extracted from 

the roots of the reed called Sharki. 

Idrisi’s Sharki must be the reed called Sara, Sarakanda, Sarkara 
and also kans or kasa. The Hindu God of War, Kartikeya, is said in the 
Puranas to have been born in a grove of Sara, which gave notice of the 
event by bursting into flames. Its botanical name is Saccharvm 
Arundinaceum. Its blades are used for thatching houses, its flowering 
stems {Sirki) for making baskets, screens etc., the internodal parts of its 
culms as writing pens, and the fibre of the culms for weaving the 
sacrificial thread or Maunji,. (Watt, op. cit. 929*30). 

But this Sara, Sarkanda or Kans does not yield the Tabashir, 
which is produced, not in the roots of any reed or cane, but in the joints 
of the bamboo. Idrisi would appear to have mixed up the one with the 
other. Yule says that ‘ Sirky ’ is a tall reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, from 
the fine cylindrical culms of which matting and chicks are made. 
(H. J. s. V. Sirky). 

I. 90, 1 . 4 from foot North of this toicn [Fanda7'ina] there is a very 

high mountain, ..-.the cardamom tree grows there 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. 

This mountain must be Mount Delly, which is erroneously stated, by 
some old European writers also to be the ‘‘.solitary habitat of the true 
cardamom.” They appear to have thought that the name was connected 
with ‘ Elachi \ ‘ Ela ’ and ‘ Hil, ’ the Gujarati and Marathi words for the 
cardamom. (Cathay, IV. 75 note). This is evidently a folk-etymology, hut 
modern scholars are not agreed as to the real derivation. Some have 
traced, ‘ Delly ’ to the old Malabar kingdom of Eli or Hili. (I< 6. s. w.). 
Burnell had no doubt that it, was the, Malayalim 'Eli 
mountain’; others have favoured Nlu Mala, ‘ seven hills’ and*' 
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fancied it was ' Eh Mala’ ' Eals’ Hill.’ (H. J aw Dolly; Dames, Barbosa, 
II 1 note). Wliatcver the true derivation may be, tho statement that 
Mount Dolly is the only place where the true cardamom grows is wrong. 

It IS found in several other parts of Southem India 

Mount Delly is 855 feet high and lies IS miles to tho north of 
Cannanore It is said to be visible to sailing vessels from a distance of 
25 miles (Th s n Dolly) 

I, 90, Z 11 From Fandarina to Jhhatan is fwe dans 

Ibn Batuta stales (Defremery, 17 109) tliat he went from Manjarur 
to Hill, from Hih to Jnrfaltan, Dahfallan, and Budfattan, and thence to 
Pandaraina and Calicut Yule rightly remarks that m placing Jirbatan, 
(whicb he identifies with Cannanoie), at five days’ voyage from Fandarina, 
[tho real distance is about 45 miles], Idrisi has committed an error 
(Cathay Ed. Cordier 17.76,77) Gibb (op nt 214) accepts Yule’s loca- 
tion of Jirfattan near Cannanore but Badger locates it at Dharmapattara, 
about 10 miles S E of Cannanoie (Tr 7arthcma, 132 note) See Constable 
34 Bd Budfattan or Pudupattan (‘New City’) must have been some- 
where near Waddakere or Badagere, q v Constable PI 34, Bd 
I 91, I 17 F lom thence, {Madiar on the 6anQCs\ to Nahrtcara on 
■ the icest bank of the Ganges seven days Bronx Madtar 

' to the city ofMahea itco days '■ 

What confusion? " Nahrwara on the west bank of the Ganges”? And 
yet, Sir Henry Elliot and Sir Wolseley Haig assure us that Idrisi 
personally visited and stayed at the court of Siddliaraj Jaysinha of 
Nahrwara I (Races, I 50 , C H I HI 6l7) Idrisi never visited India 
If Madiar, which is said to be seven davs from Yanasat, [Banaras?], 

IB Mathura, Idrisi has confused the Jumna with the Ganges He does not 
appear to have heard of the former river 

I 92, I 4 B'rom Kandahar to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in . 
carriages 

Here, in one and the same paragraph, three entirely different places 
are confounded under one name, Kandahar, viz (1) Qandahar in western 
Afghanistan, (2) Gandhara, or the lower Kabul valley, i e Peshawar 
district and parts of Kohat, Swat, Bajaur and Buner and (3) Gandhar, a 
ruined town in Broach district on the left bank of the Dhadhar nver, 4j 
miles from the Gulf of Cambay. It is mentioned by Ibn Batuta (Defremery, 

I7 57 8) and also in the Am (Tr II 255) It was plundered and 
almost destroyed by the Portuguese in one of their piratical raids along 
the shores of the Gulf in 1546. (B. G. 7ol II Surat, 561-2) It is this 
‘ Gandhar’ or ‘ Kandahar ’ which was five days ’journey from Nahrwara. 

The ‘Kandahar’ whose kings could not take the title of Shah until 
they had been crowned at Kabul is Gandhara, and the kings were the 
Hindu Shahis who were compelled by the aggressive inroads of the 
rulers of Ghazni to remove their capital from Kabul to Waihmd near 
Attock. 
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Tlie ‘Kandaliar’ which was “ accessible by one road only” and had “ a 
strong citadel built upon a scarped rock ” must be Qandahar in 
Afghanistan, as its inhabitants are said to liave had large and thick 
beards and worn the Turkish costume. 

The worst feature of this muddle is that Idrisi transfers to the 12th 
century, statements which were true only in the 10th. The power of the 
Shahi dynasty had been totally eradicated by Mahmud of Ghazni about 
1021 A. 0, and their inauguration at Kabul was, when Idrisi wrote, only 
a tale of by-gone days, a tradition or legend of the dead and forgotten 
past. Idrisi happened to come across the statement in the Kitah-i-Masalilc 
loa mamalik and copied it without any attempt at verification. It may 
have been true of the times in which that work was written, though Mr.- 
Vincent Smith denies it. He holds that Kabul which was captured by 
Y'aqub Lais in 257 H. 870-1 A. C, was never the capital of the Shahiyas. 
(I. M. 0. Voi. I. 215). 

But it would appear from Alberuni and other Arab historians that 
though the city was compelled to receive a Muslim governor, the Hindu 
Sliah or Aspahbad, as he was also called, always remained at his side. 
About A. D. 950, the city of Kabul was Muslim, but the suburb was 
inhabited by the Hindus- It would seem that Kabul was the Coronation 
City of the Shahis, as Konigsberg in Prussia was of the Hohenzollerns. 
(Alberuni, India. Tr. II. 157 and Sachau’s note at 391) . But though this 
may have been the state of affairs in the tenth century, it was not at all 
true of the twelfth and Idrisi cannot be absolved of blindly copying 
from earlier authorities statements which had no reference whatever to 
his own period. (Dames in Houtsma, E. I, II, 595). 

1. 92, 1. 8. The mountains [near Kabul] 'produce excellent aloe-icood, 
and the neighbourhood supplies cocoa-nuts and myrobolans 
of that so7't lohich is called Kabuli, from this town. 

Cocoa-nuts in Kabul! But Idrisi is not primarily responsible for 
the howler. He has just pilfered it from Khurdadbih (J. A. 1. c. 
265 ; Goeje. 38, 1. 1. Tr. 27). Kabul has been always famous for its myro- 
bolans, which are called ‘ Chebulic’, but surely cocoa-nuts never grew or 
could have grown anywhere in its neighbourhood. The alleged produc- 
tion of aloe-wood in its mountains is also a botanical ‘ inexactitude ’. 

I. 95, 1. 14 from foot There is another Persian translation 

beai'ing the name Sairu-l-bilad. 

There is a copy of this version in the Bodleian. Ethe says it is 
really a translation of the second Bab or section only of the Asaru-l-Bilad. 
The translator was a Muhammad Murad bin ‘Abdur Rahman and he has 
dedicated his version to Nawwab Musawi Khan. (Sachau and Ethe, 
Bodleian Catalogue, No. 400, Col. 400). This Musawi Khan was probably 
the Amir of that name who was the minister of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
I. 95, I. 5 from foot Mis‘ar bin Muhalhil who visited the place [Kulam], 

Qazvini who wrote in the third quarter of the Ifith century cites 
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here and in his accounts of Saimur and Multan, the authority of this 
writer who is said to have “ travelled into various countries” about 331 
A H 942 H C, Unfortunately, Qazvini also appears to have been blissful- 
ly oblivious and ignorant of the changes which had taken place in those 
remote parts during the three centuries which had intervened 

The original work of Mis'ar has been lost and Yule, as well as other 
critics, have expressed doubts about the genuineness of the extracts which 
have been preserved Yule opines that it is very difficult to say “how 
much it has suffered from the manner in which it has been coopered 
from loose fragments” (Cathay, Preliminary Essay, I 139 See also 
Ibid 255) In any case, what Mis'ar bin Mulialhil says here of 
Kulam IS not calculated to inspire confidence in the authenticity of 
his narrative. Among other things, we are informed that when the 
king of Kulam died, his successor was chosen from China, that there 
was no physician in India except in this city, and that it had neither a 
temple nor an idol The statement that Multan was “ the last city of 
India bordering on China ” must also make a modem geographer ‘ stare 
and gasp ’ Two other averments about the same town— that the temple of 
the Sun was 300 cubits (430 feet) in height and that the idol itself was 
20 cubits (30 feet)— are likewise suspect He also tells us that there were 
Fire worshippers and Fire temples in Saimuf in his time. As this 
statement about Saimur has been frequently cited in the B G- (I. i 610 n, 
fel6, 517 n ) and relied on by several writers on the history of the Indian 
Parsis, it may be worth while to note that the extracts given in Yaqut’s 
Muajjam are, in Brockelmann’s opinion, “ a late falsification” and 
“the geographical information given by the compiler is quite unreliable 
in detail” (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam III 519-20) Horowitz 
also has denounced the excerpts as spurious, while Barthold declares 
that the story of Mis'ar ’ir Travels, as it is given in Yaqut’s extracts, is 
" undoubtedly fraudulent” (Houtsma, E I tV 148). 

I 96 , 1 1 Nor do they slaughter animals, but they eat carrion 

The word used for slaughter is which means kiUing animals which 
are lawful food, m the particular manner and after the recitation of the 
particular Arabic formula, enjoined by the Islamic law The flesh of any 
animal, lawful or unlawful, which has not been done to death m the 
manner so prescribed, is polluted or unfit for consumption and ranked 
with ‘carrion’ or The Merchant Sulaiman had made, almost 

three centuries before Idrlsi, the same remark and observed that neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians “ kill their meat by cutting their throat, as 
the Muhammadans do, but by beating them on the mouth till they die” 
(Old English Translation of 1733, p 35) Qazvini again writes of the 
infidels of Saimur also they do not slaughter ammals, i e kill them m the 
Muslim manner. (97 infra) In other words, Zabh, ‘ slaughter ’ has a 
peculiar or technical meaning here and in this sense, all those persons 
hyho dme off mutton or heef killed by non-Muslims may be said to eat 
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* cafrion.’ Slinhaj says that as Ghagh’atai, the son of Chingiz, Held Islam 
and all professors of that faith in the greatest detestation, it was not 
possible’ in his territories "to slaughter [^‘j] a sheep according to the' 
ordinances of Islam and all sheep used to be rendered thereby unclean.” 
[Carrion, Jl-’y]. (T. N. Test, 397, 1. 5: Tr. Eaverty, 1146). 

I. 96, 1. 9, Bliubarh grows here [Kiilam] the leaves of toliich are called 
Sazaju-l-Hindi. - ' 

Tins is all wrong. The leaves of the Rhubarb are poisonous. It is 
tlie stalks and roots only which are edible and medicinal. Rhubarb is the • 
dried and deeoroticatcd erect rhizome of Bhei Palmatum and Mis' ar is 
mistaken in saying that its leaves are called Sazajiirl-Hindi. The latter is 
really .the ‘ Indian Leaf Folium Indieum’ or leaf of the Lduriis Cassia, 
the Tamalpatra of Sanskrit writers and the Tejpat of the bazars, 'Garcia 
d’Orta also speaks of this ‘ Sizaj ’ as Folms Indii. It is “ the pungent 
leaf of several wild species of Cinnamon and is found in the hills of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the forests of Southern India and was highly 
esteemed at one time as a medicine.” (Ynle, H. J. s. v. Malabathrnm). 

I. 98, 1. 6 from foot. When the king asked his companions lohat they 

had to say about the marvel of the idol etc. ' 

This story of the mysteriously suspended idol of Somanath is found 
in ‘Awfi’s J aicamiu-l-Hikayat. (Bk. IV. eh. xx. No. 1996; Nizamu-d-din, 
Introduction, p. 29) and also in the Tarikh-i- Bigdj'istdn (Bombay 
Lith, 1829, p. 100), ‘Utbi says this of the idols at Mathura. (E. D. II. 44). 
Old European writers repeatedly state that Muhammad's tomb at 
Medina was " fixed in the air without support” in the same way. 
These and other tales are only part of the medieval mythology of the 
lodestone. 

1. 99, 1. 18. The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the 
Sultan, among which ioas a bird in the form of a dove. 

This story of the bird which was a toxicologist by instinct and the 
stone which could perform surgical miracles has been traced by Dr. 
Nazim to the Akhbdru-d-daioal, written by Ibn Zafir in the beginning of 
the 7th century of the Hijra. These presents are there said to have been 
sent to Mahmud, after his generous treatment of Nanda [Gauda] of 
Kalinjar, by a neighbouring ruler named ‘ Kabakan ’ who was also known 
as ‘ Tahda ’ or ‘ Najda.’ These wonder-working gifts are also mentioned 
by Ibn al Athir {Edmilu t-iaicdrikh. ix. 234) , who records the event 
under the Hijri year 414 (M. G. 114 note). 

Dr. Nazim makes no attempt to identify this ‘ Kabakan ’ who is 
said to have been the master of 1000 elephants. I venture to suggest that 
is a mistranscription of Gangeya , the diacritical points 
having been misplaced by the copyists. Similarly * or " is an 
error by transposition of the letters of » •‘tV ‘ Chedah.’ We know from 
contemporary inscriptions that Gangeya Cfaedi — the son of Kokalla — was 

one of the greatest Hindu potentates at this time and that he reigned 
19 - • 
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from about 1020 to 1040 A Q [A H 411 to 432], He is mentioned 
by Alberuni as the ruler of Dabala, the capital of which was at Tiauri, 
te Tevar near modern Jabalpur (Sachau’s Tr. I 202 See also 58 
aiife) Baihaqi also states that when Ahmad-i-Nialtigln raided Benares 
in 424 H, the city was in the territories belonging to Gang [eya], 
Gangeya is, in fact, the Chand [Chedi] Rai of ‘Utbi, Gardem and other 
historians of Mahmud and I hope to show in another note that his 
father Kokalla Chedi *4^ is no other than the Kulchand who 

took up his station at Mahaban and died by his own hand, after bis 
defeat on the banks of the Jumna. 

I 104, 1 2 They [the Jats and Meds] dwell in Smd and on the hanks 
of the river which is called Bahar “ 

I suggest the transposition of the dot and read jr ‘ Nahr ‘ The 
Biver ’ The Indus is often called * Sihnn ’ and this vocable is used on 
138 and 158 infra, as a common noun for ‘ river ’ and also applied to the 
Indus as ‘ the Ewer of Hind’ (158 note) So the Oxus is known as 
‘ the River (of Rivers)’ and Transoxiana is called ' Mdtcardu-n-Nahr ’ 
Similarly, Pahan, (1. 5), the other river which this author mentions, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Bahat ’ t e the Jhelum The country of the Jats and 
Meds was probably the hilly “ tract near the Salt Range, on the part 
which IS in the proximity of Multan ” (E D II, 477) Firishta says 
that the Jats against whom Mahmud led a punitive expedition in 1026 A 
C.' dwelt on the bank of the nver of the Hoh-i-Jud, 1 e the Salt Range 
(I 35, 1 4) Gardezi {Zainu-lAkhbar, Ed Nazim, 88) states that they 
dwelt on the Sihiin Their country was evidently what was afterwards 
known as the Sind-Sagar Duab, the interamnia of the Indus and the 
Jhelum (Zin, Tr H, 311) 

I 109, 1 1. When the information of the Brahman reached the Hindus 
Dowson suggests m a footnote that we should read “ Bahman” for 
‘ Brahman,’ but the words cited by him from the original show that 
is right L)l J C)^j ofc " The [ ] mformation given by the 

Brahman” was the interpretation put by him upon the dreams of the 
Kng, the news or tidings of the events presaged by the visions 
Remand’s translation is as follows — ‘ Les explications donees par le 
Brahmane s’4tant r^pandues parmi les Indiens” [Fragments, 46) 

I 109, 1 2 from foot Three other countries of the kingdom of Samtd 

' he bestowed upon another 

Dowson complains in his note that the whole of the passage, is 
ambiguous The phrase which he translates here as “ three 

other countries” is rendered as un troisi'eme principaute, (a third prmcipa- 
lity) by Reinaud, 47. Remaud is quite right Gardezi uses the^ expres- 
sion exactly in the sense which Reinaud assigns to it In his accourit of 
‘Amr bin Lais, he says that ‘Amr had four store-housM [EGiazana], ^ono 
containing arms and armour and three containing money He then 
states the sources from which the latter were replenished and the 
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purposes for which their contents were disbursed. He writes: 
^ J X X (Jh 4.1 j X X ^ >1$ JL* 4l» 

^ (v-»- til* jjLx* j 3* o* ^ {Zain'U-l~Al{7ihdr,'Ed. Nazim, 
15, 1. 11.) He uses the phrase again, (Ibid. 48, 1. 15), -where three 
points are mentioned seriatim. The first has the heading the second 
and the third There can be no doubt that means “Another 

still, (after the second), i.e. the third. It is a pleonastic expression or 
idiom. Anwari also uses the phrases 3 ^ and S'A for * second’ and 
‘ third.’ 

1. 110, 1. 1. He consigned the countries of Hindustan, Nadama and 
Lohana separately upon another. 

Sic also in Reinaud (IS, 1. 3 ff, Tr. 47), but th e true reading seems 
to be ‘ Sadhsan, Samma and Lohana.’ ‘ Sadusan ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’ are very 
. liable to be confused in the Semitic script and this identical error is per- 
petrated again in the Bibl. Ind. text of the Tabaqdt-i- Ndsiri (142, 1. 1 
f. f. = E.D. II, 302 ; liaverty’s Tr. 532 and Note). 

I. 110, 1 , 8. History of Rawwal and Barhn marls. 

This is evidently a confused version of some folktale belonging to the 
Raja Rasalu cycle. Easalu, the Punjab King Arthur, had two sons, 
Vikramaditya (Barkamaris is a misreading of and Bhratrihari 

who turned anchorite, after being convinced of the infidelity of his 
mistress, Pingala. Tlie statement (112 infra) about “ the power of 
Barkamaris and his kingdom having spread until at length all India 
submitted to him ” can apply only to Vikramaditya. Another 'version 
makes Rasalu and Puran the sons of Shalivahan who was contemporary 
with Vikramaditya and is said to have been defeated by the latter. This 
author appears to have preferred the first. 

1. 110, 1 . 4 from foot. He had a Vazlr blind of both eyes named Safar. 

Here also, the mere addition of a single nuqta may give a clue to the 
right reading, Suqra, i. e. Shukracharya who is said to have had 
only one eye. Of. 106 ante, where — (Kasyapa) is written 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to point out that, the 
book ‘ Jdabu-l-3Iuluk * on the ‘Duties of Kings, on Government and 
Justice ’ (p. 112, 1. 13) which this Safar (or Suqra) is said to have written, 
at the suggestion of Barkamaris (Vikramaditya), may be the Shuhraniti— 
a well-known Sanskrit treatise on “ Eajaniti,” Political Science. or the Art 
of Government. It has been translated into English by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. 

1. 120, 1 . 8. There was at Debal a lofty temple. 

Elliot contends (378 and note infra) that the temple was only con- 
tiguous to the town of Debal and not within it. He relies upon this 
passage, in which it is said that the temple was Vil Daibal, 

■ (Reinaud, i^c. 168), but' these words may mean both ‘in Daibal’ and ‘at 
Daibal’. The Chachndma, however, explicitly states that the tem,- 
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p’e was “in the midst {or middle) of Daibal,” Elliot tena- 

ciously Held to the idea that Daibal was at Karachi and the temple at 
Slanora. Haig accepts the statement of the Chachndma and holds that 
the temple was in the town itself. As Elliot’s identification of Daibal 
with Karachi is now universally rejected, the minor contention has ceased 
to be a live issue Manora is about five miles distant from any source 
of fresh water and it is hardly likely that a large temple could have been 
•situated in such a spot 

I 121, I 13 Then he saw approaching near him Sarlidas, the 
Samdni, toho came to demand peace 
As the name is written without migias in the MSS, this rendering is 
very doubtful Goejc understands ‘ Sarbidas’ as the name of a place. 
Di Murgotten’s translation is “ where some mouJfca of Sarhidas came to 
him” (219) Remand also had rendered it thus "Alors il vittemr a 
hiis les Samaneens ipretres) de Sarh das’' (Text 169, 18, Tr 195) 
The name mav be meant for “ Sawandasi or Sawindas” or 

where there was a great Buddhist temple or Vthara, {Chachnama, 150) 
and which was somewhere near Brahmanabad {Ibid, 190) 

I 121, I IS Muhammad then went fowai ds Sahban and took it 

T!ic reading of this place-name is uncertain Remand’s MS (1 c 
169, 1 10) had jV* without any dots Biladun cannot mean Sahban 
(Sehwan), as he sa>s only a few lines lower down, that Muhammad bin 
Mus’ab was scut to Sadusan, which is only another form of Sehwan 
Haig reads the name as ‘Ashbhar' (62 note), while Raverty supposes 
to be an error for the Sisam of the Chachnama q v 161 infra, 
(Slihran, 232) Sisam, now called Shah Hasan, (Constable 26 A b) is a 
township at the western end of Lake Manchhar Dr Murgotten reads 
Sahban If the place meant is ‘ Seisam,’ the difficulty may be surmounted 
by rending Sahsan Shah Hhsan seems to be only a modern form, a 
factitious JIuhamraadan perversion of the original name 
I 122,1 8 Old Brahmanabad, two parasangs from Mansura 

All authors agree that Brahmanabad was somewhere near a place 
Called Bhambr.a-ki-TlmlI — about eight miles east of Shahdadpur and 43 
miles north-cast of Haidarabad But the relative situations of Brah- 
manabid and Jlan'jura have bccii the topic of acute controversy. There 
arc three mined sites in close proximity to each other, viz, Bhsmbra- 
ku-Thull or the Great Mound, Datura, miles south-east of Bhambra, 
and Depur Gbangro, 5 or 6 miles north-east of it Cunningham thought 
Bhambri or the Great iMonnd was Mansura and that Dalura wasBrahma- 
nabdd (A Q 1.273) Raverty was for just reversing the positions The 
smaller and more cimpact town — Dalura — was, he thought, Mansura 
.'md Depur Ghancu-o w.is old Brahmanabad (Mihran, 202 note and 239) 
General M. R Haig held the opinion that Depnr Ghangro stood on 
the site of old Brahmanabad, but Man«;ura must bo represented by 
the Great Mound or Site, i c. Bhambra (J R A, S. 1874, Vol. XVI, 
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I’nrl II). Mr. Cou?cn? <Jificr^ from .nil his predecessor?. Bralimnnabad 
atui Mnti^ur.n lie, be mnintniiip, on one and tlie jarnc site— the Great 
)>loriud--lnil Mnnsur.n is on the lop and nrahmninhrid at the bottom. 
But ihis rontrntion can liardly be correct as Bihiduri explicitly slates 
Uiat M.niif hta w.ns two /lir.sfi/.'/is' distant from Brahmanabad. I^Ir. Consens 
also holds tbal D.’dura i ; abdifii 'a and Bepnr Ghnngro is tiio Buddhist 
colony or Vilivr of Siwandi, which is mentioned in the Cltnchnnma. 

.M', r.d; Arch. .‘Purvey Hep. J0n:i-1, p. 132, fi). Sir Wolsclcy IlaiR 
iucalca Manshr.n, a few miles to the north-cast of Brahmanabad. 

(C.n.i. iir.'s). 

1. 125, I- 8 from foot. Jvnoid procfcdi'd against him in ships and they 

fought in iJf' tnJic of Ash Shnrki. 

The v.'ords in tlic oriKinal .me which Keinand renders as 

Vflang {" Lnh' ") de Aischnrhy (1. c. 17;'), 20’)). Dr. Murpotlcn says 
means ‘ sw.nmp (Tr. 1 1. i'dd). Kaverty insists lliat it is “ the Estuary of 
Usli-Sharki or Ush-Shigira or the ICohr.ii mouth, by which Iho branch 
of the Mihrin whiclHlowcd past Mansfira united with the Ocean, hut 
which ‘c-tnary’ in that d.iv existed much further north," (.Mi!)r.nn, 256). 
But Haig denies that means ‘ estuary ’ and quotes the great Arabic 
Diciionary of Lane in which it is paid to mean * a wide water course or 
channel of a torrent.’ Haig thinks it must he the * Eastern inland sea the 
sea Ih.al once ))crmancnlly covered and still pcriodic.'illy covers the Rap 
of Kaclih.d, D, 0, (55). Bui it scorns hardly profitable to dispute about 
the point, as there is nothing to guide us save an ambiguous and vague 
pcogr.aphic.il expression. Indeed, Raverly himself docs not seem to 
have known his own mind on the subject, as he declares elscwhorc in the 
snme Ers ly, that this .Singir.a must bo the Samarnli Jake or dhani running 
parallel to the old bed of the river N.irn or llakr.i, which is somewhere 
near Amarkut. (Mihrdn, -103 and Note), The phrase itself means nothing 
more than (lie " Eastern sw,imp, lake, pool of water or lagoon.” (See also 
Uoutsma, E. I. Ill, 236). 

I. 126, i. 1. J!e (hen scrit his officers to (rnt’orfe] I^farmad, Mandai, 

J)ahnnj, Barits, Maliba, Bahnrhnad, Bailaman and 

Jurz. 

These loponyms arc discussed Sir II. Elliot in his Notes at pp. 
3C01, .and ‘110-1 infra, bat they arc .so uncertainly written and so many 
allermativc identifications arc possible that it seems hardly worth while to 
spill any more ink .about them. I may, however, refer to Dr. Bhogvanlal 
Indraji's opinions on the subject, lie thought that ' Marmad ’ was 
Marumad, orMarwild, Manrlal, the place of that name near Viramgam, 
Barns, Broach, Mtlliha, Malwa, Baharlmad, Jfewad, Bailaman, Bhilmal 
and Jurz, Gujarat. (B, G. I, Pt. I. 109). Maliba, however, may he 
Baliba (Ealahhi) and Baiiarimad, Bahadmer or Badraer which is so 
called after its founder,. Bah ad. (L G., VII, 22). 

But though there is considerable uncertainly about the location of 
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tb'eso names, tKero is no reason to doubt tbe fact of tbe incursions. 
The raids are said, by tbe Arab historian,, to hayo been undertaken m 
tbe reign of the JLbalif Hisbam (r. 105-123 H. 724-743, A. 0.) Now, 
tbe defeat and repulse of one of the Ta 3 ik (Arab) inroads is actually 
recorded m a copper-plate grant of tbe Clialukya king Pulakeshi, which 
13 dated in tbe 490tb year of the TratUiiaka Era, i e 738-9 AC It 
IS stated there that the Tajik (Aiab) army had afflicted the kingdoms of 
Smdhu, Kacchclla, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, Maurya and Gurjjara, i. e 
Sindh, Kac'ih, KathiiWad, the Chavadas, the Mauryas (of Chitor) and 
the Gurjaras ‘ (of Bhinmal), Pulakeshi was at the time ruling at 
Navsari He was one of the members of the third Gujarat branch of 
the Western Chalukyas (B G I 1 109, 117, 465, Duff C I 64 , Vaidya, 
H M. H I, VOI II 73), 

Dr Bhagvanlal did not attempt to locate Dahnaj The name is 
spelt in the same way in Murgotton’s rendering and he also leaves it 
unidentified But in one of the MS. of Khurdadbih, it is written 
' (Qoeje’s Text 57, note f), and mentioned in association with BarQs, 
Mandal, Bailaman, and Jurz, just as it is here Vide my note on 
L 61, 1 10/ It IS most probably Bander, which Alberuni calls 
and which is also written Jj***j. 

I 126; 1. 12 This loater ioas so called because buffalos took refuge 
‘ ' ‘ there from the hears which infested the hanks of the 

Mihran 

The word in the original for * bears ’ is ^ Remand's rendering is 
‘ wolves', loups, (176, Tr 208) and Murgotten’s ‘ blue flies’ (1 c. 223). 
does mean ‘ bear ', but which is the reading favoured by Murgotten, 
signifies “ flies or bees ”, according to Richardson 
I 127, Z. 10 from foot. He sent 'Amru son of Jamal in boats to 

Narand, 

Dowson says the name has no points and is in the MS. Reinaud 
also Admits his inability to fix the reading for that reason He was sure, 
however, that it was a place situated to the south-east of Mansura on an 
arm of the Indus or on the sea-coast, bat atmo great distance , from the 
river. He thought also that > this raid or invasion is , the same as that 
recorded by Ibn-al-Athir m A H 160, q v my note, on II 246, 1. 14 
post Remand’s description would suit modern Vala (the old Valabhi) 
fairly well, but the aspect of the country has, as he says, (l.,c 212 note) 
changed so considerably during the last thousand years that, little or 
notbmg can be built upon the apparent coincidence in chronology. 

I 127, I B from foot He then went [from Multan or Qandahil] 

to Kandahar in boats and conquered it 

Reinaud thought that this must be GandhSr in Broach district, near 
the Gulf of Cambay {Fragmehts, 212 note), and Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji (B G 1 . 1 96) as well as the compiler of the, Surat volume of 
the B. G. (II. 561) supports that view. rBut Elliot ,wa8 m favour of 
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Kh'andadh'ar, on the north'- west angle of the Peninsula of Kathiawad 
(445 infra), Raverty was- for identifying it with Kandfaiaro, in the 
south-west corner of BHawalpur, on the banks of the now dried-up 
Hakra or Waihinda. (Mihran, 207, 257 n). This last opinion is followed 
in the 0. H. I. (III. 9)j but it is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion, as there is little else to guide us than a doubtfully spelt name. 

1. 128. 1. 10, There he constructed n band, which he called SaJcru-l- 

Med, ‘ Band of the Meds! He encamped on the river at 

A Iriir, 

Reinaud reads i (180, 1. 7. Tr. 214), Raverty 

insists that this Alrur cannot possibly be Alor or Aror and that ‘Imran’s 
camp was near Adhoi in Cutch (Kachh), which lies ‘ sixty miles east of 
Bhuj and hy which a small river still runs (Mihran, 258). This 
view is accepted also in the G. H. I. (III. 9). Adhoi is -in Lat. 23° 23' N.; 
Long. 70° 29' E. (Th). Constable 26 c d. Elliot and Raverty understand 
‘ Sikr ’ as a Band, i.e, a mound or dike for- damming up a river. But 
Dr. Murgotten says ‘Imran “ built a highway, which is known as the 
Highway of the Meds.” (232). Reinaud has Ohaussee (214), i.e, causeway or 
raised way though a marsh. The meaning is that he built a dam or cause- 
way and afterwards dug a canal from the sea to the lake from which they 
drew their supplies of drinking water, so as to inundate it with salt water. 

‘ The small river which runs past Adhoi ’ is scarcely worthy of that 
name. It is nothing more than a monsoon torrent, which is dry during 
the rest of the year and the construction of * a dike or mound ’ as a 
military or naval barrier on such a streamlet could have served no 
strategic purpose and would have been an act of supererogatory folly. This 
fact seems to discredit Raverty’s identification. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of the I. G. that “ there are no permanent rivers in Kachh at 
all. During the rainy season, some streams flow from the hills to the 
Ran and the Gulf of Kachh, but during the rest of the year, the 
courses of these streams are only marked by a succession of detached 
pools”. (XL 75). Dr. Murgotten also in his excellent version of Biladuri 
says that “ the camp of ‘Imran was upon the river of [not at\ Ar-riir.’’ 
(232). As all that is really said is that ‘Imran encamped somewhere on 
fTie riwer of A7’ur, i.e., somewhere on the Indus, between Rohri and the 
sea — a distance of several hundred miles — it seems infructuous to 
dogmatise about the matter. Idrisi says of the Meds that they “ dwell on 
the confines of the desert [Ran of Kachh] and extend their incursions 
as far as Aror and sometimes to the frontiers of Makran.” (79 supra), 

1. 129, 1. 6. Fazl son of Mahan got into Sindan and subdued it. 

There are two opinions about the Sindan of this passage. Some say 
it is Sanjan [St. John’s Point], near Bulsir, and about 88 miles- north of 
Bombay. But the compiler of the Catch volume of theB.G. thinks that it 
must be Sandhan on the coast of Kachh, - about thirty miles- west of 
Mandvi, (V.. 1§1 note 5, and 250). The statements regarding the situa- 
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tion of Smdan in the 'Arab geographers, Istakhri, Idrisi and Abul Fcda 
arc so inconsistent or mutually discordant that it is not easy to say 
■where it really ■was Some of them seem to have even mixel it up with 
Sindabui •which ivas somewhere on the coast of Canara between Goa and 
Kumta 

I 133, I 21. 'Atnu-l-Mulk hin Abi Baler bin Muhammad Husain Al 
Ash'art 

He was at first, the Vazir of Nnsim-d-din Qnbicha, but after the 
death of that ruler, entered the service of Iltutimish and was made Divan 
or Vazir of the Prince Rnknnd-din Firhz, when the latter -was sent to 
Budaun as governor in G25 A.H (T N Test 172-3 and 181-2 1). 

n 325, 330) ‘Ainu-l-2Iulk’s ancestor, Abu Musi al-Ash’ari is said m the 
Chachnamn (Tr Kalich Beg, 9 and 6S) to have been Hakim of ‘Iraq 
during the Khilafat of ‘Omar, Circa 16 A H , about the time wrieii 
Tilughaira ibn Abu-l-As attacked Daibal and was killed there Sec also 
BiHduri, 115 ante and 416 post 
1. 138, 1 5. Chach, son of Sildtj 

Elliot says that “ the very name of Chach is a subject of some un- 
certainty ”, and ho gives several variants (409 post). But there can bo 
little doubt that it is really ‘ Jajja ’ This name was borne by a brother 
of Jnyaplda, the King of Kashmir, who stirred up a revolt m Jayapida’s 
absence and was overthrown and killed when that ruler returned 
(Vaidja. H M II. I If 2lo) Jiijja also occurs m an inscription dated 
V S 1207, (1 150 A. C ) from Maliiban near Mathura. (DiHT, C I 151) 
Jnjjala Dc\a was the name also of two Rajas of Ratnapiir, who belonged 
to the Kalnclniri dj nasty and reigned in the I2tli century (.Ibid, 153, 
103,203) Jajja is thePrxkrit form of Yayati Chach seoras to bo a local 
or dia’cclical foim of ‘ Jnjja’ Cliichikdova appears in the djnastic list 
of the Biatti rulers of Jaisalrair, Ctrea V S 1505 = 1448 A. C (Ibid, 
256-290) A llindn surgeon named Jdii [or Cimeha) is also mentioned 
hj Barani in the reign of 'AHu-d-din (T P. 3G3, 1 8) 

Some of the other Hindu names arc hopelessly corrupt and cannot 
beset r.git But SiHij, the name borne by the father of Chach must 
Stan 1 for Shilidilja Sihnr.as is probablj meant for Shri Hnrsln, 
.Sdtr 1 for S h ijiga or Smhosena, Chalcra (141, 1 22) for Jaitr.asinha, 
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written by tlio copyists in a truly bcwildeiing multiplicity of forms — 
jlijl - jlA_j . - ol-^» > cjij-*. ICasriin (p. 14), Kasdan (p. 29) and 

perhaps Pardfin also which lay cast of Kirkayiin (81 supra) arc perver- 
sions of the same loponym. (17f/e Gildcmcister, Joe. cit. 173 Note). 

Ibn llauqal says that the governor of Qusd.ar lived at Kaba Kanan 
(ICikaniin) and also declares that Qusdar was the capital of Turan, 
(38, 80 ante). Tur.ln roughly corresponded to modern JJialawan. (I. G. 
VI. 275). Kirkayan, Haig thinks, is Kachhi and perhaps also the country 
cast of it as far as the Indus. (I. D. C. 59). But Cunningham locates 
Kirkfiydn in the valley of Pishhi or at Pisliin itself, north of Quetta 
(A. G, I. 8C), Alarqnart {Emnshahr, 11. 275-6) and Lestr.inge (L. E. C. 
3.82) at ICcl.it, while the writer in the I. Q. places it at Nal, which 
is about forty miles due west of Qnzdar. (XIV. 130). This divergence of 
opinion is probably due to the fact that Kirkayan is described as a town 
and scenis to have been also an ill-dcGncd district. 

Elliot points out lhat there is no place now extant which recalls the 
name of the old province or town (383 infra). It m.ay be therefore 
pertinent to invite attention to the fact that itlasson came across in his 
Travels, the vast ruins of a great city called Lakorian, “ between Kelat 
and Quzdar, about sixty miles south of the former. The fortifications 
are, he says, remarkable for their magnitude and the skill displayed in 
their construction, (Kelat, 63; Travels in Balochistan, TI. 4G; A. G. I. 
311). This name Lakorian looks like a survival of Kirkan or Kirkajmn, 
with the Arabic article AJ prefixed to it — or [A] Lkirian 

lA] Lakirkfin— and the initial ‘alif ’ elided. It may have been the town 
Kirkilyan, while the district or province which was so called included not 
only K.achiii but parts of modern Jlialawsn and Sarawiin. It may be 
also noted that as Kfiurdiidbih mentions AI-Q.ain’iniya and Qinnazbnn 
separately (14 ante, Paris Text. 57*8), Al-Qairuniya cannot be PanjgQr, 
and may be meant for Lakorian. 

I. 138, ?. 5 from foot. Under hhn icere placed Bndhptn', JanTcdn and 

the sJdrts of the hills of Rujhdn to the borders 
of HlaJcran. 

Haig suggests that Jankan is the Jhangar in Schw.an taluqa, which 
lies about 12 miles south-west of .Sehwan town, (I. L. C. 57 note) and has 
road-communication with Sehwan as well as Sh.ah Hasan [Sisam]. 
(Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind, 269). But there is a Jang.an or Jagan, about 
17 miles N. IV of Shikarpfir and there is a Rushan also, 39 miles from 
the same place, Lai. 2S°-1S'' N. Long. GSMS' E. (Th). The country from 
Rhjhan to Nanshcra is ‘ a desert for 96 miles (W. Ilough, Narrative of 
the March and Operations of the Army of the Indus (1838-9), pp. 38, 427). 
This Jangan is called “ Jagun ’ by Thornton. Lat. 2S°-S' N ; Long. 6S-°33''. 

E. The name Rujhan is read by JIaig as ‘ Diinjhan (I. D. 0. 57), but KalJch 
Beg’s MS. (p. 11) had the same lection as Dowson’s and Rujhan is pro- 
bably correct, as Jangan is also in its vicinity. As Budha was, according 
H 
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to Haig, “ a province of whicK tHe northern boundary touched Gandava 
and the southern was in the Kahar pargana in Shikarpur district,” the 
places mentioned must be the Jangan and Rujhan which he north-west of 
Shikarpur The lulls of Ru 3 han must be the Kirthnr range 

Elliot states that the old name Budha “ still survives in Budha, which 
lies in the very centre of Kachh Gandava on the Nan river” (388 post). 
According to the I G tVI 275) also, Budha was the same as Kachhi 
I 138, I 2 from foot AslaJanda and Pdhtya which are called 

Tahcara and Chachpiir 

Elliot attempted to identify the second pair of toponyms with 
Mirbar and Ghachar “ which are situated at the junction of the Chenab 
and the Indus opposite Mittankot ” (366 infra), but the names themselves 
are variously written in the MSS and El B ’s reading is ‘ Sawarah and 
Jajhor’, not ‘ Talwara and Chachpur’ (p 12) The relative clause is not 
found in all MSS of the Chachnama and it looks like a gloss or conjec- 
ture which the copyist had read somewhere and which he afterwards 
interpolated in his transenpt of the original Chronicle Such adventi- 
tious glosses may be ben trovato, but they arc suspect and of little value 
Cunmngham suggested that Askaland or Askalandusa was IJccha 
(A. G I 245) and Elliot appears to have been disposed to accept 
the conjecture (366 and 520 inf) a), but it has not found favour with any 
other writer Pabiya is written variously as Maibar, Paya, Baya and 
Bibiya in MSS, as Eowson points out It is even called ‘ Yabiba ’, when 
again mentioned at 202 infra Raverty was sure that it was Pubberwalla, 
which IS 29 miles eastward of Uccha, twenty-four Kos from Dirawal and 
twelve Kos from Bhawalpur (Mihran, 369 and note) But this 
surmise also has little to be said for it and even Sir Wolseley Haig will 
have nothing to say to it He pronounces both Askalanda and Pabiya 
hopelessly unidentifiable (CHI III. 6) 

I 139, I 1 The fourth at the great city of Multan and SikTca and 
Bi ahmapur und Kdrur 

Sikka and Brahmapur also are unsolved conundrums Cunningham 
and Raverty agree, for once, in thinkmg that the last name may be 
Kahror which lies on the southern bank of the Old Beas river, 50 miles 
south-east of Multan (A G I 241 , Mihran, 253 Note) 

Karur is mentioned by Albernni as lying between Multan and the castle 
of lioni (Tr Sachau, IL 6) Cunningham thinks this Loni may be 
meant for Ludhan, an ancient site on the old bed of the Sutlej, 44 nules 
E N E of Karur (or Kahror) and 70 miles E S E of Multan (A G 
I 241) Karur is said by AJberuni {Ibid ) to have been the site of the 
great battle between Vikramaditya and the Shakas, about A. G 78, but 
the battle, the site and even the existence of this Vikrama are all 
problematical (I G SXV 273) 

I, 139, Z 13 and footnote 4, The army of the King ofNtmroz march-’ 

ed fj om Fars to MaLran 
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Dowson says the text a’dds j*. which may mean ‘ in !A.rab' 

fashion’. I suggest that the right reading is c53^' “by way of 

invading countries,” is synonymous with the B'UilJc-giri of the 

Maratha rulers of the 18th century and the 'Digvijaya’ or ‘world- 
conquest ’ of the Kavyas—ih.Q aggressive raids, forays and marauding, 
saeldng and slaughtering expeditions which were only too common in 
‘ the good old days.’ 

1. 140, Z. 8. Oliacli marries Rani Siibhan Deo. 

The matrimonial entanglements of Ghach and his sons, as they are 
described in this part of the work, must be incomprehensible to any one 
acquainted with the social conventions of the Hindus of the 7th century. 
He is represented by this author as a very moral, devout and orthodox 
Brahman and yet he marries his quondam paramour and widow of his 
former master after he had waded through pools of blood to a throne. 
He then disposes of Mahrat by an atrocious act of perfidy and marries - 
another widow of a lower caste than his own — who had been the wife of 
Agham, the Lohana. His sou Dahir forms an incestuous connection, real 
or nominal, with his own sister and he is represented as marrying yet 
another dowager, who had been the wife of his own brother Dharsiya and 
was also the daughter of their father’s wife — the wife of Agham the 
Lohana. (K. B.’s Tr. 54). Moreover, Ghach is said to have given the 
/daughter of his nephew Dharsiya to Agham Lohana’s son Sarband. 
(148 infra ;K. B.35). 

It may have been permissible for Hindu kings, in the seventh 
century, to enter into polygamous Anuloma unions with women of 
castes inferior to their own, but no Brahman could have married a 
widow. The pratiloma marriage of a Bi’ahraan virgin with a low caste 
Lohana male must also have been the ‘ abomination of desolation’ to 
every one in the seventh century. It is difficult even to imagine the 
perpetration of such social turpitude by any Brahman prince. ‘Ali Kufi 
has, in fact, seen things in the light of his own imagination or given 
the story a dash of Muslim colouring and ignorantly postulated in a 
Brahman king the sort of conduct in relation to the wives of his 
vanquished foes, which Muslim conquerors were accustomed to adopt. 

The whole of the first part of the work is overgrown with legendary 
matter and all but valueless as history. The description of Ghach ’s 
conquests from Multan on the one side to Makran on the other seems 
imaginary. It looks like a rifaccimenio in Persian prose of a poetical 
‘ Digvijaya’ and is every whit as unhistorieal as similar lucubrations of 
Sanskrit poets and Ea j put bards. It bears, also, such a close resemblance to 
the victorious progress of Muhammad-i-Qasim himself from Makran to 
Multan and the places conquered by both also differ so little, that it is 
impossible to refrain from suspecting that the one is only a rachauffe 
of the other. It may have had some basis in the flotsam and j^p'^^-of 
locaVtradilion, but if so, the tradition has been so grossly corrv '• 
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the course of transmisaion by the fantastic accretions of subsequent 
inventiveness, as to amount to a travesty of the truth 
1 142, I 8 from foot Ohach "placed Amir 2.1m d-danla in the fort of 

SiJcLo 

Dowson has understood this as a proper name, but the more probable 
meaning is ‘ one of the exalted or leading [Hindu] nobles of the State’ It 
IS not likely that Chach had a Musalman Amir in his service at this time 
The AlaQs appear to have been the earliest followers of that faith to take 
service with the Hindu kings of Sindh, but they arc said to have done so 
only during the Snlafat of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, abont AH. 
80, t e in the reign of Hahir, the son of Chach (K B. 69 , see also 425-6 
inf? a) Cf, also 145 inf? a, where Chach is said to have placed one of his 
confidential oOScers {Shahna in the text) after taking Siwistan. 

I 144, I 4 At last he reached the fort of >Shakalha, an elevated place 
ichich IS called Kumha on the borders of Kashmir _ 
Dowson notes that the ivords in the origmal are ^ y O' J 

I <S ] ajjT -which may also mean "And they say [or it is said] that the 
lilace [Shakalha] is above [or higher than, that is, north of] Knmba on the 
borders of Kashmir " Here ‘Knmba’ seems to be the name of a town 
and it is spoken of as a town on the borders of Kashmir, elsewhere also 
m the Ghachnama (139 ante) ‘Kumbha’ also means in Sanskrit 'a lake, 
pond or piece of vi^ater’ and the words may mean that " the place was 
situated above, i e north of a lake ” 

But the right readmg here may be neither ^-/"nor but ^‘Kassa’, 
as it is written at 201 infra, where Jaisiya is said to have gone to “ the 
land of Kassa on the borders of Jalandhar ” or as K. B renders it to 
" Jalandhar in the land of Kashmir” (p 185) Vide my note there 
I 145, I 5. Chach crossed the Mthran at a village called Dihdyat 
ichich formed the hoimdar?) heticeen Samma and Alo? 
General Haig thinks that this may be Dehat, a township on the 
northern border of the Kaudhiaro pargana, which is known to have been 
the border of the Samma lands The old river channel stUl exists here 
(IDG 133) 

I 145, 18 He \ijhacti\ proceeded to Bhdhiya, the chief of which teas 
the son ofKotal bin Bhanda? gu Bhagii 
K.B calls him ‘ Basarkotad, son of Bandar Kobhko ’ (p 30) Dowson 
would seem to have read ‘ pisai ’ instead of ‘basar ’ and understood it as 
‘ son ’ If the right reading is Basarhotad, a plausible restoration wonld 
be ‘Vishvakirli [or Vasngnpta] Mn [son of] Bhadra-rakhn Bhikkn’ 
‘Bhikku’ is frequently appended to the names of monks in the inscrip- 
tions at Mathura (J A S B XXXIX (1870) , PL 1, 125) ‘ Vasngnpta ’ 
and ‘Vasubandhu’ are well-known names m the history of Buddhist 
literature But only two lines lower down, it is said that Kaba, son of 
Kalm, came forth to ask quarter for the chief. This may indicate that 
Kaka, the actual name of the rulmg chief, has been inadvertently omitted 
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here and that his full name was Kdku, son of Kotal, [Kirti, Gnpta or 
Gopala,] son of Bhadra-rakliu Bhikku, 

1. 146, 1. 13, Malik Rarnal who was called Bhaii. 

The confusion in the original regarding this’ EamaB is inextricable. 
Here ‘ Eanial ’ is said to bo the name of the Malik or King, but elsewhere, 
(pi>. 154 and 155 infra), it is spoken of as the designation of the country 
or kingdom. K. B.’s rendering' is ‘ the king lorn of Nirmal, called BhatU ’ 
]), 32). The ambiguity is due to the fact that ‘ Malik ’ means ‘ Iring ’ 
and ‘Mulk,’ kingdom. Again, as ‘ Eaml ’ in Arabic signifies ‘sand,’ 

' JIulk-i-Earal ’ maj’ be understood as ‘ the sandy country ’ also, which is 
an appropriate designation for parts of modern Marwad and Joisalmir. 

KjiUrdadbih and Idrisi (14, 84, 87 ante) also speak of a town or dis- 
trict called ‘Rumala’ and associate it with a desert or the borders of 
a desert. It is common knowledge that Jaisalmir is “ almost cntirelj’’ a 
sandy waste forming part of the ‘Great Indian Desert’. The general 
aspect is that of an interminable sea of sandhills.” (I.(3-. XIV. 1), But in 
Goeje’s Edition of KJ'Urdadbih, the reading is not but 

i. c. Marumad or i^Iarwad. If a person and not a place is meant, the 
name may be read as d*J. ‘ Bharmal’ or even ‘ Nirmal ’. If it is a district, 
the reference must be to the country to the east of Sind, parts of modern 
Jaisalmir and Jodhpur. This is the nearest we can get to an answer. 

1. 147, 1. 9. He had a temple which was called Budh ]^au-vihdr and the 
the idol Dilha (?). He was a devotee thereof. 

The reading in Dowson’s Ms. was 3 3^’‘3y h jl 

[E. I. Lib. Ms ^3'. I venture to suggest that we should 

read the doubtful words as [-*: oJ 3 and translate them thus: 

“ lie had a temple which was called Bud Nav Vihar and also Bad [or 
idol-temple] Kanhihdr or [Karju/hn?*]. He was its priest. ” 

The meaning is that the temple was known as ‘ Nav-vihar ’ and also 
as ‘Kanvihur’ and this Samani was its priest. We arc told on p. 148 
infra, that “ Chach afterwards went to the temple of Budh [and] Kanbi- 
har with the intention of killing the Samani.” • 

I. 151, 1. 6. Blit they [the Jats] might tcear their outer garments of 
silk, provided they icere of a red or hlack colour. 

There is some blundering here, as the averment is utterly inconsistent 
with the general import of the paragraph. These unfortunate people 
who were treated as helots or outcastes and pariahs of the human race 
could scarcely have been permitted to disport themselves in outer 
garments of red or black silk, though the wearing of under-garments of 
shawl, velvet and silk was strictly prohibited. The cruel treatment 
meted out to them is again mentioned on p. 187. But there we are told 
that they “ were not alloiced to tcear soft clothes or cover their heads 
with velvet; but they were to wear a hlack blanket beneath and throw 
a sheet of cloth over their shoulders.” 

The error is probably due to a misunderstanding of the meanin®' of 
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a word hlco wEicli really signifies some kind of coarse clotK of Lair, 
or wool, but whicb has been rendered Jicie as ‘silk’ Cf Yule’s Note on 
the confusion between Sackcloth and Suclat or Scarlet in H J. 861 

Chaeh treated the Jats 3 U 6 t like ‘Chandalas Manusays of the latter 
that “ they should be made to live outside the town, that their sole 
wealth must be dogs and asses, their clothes must consist of the cere- 
cloths of the dead, their dishes broken pots and their ornaments of 
rusty iron ” (Institutes, X 12, 29 30) The Jats are said to bo the 
oldest inhabitants of Sind and to have been reduced to a state of 
serfdom by the Aryan or some other conquerors Burton gives them 
a very bad character and says they are idle, addicted to intoxicants, filthy 
and immoral in the extreme (Smd or the Unhappy Valley II 118) 
Orooke has pointed out that not very long ago, the Ra3pot3 in the 
Punjab actually treated the Jats in exactly the same way 

“ They would not allow the Jats to cover their head with a turban 
-noi to wear oven red clothes nor to put a crown (ilfoi ) on the head of 
their bridegrooms, or a jewel (Nath) in the women’s nose They also 
used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides Even to this day, 
Rajputs will not allow inferior people to wear red clothes or ample 
loin-cloths in their villages ” (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces 1896, III 23) 

Another parallel comes from Qnjarat — 

“In the days of Siddharaj Jaysinba,” writes Forbes, “the 
Dheds were compelled x x x to wear only untwistd cotton 
round then heads and a stag’s horn as a mark hanging from their 
waists, so that people might be able to avoid touching them ” (Ras Mala 
Reprint 1924, I 110 ) The injunction regarding dogs must have been 
imposed to indicate that they were outcastes [Sir E ] Ibbetson says of 
the Punjab Nats— a vagrant tribe of so-called gypsy dancers, acrobats 
and prostitutes— that " their chief occupation is the keeping of dogs with 
which they hunt and eat the vermm of the jungle” (Punjab 
Ethnography, Section 588 apud Orooke, T, 0 IV, 68) 

I 152, 7 12 Chach hin Silaij bin Basabas 

‘ Bisas’ in K B 38 Silaij must be Shiladitya, just as Diwaij, the 
name of the father of Siharas (140 supra) is Devaditya ‘ Basabas ’ may 
be Vishvasaka, whicb occurs m several inscriptions on the Buddhist 
monuments at Mathura (Rajendra Lai Mitra in J A S B 1870, VoL 
XXXIX, Pt 1 p 128) Vishvas Rao and Biswas still survive as names 
or surnames in Maharashtra and Bengal 

I 153, 7 1 Be pati onised the religion of the NdsiJcs (Buddhists) and 
monhs 

According to Richardson’s Dictionary, ‘ Nasik’ signifies ‘ devoted to 
God or virtue’ and the word is defined in the QhiyasvA-Lughat also, as 
“ he who worships, prays or performs sacrifices to God ” 

I venture to thmk that those Ndsiks were the members of a third 
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sect. TKey were neitlier BraKraans nor Samanis (Bn'ddhists), but 
Jainas. There are many old Jaina remains in Sind, e.g. an old temple 
in the Parkar portion of Thar Parlcar district, 14 miles north-west of 
Virawah. It contains an image of great sanetity. Near the same place, 
are the ruins of a very old town called Parinagar, covering six miles in 
area and strewn with marble pillars. (I. G. XXIII. 310). At Bhodesar, 
four miles north of Nagar Piirkar, there are the ruins of three old Jaina 
temples which arc at least six hundred years old. (I. G. XVIII. 299). It 
may be noted that Brahmanabad also lies in the Thar Parkar district, 

1. 154, L 18. Dharsiga 7'esided for some time at the fort of Rhicar, of 
tchich Chach had laid the foundation, hut did not live to 
see completed. 

Haig thought that Rawar must Have been at considerable distance 
from Brahmanabad— about eighty miles at least— as two strongly 
garrisoned fortresses— Bahrur and Dahlila— each of which sustained a 
siege of two mouths in succession, stood between them. As Dahir, be- 
sidcsi is said to have spent the summer months at Rawar, where the cool 
breezes blew, he locates it on the Eastern Kara in Lower Sind, at least 
80 miles from Brahmanabad and 70 miles south-east of Nirun, which he 
identified with Haidarabad. (I. D. C. G3*4), Cousens I’ejccts this view 
and opines that Rawar was much further north, about twenty-five miles 
west or west by south of Alor, just below Kingri. Raverty, on the 
other hand, placed Rawar at about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, but 
Cousens ascribes this to his erroneous location of Niriin, not at Haidara- 
bad itself, but about 35 miles south of it. Raverty was thus obliged, 
Cousens argues, to bring Rawar also much farther south than it really 
was. (A. 8. 28 note). The passage which is the subject of this note shows 
that Rawar was in Middle Sindh, the territory assigned to Dharsiya, and 
not in Upper Sindh near Alor, which belonged to D.ahir. The allusion 
to its milder climate (105 infra) and the other references at 167, 170, 
171, 174 infra, all indicate that Rawar was somewhere south of 
Brahmannb:Id and north of Nirun, (which two places are only 47 miles 
apart), if Nirim is Haidarabad. 

Rawar is not mentioned by any of the Arab travellers and Mir 
M'asiim even confuses it with Alor (Aror), an error which has entirely 
vitiated his summary of the Chachndma and misled later writers. But 
a town called Rawar does appear to have been in existence so late as 1612 
A. C. The India Office Library contains a translation in Persian verse 
of the Pehlevi ‘ Dind-i-Maindg-i-Khirad, or ‘ Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom,’ which was made in that year by a Zoroastrian named Marzban, 
residing at lldwar in Sind. (Sachau, J. R. A. S. New Series. IV. 24; 
West, Pahlavi Texts, III in Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, 
Introduction, p. xxiii). 

I. 156, 1. 2. Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the capital. 

The caption is manifestly wrong. K. B.’s translation is, “Hajjaj 
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as£s for pemission from tKe seat of th'e Khilafat to send a fresh 
expedition ” (p 71) This is undoubtedly what the author meant See 
Biladuri (119 ante) and what Elliot himself says at ISl infra 
I 158, I 16 God grant that his i esolution may he fulfilled 

Such a prayer is obviously out of place and uncalled for in this 
context The author knew that the country had heen conquered, long 
before the year in which" he sat down to write his narrative of the 
triumph of Huslim arms Kahch Beg renders the passage very differently 
and much more rationally thus “ He [Muhammad-i-Qasim] prayed to 
the glorious God to give enhghtened reason and right thought to the 
people of Arabia for their guidance and to make it possible for them to 
fight successfully against the infidels ” (p 93) It will be seen that the 
prayer is here rightly put into the mouth of Huhammad-i-Qasim and not 
that of the author 

1. 159, I 12 And the river Sindhti Baical fioiced to the north of the 
selected gi ound 

Haig suggests that the right readmg is iSy- [not Jjb 

He thinks that the river was probably known as ‘ Smdhu Aral’ 
at the time (IDG 56) The Aral is now a water channel proceeding 
from the south-eastern part of Lake llanchhar (an expansion of the 
Nara) and discharging its water into the Indus, about four miles below 
Sehwan Haig supposes this reference to it to prove that the Aral was 
in existence in the 8th century Raverty translates the whole passage 
very differently thus, “iluhammad took up a position before the 
Begistan Gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground, 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen and from (or on) the north 
side, the the did not, in former times, flow”^He 

rejects the rerdmgs JjG as well as Jjl and says Elliot misread 
{dar atcical, formerly, in former limes], as Jjh (Mihran, 233 note) 

K B ’s rendering is “ lluhammad Qisim encamped on the sand hills 
near the gate of the town, smee there was no other open field for a battle 
and there was a flood of rain-water all around, and to the north the river 
of Sind was flowing" (p 9i) This shows that neither Jjb nor nor 
J jJ J was to be found in his iiss JA •■a— ‘ Smdha of Aral’ seems mean- 
ingless and i£ JA is right, perhaps we should read Jjl *-1^3 ‘ The Dhand, 
or "Water-channel of Aral’ 

I. 160, ? 18 At a place called Nilhan on the hanhs of the Kumhh 
The name is uncertain and there are the variants, ‘ISJidhSn’ and 
‘ Budhan (H B 95) Haig thinks it must be Bilhan, a village on the 
Hanchhar lake, seven miles west of Sehwan (I D C. 08) Eaverty 
insists that the name is ‘ Nidhihah’or ‘Kidhan * (Hihran 234 Note) He 
holds that ‘ Kumhh ’ is the name of a river and he puts it into his 
map and shows it as running from a little west of Alor and flowing 
about ten miles east of SehwSn down to Hala Consens, however, denies 
the ciistence of any such river. (A S 4). Haig understands ‘Kumhh’ as a 
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common noon meaning ‘Lalco’ and this ‘ Kumbli ’ must, lie thinks, be Lake 
Manchhar on which Bilban still stands. In this connection, I may just 
note, without unduly stressing the point, that Sisam also is said to have 
been situated on the banks ol the ‘ Kumbh’. The modern village o£ ‘ Shah 
Hasan’, with which Haig and Cousens identify Sisam does stand at the 
western end of Lake Jlanchhar. In any case, there are no solid grounds 
for denying the existence of Lake Manchhar in the days of Muhammad, 
while the existence of any river named ‘ Kumbh’ is nothing more than a 
speculative conjecture. 

1. 160, ?. 7 from foot. The Rands of Budhiija are descended fromAu. 

They had originally come from ihe banJes of 
the Ganges, from a place called 2.undhdr. 

The copyists have bungled the names and the passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. The meaning assigned to it by Raverty is even more unsatis- 
factory and incomprelicnsiblo than Dowson’s interpretation. It is; 

“ The chief priests of Budh at Nidhan traced their lineage from Ikranah 
[or Altranah] on the Gang, which they call Adwand-Bihar.” (Mih'ran, 
234 note). 

Raverty does not explain where this Ikranah or Alcranah" is to be 
found. TJie fact is that he lias read the name wrongly, oven if it is granted 
that some such name was written in his copy. There is a place called 
Ikic.lna (not Ikranah), three miles from the left bank of the Ganges and . 
43 oast of Glnzipur town. Lat. 23°-43'N, Long. 84°-20'E. (Thornton, s. n. 
Ikouna or Ekouna). Ikauna is now in Bahraich tahsil (I. G. VI. 212) 
and is shown in Constable 28 B b. It is really about one hundred miles 
distant from Adwand-Bihar or the town of Bihar. Lat. 25°-ll'' N. Long. 
85°-31'' E. and the two places cannot possibly be the same. Adwand-Bihar, 
moreover, is not on the Ganges, but about twenty miles away from it. 

K. B.’s version may be cited to show that there was no reference in his 
Mss. cither to the 'priests of Budh’ or to * Ikranah.’ (p. 5)5.) It is, “ The 
princes of Budhiya whoso origin was from Gang, commonly known as 
Dandohar,” 

1. 160, last line. But the BahliJes and monks have told me .....that this 

country rcould be conquered by the Muhammadans. 

Dowson has left the first word untranslated, because has no 
meaning whatever either in Persian or Arabic. I venture ,to 
suggest that the right reading is Bhikuk — Sans. Bhikshuka, the 

general designation of Buddhist priests. They were supposed to be 
wonderfully proficient in astrology. 

I. 161, 1. 2. He placed a chief tohose name teas Pahan at their head. 

Kalich Beg’s Ms. reads ‘Bahsabbi’ (p. 96). I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is Jrti or ‘ Bhatti ’ or ‘ Bhetti.’ The 
commander was, probably, a Bhatti Thakuf or Chief whose name the 
author was not acquainted with. The tribe is frequently mentioned in thr 
Chachndma and some of its leaders not only submitted to the invade) 

12 
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but acted as bis auxiliaries At p 167 infra, Dowson mates the buth'or 
say that “ the Bheti Thakurs had entered the Arab service,” and K B. 
calls them ‘Thaku of Babhsi* (124:) I have shown elsewhere that or* 
IB miswritten for Behat, i e , the Jhelum See the note on 104 ante. 
1, 162, I 16 When KaTca had invested him with the robe 

This IS an evident slip Read ‘ himself ’ instead of ‘ him ’ It was 
Kaka himself who was invested with the dress of honour. BI. B (p 97) 
renders it correctly and says it was Kaka who “ put on the robe of 
honour ” The Sanskrit form of Kaka is probably ‘ Kakka,’ which 
occurs frequently in old Hindu records and dynastic lists. (Duff, 
C I 66, 94, 96, 97, 301) 

I 163, I 19 In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir. 

Raverty supposes this to be the Sonhari Dhand, as it is now called 
(Mihran, 234 Note) It is near Jeruck and not far from Helai, which is 
about thirty-five miles from Haidarabad But this supposition is only a 
corollary of his location of Nirdn, not at Haidarabad, but at about 35 
miles south of it If Niran was, as Haig, Cousens, and many others 
thmk, Haidarabad itself, the lake cannot be the Sonhari Dhand, 
on account of the distance Both the hypothetical identifications put 
forward by of Raverty must stand or fall together (See Cousens, A S 
131 note) 

1 163, last line That part of the territory ..-.which is opposite the 
foi t ofBaghrur {Nirun) on the Mihrdn is tahen 
‘Aghror’in K B 99 Raverty reads ‘Laghiur’ or ‘Baghrur’ The iden- 
tity of Baghrur and Nirun which is postulated in the parenthesis is quite 
inadmissible Baghrur is mentioned by Biladuri in juxtaposition with 
Alor and is explicitly distinguished from Nirun by him, (p. 122 ante). 
It lay east of the Mihran, while Niriin was situated, not on the river itself, 
but at some distance to the icest of it. (Mihran, 235 note) 

I 164 , 1 18. Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Bat had proceeded 
to Nirun. 

This caption is wrong and misleading Dahir never went to 
Niriin in person What he really did was to send the old Samani, who 
had been govemoi of the town, with a letter addressed to the Arab gene- 
ral, when he heard of the latter’s arrival at Nirun What K B says (103) 
is “ Rai Dahir receives the news of Muhammad Kdsim’s arrival at Nerun.” 
And this is undoubtedly right as Biladun states that Muhammad " went 
to the banks of the Mihran and remained there When this news 
reached Dahir, he prepared for battle ” (121 ante) 

I 165, 1 8 from foot Dahir consults with Sisakar, the minister 

‘.Sihakar’or'Shiyakar’mDowson’sMs B The original Sanskrit form 
may he ‘ Shikshakar,’ Teacher, preceptor He was probably a learned 
man who had been Dahir’s Guru But it may also be ‘ Yashaskara,’ 
which was borne by, among others, a Brahman who became king of 
Kashmir about 939 A.C and died in or about 948 (Duff, C I 89, 91, 294). 
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1. 166, L IS. Fie jrdil'id Sulaimw bin Tilian KuraisTii toladvance 
boldly with Ms troops against the fort of Aror. 
iA J jJ} A Raverty’s translation is, 

“ He ordered him to go with his army to Baghriir and take up his posi- 
tion opposite to the fort of Aror.” (Mihran, 235 note), Haig also under- 
stands the sentence in the same way and takes it to mean that Snlaiman was 
“ to observe Alor, by which the river was then running and hinder Fufi, 
the son of Dahir, from any diversion against the communications of the 
invaders,” (I. D. C, 62). As regards the situation of Baghrur, Haig was 
inclined to identify it with Bhakkar {Tb. 62), but Raverty and Cousens 
think that Bhakkar was not in existence at this time. Their theory 
seems to be that the island on which Bhakkar stands emerged only after 
the great change in the course of the river, two or three centuries later 
and “ the river did not flow in that bed in those days.” (Cousens, A. S. 23 
Note). On the other hand, it may be noted that Biladuri always brackets 
together Alrur and Baghrur (122, 123 ante), and the Chachnama also 
states that Baghrur was in the country of Alor (164 ante) and stood just 
opposite to the fortress of that name J;'"], as Ms. A quoted in 

Dowson-’s footnote puts it. 

1. 166, 1. 20. To watch the road with 500 men, by tohich Akham might 
be expected to advance in order to cover Gandava. 

Raverty understands Akham or Agham as the name, not of a person, 
but of a place on the Parana Dhoro, which lies 25 or 30 miles south-east 
of Haidarabad. He also reads ‘ Kandarah ’ (Kandharo) and not ‘Gandava.’ 
Tifli [or Salabi], he thinks, was stationed on the road to Akh am to 
watch the territory of Kandarah. (Mihran, 237 note). As Dowson’s Ms. 
B read and K. B. also states that “ Saalabi was ordered to go to 

the road of Agham, to keep a watch over the country of Kandrah” 
(p. 123), there appear to be good reasons for rejecting ‘ Gandava.’ The 
Kandhiaro district was occupied at this time by the Northern Sammas 
(I. D. 0. 79). They were the Sammas who gave a great ovation to 
Muhammad-i-Qasim with drums and dances when he passed through 
their district on the way to Alor (191 infra). 

I, 167, 1. 1. The Bhetl Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni who had 
made submission and entered the Arab service. 

K. B, has “ Thakurs of Babhsi and the Jats ” (p, 124). Haig 
(I. D. C. 61 n) and Raverty (Mihran, 235 note) agree in reading 
“ "Western Jats,” i.e. the Jats occupying the western parts of the province 
and this seems to be undoubtedly preferable to ‘ Jats of Ghazni.’ The 
Eastern Jats are mentioned in the Chachnama as forming part of 
the army of Dahir. (Tr, K. B. 137). These "Western Jats were probably 
the followers of Kaka bin Kotal, the ruler of Biidhiya, who was a “ Jat 
Samani ” (161-2 ante) and who had submitted to and entered the service 
of the invaders. Biladuri also says that four thousand Jats were 
recruited and brought over as auxiliary troops from Siw^^tan. after 
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its conquest by Muhammad bin Mus’ab (121 ante). This fcontingent niay 
have been made np of the ‘ Western Jats ’ 

I 167, 1. 3 frbm foot. jBeftceen Raicar and Jeimr {Jai'pu‘r) there teas 

a lake, on tohidh Dahir had stationed a select 
body ofti oops 

The naihe of the lake near Eawar where the Muslim forces crossed 
the river is written m the Manuscripts of M’ashm’a History as 
or Gnjn, Gtgri and Blanjri Eaverty supposes it to be 

Kingri, which hes about twenty miles west of Alor. (Mihfan, 240 note) 
But Cousens points out that if he is right here, he must be wrong in 
fixing Eawar itself about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, v'hich is 
more than a hundred miles south of Alor. (A. S 20 note) In other 
words, if the lake was only about 20 miles from Alor and also near 
Eawar, Eawar could not have been ten miles to the west of Brahmana- 
bad. 

But this name Gqjri or Kanjri does not occur anywhere in the 
Ghachnama or in Biladun and it is probably only a conjecture of 
M*aBum’s or a repetition of some local tradition or legend Moreover^ 
M'asum’s account of the battle is vitiated by the erroneous supposition 
that Eawar was the same as Aror If Eawar was somewhere between 
Brahmanabad and Nirun, the lake could not possibly have been that of 
Kingri near Aror There is another Dhand or lake called Kunjur or 
Kinjore, lying south-west of Haidarabad and there is some phonetic 
resemblance between Kanjri and ‘Kunjur’ but M'asum’s knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Sind was, at best, indifferent and it is hazar- 
dous to build anything upon his statement, Haig says that the river 
was crossed by the Arabs somewhere to the south-east of Nirun (IDO 
63) but lake Kunjur lies to the south-west of Nirun The Ghachnama puts 
the crossingatJham, the stronghold of the district called Bet< but neither 
Jham nor Bet can be identified with any approach to certainty, though the 
first name bears some resemblance to the modem Jhimpir Constable 26 Ac. 

I 168, last Ime When his minister Sisakar heard of it, he said ‘Alas! 

ice are lost That place is called Jaipur or the town 
of victory’ Dahir said icith anger, * He has 
arrived at Hindbart, for it is a place tchere hts bones 
shall he’ 

K. B reads ‘Hab’ [Hat] Ban’, (p 132) This anecdote must be 
unhistoncal and an ex post facto concoction of some imaginative Muslim 
Such a play upon words is possible only in Persian and is founded on the 
morphology of the Semitic script, of which Dahir could not have posses- 
sed any knowledge It is a «-.*.•*-*’* or *-**^ 0 ^ bet ween JafpSi’i 
and Baipiirt or JJatbari from Hat bone. The pun de- 

pends on the fact that the bodies of the letters of the toponyms are 
identical, the difference lying only in the diacritical point or Huqta. 
The story seems to have been interpolated, either by the author or trans- 
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lator, only to give tlio narrative a dash’ of rhetorical colouring in the 
Muslim style. 

1 . 170 , 7 . 2 . Daliir was slain at the fort of Eawar on Thursday, the 
loth of Ramazan, in the year 93. 

10th Ramazan 93 H.= 20th June 712 was a Monday, 

10th Ramazan 92 H. = 1st July 711 was a Wednesday, 

10th Ramazan (Ruyyat) 92 = 2nd July 711, was a Thursday. 

The chronology of the Chachnama is utterly lawless and inconsistent 
with itself. D.ihir is said to have been hilled in Ramazan 93 H. It 
then took some time to capture Rawar and the reduction of each of the 
fortresses of Dhalila and Baghrur took two months. But we are told 
that Muhammad began the siege of Brahmanabad in Rajab 93 and that 
it fell sis months afterwards on the last day of Zi-l-hijja of that year. 
(177 infra). 

All this is manifestly wrong and inextricably confused. The only 
criterion available or of any use appears to be the week day and the 
correct chronology may perhaps be ascertained by the application of 
that test. The correct date must be 10th Ramazan 92 H. 

1 . 172 . 1. 16 . And the other to throw naphtha, fardaj, (?) and stones 

during the night. 

‘ Fardaj ’ is a doubtful reading and Dowson could make nothing of 
it, as there is no such word in the dictionaries. I venture to suggest that 
is a copyist’s error for Richardson says or 

signifies * the stone ball of a cross bow ’. This so-called ‘ fardaj ’ was 
really a stone-sling or balista which hurled large stones. Barani speaks of 
(T. F. 253, 1. 4 f. f.) in his account of the siege 
of Siwastan. K. B. renders the phrase here as ‘naphtha torches and 
burning stones’ (153), but a few pages further on, the same expression 
is translated as “ naphtha arrows and hattering-ram stones ” (156). This 
shows that the conjunction is an interpolation and that the right 
reading is not J 

This [or looks in Persian writing very much like 

Shams-i-Siraj in his description of the siege of Nagarkot says that both' 
sides possessed Manjaniqs and that * Aradah-stones were hurled by both, 
c-li oy cil. (T. F. 188, 1. 4). 

1 . 174 . 7 . 1 . After this, give no quarter to any enemy except to those 
who are of ranJe. This is a toortliy resolve, and want of 
dignify tcill not be imputed to you. 

The sentence runs thus in Dowson’s Ms. 

An.r’ja- cS' jt. j i J 

He thinks a negative is required here. The text is evidentlj' corrupt 
and it may be suggested that we should read tSh J 

Ja" jjzij “After this give no quarter to any enemy, otherwise 
your coadjutors will attribute to you weakness of judgment and lack of 
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majesty, t e the power to command ” 

I 176, I 19. From that place to Brahmanabad there was distance of 
one parasang 

It IS evident that something is amiss or has been omitted here. 
What IS meant by ‘ tliat place ’ is not at all clear The copyist of 
Dowson’s Ms. has missed out a clause or sentence. Kalich Beg’s version 
dispels the obscurity. 

“ Some say that after taking Dahlila, Muhammad Kasim entrust- 
ed to Baniina son of Dharan, the work of collecting and superintending 
the boats along the bank of the river from Dahlila to a place called 
Wadhatiya The distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one 
league ” (K B 158) ‘ That place * must be ‘ Wadhatiya ’ 

I 176, I 8 from foot Muhammad Kasim marched and encamped 

on the stream of the Jalwali to the east of 
Brahmanabad 

K B speaks of it as “ the small channel of Halwai ” (158) Dowson’s 
suggestion that this may be the Puleli will not bear examination. 
It IS rejected by Haig on the ground that the Puloli did not exist at all 
in the 8th century “ Itis a recent inundation channel which has its head 
only in the recent course of the Indus, some twelve miles north of 
Haidarabad, a course which was taken by the river only about 1758 A 
D ” (I D C 54) Raverty also is sure that the Jalwali cannot be the 
Fuleli, as the latter is thirty miles south-west of Brahmanabad (Mihran, 
241 note), whereas this Jalwali appears, from the context, to have been in 
close pioximity to the city Haig surmises that it may be an old form of 
Jar an, the name^ of an extapt branch channel of the Indus in this 
neighbourhood. (I D 0. 135) 

I 176, I 2 from foot Jaisiya had gone to Chanir. 

Raverty is sure that it is ‘ Chanesar ’ He locates it at about 23 miles 
south-west of Dirawal and about 20 west-north-west of Ghausgarh or 
Ruknpur. (Mihran, 426). Dowson notes that the name may be read 
as “ Chansir” also and that it seems to be the same as the “ Chanesar ” of 
p. 179 infi a K. B calls it ‘ Janesar ’ (p 158) 

I 177 , 1 2 The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Bajdb 
SIX months passed in this manner On Sunday 
in the end of Zi-l~hijja A. H 93, Jaisiya came bach etc. 

1st Rajab 93 = 13th April 712 was a Wednesday 
But 1st Rajah 94 = 2nd April 713 was a Saturday 
29th Zi-1-hijja 93 = 6th October 712 was a Thursday 
But 29th Zi-l-ljijja 94 = 26th September 713 was a Sunday. 

See my note on 170, 1 2 ante. 

1. 178 , 1 11. Jaisiya son ofDahir goes'io the Bana {of Kashmir) 

K B reads ‘Alafi’ instead of ‘Jaisiya.’ (p 160) He points out that 
the caption is wrong and does not occur m the better manuscripts It was 
‘ Alafi ’ who really went to Kashmir at this time Jaisiya separated front 
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liim and proceeded by way of th'e desert, first to Jaitnr [or Ch’aitur], then 
to Kura], and it was only after passing some time there that he went to 
Kassa (on the borders of Jalandhar), which is believed on fairly good 
grounds, to be meant for Kashmir (197 and 201 infra). 

The next heading (1. 15) “ The Rai of Kashmir gives presents to 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir ” is also founded on error. The presents 
were given to the “ Alafi,” not to Jaisiya. (See Dowson’s note 2). The 
discrepancy or rather the direct contradiction between the words of the 
caption and the import ,of the paragraph itself did not escape him, 
but ho could not account for it or clear up the confusion, as the fault 
lay with his Mss. The fact that Hamim, [or Jehm] the son of Sama the 
Syrian, is said to have been the companion, deputy and ultimately the 
successor of the fief-holder, also shows that the grant must have been 
made in the first instance to the Arab Alafi. 

1. 179, I, from foot. Mtiliammad Kasim granted them “protection on 

their faithful promises, hit put the soldiers to 
death, and took all their follower s^and dependents 
prisoners. 

The context and the narrative which follows clearly shows that the 
translator must bo writing in anticipation of the event. The soldiers were 
not put to death at this time and could not have been, as Muhammad had 
not become master of the town. This and the following sentence embodies 
only the conditions on which the civil population clandestinely and 
traitorously agreed to deliver the city to the invader. They were the 
terms provisionally granted to the chief merchants of the city, suh,iect 
to ratification by Ha^jaj, to whom they loere to he submitted for sanc- 
tion. That sanction was still to arrive and it was only after its receipt 
and the actual surrender of the town, subsequently to the mock assault 
and pretended sally, that the fighting men were killed and those ‘ who 
had arms, taken prisoners ’ (180 infra). The correct rendering would be 
" Muhammad-i-Qasim granted them protection on their giving their 
promises, but he toas to put the soldiers [the fighting men] to death and 
to take all their followers and dependents prisoners.” 

1. 182 and foot note. Slavery, the tribute and the poll-tax. [Bandagi 

wa 31 dl tea Gazld {or 'gazand’) as 31 s. A. has it]. 

Qazid means ‘ bit,’ Guzid signifies ‘ chose, selected,’ Gaztind signifies 
‘ injury,’ but the right reading here must be guzaid which is defined 
by Richardson as ‘ tribute imposed by conquerors.’ The Ghixjasu-l-lughat 
states that it is synonymous with Bdj, Khirdj and also the Jizya which 
is imposed on infidels. Gardezi uses the word in the same sense. 

(Z. A., 15 1. 13). K.B, reads ‘gazand’ and renders it as. 'scorn’ (168), 
but it is not very apposite and seems farfetched. 

I. 183, 1. 13. 3iuhammad Kasim then ordered iioelve dirams tceight 
of silver to be assigned to each man, because all their 
property had been plundered. 
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Tfiis is very obscurely worded here The real meaning seems to be that 
after the census was taken, Muhammad issued orders for the jiziya or 
poll tax to be fixed at its lowest limit of twelve dirhams. The inhabitants 
were all rated in the third or lowest class, and had to pay only 12 dirhams 
per head, because the ten thousand who were ‘ counted,’ that is, assessed 
and declared liable to pay, had been reduced to a state of indigence Cn 
account of their houses having been robbed and -plundered by the 
invaders. 

I 186, 1, 16 They were to allot three dirdms out of every hundred 
dirams of capital 

The reference seems to be to ‘ revehue ’ and not to ‘ capital,’ They 
were to allot thteo dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the land- 
revenue originally due to the State ( J-»l ) to these indigent Brahmans 
for their maintenance The rest they were to pay into the State Treasury, 
and it would be taken into account {i e credit for it would be gi-^en to 
them) by the officers of the Huzur, i e , His Excellency the Nawab 
lor Deputy Goyemor] appointed by Muhammad-i-Qasim The right 
reading appears to be •-'ly not •-»l y ) i as m 

Dowson’s Ms See his footnote 2 The conjunction most bo deleted 
‘Huzur’ 13 often used for the supreme or central authority at head- 
quarters in the historical literature and in ordinary parlance even now. 

I 190,7 12 He [Muhammad-i Qasim] marched from that place 
{Brahmanahad) on Thursday, the 3rd of Muharram 
A n 94 

3rd Muharram 9i H was 9th October 7l2, Sunday. 

3rd l\ruharram 95 H [Buyyat] was 28th September 713, Thursday. 

If the week day is right, the correct year must have been 95 H. 

Sec my note on 177, 1 8 3rd Muharram 95 H would fit in fairly 
well, as it would leave about 17 or 18 months for the subsequent operations 
against Alor, Sikka and jilnltan Muhammad was recalled and put to 
death only after the demise of the Khalif WalTd in Juraadi I. 96 H. (437 
post) Hajjaj had died in Ramazan 95 H (Houtsma, E 1. Vol. II 204). 

I 190, 7 3 Be stopped at a village called Manhal. 

“ Mathal” in Ms B and ‘ Musthal’ in K B (p. 173) The name is 
supposed to survive in a village now called Shah ‘Ah-Muthalo, which 
lies four riiilcs south of Brahmanahad by Cousens (A. S 31). ‘Danda’ 
(1. 15) 13 probably not a toponym but the common noun, ‘ Dband,' 
winch 13 well defined by Thornton as “ an extensive and permanent piece 
of stagnant water left by the Indus, after it has retired to the channel to 
which it is confined m the season when it is lowest " (Gazetteer, 541) 

‘ Danda and Karbaha ’ should probably be read as ‘ Dhand-i-Wakarbha ’ 
or ‘ Dhand'i'IJhanyn,’ the ‘Pool of Wakarbha [Wakanya or Ukanya] 

A son of Dihir was named Wiilaya [Ukanya?] (194 infra note) 

U1 .1 and Ukar arc even now common personal names. 

I. I9D, 7 22, On” was a Sam'int whose name teas Bawadu and the 
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other Budchi Bamman Dhatcal. 

K. B. rcncTs ‘ Bawod ' and * JJatnnn (or Baman) Dhol ’ (p. 173). Tlio 
first name may perhaps be ' Narnda ' and the second ‘ Buddhivavman 
Dhavah’ Buddliivarm.an Pallava is mentioned (Dnii, C. 1.299). ‘Dhaval • 
also occurs very frequently in old records. This name was borne by a Raja 
of the early ChriluUya dynasty of Gujarat about G40 A. 0. (Duff, C. I. 
279), by a Rasbtrala'da and also a V.ighcla chief and by several others. 
(C. I. 103, 252). It is found also as a suffix in Viradhaval, Yashodhaval, 
Ranadhaval, Pratapadhaval, Prasiddhadhaval, etc. It occurs, moreover, at 
174aa/c, where Jaisiya is said to have written letters to “ Dlmwal, son of 
Ghnndar his cousin. The names of those men arc specially mentioned, 
perhaps, to indicate that one of the two delegates selected was a 
Buddhist and the other a Br.ahman, ns the object was the equitable 
adjustment of the burdens on the followor.s of each religion. 

I. 196, J. 1. Muhammad Kasim said, “ Docs not your God Jenow who 
has Qot his hraccict ? ” 

{Sir R] Burton tells this story with some variations of Muhammad-i- 
Qasim and the idol-temple of DctcaJ, ^luhammad docs not take away 
tl c bracelet but puts his own mailed glove on the hand of the image. 
(Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I. 133). Biladuri has an analogue, but it 
is about an idol at Ziu- in Sistau. When *Abdu-r Raliman conquered that 
province in A. If. 35, the idol’s hand, he s.ays, was cut off and the 
rubies in its eyes pluckc'l out. The Marzhhn or governor was then 
asked to note !iow ' powerless was his idol for good or evil ’. (Reinaud, 
Memoire stir Vindc, 173 j K. D- If. 413-4). 

This Zur was in Zamiudriwar and in the vicinity of Lake Zaranj or 
Zarrah, which is formed by the Uclmand and the Farrah Rud. 
(Elphinstonc, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, Bk. iv. eh. iv. apud 
E. D. II. 579). The Sea or Lake of Zur is said to bo identical with' 
the Lake Hamun of modern mops. (Beveridge, Tr. Alibarpdrna, II. 416 
note). 

Alberunl has another version of the same tale. He says that when 
Muhammad sacked the temple of the Sun in Multan, he ‘ hung a piece of 
cow’s flesh on the neck of the idol by way of mockery.' (India, Tr. 
Sachau. I. IIG). Idrlsi repeats this variant. (Tr. Jaubert, L 167 ; Reinaud, 
Memoire sur VInde, 165). 

I. 203, 1. 23. It is not checkmate ; that sheep must not be slain. 

"3he2p”can have no sense or meaning in this conte.xt. K.B. has 
‘ chessman ’ instead (p. 185), which seems to be preferable, as they were 
playing that game. The literal or exoteric meaning ,of the w.qrds 
uttered might then be, " There is no checkmate, that pawn .must not be 
taken.” The names of the myrmidons are spelt by Dowson as 'Kabir 
Bhadra’ and * Bhaiu’ {ante 199, last line). They may, perhaps, b.e 
restored to ‘ Kilihhadra’ [or ‘ lOilabhadra’] and ‘Bhairav.’ 

I, 201, 1. 1- Till he repched the land of Kassa on the borders of 
13 
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I 260, 1 7 !from 'foot. 


Jalandhar The chief of it was called Balhara, and the 
women of the country called him Jstan Shah. 

This ‘land of Kassa ’ is moat probably Kashmir, tho land of the people 
called ‘ Khasa,’ or ‘ Khasha,’ who are frequently mentioned in the Raja- 
tarangint and other Sanskrit works They are stated to have “ lived in the 
region comprising the valleys lying to the south and west of the Pir Pant- 
sal range between the Jhelum and Lohar and Kishtwar They are identi- 
cal witln the modern ‘Khakha^ tribe, to which most of tho petty hill 
chiefs and gentry in tho Vitaata valley below Kashmir belong.” (Sir A 
Stem’s Note to Tr, Rdjatarangim. Bk I verso i317) Sir George Grierson 
says that these ‘ Khasas are found not only in Kashmir but in the Kumaon 
and Garhwal “ The groat mass of tho Aryan-speaking population of the 
Lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Darjeeling is of ‘ Khasa ’ descent.” 
(Indian Antiquary, 19U, p 151) 

According to K B’sMss also, Jaisiya' arrived at Jalandhar in the land 
of Kashmir^ (p 185), and tins may he right, as tho name by which the 
king is said to have been popularly known does point to Kashmir ‘Asian 
Shah’ looks like a corruption of ‘Adashtan Shdh ’ Cf Wakhan Shah, 
Bolor Shah, etc. ‘Adashtan’ was the name by which the capital of Kash- 
mir was known (EDI 64) ‘Adashtan ’ is the Sanskrit 2dhishthana 
which signifies* capital, chief city’ (Sachau, II 181) 

I 202, I 21 KaTcsa, son of Ghandar. 

This may be ‘ Kdkutstha,’ a name whicli occurs in the Ramayana and 
also in the list of the Pratihara rulers of Qanauj about 740-755 A C 
(V Smith in J E A S 1909) This Kakutstha was the successor of 
Nagabhatta, the founder of the kingdom. (Vaidya, HM H.I II 100) 

I 2o5, I 17 And silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four 
hundred dirams tceight 

So also in EL B 190, but it can hardly be correct If the total 
amount was 60,000 dirhams only and each horseman’s share was 400, 
there could not have been more than 150 horsmen all told, in Muharamad- 
i-Qasim’s army, when he besieged and captured Multan, which seems 
absurd 

I 205 , 1 7 from foot There teas a chief in this city [Multan], whose 

name teas Jibawin, and who was a descendant 
of the Bai of Kashmii xxxx Be always 
occupied his time in worshipping idols 
’ The name is written in a multiplicity of ways as and 

has eluded all attempts at restoration I beg to suggest that the right 
reading is ‘ Janbadeva’ [Sambadeva] Samba, son of Krishna by 
Jambavati, the daughter of Jambavat, was made king of Multan after 
the defeat of Bana the Asura Jambavat had presented to Krishna the 
SyamantaJea Mant [Gem or Talisman] “ which yielded daily, eight Bhars 
of gold ”, along with his daughter {Vishnu Parana, Ty. Wilson Ed. 
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Hall, iv. 76*70). Simba was afiliclcd with lopros 3 *, m consequence of 
an impr^calion of the very irascible sage Uurvasas whom he had insulted. 
Simba was then led, by the advice of Hdrada, to establish himself in the 
groves of Hitra-vana and he was, thanks to the assiduous worship of 
Hitra (the Sun-god), cured of his leprosy. He then erected a golden 
statue to Jlitra in a temple .and the wotvShip of the Sun was thus begun 
by Simba. (nhurit^htja Purayn, quoted in Wilson’s Note. Ibid. 
V. 3S1, Works X. 3Si ; A. G. I. 232-B). Albcruni also notes that one of the 
many namci of Mulltln was Sambapur.a, ‘ city of Samba,’ (India, Tr, 
Sncliau, I, 296), Elsewhere, ho state.s that "the Hindus of Multan have a 
festival which is called Sfunhapurayhivii ; they celebrate it in honour 
of the ,Sun and worship him. (Ib. II. ISi). 

Tlic Indian Museum and other collections possess several silver 
coins weighing about 50 grs. each and of the Indo-Sas-sanian type. There 
is a Br.ihmi legend on the obvcr.se in which the king, wlio was probably 
an Ephthnlitc, is called Vahi-ligin or Shahi-ligin and is believed to 
have ruled at MuUdn about 500 A.C. On the reverse, there is the bust of 
a deity generally believed to be tliat of the Sun-god of Jlultan and a 
Pchlcvi legend which was read tentatively by 'rhomas ns »-*- 

' Saf Tansaf Tof ’ and supposed to stand for ‘ Shri Tnnsaf Deva.’ There is 
also in the field on the obverse, a legend in corrupt Greek letters which 
has been read as ' .Shri Shono.’ May not the real name be ‘ Sliri 
Samba [or .Soraba] Deva’ .and the same .as the Janbawin’ (or Jambadevn], 
who is said to have been the founder of this Sun-temple 1 (Tliomas, 
Pahlavi Coins of the Arabs, p. 92; I. M. C.I, 2:H, PI.XXW I ; Cunningham, 
Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians, 123; White King Catalogue, No. 911). 
I. 206, 1. 1, A Trea.^uve of three hundred and thirty 7nans teas 
buried there. 

The sentence is not found in K.B.’s version (p. 190). It is obviously 
inconsistent with the immediately preceding averment that “ the treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation.” A few lines lower down also, 
it is stated that " thirteen thousand and two hundred Ilans weight of 
gold [not 330 onlj'] were taken out of the forty jars.” 

A probable explanation of the discrepancy is that 330 Mans of gold 
wore buried, not in the 40 jars altogether, but in each and every one of 
the forty; 330 x 40 = 13200. This would be in fair accord with the 
statement of Khurdddbih. He makes the total amount of the treasure 
40 Bhars, each H/idr containing 333 jl/ons; (40 x 333) = 13320 ilfnus, 
or 26640 Ratjs or Arab pounds at two liatjs to the Ma7i. (p, 14 ante). To 
put it differently: ‘Ali Kufi says that there were forty jars, Khur- 
dadbih that there were forty Bhars. Each jar of ‘Ali Kufi must have 
held a Bhar, that is, 330 or 333 ilfnns. 

I. 206, 1. 4 from foot It is found that sixty thousand dirams in pure 

silver have been expended for Muhammad 
Kasim, and tipto this date there have been 
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receimd ..altogether one hundred and ticenfy 
thousand dtrams iceight 

Dowson. notes that the passage is not clear in the original and that 
the Mss do not quite agree It seems absurd to suppose that the prepa- 
rations for the invasion and two or three years’ military operations had 
cost only 60000 dirhams, an amount equivalent to the silver contents of 
about 15000 of our rupees Biladuri (123 nnfe) has "sixty thousand 
thousand dirhams ” [‘-*^1 and “ one hundred and twenty thousand 

dirhams” It seems that the second or has been inadvertently 
omitted ih the Mss of the Ohachndma 
I 208 , 1 2 When the army reached as far as TJdhafar 

Variants (KB 192). M‘asum turns itinto 

‘Depalpur,’ but his authority on such a point is negligible Eaverty says 
it mUst be Odipur, fourteen miles south of Alwana on the Ghaggar, 
and he is followed in the C H. L (ILL 7). But the reading is altogether 
uncertain and the place impossible to determine. 

I 216, I 19 Hamun carried on the government tn the fort of Dahdk, 
and she deputed her brothers to govei n Muhammad Tur 
and Thdri. 

Than is an exceedingly common place-name in Smd Haig thinks 
that this Thari was on the nght bank of the “Westem Pnran, about 6| 
miles east by south of Muhabbat Dero The change to Thr was, he 
surmises, ‘ due to the drying up of the river ’ (I D C 75) Elliot locates 
it somewhere near Badin, on the Gungro river, about 40 miles further to 
the south (404 post) ‘ Dero Mohobat ’ is marked in Constable 26 B c. It 
is now in Haidarabad district Thar, Thari, Than, Thai Thul mean 
‘ mound ’ or ‘ old ruin,’ and any spot where there are vestiges of ancient 
occupation is indiscriminately so called in Sind Dahak seetns to be called 
Dirak m the TdrVJi-i-Tdhiri, where it is stated that Muhammad Tor was 
included in the paragana of Drrak. (256 infra) ElUot assures us that the 
ancient pargana of Dirak was represented, in his time, by the divisions of 
Chachgan and Badin on the borders of the Tharr or sandy desert be- 
tween Parkar and "Wanga Bazar (403 tnfra) 

I 222, I 3 from foot Having got ttco small fine iron hoolcs, he tied a 

silken line to them 

This saems to be the rechauffe of a folk-tale winch is preserved in the 
Tibetan Kah-gyur The hero there also is a prince named Jivaka, the son 
of king Bimbisara He comes across -in his wanderings, a man carrying 
a bundle of wood, whose bones and mtemal organs wete Visible 
tv hen asked the reason of his looking like a living skeleton, he rSphed that 
he had been in that condition ever since he began to carry the bundle of 
wood The prince purchases the bundle from him and finds in it a Manl— 
gem or talisman— which had the power, when placed before any invabd, 
of revealing the nature of the internal nSalady, and Elnminating him just 
as n lamp lights up the objects m a house He then cures, by its means, 
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two men who had been suffering from an incurable headache, by drawing 
out its cause— a centipede which had crept into their brains. (Tibetan 
Tales. Translated from the German of A. Schiefner by W. S. Ralston. 
99-100 and 103). 

The extraordinary mode of treatment said to have been adopted by 
Duda bears’’ also a most curious resemblance to another circumstantially 
described by Ibn Khalliqan in his biographical notice of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. 
That tyrant, he tells us, " was afflicted by a cancer in the stomach and 
he was cured by a physician who tied a piece of meat to a string and 
passed it down his throat. The string was drawn out after some hours, 
when a swarm of worms were found adhering to it.” (Me Guckin de 
Slane’s Trans. I. 356). 

Muhammad ‘Awfi also speaks of the renowned physician Zakarriya-i- 
Rad (Rhazes of the Mediaeval European authors) curing a patient of 
haematemesis by making him swallow some weeds called J ama-d-GhiiTc 
{Lit. Frogs’ Robes). The leeches or worms adhering to the weeds were 
thus drawn out of the intestines. (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the 
Jawami-al-Hikayat, I. XX. Story No. i046, p. 184). 

I. 224, 1. 8. Malik Ratan also came out of the fort [/Sewiston] s^ifh his 

force and the battle began Malik Firoz and Ali Shah 

Turk were at this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar. 

There is no reference to these events in the Delhi historians, but 
M’asum’s account is substantially corroborated by Ibn Batuta who passed 
through Sind in 734 H. (1333-4 A.C.). He says that some time before his 
arrival, ‘Imadu-l-Mulk SartTz, the governor of the province, had ruthless- 
ly put down a tribal revolt which was centred round Sehwan. The rising 
was due to the nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq of a favourite Hindu 
accountant named Ratan as castellan of Sehwan. The elevation of the mis- 
believer so exasperated the Samma chief Wunar [Unar] and a Musalman 
Amir named Qaisar that they combined together and attacked Ratan by 
night and slew him. Tmadu-l-Mulk then came up on the scene to avenge 
and re-establish his master’s outraged authority. Wunar Red and sought 
refuge with his tribe. Qaisar made some resistance and after standing 
a siege in the fort of Sehwan for forty days, capitulated on terms, but 
the terms were perfidiously violated and he and the other insurgents 
were decapitated, flayed alive or cut into pieces. (Defremery, III. 105-8; 
M. E. Haig, Ibn Batuta in Sind, J.R.A.S. XIX, Part 3), Ibn Batuta has 
nothing to Say about the subsequent course of events, but there was a 
recrudescence of the trouble which terminated in the alienation of 
Southern Sind from the empire of Delhi and the inauguration of Samms 
dominion in the province. 

I. 225, 1. 4. After the death of Jam Unar, Jitna of the tribe of Scimnzc: 
received the title of Jam. 

Raverty (Mihran, 329-30) has pointed out that Masum’s accoont oftfe 
Sammasis full of errors and inconsistencies. Here, he states 
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who aucceoded Jam Juna waa taken captive by 'Alau-d-din (who died m 
715H ), though the Sammas are known to have come into power only after 
734: H He also assorts that Tamachi’s son E(haira-d-din was sent back 
from Delhi and was the Jam who was called upon to surrender by Muh- 
ammad Tughlaq in 752 H and that Babimya, Khairu-d- din’s son, was the 
Jam who was earned off as a state prisoner to Delhi by Firuz Tughlaq 
But in the Delhi section (which is reproduced in the TuJ{fahtu-l-Kiram 
at 341-2 infra), there is no reference to any Samma Jam either under 
*Alau-d-din or Muhammad Tughlaq and the Jam who was taken captive 
by Piruz is called Khaiiu-d-din, upon whoso death in Delhi, his son Juna 
IS said to have been sent back to rule in Thattha According to Sharas-i- 
Sira], the contemporary historian of Firuz, the Jam whom Firuz 
carried off to Delhi, was the brother of Unar and Babiniya, the 
Jam’s nephew and son of Unar was joint ruler Shams states that the 
administration of the province was entrusted to the son of the Jam and 
Tamdchi, the brother of Bdbiniya, after its annexation to the Empire of 
Delhi When some time afterwards, Tamachi rebelled, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Thattha to suppress the revolt {T F 254, 1. 6 f 
i=E D III 322, 338) 

A dynastic list of the Sammas, very similar to that given by M’asum 
here, is found also in the T A (p 635), P (II 318-32) and the "Am, (Tr II 
342) The names and regnal periods are not absolutely identical, but the 
four lists are all derived from one and the same source— the Tarikh-i 
Bahadur Shahi of Hosam Khan Gujarati— as the T A candidly admits 
(635, 1 2) The initial date is nowhere stated and the discrepancies make 
it difdcult to construct anything like an exact chronology, but a fairly 
correct list can be made out on the basis of three or four fixed dates or 
epochs and two points of contact between the Provincial and Imperial 
History, which can be determined with tolerable certainty These 
epochs or pomts are — 

Accession of Jam Unar 736 H. {Circa) 

„ „ Fatlj Khan 801 H [Timur’s invasion] 

„ „ Nanda 866 H 

Death of Nanda. 914 H 

The following series of dates can be then evolved by fitting these 
points into the framework of the names and regnal periods given in the 
lists — - 


Unar 

3 

years and 6 months 

736-740 H. 

Juna 

13 

years . 

740-753 H 

Babaniya 

15 

years 

753-768 H 

Tamachi 

13 

years and some months 

768-781 H. 

^alahuddin 

11 

years and some months 

781-792 H. 

Nizam-d-din 

2 

years and a fraction. 

792-794 H. 

‘Ah Shir 

7 

years 

794-801 H 

Karap 

14 

days. 

,801 H, 
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Fath Khan 

IB years and some months. 

801-817 H. 

Tughlaq 

28 years. 

817-816 H. 

Mubarak 

3 days. 

846 H. 

Sikandar 

1 year 6 months. 

846-848 H. 

Raidhan 

8 years and months. 

848-857 H. 

San jar 

8 years and some months. 

857-866 H. 

Nanda 

48 years. 

866-914 H. 

Firuz 

12 (or 14) years. 

914-927 H. 

I. 225, 1 , 8. These 

men crossed the river Mihran 

at the village of 


TalaTiti. 

This must be Talti, about sis miles north of Sehwaii {yide note to 
Vol. 1. 309 i^ost). It is said to have been four Tcos from Sehwan. 

I. 225, 1 . 16. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kaftiri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose" Jam Juna in Sind. 

The whole passage is full of anachronisms, but Masum has, in this 
case as in that of Malik Ratan, stumbled by chance upon a part of the 
truth and got at least one name correctly. Malik Taju-d-din Kafuri zcas 
governor of Multan and Siwistan, during the last years of ‘Alau-d-din. 
IDialji. (Bai’ani, T. F., 323, 1. 16). This man should not be confused with 
the better-known lilalik Kafur-i-Hazar-dlnari. 

I. 226, 1. 2. Sultan Muhammad [Tughlag] died in the neighhourhood 
of BhaJckar. 

Read ‘ Tatta ’ as in Malet and K. B.’s Tr. in History of Sind. IT. 
43. See also 342 post). Sin (1. 6) is Sann, a town in Sehwan, eleven miles 
north of Manjhand and the same distance south of Amri. (Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 696). It is about a hundred miles distant from Thattha and 
the Jam is said to have harassed the retreat of the Sultan and pursued 
him to that distance. (I. D. C. 80). Constable 26 B b. 

I. 226, 1 . 9. The following story is told of this prince {Jam Khairu-d- 
din]. 

Fxactly the same story is told of Kabak, or Kapak, the son of Dawa, 
the fifteenth Khan of the race of Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz, in an old 
History of the Mongols called Shajratu-l-Atrdh. (Tr. Miles, Ed. 183S, p. 
369). The resemblance is so close that it is worth while citin g the original. 

One day, [Kabak] was riding out for exercise with his servants and in a 
cave near the 'road, he discovered a number of human bones. On seeing 
these, he pulled up his horse and remained in thought for some time and 
then said to his attendants, ‘ Do you know what these bones have been 
saying to me? ’ His attendants, being surprised at the question, re- 
mained silent, when he, answering himself, said : ‘ They are the bones 
of men barbarously murdered, who cry to me for vengeance ’. He then xxx 
immediately summoned the hazdra to whom the land appertained and 
ordered him to examine as to whom these bones belonged.xxx. It was 
discovered that three years previous, a Karicaun had arrived there 
from Khorasan, and that this tribe liad murdered the whole of the 
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persons composing it, and liad seized tbeir property, and that some 
part was still in their possession When this fact was established, 
the Khan ordered the murderers to be apprehended and the property 
collected and despatched by a messenger to the chief of Khorasan, 
that he might search for and produce the heirs of the murdered 
men On their being found, they were sentto the Khan, who immediately 
delivered up the property, with the murderers, into their hands " 

It 18 impossible to say that the two stories arc not identical Either 
M'asnm has ‘lifted' the tale from the Shajrat or both have pilfered it 
from some other source 
I. 226, I 9 from foot. Jam Bahaniya. 

The name of this Jam has been a puzzle and a pitfall to the later 
epitomists and commentators. F. speaks of him as ‘ Siam, the son of 
Juna,’ (II 317-8), T A as ‘ Manibha’ (635, 1 3) and Abul Pazl as 
‘ Banhatiya' {Ain, Tr. II. 342) Raverty’s impetuous assertiveness was 
responsible for the pronouncement that it was not n name at all, but an 
epithet or title, V ‘ The Pounder of Tliatta’ ! (Mihran. 329 n ) But 
this whimsical conjecture is put out of court by the fact that Bahaniya 
is said by M'asum, Muhammad T^hir and others to have been 
the name not only of the father of Unar, the founder of the dynasty 
but also of that of its most renowned member, Nanda or Nizamu-d-din 
(224 ante, 273 and 276 poht , Malet 47). 

The fact is that ‘ Bahaniya’ is a corruption of ‘ Bamaniyo ’, a name 
which occurs frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, 
but of Kachh and Kathiawad It was borne by a 'rfiakor of Rajkot who 
ruled from 1675 to 1694 A C (B G Vni, Kathiawad, 632) The 
Rajkot chiefs are Jadeja Rajputs belonging to the same clan as the 
Raos of Kachh and the Jams of Jamnagar ‘Bamamyo’ occurs also in 
the dynastic list of another Kathiawad State named Kotda Sangani, 
whose rulers, as cadets of the ruling family of Gondal, tire also Jadejas. 
{Ibid B21-2) A Jam Bamaniyoji who was the son of Jam Unad is 
said to have conquered Ghumli and to have ruled in Kachh also about 
the beginning of the 16th Christian century {Ibid, 566). The name 
of a Badshah (or Jam) Bamaniyo also occurs in a widely-known 
Kathiawad folk-tale which is related at some length at 690 Ibid 
I. 228, 1. 13 Sikandar and Kai an and Fath Khan, sons of Tamachi 

According to Malet ’s translation of M'asum’s history, Sikandar 
and Karan only were the sons of Tamachi Path Khan was the son of 
Sikandar and this is the true relationship of the men It is so stated 
in Dowson’s own version (229, 1 4 post), T A (636,1 4) and P (H, 
318,1 2 f f ) also declare that Path Khan was Sikandar ’s son and not 
Tamachi’s 

I 229 , 1 15. ffe sent 3000 horses ^om the royal stables for the service 
of the Mirsa 

‘ Thirty thousand’ m Malet, p 50, and this is the correct number. 
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{Malftizat-i-Timicri in E. D. Ill, 420 ; Zafarnama, Ibid, 486). 

‘ Bhatti and Ahan ’ (1, 16) also must be an error for ‘Bhatner and 
Ajodban ’, both of which were sacked by Timur. (Ib. 487). There 7s a place 
called Bhattiwahan, but there is no reference to it in any of the 
histories of Timur’s devastating inroad, and it did not lie on his route. 
It is said to have been in tbe Birun-i-Panjnad SarJcdr of the Multan 
Suba ( Ain, Tr. II, 331) and situated just midway between Multan and 
Aror, (Rsverty, Rlihran, 248 note). 

I. 229, 1. 10 from foot. Saytjid Abu-l-L’ais. 

Malet (p. 15) calls him ‘Abdul Ghais’. means ‘ abundance of 
wealth.’ Budauni speaks frequently of Mir Abul Ghais Bukliari, a 
warrior-saint of the reign of Akbar. (II. 21, 245, 304, 347 ; Lowe, Tr. 14. 
252, 313, 358). K. B. reads Abu-l-Ghais (History of Sind, II. 49) and 
this is most probably the correct form. 

Mirza Pir Muhammad did not start for Delhi afte7' Timur had 
captured Delhi, as is said here on I. 2, p. 230, but accompanied his 
grandfather to Delhi from Tulamba. 

I. 230, 1. 3 from foot. On the sixth of Jumada-l-aiowal, in the year 858 

H., Jam Bai Dan came’ forth. 

This date is irreconcilable with the writer’s own assertions. M‘asum 
has just stated (229 ante) that Timur’s invasion took place when Path 
Khan was Jam. Path Khan is said to have ruled for 15 years and some 
months, his successor Tughlaq for 28, and Tughlaq’s son Sikandar for Ih 
years. Timur ravaged Hindustan in 801 H. If that calamity overtook 
Northern India in the first year of Path Khan’s reign, the accession of 
Raidhan must be put into 846 H. ; into 845, if in the second ; into 844, if 
in the third and so on. 

But Raidhan himself is afterwards said to have ruled for years, 
his brother Sanjar for 8 years and the accession-date of Sanjar’s 
successor, Nizamu-d-din is given as 25 Eab‘i I. 866 H. This means 
that Raidhan must have ascended the throne 16| years before Rab'i I 
866, i. e., in 849. But as he is said to have come forth out of Kaehh and 
to have been employed for a year and a half in establishing his authority 
in the provino, the death of Sikandar and the coming forth o£ Raidhan 
may be put 16i + = 18 ^ears before 866, i. e. in 847-848 H. It 

appears as if 858 is a miscalculation or slip for 848 H. The month and 
date, 6th Juraadi I, may have been correctly recorded. 

But there is another complication. T. A. and P. know nothing of 
Raidhan and leave out his name altogether. Abu-1-Pazl has it, in the 
Mn, but it is inserted only as another name for Sanjar. As the original 
source of the information, the TarUih-i- Bahadur shdhi, is no longer extant, 
it is impossible to say who or which is wrong. If M'asum is right in add- 
ing the name of Raidhan, the inconsistencies in the latter part of his chro- 
nology may be reconciled by the supposition that 858 H. was the year in 
which Sanjar, not Raidhan, ascended the throne. Raidhan appears to 
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have been a common name in Sind'i and was borne by one of Ibc Jadeja 
Samma rulers of TCachh, who died about 1697 A C (Bulf, C I 290, I. G 
XI 78) There is a place in Sindh called Riidhan between Dhrkliana 
and Dadu and the name la preaerved also in lUdhaupur 
I 231, I 7 from foot On the boundaries of Mnthila and Uhiiicar 
(Mirpur) Mathold is now in the Ghotlci tiluqa of Ilohn distnct, 
about 45 miles north-east of Rohri and si\ miles S.E of Ghotki Railway 
station It 13 a very old site and is said to have been cajiturcd by Abnl 
Hasan, the geneial of Sultan I^Iuudud Qha/navi (llavcrty, Mihran, 488, 
CoUbeiis, Antiquities of Sind, 173) Ubauro is in the Robn Deputy 
Colleoloiate, seventy-five miles from llohri and on the load leading from 
Rohri to Mnltdn Lat 28°-il^ N , Long, 69°-.30' 14 Constable 2b B, a. 
Ghotki IS in Lat 28°-0' N , Long. G9'‘-2D B (I G XII 236) 

I 233, 1. 2. Nizamu-din succeeded Jam Sanjai on the 26th of liah'i 
I 860 II 

According to the Tuhfatu l-Kii am, Jam Nanda reigned from 866 
to 914 H (R B II 51 note) General M R Ilaig accepts hl‘asum’s date, 
866 A U , foi the accession of Nirdmu-d-din or Nanda and states that he 
died in 914 H after a reign of 48 years (ID.C 82). (G3G, 1 23) 

and F (II 320, 1 6) assert that he reigned for 62 ycais, but this is 
undoubtedlj eironeous, as 866 -f 62 = 928 H This would leave no 
room for the reign of Jam Firuz which lasted from 914 to 928 H, 
In the insciiption on Jam Nanda’s tomb at Thatta, it is stated that the 
^Dundation-stone was laid in 915 H The year of death is not stated, 
but it appears probable that the event had taken place some time before. 
(I D C 83) See also the discussion in Erskme’s H B H (I ,159 Note) 

I 234, Z 4 It advanced as far as Dara-Kai lb, commonly hnoicnby the 
nime of Jaliigar , 

Jalugir IS a place in the Bolan Pass near Bibi Ndni (Haig, I D C 
83) Bibi Nani is 55 miles south of Quetta, 30 north of Dhadar and about 
1695 feet above sea-level It is about 30 miles from Kohundilan or 
Khundilan, which is the first stage of the Pass (Hough, op cit, 426, Sir 
Clements Markham m Proc R 6 S 1879, p 59) 

I 234, I 9 Mauldna J aldlu/^d-din Muhammad Diicani formed the 
pi oject of leaving Shh az and going to Sind 
I venture to suggest that the litterateur refeired to here may bo 
Jaldlu-d-diu Dawwam (not Diwani), the author of the well-known 
ethical and political treatise called ATchlaq i-Jalalt He was born at 
Dawwan, a village near KazoitJn in Fars, in 830 H (1426-7 AC) He 
was the Qazi of Kazerfin and was also a professor in the Orphans 
College in Shiraz, where he died in 908 H (1502-3 A C ), just six years 
before Jam Nizamu-d-dm (Browne, L H P HI 444, 423 See also 3m, 
Tr III 422, 424) This work was translated by ,J W F Thompson 
under the title of ‘ Practical Philosophy of the Muharpmadan People ’ 
ml839 
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I. 235, 1. 12. He compiled a commentary on the Blishkdt but did not 
complete it Some portions are still extant in the library 
of Masud and passages are commonly loritten as 

marginal notes hi boohs. 

“ He had written marginal notes to many difficult books. ” (Malet 57). 
K. B. (II. 52) translates the sentence thus: “ Maulana Asirud-d-in was 
well-read in the religious law and had written many hooks on history 
and other learned sciences. He had written commentaries on many 
difficult books.” ‘ Library of Masnd ’ has no sense here. The real mean- 
ing seems to be that the Maulana had written Hdshiya or Marginal Notes 
on several classical works and that these Notes in his own handwriting 
were extant in the library in the possession of his descendants, 
or some other collection, when M‘asum wrote. 

The UishMtral-Masabih is a collection of the Hadis or Traditions of 
Muhammad. A translation into English by A. N. Matthews was published 
in 1809-10. 

I. 238, Z. 1. Between Shei, Dehraand Kasmiir, there is a tract of land 
called Bargan, icMchbreeds horses not inferior to those of 

''Irak. The young colts can go unshod even amongst 

the hills. 

" Debra ” is Dera Bugti. Constable 24 C e. It lies in “ the angle of 
the Sulaiman mountains between the Indus and Kachhi. (Dames, Baloeh 
Race, 57.). “ The ponies of the Marri and Bugti hills are light in limb and 
body, but carry heavy weights unshod over the roughest ground. (I. G. 
XXII. 339). “ The Sarawan country and Kachhi still produce the best 
horses iu Baluchistan.” {Ibid. XIV. 301). Bargan is perhaps Barkhan 
which with Sanjaki and Duld, formed part of the Thai Chotiali district, 
but was transferred to Loralai in 1903. (I. G. XXII. 349). It is shown 
in the I. G. Atlas. 36 E 2. Kashmor is marked in Constable 26 B a. 

I. 238, Z. 6. At Chhatiir, there is a tribe called Kahari, so called from 
the tree called Kahar, on lohich one of their ancestors 
mounted- •. - and it moved on like a horse. 

The Baluch tribe of Kaheri is still found in the Kachhi and Sibi 
districts. (I. G. XIV 250; XXII. 338; Dames, Baloeh Baee, 19, 58; 
Eastwick, Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 100). The tree called Kahar 
(1. 6) is the Kirrar or leafless Caper {Capparis aphyllo). It grows to the 
height of ten to fifteen feet and its evergreen twigs orbranches which are 
leafless, produce a fruit called tent which is pickled by the poorer classes. 
(Elliot, Races. II. 393). Hughes (Gazetteer, 13) says that its wood also is 
valuable and is used for rafters and the knees of boats. It is the 
Kariraka of the Shukra-niti. (Ed. Oppert, IV. iv. 1. 118). Chhatur or 
Ghatar is now in British Baluchistan. Constable 24 C c. The story 
reminds one of the tales of witches in Euroi^e riding upon broomsticks. 

I. 238, Z. 4 from foot. Within this recess, are inscribed the names of 

Babar Badshah and Mirz^ Vhmi'nn. T\firp.n 
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‘Askon and Mtrzd Etndnl ,Of all his 
dominions, Kandahar was the only place men- 
tioned TVhen I visited the spot, it came into 
my head, etc 

Dowson suggests in the footnote that a negative is required here 
and that tlie sentence should read ‘ Kandahar was not even mentioned as 
forming part of his dominions ’ But the emendation is not only uncalled 
for but positively wrong The ‘ Great Qandahar Inscription’ engraved 
under the di lections of M'asum has been edited, translated and comment- 
ed upon by Darmesteter (Journal Asiatigue, 1890, pp 195-230) and 
also by J Beames (Geography of the Qandahar Inscription, J A S 
190S, pp 795-802) iJrs Beveridge gives the following translation of 
the original epigraph commemorating the conquest of Qandahar, which 
M'asum sought to supplement and complete — 

“ Abul Ghazi Babur took possession of Qandahar on Shawwal 13th, 
928 AJS In the same year, he commanded the construction of this 
Bafcag-i-Jihannumd, and the work had been completed by his son, 
KSmran at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
'Askaii in 9 ” [937 ?]. (B N Tr Appendix xxxiv, see also Mohan 

Lai’s Travels in Afghanistan and Turkistan, 312) 

The fact is tliat Qandahar teas the only part of his dominions that 
was mentioned in the original epigraph and the primary object of 
inscribing it had been to record and commemorate the conquest of 
the great stronghold. It was just because Qandahar was the only part 
of Akbar’s dominions ichich was mentioned in this ancient record, that 
M'asum thought it necessary to have another engraved, in which the 
names of all the other notable towns and districts comprised in the 
Great Emperor’s realm, from Orissa and Gaur-Bangala in the East to 
Bandar Lahri and Thatta in the West, were registered 

On line 10 from foot. ‘ Sibuda ’ is wrongly spelt Malet is right in 
reading ‘ Seepoozah ’ (Sipuza). 

L 239, last line He [Bdbd Hasan Abddl] accompanied Mirza Shah 
Buhh, son of the Sahib Ktran {Timur) to Hindustan, 
This statement is not quite correct, as Mirzi Shah Eukh did not 
really accompany “ the great Tartarian” to Hindustan or take any part 
in his devastating and sanguinary invasion He did leave Samarqand 
in the tram of his father, but was sent back from somewhere near 
Kabul to Herat, as he had been appointed governor of all Khura^n 
about a year before (May, 1397 A. C) He remained at Herat all the 
lime and a servant of his actually waited upon Timur, when the latter 
was encamped at Janjan near Tulamba and brought assurances of his good 
health (En/hrnnnifl, Text, 11 31,59, tee also EH HI 408,417) Another 
attendant brought letters from the Prince when Timur had passed Eabnl 
and Shibar-ln on the return jonmey (Z N IL 1S7, 1 14) 

31 ir M'asum states in an inscription engraved under his snperviaon 
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on the Buland Darwaza at Fathpnr Sikri that he T?as a descendant of 
Baba Hasan Ahdal. (Muhammad Hadi’s Introd. to Tiiziik-i-J ahangiri. 
Test 4 Note, last line; Bloehmann, Tr. Am, 515; Beveridge, A. N. Tr. 
I. 397 note), M‘asum was evidently proud of his ancestry and this 
accounts for his going out of the way to mention the spot where the 
saint performed his miracle o£ the ‘ golden brick ’ and to refer also to his 
having accompanied Mirza Shahrukh to Hindustan. The saint is also 
known as Baba Wali. 

I. 241, 1. 11. He KMn] sent them firing and fighting toicards 
the Shrine of Khicaja Khizr. 

The shrine is situated on a small island, a little to the north of 
Bhakkar and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage. 
A mosque in it contains an inscription which has been supposed to 
prove that “the Indus had deserted a former channel and taken its 
present course [in or] before the year 341 H.” in which the mosque is 
believed to have been erected. The inscription runs thus : 

I (Jlc o h j J . • H I 

I j>- ^ 

y ^ ^ ^ * o jJU t» 

Jtc j\ yt 

E. B. Eastwick appears to have been the first to draw attention to the 
epigraph, (Handbook for India. Part II, Bombay, (1859), p. 492; Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, 38). 

He translated it as follows : — 

“ When this Court was raised, be it laiown, 

That the waters of Khizr surrounded it: 

' Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, (lit. handwriting) 

Its date is found from the “ Court of God.” 

As the numerical value of the words Dargah-i-Ali is 341, the conclu- 
sion he drew from the words was that the epigraph was a contemporary 
document of great historical value, which “ fised the date on which the 
Indus abandoned Alor and directed its course into a new channel be- 
tween Eohri and Sukkur,” But Haig rejects this rendering and under- 
stands the first couplet to mean only that “ the Indus [or some branch of 
it] was running by Bhakkar in 341 H, It does not tell us how much 
earlier or when it came there.” He renders the lines thus. — 

“ "When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr.” (I.D.C, 133-4). 

Raverty who had pinned his faith to the legend of Saifu-l-Mulk 
and had a pet theory about the Hakra having been diverted from near 
Aror, in the time of Dalurai about 335 H., made much of the epigraph, 
as it fitted in with his preconceptions (Mihrau, 491 n.), but the more 
recent and better opinion is that the inscription is a fake of compara- 
tively recent origin and historically worthless. The principal leaso^ 
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for this view js that the Nasi'aUg script m which it is engraved is 
known to have been devised and come into vogue only in the 14th or 15th 
Christian century The practice of composing such mnemonic lines or 
chronograms in verse also docs not appear to have existed at all in 341 
H 952 A 0 (Cousens, A S 145-6) Mr Abbott also has recently declared 
that the inscnption is “ a pious fraud contrived to give the shrine a 
hoary antiquity (Sind, 76 n) In this connection, it may be worth while 
to invite attention to a passage in Ibn Batuta's Travels He sajs that 
when he was at Bakkhar in 734 H, be saw in the middle of a canal 
derived from the river Sind, a superb hermitage where travellers were 
lodged and fed It had been erected by Kishlu lOian Bahram when he 
was governor of the province, ze , about 1320 A.G (Defrcmery, III. 115) 
May not this ‘ Slmne of Khwaja Khizr ’ be the hermitage erected by 
Kishlu Khan? 

Eanipur (1 6) is now in Khairpur State, It is shown in Constable 
26 B b 

I. 242, Z 8 When Tai shn Muhammad Khan received 'permission to 
depart from the court [after heino appointed to Bhahhar], 
some of the nobles objected (hat it teas impolitic to place 
the children of Satfu-l-Mulh on the boi ders of the country 

Tarsnn Muhammad Khan was the sister’s son of Shah Muhammad 
Saifu-l-Mutk, who had been, at one time, independent ruler of Ghar- 
•jistan, but had to submit to Shah Tahmasp of Persia in 940 A.H 
Tarsnn Muhammad himself afterwards took service under Akbar He 
rose to be a Panj-hazari and was killed in Bengal by the insurgent 
M‘asum Khan Parankbudi in 992 H (Blochmann, 2in, Tr I 342-3) 
When Tarsnn Muhammad Khan sent bis cousin Muhammad Tahir (the 
son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-l-Mulk) and two other relatives in advance, 
to take charge of the Jdglr, (see 241 ante), his nvals and enemies at the 
Court pointed out that as he was the nephew of a quondam ruler of 
Gharjistan, a man with a following and connections in Persia and on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not safe to make him governor of an impregna- 
ble fortress, situated, hke Bhakkar, in a remote part of the Empire 
The Emperor was thus persuaded to cancel the appointment and he was 
made governor of Agra, as he would be there under the Emperor’s ovra 
eye and fin^ it impossible to tom traitor. M'asum merely records the 
reasons for the change 

Raverty’s assertion that Shah Muhammad was entitled Saifu-l- 
Mulk, because lie was a descendant of ‘ this very merchant ’ Saifu-I-Mulk, 
to whom local legend attributes the diversion of the river and the 
destruction of Alor, is a fantastic and absolutely groundless supposition 
He bad somehow convinced himself of the truth of the folk-tale, but his 
attempt to bolster it up by this grotesque conjecture is a dismal failure, 
(Mihran, 485-6 Notes) Many other persons have been styled Saifu-1- 
Mulk and 8aifu-d-daula, Satfu-l-Mulk are very common Hqab 
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His argument that the story must be true because the graves of 
Saifu-l-Mulk and his sons Ratta and Matta (or Matta) are still pointed 
out and visited by pilgrims at a village called Ratta-Matta, lying about 
5 miles from Jatoi and 32 from Dera Ghazi Khan (Mihran 409, 486 
Notes) is scarcely worthy of serious attention. Its logic is almost as 
naive as that of the ‘simple child’ in "Wordsworth’s poem. i The names 
of the sons and of the village are obvious fabrications of the eponymous 
type, while those of the merchant and his slave girl are found in the 
Arabian Nights (Lane’s Trans. Ill, 744 and Note) and other story books . 
I. 243, I. 7. He sent a force against the Mankinjas of the district of 
Gdgri. 

The correct form is ‘ Mangnejas.’ Hughes states that they are a 
Sindhi elan settled in Naushahro district. (Gazetteer, 583). They are 
perhaps so called because they are descended from a person named 
‘ Mangne.’ Cf. Samejas, Jadejas, Kakeja, Kureja-Sammas. (339, 340 fost). 

Gambaz or Gambat (1. 13) is twelve miles south of Khairpur and 
ten miles east of the Indus. (Hughes, 76. 170). Constable 26 B b. ‘Bajran ’ 
(1.13) is written ‘ Vejuran ’ in Malet and may be "Vanjhrot or 

Vinjrot or Vijnot, a very old Hindu town which lies four miles south of 
Eeti station and 63 miles west of Eohri. (I. G. XXIII. 121). There are 
extensive ruins here in which very large bricks like those of Brahmana- 
bad have been found. (Cousens, A. S. 72). 

1. 244, 1. 8. The Emperor granted the country of BhaJckar in jdglr to 
Path Khan Bahadur , Baja Parmanand and Raja Todarmal. 

Howson states that Ms. B makes no mention of Todarmal and speaks 
of only two grantees. The explanation is that Raja Parmanand was 
a relation (iA.>») of Todarmal. (A. N. III. 70, Tr. 97; K. B. History of 
Sind, II. 109). The copyist of Ms. A must have dropped out the word and 
interpolated the conjunction in its stead, vp.s* also means ‘ son-in-iaw ’ 
and that may have been Parmanand’s exact relationship to the great 
minister. 

1. 244, 1. 11 from foot. He [Shihdb] led a force against the fort of Kin- 

Kot, which teas in the hands of Hrahim Ndhar. 

Malet’s reading is ‘Karakot.’ Itmust beKin or Kinkot. “About 1450, 

the Nahars who are a branch of the Lodis succeeded in establishing 

their authority in Kinkot and Sitpur in Dera Ghazi Khan disti’ict and 
even extended their dominions further in the Deraj at, but their power 
was afterwards circumscribed by the Mirani Baloeh."’ (I. G. XI. 250-1). 
I. 246, Z. 12. His advanced guard was composed of Baluchis, 

Dowson says in the note that the original words are 
and he has left out -d as he could make nothing of it. Malet speaks 
of them as ‘Boordee Beloochees.’ The tribe is known as Buledi or 
Burdi. According to the I. G. (VI. 290), the most important Balueh 
tribes are the Marris, Bugtis, Buledis, Magassis and Rinds. (See also Ibid, 
XIV, 250, art. on Kachbi; Wood, Journey, 33). The name is derive^ 
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from Llio Bviloda valley in Makran. (I G. Atla^, PI S'! B b) They are 
also called ‘Burdi ’ and there is a tract in Upper Sind near the Indus 
called Burdika, whore they are found m Rrcat numbers (Dames, Baloc'i 
Race, 17, 57) 

I. 247, 1 12 from fool Tho official •i assigned to me the pargana of 

Durhela, Gdgri and GhanduJca {in the Sarkar 
of JihalcJcar). 

Of. 234, 1 2, ante where ‘ Lakri, Chandhka and Sindicha ' are men- 
tioned Abu-1-Pazl rcgistois Kakhri (or Kakri), Darbcla and Jandola 
{liecte Chanduka) as Mahals in Sarkar Bbakkar (Jtn, Tr Jarrctt, H, 
334) Chanduka or Cliandkoh is said to be 20 Kos west of Bhakkar by 
Malet (83, 1B3) It is now the chief town of Lirkhana distiict 

Q-agri (which can bo road also as Kdkri) may be Kangri or Kingri, 
which lies about 20 miles south-west of Bhakkhai (Mihian, 240 note) 
It 18 stated in the Maavrii-UUmat a that Mir M'asum was born at 
Bhakkar and educated under Mulla iMuhamraad of Kmgri (Eli 826 ; 
Blochmann, Tr 2in, I B14) But Gagn is, more probably, Knkar in the 
Mohar Deputy Colloctorato of Larkhdna District (Hughes, 814, 730, IG. 
XIV. 289) K B (History of Sind, II ) roads ‘ Kakri ’ Darbelo is iO miles 
north of Naushahro, which is about 76 miles south-east of Bhakkar (Th ) 
Chandkoh, Darbelo and Kakar are all in proximity to one another and 
are shown in Constable PI 26 B b The name Chanduka or Chandkoh, 
the old designation of what is now called the Larkhdna sub-division, is 
derived from the Chandia tribe of Baluchis (I Q- XVI 139) 

I. 248, 1. 5. The river was crossed, hatteries tcei e raised and we began 
to take measui es for securing a passage over the river 

Dowson observes that “ the text says The 

word pay-ab, commonly means * a ford’” As the nver had been already 
crossed, there was neither sense nor reason in making ‘a ford ’ Besides, 
a ford IS not ‘made’. I suggest that the right reading is pashtb, 
which IS used by Barani more than once (T F Text, 218, 1. 18 , 253, 1 20 ; 
277, 1 6) in connection with sieges and m 3 uxtaposition with 
Dowson renders it as ‘ mound ’ in his translation of the second passage 
(B D III 165) and loaves it untranslated in that of the third {Ibid, 174) 
Amir Khusrau also uses the word frequently in his accounts of the sieges 
of Ranthambor and Warangal and says in connection with the first, that 
“ sandbags were sewn and with them was constructed a Pashih high 
enough to touch the western tower of the fort Mayhrtbis then shot 
large stone-balls from thd summit of the Pdshlb’* {Khazain, Tr Habib, 
39 , see also Ibid, 41) Elsewhere, he speaks of a Pdshib “ reaching the 
summit of the hill on which the fort of Siwana stood” {Ib 54), of a 
Pashib “ so wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over it to 
the fort ” {Ib 66) and describes a ‘ Pashtb ’ as “ the means of opemng the 
way to a besieged fort ” {Ib 83) There can be little doubt that the right 
readmg here is z e “ Earthworks to mount and protect the guns,” 
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1. 248, L 10. Jani Beg then threw up a mrt of fort m the hank of the 
river at the viUage of Lohari above Baarpv/r. 

The correct name is Bohiri or Bohri, a village v/bich aUl] exlfite about 
ten miles north of Kasrpnr. It “ lies in a large loop of lancl hy m 

abrnpt recurving of the river, the neck of vrliich Jani with 

strong carth-vrorks armofl vrilh artillerv/' This earth-v/ork v/aa iraf/ju/a 
* sort of fort ' and it was “ protected on other eides, either by the river or 
by soft and treacherous quiel-sacds or quagraire', Jlhi fleet of boate 
enabled him to command the river and keep open hk communieetioTie 
with the land and draw supplies from the whole of l/ov/er Hir.db/' 
(I.D.C. 1&3-1 and lOn note). 

I. 249, h IS. Kh:isru Khhn acted judido^xely : hoiptny hie own (.ihraM 
i" the ritwr^ h<' eeni other e in pi:r?.'d‘. rind, eexeral of 0ie 
f»:?fc7,<r with F'yrlif,re end J'iringx f-'pd.vnrj Veen 
on hoard fell into hie ficnde. 

This tr.nnslation 5? mantfestlr rrrQn'z and ILe'et’e reaee.dr.g U '/fey 
diliercnt. The ' Firmer fighting men ’were employed, r.'/thy thehrnghak, 
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As Shahgarh is an oft-recamng toponym, it may be as well to say 
that it was a fort about ten miles north of Bohin (I D. C 106) In 
the TariJch-i-TaTiirt, Shahgarh is said to have been in the province of 
Nasrpur (286 post) Bohiri was ten miles north of Nasrpur. 

I. 250, 1. 5. Another force toent against Badln, Fath KMn and Jun. 

Badin lies 62 miles S S E of Haidarabad and is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway Constable 26 B C Fath Khan is an error for 
‘ Fath Bdgh? It lay about five miles N W W of and higher up than 
Jun on the right bank of the Ren, and six miles south-east of Tando 
Muhammad Khan on the route to Badin (I D 0, 93) It is the ‘ Bagh-i- 
Fath’ of the Atn (Tr II 340) Jua itself lay 75 miles south-west of 
Amarkot and 50 north-east of Thatta It is now a small village in the 
Gum tdluga of Haidarabad district It is centrally situated in the 
Delta All these three places lay on the main route north-wards to 
Nasrpur, Sehwan and Bhakkar (I D C 92, Mr C E A Oldham in 
Indian Antiquary, (LIX), 1930 p 240, Cousens, A S Map, PI Ciii) 

I 251, I 1 J dm Beg retreated to Unarpur ftcenty Teos from the battle 
field 

Abul Fazl says Unarpur was four kos from Hala Kandi (Old Hala), 
and forty south of Sehwan (A. N III 613, Tr DX 938), This agrees 
with Haig’s location of it at four miles north of Matari and about 
twenty-two north of Kotri near Haidarabad The battle-field must have 
been somewhere near Pathpur in Sakrand pargana and about 8 miles west 
of Sakrand town (I D C 108-9) Sann (1 24), where the Khan-i-Khanan 
encamped, is about thirty miles north-west of Unarpur and thirty-four 
south of Sehwan (I D C 109) See also Hough, op cit. 436 Both places 
are shown in Constable, PI 26 

I 252 , 1 4 And Khusru Khan was named to he his [Jam Beg's] son- 
in-law 

The reference is not to EZhusrau Khan Charkas, who is mentioned at 
249 ante, but to the Shahzada or Pnnce Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Akbar’s son, Salim, who afterwards became known as the Emperor 
Jahangir There is a reference to Prince Khusfan’s betrothal to Jam Beg 
Tarkhan’s daughter in the TiczuTc-t-J ohdngii ^ (Text 8, 1 2'f f = Rogers 
and Beveridge’s Tr I 20) 

There is some confusion in Dowson’s version of the TdriTch-i-Tdhiri 
also, in regard to these two names At p 287 infra, Khusrau Khan 
Charkas, the quondam slave of Jam Beg, is spoken of as ‘ Sultan Khnsru 
Charkas,’ which is a solecism ‘Kasim’ (I 6) is a blunder for ‘Asir’ 
Malet has it right and calls the place ‘Assearghur ’ 

I 252, Z 6 On the 26th Eajah, Mirzd Jam Beg died ofhrain fever 

The jcar is left out here It is given as 1008 H by Malet but that 
13 wrong Abul Fazl gives the exact date as 13 Bahman m the 45th 
year of Akbar’s reign Faizi Sirhmdi says the event took place on let 
Sh'abin 1009 H -=2615 January, 1601 A. C. (A N* Tr. Beveridge, III, 
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1172 nn'cl Note). 

Calculation shows that Abul Far-l’s IStli Bahraan XLV R, corre- 
sponds to 25th Rajah 1009. The fortress of Asir was taken on 7th Bahman 
45 II = 16th-17th January 1601 (0. S.). The Ilahi equivalent of 1st 
Sh'aban (26th January 1601) would be 18th Bahman. The 46th Ilahi 
year of Akbar’s reign began on l5ih Ramazan, 1009 IL Between 25th 
Rajab and 15th Ramazan, the number of intervening days is 4S (5 + 
29 + 14) and 13th Bahraan XLVR was 48 (IS + 30) days before 1st Pravar- 
din of the XLVIth Regnal year. The dale given by M'asum is practi- 
cally identical with Abul Pazl’s. Paizi Sirhindi puts the event six days 
later, but the correct year is, according to both these authors, 1009 and 
not 1008 n. ns given by Alalot. Mirza Jani really died of excessive 
indulgence in strong drink, which brought on paralysis and delirium 
tremens. {MaafiirU'hU7nara. Ill, 310; .Itn. Tr. I. 363). There is no 
truth in the report that Akbar had Jani Beg poisoned on account of his 
having made an indiscreet remark in connection with the capture of 
Aslrgarh. {Tbid). 

I. 256, h 4 from foot Every night he possessed himself of a maiden. 

This exercise of the droU de seigneur is a very commom feature in 
folktales about dragons, tyrants and monsters of sorts, but it may be 
worth while to note here that similar wickedness is actually ascribed to 
^lirza Ghazi Tarkhan, the son of Jani Beg, who was Subadar of Thatta 
in the reign of Jahangir, by the compiler of the Maasiru-hUmarci. “ He 
required,” this author assures us, “ every night a virgin and girls from 
all places were brought to him and the women of the town of Thatta 
were so debauched, that every bad woman, even long after his death, 
claimed to have had relations witli the Mirza,” (Text. III. 34S; 
Blochmann, 2.tn, Tr, I, 364). The anecdote may be only a canard, but it 
would seem as if the enforcement of this ‘ ancient privilege’ was associ- 
ated in the popular mind of Sind with the exercise of strong and vigorous 
rule, even in the seventeenth century. 

The alleged feat of the merchant is a romantic folktale masquerading 
as history. Aror was most probably destroyed, as the I. Gr. slates, by 
" the great earthquake which diverted the Indus into another channel 
and also deprived the town of its water supply, (VI. 4; see also I. D. C. 
72). The legend appears for the first time in the TdriJth-i-Tdhii'i and 
there is no allusion or reference to it in the History of M‘asum. It will 
be observed also that neither the merchant nor his handmaiden is given 
any name at all in the earliest version.-They are called Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Bad‘iu-1- Jamal for the first time only in the Tu7ifatu-l-Kirdm, vrhich was 
compiled only about 1181 H. 1767-68 A. C. (p. 328 infra). Both these 
names occur fi’equently as those of lovers in Oriental story-books and are 
fictitious. A Dakhani poet named Ghawwasi also is known to have 
written in Hindustani a masnavi on the loves of Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Badi‘u-1-Jamal in 1035 H. (Houtsma. B. I. IV. 1025, s. v. Urdu). 
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I. 258, 1 8. Destruction of Brahmanahad 

3rahmanabad, Bhambor and Alor are all said to have been destroyed 
m a single night and by divine wrath The legend of Chhota Amrani, 
the maiden Fatima who taught him to read the Quran and who, after 
marrying him, escaped from the doomed city just on the eve, of the cata- 
strophe, bears a very suspicious resemblance to the story of Zobeide, m 
the Arabian Nights There, the prince who was the only inhabitant^not 
turned into stone was saved because his Muslim nurse had ta^ight him to 
read the Quran and made him one of the Faithful Ibn Batuta’s tale 
(Defr6mery, III, 113) of the petrified Kafir dty which lay about seyen 
miles (A'os) from Larry Bunder, looks like another variant of this san^e 
legend of Chhota, Amrani. Thi\t city was probably the ruined town pf 
Bhambor or Bhanbarwa, which lies about 12 miles north; west of Larry 
Bunder (A G T 299) Hughes notes that Bhambor is still known as llie 
‘ Kafar ’ or ‘ Infidel City ’ and was formerly called ‘ Mansawar ’ or 
‘ Manhavar ’ (Gazetteer, 120) Cunningham supposed " the petr,ifie^ 
city” to be Daibal, but that was because he sought to locate the latter at 
Larry Bunder, an opinion which is now alipost universally rejected 
I 259 , 1 2 from foot On the second night, they toere ^ saved by the 

watching of Qunigir, hut on the third, the wHote 
city was swallowed up 

It is not ea^ to say what tbis ‘Gunigir’ mean's dr stands for. It 
cannol fie a personal name, as no such name is known In the English 
yerdion of the legend, as it is related on the authority of the Ttfiifaiu-l- 
Kiram m Hughes’ Gazetteer (p 141), it is understood as a Sindbi vdcaiile 
or common noun signifying ‘ Oil-presser ’ and not as the personal designa- 
tion of any individual But the interpolai;ion of a vernacular word in 
the Persian lest of the story seems to be neither appropriate nor heceis- 
sary and I suggest that is a miswriting of Kamzalci, “ a 

maid-servant, a young girl ” 

Stories of the fate of doomed ciiies hWin^ been temporarily delayed 
by the prayers dr on account of the piesence of some saintly individual 
of humble birth are common in folk-lore and have deen not infrequently 
related oven by the credulous authors of ^contemporary histones For 
instance, we are assured thht the conquest of Thatta by Sult^ Firuz 
Tughlaq was delayed because a saintly old woman was 'one of its residents 
The city could not fall so long as she ‘was alive, bilt it' \vas destined to 
surrender to the invader immediately after her death. (Shams-i-Siraj, 
Tflj Text 241 =B L> ' III 334) , ^ 

It may be also noted that as “the destruction which hovered over the 
city was staved off on the fiist night hylhe watching of an old widow,” 
it seems quite appropriate arid in the true vein of folk-lore to suggest 
that it was held up on the second, by the vigils of a young virgin Cun- 
ningham remarks that “the same stereotyped legend is told of all the^ojd 
cities in the Punjali, as well as those of Sind Shorkot, Harappa and 
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Atari nrc all said to have been clcstroyncl on account of the sins of their 
rulers as well as Alor, Bralunanabad and Bambhura.” (A. G. I. 275). 
1.263, Footnote. The TtihfaUi-l~Kirhm saijs, Mir Tahir is here in 
error, the real author Icing Id raid Beg. 

The Plalcmcnl will be found in the Translation at 350 infra. 

The “ Chanesnr Nama” was really written by Idrahi [not Idrahi] 
Bcii, but as it was dedicated to or composed under the patronage of 
Mir Abul Qasim Sultan, it is .said in the Tar'dch-i -Tahir i to have been 
" written in his name.’’ jl f'’ J-’)* Idr.aki I'cglar is explicitly said in 
a "Tazkira” called "Maqalatu-shShuarh ” also, to have been the author 
of a Masnavi called (Rico, III. Additions, 1906). is a 

phrase frequently iwcd in such a connection. The Qnnim-i-M'as'udi of 
Albervini and the KitMri-Masvdi of Nasihi arc, both said by Khw.ind- 
amir, to "have been compiled in the name of Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznavi’’. 
(E. D. IV. 199). The 'f’ahnqat-i-NasJri is said to have been written in 
the name of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmfid 1'^’*: ,f^] by the author of 

the Tal)nqht-uAJd)ari (35, 1. 11). It is said of T.anscn also that "most of 
his Cl mpositions were written in the name of 'Arsh Ashiani, i.e. Akbar.” 

A (M aasiru-l-Dniara, IL 134, last 

lino). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his Vazir, Asaf IDian composed 
a poem on the Lovc,s of Klmsrau and Shirin and entitled it Nm’-7iama, 
‘after my own name’ O' (Tuzuk, 108, 1. 3 f. f.) This is 

rendered as " dedicated to me ” by Mx% Rogers. (Tr. I. 22). Tlie Latjaif-i- 
Ghiya.n of Razi also was so called because it was " written in honour 
of ’’ Sultan Ghiyfisu-d-din S:im. (Budauni, I. 53 = Tr. I. 73). 

I. 267, 1. 8 from foot. Jliis mis the plan. 

This is an age-old ruse which has been associated with diverse places 
and fathered on diverse national heroes. Grant Duff states that Mahratta 
traditions ascribe a similar stratagem to Shivaji and that a fort called 
Parichitgarh is said to have been captured in this way by a body of 
insurgents in the reign of the Peshwii Baji Rao II. also. “ Having 
corrupted one or two persons in the garrison, a party of them, each 
loaded with a bundle of grass and having his arms concealed below it, 
appeared at the gate in the dress of villagers to deposit, as they 
pretended, the annual supply for the purpose of thatching the houses in 
the fort, and admittance having been thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison and possessed themselves of the place.” (Histoi’y of the 
Mahrattas, Reprint 1873, p. 64 Note). This story of the trick by which the 
two Samma chiefs, whose names are said to have been Mucla and Manai, 
laid the fonndation of their rule in Kachh is well-known and was 
related to Burgess during his tour in the province. The event is there 
said to have taken place about 1320 A. C. and the fort to have belonged 
to ’Wagam Chavada of Gunthri, now a small village about 36 miles 
hOrth-we'st of Bhuj! (Arch’. Purvey Reports, ! '874-5, p. 200 ; Bi G. V, Clutch, ^ 
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183, 222-3) The date is given by other authorities as 1270 A. 0 (Duff, 

G L290) 

I 268, Z. 21 Uai BTiara and Jam Sthtd, the Bdjds of both Great and 
Little Kachf are descended from the Samma tribe 
EaiBhara is Bharmal, the Rao of Kachh, who paid a -vusit to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Ahmadabad in 1027 A H {Tiizuk, Text. 235) Jam 
Silita (Sata) is Jam Satarsal of Nawanagar, whose son and successor 
Jasa, was similarly compelled by a show of force to pay his respects at 
the same time, to the Mughal Emperor “ Sixty years ago,” 
writes Abul Pazl about 1595 A 0 “ Jam Eawal . was driven out of 
the country of Kacheh and settled in Sorath . ..and founded the city 
of Nawanagar and his country received the name of Little Kachh 
Satarsal, the present Raja, is his grandson ” fAin, Tr II 250) The rulers 
of Kachh and Nawanagar are Jadeja Sammas, i e Sammas descended 
from Jada The Sammas are said to have fled from Sindh to escape the 
tyranny of the Sumras and become masters of the country about 1320 
A. C " They then ruled over it, in three branches, upto 1540 A 0 , when 
Khengar drove out .Tam Rawal and became sole master of the whole 
province ” (L G XI 78) Rao Bharmal ruled in Kachh from 1585 to 
1631 A C (B G V Catch, 136) Satarsal (Sataji or Satoji) was Jam 
from 1569 to 1608 A C {Ibid VUI 567-569) 

I 269, I 3 They [the Sumras\ had Tuany strange customs, such as the 
strong branding the stamp of slavery upon the shoulders 
of the tceah 

The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, a history of the independent 
Sultans of Gujarat which was written about 1610 A C., says that Sultan 
Mahmud bin Latif (r 943-961 H. 1637-1654 A. C ) actually revived this 
custom and enforced it in the turbulent parts of his kingdom " With a 
view to putting down the turbulent Kolis of Banswara, Rajpipla, 
Lunawara and the Mahikantha, he ordered all those who remained in 
his territories and worked at the plough to be branded on the right arm, 
and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the brand-mark, he was 
killed He also ordered that no Hindu could ride on horseback m the 
city and every Hindu had to carry a piece of red cloth round his 
sleeve.” (Bombay Lith 334, Tr. Pazl Lutf nlla, 239 ; Tr Bayley, 439) 
Biladun states that ‘Amran son of Musi who was governor of Smd -in 
222 H summoned the Jats, took from them the jizya, ordered every one 
of them to carry a dog with him and “sealed their hands,” by which he , 
probably means that they were branded on the arm (128 ante) 

It was the practice to brand slaves to facilitate capture in the event 
of flight or secure proofs of identification in cases of disputed ownership 
‘Abbas Khan Sarwani informs us that when Shir Shah came to Blushab 
and “ ordered the Baluchis to brand their horses, ‘Ism'ail Khan, their chief, 
said, ‘other persons brand their horses, I will brand my own body’, 
Shir Shah was so pleased that he excused him from the branding and 
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confirmed to him the country o£ Sind.” (E. D. IV. 388). 

According to the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram , the nails were extracted by the 
roots, not from their own hands and feet, but from those of other people 
who were their inferiors (Trans, in K. B. History of Sind, II. 38), but 
the older author appears to have grasped the inside meaning better. 

I. 270, ?. 6. T7ic late Mirza Muhammad Bciki Tarkhan ...gave 

away in charity the 'produce of his husbandry. 

The story, ns it is translated here, is pointless and incoherent. The 
person who gave away in charity “ the produce of his husbandry ” was 
not, as this rendering makes out, the mean and miserly Mirza Baqi, but the 
Dervish. “ The Fakirs, widows and the poor wore the recipients of the 
bounty ” of the Dervish and not of the Mirza. Again, it was the Dervish 
and not the I\Iirza who asked the guest why he did not partake of “the 
sumptuous meal ordered for him”. The word “ Your Holiness ” 

applies really to the devotee and is wrongly translated as “ Your Majesty”. 
It is this fundamental error which is responsible for the confusion. Tahir 
Muliammad, like other devout Mnsalmans of his day, was a great admirer 
of Santons and hermits and the anecdote is evidently related with a view 
to emphasise the greatness of the Dervish, by laying stress on the 
reverence and awe in which ho was held by a sanguinary tyrant and 
grasping curmudgeon like Muhammad Baqi. 

The sordid nature of Muhammad Baqi is illustrated in the Tuhfatu- 
l-Kiram by the anecdote that one of his servants who collected “ a heap 
of grain from the dung of the horses ” in the stables was promoted at 
once to a high ofuce and became a great favourite. (Tr. in K. B. 
1. c. II. 102). 

I. 271, 1. 23. These poople [the Sammas ofKachh] hold in high respect 
their minstrels, such as the Katriyas, the Chdrans, the 
Dorns and the Mdrats (?) 

‘ Katriyas ’ is a puzzle. Can it be meant for ‘ Katviyas’ i.e. Gadvi, 

‘ ^larat ’ looks like an error for or Barat or Barot, a 
name by which Charans are known. (B. G. II, Surat, 374). “Doms ” are a 
very low caste who are sweepers but also village musicians, tumblers, 
dancers, etc. (Yule, H. J. s. v. Dome). 

1.275, 1.2. One day [Jam Nandd] went out to hunt, taking tenth him 
his minister Lakhzhir, 

Dowson observes in the footnote that “ the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram is 
doubtful about the real name, saying it is Lahakdir or Lahgir ”. The 
right reading is ‘ Lakhdhir,’ a common name still in Kachh and Kathiawad. 
The present Maharaja of Morvi is named Lakhdhirji. The father of the 
ruling Thakor of Rajkot bore the same name. The Sanskrit form must be 
Lakshadhira or Lakshmidhar, The name seems to have been spelt with 
the Persian dal, which is pronounced like * Z or zal ’ and also as d or 
‘dh’. 
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It may be noted that Jam Nanda is here said by Tabir Uabammad 
also to have been the son of Babimya [Bimaniyo] 

I 275, I 15 The lad filed the cup and th eic in it some small Hades 
of grass 

This IS a very common by-plot in folktales about kings who have 
lost their way while out hunting and suffered from a burning thirst It 
is an episode in the ‘ Tale of the King and the Gardener’s Daughter ’ 
which IS told by Jahangir {TuzuJe, Text 251, Tr II 52) and also in an 
older variant in Burton’s ‘Book of the Thousand Nights and ANight, (V 
87-8), where it is associated with Khusrau Anushirwan Manned relates 
a very similar anecdote of which the hero was neither Jam Nanda nor the 
Sassanian Kisra, but the Timuride Shah Jahan He tells us that “the 
emperor was once separated from his retinue whde out hunting and felt 
very thirsty He went to a village where a Brahman gave him water, but 
seeing that he was drinking it very greedily, threw into the vessel a httle 
grass On being angrily asked to explain the reason, he declared that 
it was 3 Ust what he did to his asses, so that they might not get an 
attack of colic ” (Storia, Tr Irvme, I 214) 

I 276, I 3 from foot Sack and burning of Tatta 

This event is put by the author into 973 A H but the Tai'JJian 
Nama has the right year which was 983 H (324 infra) The Portuguese 
accounts leave no doubt as to the raid having been perpetrated in 1555-6 
A C (Faria T Souza, Tr John Stevens (1693), pp 184-6, Danvers, 
History of the Portuguese in India, I 508, 1 D C 99) A H 963 began 
on 16th November 1555 and ended on 3rd November 1656 A C 
I 278, I 18 His [Mirza 'Isa Tarkhan’s] reign ended in 984 H.^ 

The Tarikh-i Tahiri is again wrong Mir M'asura gives 974 
(Tr. Malet 133) and so also the Tarkhan Nama (325 infra) Abul Fazl 
states that in or about Eajab 974 H Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan sent 
ambassadors to Akbar saying that his father ‘Isa Tarkhan was dead and 
professing his own allegiance He also complained that Sultan 
Mahmud Bhakkari was preparing to invade his territory, upon which 
Akbar issued orders to Mahmud Khan to confine himself to his own 
dominions (A N IL 277 , Tr II 411) Elsewhere in the same work, it is 
stated that Mirza ‘Isa had died some years before 978 A H (Text II Tr 
II, 526). The arrival of the embassy from Muhammad Baqi, reporting the 
death of his father is also mentioned in the T A in the annals of the 
eleventh year (973-974 H.) of Akbar’s reign (E D V 315, Text, 277, 1 9 
and 628, 1 6) and also by B (II 91, Tr II, 93) and F, (11 322) This con- 
temporary testimony from independent sources settles the matter 

Mr Cousens (A S 35) gives 9S0 H , which must be due to some 
error 

I 285 , 1 3 from fooL When he drew near the Lakhi mountain, which 

tcise men hold to he the key of the country 
There are two places of this name in Smd, This is tfae Lakki about 
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twelve miles south of Sehwan. “ Between the town of Lakld and Sehwan, 
the mountain has a nearly precipitous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the precipice there was at one time a road, 
though in some places so narrow that only a single camel could pass at a 
time. This defile was washed away in 1839 [A. C.] by the Indus, which 
now sweeps along the base of the cliff.” (Thornton, 570; see also Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 686). 

I. 286, 1. 7. _Trihes of the Bulucli and Nahamrioi, of the Jokya and Jdf. 

The Jokiyas are a tribe among the Baluch. (Wood, Journey, 12). 
Tlie Numria and Jokia tribes are mentioned by Hughes (Gazetteer, 290, 
428) as dwelling in the Jhirk and Kohistatl districts. He supposes the 
Numria to be a clan of Rajput origin, “ It is said that Esub Hhan with 
his eight brothers left Raj putana and settled at Kej in Makran. They 
were well received by the chief, but they subsequently assassinated him 
on account of an insult offered to the eldest brother. After this outrage, 
they were driven out of Makran and obliged to settle on the Western 
frontier of Sind.” {Ib. 291). They are again mentioned at 291 infra 
wrongly as ‘ Nabumiya.’ Abul Pazl speaks of them as ‘ Nohmardi’ (Jit, 
nine men). He notes that they were then dwelling in the Kirthar 
range of hills (which runs from Sehwan to Siwi) and were able to furnish 
a force of 300 horse and 7000 foot. (Mn, Tr. II. 337). According to Tod, 
their correct name is ‘ Lumris ’ or ‘ Luka’ from ‘ Lukri’, a familiar term 
for ‘fox’ and they are originally .Tats. (A. A. R. IL 1198, III. 1299). 
More recent writers, however, regard them as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Las Beyla, According to the I. G. (X7I. 146), the Sabra, Gunga, 
Burra and six other tribes constitute a group of nine tribes which are 
termed Numria. See also Census of Baluchistan (1911), p. 17 and 1. G. 
XVI. 6. 

I. 287, 1. 6, Mirzd Jdni Beg made this agreement with his soldiers 
that every one who brought in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gabars, every one ' of them worth twelve 

Mlrls, of which seventy-hoo went to one tanka. 

The passage is cited in Hobson Jobson by Yule, but he admits his in- 
ability to elucidate it. ‘ The Gubber,’ he says, would appear from three 
other excerpts cited in the article, to have been “ some kind of gold ducat 
or sequin,” but the ‘ gabar ’ of this passage could hardly have borne any 
such signification. The fact is that the gold coin which is called 
Gubber’ in his excerpts from Lockyer and Milburn has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Gabar’ of the Tartkh-i-Tahiri. The clue to the correct expla- 
nation of the term is found in the Ain. Abul Eazl informs us that an 
Ibrahlmi was equal to 40 Kablrs and that 14 Kabirs were equal to a 
rupee of Akbar Shah. (Tr. II. 66). Now we are told here that one Gabar = 

12 Miris and 72 Miris = a Tanka, (of Sind). This tanka was the Shah- 
ru^i or Misqali, which was worth about 2/5ths of an Akbari Rupee. 
(Hpdivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1-10). The Ga- 
le 
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was thoreforo equal to l/6th of a Tanlca and l/15tli o£an Akban Rupee. 
This result is so close to the equation given by Abul FavA (l/lith of the 
rupee), t1iat there can bo little doubt m regard to the identity of the 
Odbar and the KaVir. See also my Notes on Hobson Jobson in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1929, p 171. s v The name of tho Hindu, ‘ Giriya ’ 
(1 11) should bo road, perhaps, as Gidiya t c Gidumal 
1 . 288, ?. 13 Ghai has Dafth\ the chief of the merchants of Ftrang, 
tcho repan ed yearly to Thatta from ITormuz 

As the identification of this ‘ Cliarkas Daftir ’ is not easy, it may be 
worth while to note the ingenious suggestion of Mr Beveridge in regard 
to the matter. Abul FavA in his description of this naval battle, writes 
“ Four ghrahs full of men and stores were captured In one of them 
was the ambassador of Ormuz The rule is that tlic governor of Ormuz 
leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta Mirza Jam (Beg) had bi ought him 
in order to proclaim that these tribes (the Portuguese) had come to help 
him . Active men brought up their ghrahs and wounded Kiiusru and 
he was nearly made prisoner. Suddenly, a gun burst and the boat 
was broken to pieces and some wore killed ’’ (Ahharnama, Tr HI 920) 
Mr Beveridge observes that the word for “ ambassador” is in his 
own manuscript and in the Iqhalnama'i-J ahangh i of tho other con- 

temporary chronicler, Mu’atamad Khan The latter author explains 
that ho was tho Oumashta or Agent of the Governor of Ormuz 
18 tho Portuguese ‘ Feitor,’ which is synonymous with the English ‘ Factor’ 
t e , Agent Mr Beveridge thinks that ‘ Daftir ’ must be a corruption of 
‘ Feitor * Oharkas stands for ‘ Jarjis’ or ‘ Jurgis ’ (George) and ‘ Charkas 
Daftir’ would bo a perversion of ‘ George, the Factor ’ 

A Cliarkas Rumi is mentioned in the T A (258, 1 4:=B D V 434) 

I 288, 1 16 But the attempt cost both of them [Daftir and Khusi'au] 
their lives- 

Khusrau Khan did not lose his life in this battle. He was captured, 
but escaped in the confusion caused by tho explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the Imperial ghrah (249 ante) When Jam Beg was obliged to go 
to Agra and leave his minor son, Ghazi Bog, as his deputy in Thatta, this 
Khusrau was appointed one of the members of the governing council 
Subsequently ho was accused of tho embezzlement of public funds, but 
Mirza Ghazi happened to die soon afterwards (1021 A H 1611 A C) and 
he was again saved by the skin of his teeth He is credited by local tradi- 
tion with the erection, in the days of his power and glory, of no less than 
360 public buildings, including mosques, tombs, wells and bridges Popular 
legend describes these benefactions as undertaken by way of atone- 
ment for the involuntary sin of having accidentally behold a neighbour’s 
wife while she was bathing It is said that he wanted to gouge out his 
eyeballs and was with difficulty persuaded by the ‘ Ulema to adopt tind 
rest content with this mode of expiation Tho oldest mosque in Thatta 
— the I^abgar Masjid — is known also as Khusrau Khan’s Mosque and 
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dates back to 1588 A. G. (Cousens, A. S. 121-2). There are biographical 
notices of Kliusrau Khan in Blochmann, Am, Tr. I. 363; Maasiru-l- 
Umara. III. 316-7 ; K. B. History of Sind, 11. 123-4, 144, and elsewhere. 

The author is mistaken in prefiring the title “ Sultan ” to the name 
of Kliusrau at 287, 1. 10 f . f. Khusrau Charkas was only a slave of Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

I. 293, 1. 6 from foot. Fai Dhar Faj of Jesalrmr. 

The real name of the Eaja ruling at this time was Har Faj. Abul 
Fazl says that Rawal Har Raj’s daughter was married to Akbar in the 
15tii year, 977-978 H. (A. N. II. 358, Tr. II. 518). She gave birth to a 
daughter named JMahi Begam who died in the 22nd year of the reign. 
1577 A. C. (76. III. 200, Tr. HI. 282). See also the Dynastic List of the 
Eawals of Jaisalmir in Duff (C. I. 291), and Tod (A. A. R. Edit. Crooke, 

II. 1225 note). 

1. 296, 1. 16. The Chiefs of ^UmarJeot, Jesalmir, Bilcanir, Nirohi, 
Malma (il/ljcdr ?), Kotara, Bahalmer, Nilma, BarJear 
Each, FaJeti, Farndmiitir, Chaudutcar and the like, icere 
gained hy hh bounty. 

Some of these place-names are indubitably corrupt. ‘Nirohi ’must 
be Sirohi and Bahalmir, Bahadmir, also called Barmer, Balmer orBadmer 
in Jodhpur. Kachh-Nakti is Kachh-Nagan q. v. Hobson Jobson s. v. Cutch. 
It is another name of Nawanagar or Jamnagar. Nagna or Nagan is 
said to have been the name of the village on the site of which Jam Rawal 
of Nawanagar (also called Little Kachh) founded his new capital. (Ran- 
chhodji Amarji, Tarikh-i-Sorath, Tr. Burgess, 241; B. G. VIII, 666). 
Tavernier says that Dara Shikob passed through the country of the King 
of ‘ Kachnagona ’ in his flight. (Travels, I. 347). ‘ Ramdinpur ’ must be 
Radhanpur, 85 miles north-west of Ahmadabad. Constable 26 C. d. 
Kotara is Kotra, 60 miles south-west of the town of Jaisalmir. (Tod, A. 
A. R. 11.1226 and note; Tr. 11. 278). Barkar may be Pokaran 
(Polvhran) or Pungal. Both are mentioned in the Ain as Mahals in the 
Sarkar of Bikaner {Ibid). Constable 26 C b; 27 A a. 

This absurd panegyric on the largesses of Khan Zaman is more in 
the style of a Rajput Bhai than of a sober historian. The name of the 
Bhatti bard given here (1. 6 f. f.) as ‘ Hewanda ’ (®-^'^) must be a mistrans- 
cription of Chonda 

I. 306, 1. 12 from foot. At this juncture, WarasTi Khan marched upon 

Kara, and set up his standard. 

“ Dermish Khan ” in Malet (p. 76). Budauni says Darmish Khan was 
governor of Khurasan under Shah Ism'ail Safavi. (1. 342 = Tr. I. 449). 
Khwandamir informs us that Durmesh Khan was appointed governor of 
Herat by Shah Ism‘ail in 927 A. H. and that Durmesh entrusted the admi- 
nistration to Khwaja Karimu-d-din Habibulla, his own patron and 
the person after whom his history is named. {Jjabibu-sSiyar. Preface. 
See also Rieu, Catalogue, I. 98). The name is written ‘ Durmesh Khan’ 
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in the M U. (ll 549, 1 7) Ho is called ‘ Duimeah Khan* bv Ershine also 
(H B H I 457) A Malik Euknu-l-raulk ‘Izzu-d din Dnrraeshi was killed 
in 652 A H Kaverty says ho was called Dhimcshi, as his family came 
from a place of that name (T N 218, 1 10 Tr 697-8 note) 

‘Kara’ also is an error Malet (p 76) has ‘Furat’ The right 
reading is *lj' Farrah It is 170 miles south of Herat and about 220 
north-west of Qandahar. (Angus Hamilton, Afghanistan. 181 Taiikh- 
uBashidz, Tr 205, E D II. 576, Hunter, I G I 35) Lat 32°-26' N 
Long 62°-8' E Farrah is shown in Bartholomew’s Atlas of Asia in 
Everyman’s Library, PI 45 and the I (3- Atlas 47 B 4 

The date of the death of Muhammad Khan Shaibaiii is given 
wrongly here as 915 H (1609 AC) M'asum, from whom the account is 
copied, has 917 H (Malet, 76) The correct date is staled as 29th Sh'aban 
916 H 2nd Deccmbei 1510 A C (Houtsma, E I II 545, IV 274, 
^aburndma,Tlx 350 note) ‘Furdih’ Birlds (last line) is called ‘ Peer 
Wullee’ in Malet (p 74) and moie correctly, ' Pir "Wall ’ in K. B II 61 
I 307, i! 0 Ann Hlj 919 {1613 A D), the Emperor \Balvi ] haung 
determined upon the conquest of Kandahai , marched upon 
it etc 

This account of Babur’s invasions and sieges of Qandahdr has been 
copied by the compiler of the Tat Jehan-nama from M‘asum’s History of 
Sind and the dates given below arc also borrowed from tbeearliei author 
But Mrs Beveridge is convinced that M'asum’s chronology is quite 
wiong and she charges him with “ setting a regularly discrepant senes of 
dates from the success Shah Beg Khan had at Kdhan This event he 
allots to 920 H, whereas Babur himself states that he received 
news of it only in 925 H /1519 AD) M'asum makes Shah Hasan go 
,to Babur in 921 H but Hasan spent the whole £f the year 925 H 
with Babur Again, M'asum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys of 
jQandahar in 923, but 13th Shawwal 928 A H is inscribed in the 
Inscription at ChihalzTna, which Babur himself ordered to ,be cut m 
commimoiaiion of the ciert Briefly, all his dates from 919 downwards 
are ,se? latim five lunar years earlier ” {Bolvt Noma, Tr 435-6 See also 
Tbid, 338, 340, 366’ and 431) 

i ' 1 V. / * 

Mirza, Haidar Dughlat says that Babur went on laying sieges to 
Qandahar for fiye years and five months {TariTch-i-Itashidi Tr Elias 
and Eoss 367 , see also A N Tr I, 233 note) F gives the date of the 
capture of Qandahai as 928 H and states that the final siege lasted for 
three yedTs_ (I 202, 1 10) Erskine also puts the final surrender into 
928 H (H B H I 356) As the real date of surrender was 13th Shawwal 
928, the first siege may be put into Jumadi I 923 

I 307, ? 5 from foot Shah Beg tcoh the villages of KdJean and Bdghbdn 
Kakan {Bede Kahan) is Gaha, 48 miles north-west of SehwM 
It is 21 milts north west of Bagbbanan, which is 27 miles, north- 
west of Sehwan and near Dadu Kakan and Baghban are mentioned m 
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the 2w ns ji\[ahhls in tho SorJiar of Sewistan. (Tr. II. 340). 

Elliot’s identification of TOihan with another place of that name 
which w'as gallantly defended by British troops in the Eirst Afghan War, 
(sec footnote), is crroiicous. 'L'hat Kahfin was not in Sind Proper, but in 
the Marrl country in British Baluchistan. (I. D. C. 84 note. Eaverty, 
N. A. 20). The Kah'iu of Baluchist in is markc 1 in Constable, PI. 24 Cc. 

I. 308, last line. Sultdv 'Ali Aryliun and Z'lhiih TnrJcMn. 

Sultan ‘Ali Arghnu was Zu-1 Nun’s brother and Shall Beg’s uncle. 
The second name is variously spelt. On 311 infra, ‘ Zibak ’ is called 
‘ Kaibuk’ and at page 320 ‘ Kabaik’ by the same author. The name seems 
to be the Mongol ‘ Ivapak ’ or ‘ Ivaipak’ or ‘ Guebek as D’Ohsson writes 
it. {nistoire dcs ^^ongolK apud E. D. III. 42 note. See also E. D. III. 72). 
^lir M'asura calls him Kihak. (K. B. History of Sind, II. 53, G4, 66). 

I. 309, L 4. He learnt that mi army ofSamejas was encamped at 

Thalia, four hos from Sitcisian. 

A comparison with the ThriJch-i-]d‘asnmi, from which the whole 
account is borrowed, shows that Thattha is a slip for ‘ Talti ’ which is 6 
or 7 miles north of Sehw.an and appears to have been on the left bank of 
the river. (K.B. If, 64 ; I.D.C. 86 : j\nhran,240 Note). 

On p. 310 last line, there is another puzzling perversion of Talti, 
which is wi'ittcn Thati. It is called ‘ Talahti ’ in another extract from 
M‘asum which is translated at 226 ante, q. v. my Note. The river which 
Shah Beg had to cross was, Ilaig thinks, piobably thelvalri. (I.D.C. 85-6). 
I. 309, 1. 5 from foot. Jam Tiroz left 7 haita and fled without stopping 

until he reached the village of Pirdr. 

Pir-Ar village is 13 miles south of Thattha. The river which Jam 
Piruz crossed was the Baghar. '1 he Baghar channel was, in old times, 
called the Ar and so the shrine on its left bank, as well as the village in 
which it stood, came to be c.allcd Pir-Ar (I.D.C. SG, 126), the Ar of the 
Pir or Saint. See also Burton, Sind or the Unhappy Valley. (1. 168). 

I. 312, 1. 9. In the month of SlCahdn 928 H. ...Shah Beg died. 

Authorities differ in regard to the date of the death of Shah 
Beg Arghun. The TarV:h-i-Tdhiri puts it into 924 H., the Tarkhdn- 
nhma into 926 H., M'asum into 928 (Elliot’s Note b^2post), while the T-A. 
(637 . 1. 1 f . f.) and P. (11, 321, 1. 14) arc in favour of 930 H. M'asum cites in 
support of 9^8 H., the chronogram the numerical value of which 

is 928, but the prefixing of a v to the tr of would make it equal to 
930. The discrepancy between the T. A. and M'asum is probably due to' 
this difference in the reading of the chronogram as 

Modern European writers also arc divided into two camps on the 
point. Elliot (5 02 iiost), Haig (I.D.C. 87) and the compiler of the I.G. 
(XXII. 397) arc advocates for 928 H. (1522 A.C.), while Erskine (H.B.H., 
I. 376), Mrs. Beveridge (B.N. 437, 443), Sir Wolseley Haig (O.H.I. III. 
501) and Cousens (A.S.) vote ior 930 H. (1524 A.G.). The origin of 
the cleavage centres really round the preference of one party for the 
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opinion of M'rnqum and of tho other for that of Nizamu-d-flin Ahmad 
I 313 , 1 2. Whan he i cached ChachJean nnd Kahmdn, he collected an 
army. 

Ohachgan was a district in the Eastern Delta country and tlic pre- 
sent Tando Bogo pargana is a pait of old Chachgnn. (ID C. 88) It is the 
Uaikan of tho Mn riajkan, Ralibiln, Jun, Bagli-i-Patl} and seven other 
Mahals, which wore in n SarJear also denominated Ilajlcan, are registered 
in tho Tan (Tr, Jarrett, II 340) Chachgan and Badin are both on the 
borders of tho Tliarr or Sandy Desert between Parkar and Waiiga, Bazar. 
(403 infra) There is a pargana called Ohachro still in Thar Parkar (I Q. 
XXIII 310) Haig thinks that tho battle took place at Khan Khabarlo 
in tho Tando Bego parqana This village is near the old route fi om 
Chachgan to Qujrat, where Jam Piruz sought and found refuge (I D C. 
88-9 and Note) 

Baljimnn is piobably identical with Rahim ki Bazar or Raham-ka 
Bazar or Raljmaka, winch lies about forty miles south-east of Badin and 88 
south-east by south of Ilaidarabad on tho border of the Ran of Kachh 
It 13 called ‘ Rahima ' m tho Treaty between Muhammad Shah and Nadir 
Shah. (B.D VIII, 92) Tando Bogo is shown in Constable 26 B b 
Eahamka Bazar is in Lat 24°-20'' N , Dong 69°-14'' E It is marked in 
Constable PI 26 B c„ but tho name is printed wrongly as ‘ Bah am Ka 
Bazar ’ in the map as well as in tho Index 

I. 31S, I 15 He [Humayun] established htsoten residence • in Bdbar- 
liilca 

Babarlo is about five miles south of Rohri It is now included in tho 
territory of the Mir of Khairpur (Hughes, Gazetteer, 411 , Cousons, A S 
34) 

Hala Kandi (1 25) t e Old Hala is two miles from New Hala, which 
IS 36 miles north of Haidarabad Lat 25°-45'' N Long 68°-28'E (Hughes) 
Constable 26 B c liilura oi Bathoro as M'a^um spells it, was a place, 
lying on the other side of tho river, t e west of tho Ren, which is the 
river referred to (Haig, I D C 93) It may be the Mir pur Batoro of 
Constable 26 B. c Ersluno says the territory noith-west of tho Ren is 
meant (H B. H II 216 note) 

, I 318, I 3. He [Humhyicn] marched with great speed to Satalmir 

Satalmir lies two miles distant from Pokharan, which is 85 miles ^ 
from Jodhpur town It is said to have been founded by Sdtal, the 
. eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the end of the 16tli century (I G XXII 
168 , Tod, A, A. R 1221 note). Pokharan is shown in Constable 26 C b 
I 318, 1 , 6 On hts arrival, Dair Sal, the chief [of Amarhot] came 
out to meet him 

‘ Wair Sal ’ in tho Ttdifatu l-Kit dm and ‘ Bair Sal ' in M*aBum (K B 
Tr. II 80) The J has been wrongly read as a J, The right reading is 
Wairsdl (Sanskrit, Vairjsal) Bairi Sal or Bersi occurs in the Dynastic 
List of Ihc Bhaiii lulers of Jaisalmir (Tod, III, 1224, Dull, C I 291) 
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Bairi Sal, tho Raja of Bundi, foil in the defence of hi.a capital against the 
Snltan of Mahva in 1157 A. C. (I. G. IX SO). Gajpati, Raja of Jagdisltpur, 
had a brother named Bairi Sal. (A. N. III. 18S, Tr. III. 255). Wairsi (Sansk. 
Vairisinha) is still a common personal name in Sind and Kachh, Wairisal 
assumes tho fantastic form of [Rami] ‘Parsnd’ in the A. N. (I. 182 ; 
Tr. I. 375), but is really a miswriting or misreading of 
Birsilpur, a town in Jaisalmir, which contains many old monuments of 
Hindu architecture, is named after Birsil, another form of Bairisal. (I. G. 
XXr. 104). Ravorty also calls tho Rana of Amarkot, Birsil. (itlihran, 464 
note). One of Akbac’s favourite eourtiers was called Rai Sal Darbari. 
(Blochmann. Jin, Tc. 1. 419). The "Wairsi R-ina of Amarkot mentioned at 
290 ante was this Wairisal or Bairisal and Rana Kumbha Wairsi (p. 292 
ante) was his son. Elliot appears to be mistaken in correcting the 
Beglar-Nama and asserting that ‘ Wairsi’ was not the name of the Sodha 
chief but that of ‘‘ the chief claii among the Sodhas ”. (531 infra). 
Walrsal or Wairsi was^his personal designation. 

I. 321, 1 . 14 from foot. Ahmad Khwaja fJoin'ished nineteen gene- 

rations after * Iddi ’ son of Ilatim Tdi. 
According to the most accredited Arab chronologists, Hatim T^i 
flourished some time before JIuhammad in the latter half of the 6th and 
the first quarter of the 7th century. His daughter is said to have been 
led as a captive before the Arabian Prophet. (Nicholson, Literary 
History oi liie Arabs, S6', Honlsma, IS. I. II. ‘ISb.V As Abtaafl ELbvJS’ja 
was taken prisoner in Timur’s sack of Isfahan in 7S9 A. H. [1387 A. C.j 
{Rauzatu-s-Safd, Bombay Lithograph, Id IV. 73; Browne, L. S. P. 
III. ISl, 188), the number of intervening generations must have been 
nearer 26 than 19, even if the average duration of a generation is 
reckoned at 30 years- 1387-622 = 705. 

I. 323, 1. 11. Mir^ci Shah Husain marched bach to BhaTckar and on the 
12th of the same month \Rab'l 1. 931], died at the village 
^Alipiitra, twenty Jeos from Thaita. 

‘Aliputra’ is now called Aripota and lies about si.v miles from. 
Taudo Muhammad Khan in Guni pargana (I. D. C. 95) which is about 40 
miles north-east of Thattha. Tando Muhammad Khan is shown in 
Constable 26 B. c. The year of tho HCrza’s death is given as 962 in th® 

T. A. (638) and also by P. (II. 322). According to tho contemporary 
traveller Sidi ‘Ali Rais, Shah Husain was alive so late as Jumidi 1. 

H. He states that this peace or compromise between the Sbdh and 
“Isa Tarkhan was effected by his own intervention and that in the tze- 
days of Jumadi I, 962, Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar, who ^ 
command of Husain’s forces, returned with the troops towards 
while the Shah started back by river, but died on the tenth day 
voyage. {.Miratu-l-Uamalik, Tr. Vamblry, p. 40. See also Mr. 

Oldham’s Art. in Indian Antiquary, LX. (1931), p. 0). 
gives the exact date as Monday. l-2th Rab‘i I. 962 H. (K. R 
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Sind Ir 91) It may be worth while to note that thi<3 wis 4t’i February 
1555 A C which is shown by calcalation to h ive been real!/ a Monday 
See also 498 infra and Note The CHI puts the death into 1556 
A C. (Ill 502), winch must be wiong The events winch are said on 
this page and on 322 ante and 321 post to havo taken place m 961 or 962 
H, should be put back liy n year and 962 and 963 read in tbcir stead 
I 324, 1 21 TTe fled to WantiO. lohichions the abode of the Shmras 
Wanga Barar is 74 mile‘s south-east ofHaidarabld Lat 24°-39', 
Long 69°-19'' (Th ) STdi ‘Ali speaks of if as the frontici town of Sind 
(Travels, Tr Vambery, 37) It lies on the bank of the Nira, the mam 
eastern branch of the Indus and on the road which crosses the Ran of 
Kachh to Bhui (Air Oldham in Indian Antiquary, 1930, p 240) 

I 325, I 10 from foot 'J’he opposing foi ces met at the village of 

Bakhan 

Eafian u'-»J,%ot in Malet and also in Kalich Beg’s Translation 
from Sl’asum in H S II 97) Rafi-in may be Rafi I)ero where there is a 
ferry and which lies a few miles south-west of Kingri (Mihran, 240 Bote ) 
But there is a place called Rukin also, about ten miles north-east of 
Kakar and eighteen south-west of Mehar (Hughes, Gazettetr, s n) 

I 326, Z. 11 Muhammad BaJet ascended the throne 

Authorities differ very considerably m regard to the duration of 
the reign of this monster In Malefc’s Translation of iTasum, he is said to 
have died in *^79 A H (1571 A C) and this is repeated by General Haig 
Cl D 0 101), but the T A (638, 1 7), F (H 322, 1 18) and the 
Tuhfat-u-l-Eii am (K B II 102) put the event into 993 H The Maasir-i 
Bahimi states that he reigned for 18 years after the death of Mirza 
Tsain 974 H (B L Text, II, 326, 1 21) His tomb at Thattha is stated 
to have been built in 995 H (Coasens, A S 32, 119) Sir Wolseley Haig 
follows F and gives the date as 1685 A C which corresponds to 993 H 
(CHI III 502) 979 H cannot possibly be correct, because Muhammad 
Baqi was alive in 982 H M'asum himself explicitly states that when 
,Kisu [Gisu] Khan was appointed governor of Bhakkar m that year by 
Akbar, he had orders to “ proceed to Tatta (that is to invade it) and make 
Baqi Muhammad Tarkhan prisoner”, (240 ante). The same chronicler 
declares that when Muhammad Sadiq Khan arrived as governor in Eabh 
I 994 H, Mirza Jani had not been long m possession of the throne 
(Ibid 244-5) According to the Tdrikh^i-Tahi') i also, Muhammad Baqi 
was alive whenFath Khan was governor of Bhakkar on behalf of Akbar, 

I e between 986 and 994 A H (284^5 ante) His daughter Sindi Begam 
was also offered m marriage by him to Akbar after the capture of Bhakkar 
in 982 H (282 ante) The M U also gives 993 H (HI 308. 1 8) 

I 330 , 1 A A model n story runs thus A icoman stole a pair of shoes etc 
This is neither a modern story nor a tale known only in Sind It is 
a hoary old saga which has travelled ‘ from China to Peru’ 

“ Tales in which a person swears falsely and yet tells the truth are 
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writes Mr. Clouston, common in follclore. There is one in the Metrical 
Romance o£ Sir Tristrem. A Mongolian variant is found in the ‘ Tales 
of Ardslu Bordslii \ There are others also in the mediaeval Life of Yergi- 
lius and in the [Sanskrit] SMl-a Sapfaii or ‘ Tales of a Parrot ’ (Popular 
Tales and Fictions, I. 177-lSO). Still another analogue is in Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote (Part II, Chapter 45), where a similar case is- said to • 
have come up before Sanclio when he was Governor of Barataria, An- 
oven more modern parallel is found in Manucci. lie tolls the story of 
two brothers, " one of whom took the whole inheritance and gave nothing 
to the other. The rogue put all the wealth in the form of jewels which 
was the other brother’s due, into a hollow staff and during the ordeal 
gave it to the wronged brother to hold. lie then took the oath thus: 

* I owe you nothing; what was mine I took; what was yours I made 
over to you ; meanwhile hold this staff ’. When he came out successfully 
from the ordeal, the wronged brother struck the staff angrily on the 
ground and broke it ; by the blow, the precious stones dropped out 
and the fraud was exposed.” (Storia, III. 225). . , 

I. 330, Z. 17. The Ordeal of Water. 

" Under the government of the Mirs of Sind,” Hughes informs us, 

" trials by ordeal, especially those of fire and water, wore frequently 
resorted to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence or 
whore there was no direct proof forthcoming. The Ordeal of Water 
mentioned in the TxihfattL-l-Kiram is described in almost the same terms • 
by Lieut. James, when ho was Deputy Collector of Shikarpur ” about 
1850. (Gazetteer, 48). Captain Wood also has a word-picture of a similar 
trial which he witnessed at i\Iithankote in 1836. (Journey, 45-6). 

I. 331, Z. 10 from foot. There ar'e also xcomen xoho feed on liver and 

foretell things to come. 

" There are amongst the people of 'Sind”, Ibn Batuta' writes/ “ some 
who merely look at a man and he falls dead on the spot. The common 
people say that if the breast of a man killed in this way is cut open, it is 
found tO'Contain no heart and they assert that this heart has been eaten. 
This is commonest in the case of women and a woman who acts thus is 
called a Kafthr”. (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 225; Defremery, lY 36). The 
Turkish admiral Sidi Ali Capudan also notes that “ in Sind are a great 
number of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on your care, because 
if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, they have the talent of 
eating up his liver with their e^es and so kill him ”. (AZ MxOiit, Tr. 
Yon Hammer, J. A. S. B, Y. (1836), p. 463). Abul FazI describes the liver- 
eater or as ” an individual who by glances and incantations r— 

extract a man’s liver .••—He ean convey intelligence from long distsnre? 
in a brief spaee of time and if they are thrown into the jiver wit'^ 
stone tied to them, they do not sink (Jin, Tr. II, 338-9). The 
ot the Maasir-l-Umard says that the ‘ Jigar-khwar ’ is called ' 

DdJcin in the vernacular. (Ill, 313. 1. 3). 

f / • 
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I. 331, 1 , 5 from foot. There ts a tribe entitled ‘ Baicarttya ’ tchich go 

about in the guise of beggars professing to 

explain mysteries and past events 

There is no tribe or caste so called any where in India The prepo- 
sition ^ has been wrongly read as a part of the name, which is really 
‘ Vartya ’. The reference is to the priests of the Jamas and the designa- 
tion is derived from the Sanskrit, Vraf, a vow. T^^ese ascetics are men- 
tioned by Dn Jarric, who says that Akbar was ^opposed by some people 
to follow the opinions of the ‘ Verteas ’ (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p. 69 ) In one of the contemporary Jesuit Letters also, Pinhero writes 
of Akbar, that “ he follows the sect of the Verteas, who live together hke 
monks in one body and undergo many penitential observances They eat 
nothing that has had life Before they sit down, they clean the spot with 
cotton brushes in case they sit on and kill the insects ” (Maclagan’s Art 
on ‘ Akbar and the Jesuits ’ in J A S B Ixv, 1896, Part I 70) The 
Italian traveller Pietro della Valle (c 1626) describes a temple he saw at 
Cambay which belonged to the race of Indians who shave their heads, (a 
thing unusual to all others, who wear long hair like women), and are 
called * Verteas ’ (Ed. Grey, L 104) Thevenot also (c 1665) speaks of 
the Jama monks as ‘ Vartias * and describes their manners and customs 
at some length. (Travels into the Levant, Tr. 1687, Part iii, 61, Oh. 
xxxvi). The priests of the Jamas have been reputed from very 
remote times to possess great skill m astrology and other occult arts 
U. N LBO.Tr 1. 147 and IH 67, Tr. Ill 93, Ddbistan, Tr Shea and 
Troyer, II 210-6). 

The art of tracking footprints— the Puggy system,— as it is also 
called, is described by Burton, Sind Revisited, 1. 180 , see also Yule, H. 

J. 786. 

I. 332, I 17. The story of Sassi and Pannun. 

Burton repeats a popular derivation of the first name from ‘ Sansar 
me Sum’, ' Heard (renowned) in the world ' (Sind Revisited, 1. 128, note) 
But it seems to be the Sanskrit Shashin, one of the many names of the 
Moon ‘Pannun', 'Pannu' oi ‘Panhu’ also is derived most probably 
from the Sanskrit ‘ Bhanu ’, the Sun The legend is of some interest as 
mdicatmg that the old channel of the Indus flowed directly from Brahma- 
nabad past Bhambor. Bhambor stands on the Gharo which ceased to be 
an arm of the Indus only within recent times (L D 0 62, Holdioh, 
G. 1. 153). 

I. 335 , 1 9 Kazt Murtaza Soratht, a resident of the village ofKattana 

This is * BTntiana ' now in Junagadh State, Kathiawad, about 26 
miles east of Porbandar and on the banks of the Bhadar It is an old 
town and is said to derive its name from Knnti, a Charan woman (I G. 
XVL 57; B G. VIII Kathiawad, 525). The sobnquet ‘Sorathi ' is 
derived from the fact that KuhSna is in Sorath, Constable PL 31 A a 
writes the name Kuntiyana, 



1. 347, 1. 8. tu^fatu-l-kibXm ISl 

I. 343, 7, 11 from foot. Then [the Sunu'as] sprang from the Arabs 

of Samra tcho arrived in Sind in the 

fourth century of the Bijra. 

The author means ‘ Saraarra ’ on the Tigris in Iraq, the name of whidi 
was changed by the Khalif !6Iut’asim into ‘ Surra-man-raa * he who 
sees it, rejoices’, for the cake of good augury. It was from 836-892 A. C. 
the capital of the ‘Abbasides, but sauk into insignificance after the 
return of t!ie Khallfs to Baghdad. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage, as two of the Shi'a Imams arc buried there. (Guy Le Strange, 
in J. R. A. S. 1895, p. 39 ; L. E. C. 53). 

I. 343, 7. 5 from foot. With the ’’Ulamai Musaict, he brought to Sind. 

is a misreading of J*. The person intended is Sayyad *AU 
Musaici. He is spoken of as “ the Sayyid ” in the very next sentence. 
(See 485 infra and alsoTC. B. History of Sind, II. 38). 

I\Iut‘alwi [Mat-‘Alwi, ^lat of ‘Ali] is so called from this ‘Ali Musawi. 
It is now Inaown as Alatari. (481 infra note). It is in the BKla Taluqa 
and lies about sixteen miles north of Haidarabad. (Hughes, 487). 
Constable 26 B c. 

I. 347, 7. 8 from foot. Story of Chanesar and Laila. 

The name of the lady is here spelt as if it was the Arab iU, 
but it seems to be really the Hindu Lila (or Lilavati) and it is so spelt 
at 263 ante. 

So, ‘Kauiiru’ must be Karaarupa, and ‘ MargHin’ (348, 1. 6) ‘Mrig- 
naina deer-eyed. The Gujari queen of Raja Mansinba Tomar of 
Gwalior bore the latter name. Similarly, ‘ Mendra ’ (p. 347, 1. 6) must be 
' Mahendra 
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132' * 

VOL. IL GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND SLAVE KINGS. 

II Z,l 1. He [Alherum] teas indebted to the /Sultan of Khicdrizm for 

V 

the oppo) tunit.y of visiting India, for he was appointed by 
j Tiipi to accompany the embassies which he sent to Mahmud of 
Ghaznij’ .[Abu Rihan] is reported to have stayed forty 
; years there [tn India] 

The statemoats made in this paragraph are almost all wrong 
Alberuni was a native of Khwarizm and was in the service of its rulers 
only until the annexation of the province by Malimud in 408 H 1017 A G 
" The princes of the deposed dynasty and the leading men of the country 
were then earned oflE ”, says Sachau, “ as prisoners of war or hostages to 
Ghazni They were then sent away to distant fortresses more or less 
as prisoners of state Alberuni was one of them, and appears to have 
stayed in different parts of India and been treated as a hostage 
or political .prisoner, kept on honourable terms But he was no 
favourite with Malimud or the persons m power But a radical change 
in his life took place soon after the secession of Mas'ud, who settled 
upon him a handsome pension, wjiich enabled him to devote himself 
entirely to his scientific work ” (Tr Pref vni-wi) He died on 3rd Kajab 
438 H, 13 Dec 1048 (Houtsma, E. I I 727,LHPJI. 105) Alberuni 
appears to have left India soon after the death of Mahmud and resided 
during the rest of his hfe at Ghazni or Khwarizm As Mahmud did not 
reign for more than thirty-three years, Alberuni’s stay in India could 
not possibly have^ extended to so many as forty Its duration could not 
have exceeded thirteen years, even if he returned in the year of Mah- 
mud’s death 

H 5, I 14 The'Tai'iJchu-l-Eind^tieatsofthe literature and science 
of the Indians at the commencement of the eleventh century 

This is how the work is generally called and cited even in Huart's 
History of Arabic Literature (p 302) and Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, (I 726), but the correct title is ‘ Kitobun fi Tahgiq-i-ma li-l- 
Bind, (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the J aicamfu-l-Bikayat, 37, 
Nazun, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p 6, Baverty, Mihran, 186 note) 
Alberuni himself writes in the Preface that his “ book is nothmg but a 
simple histone record of facts ” (Sachau, Tr I 7 , u* x x x 

Text Pref p iv and p i) 

II 9, 1 6 from foot. This cave is now tcell-Tmown by the name of 

BaTcar 

‘ Bakar ’ has no sense or meanmg here Sachau has the right read- 
ing ‘ Var ^ an old Avestaic word meaning ‘ enclosure ’ (Tr H 10) The 
word IS also used for ' cave, place of refuge ^ etc The ' Var-Jam-kard', 
the ‘ Var made by Jam or Yima * is described at length m the Vendtdad 
It was to be " as long as a ndmg ground on every side of the square, 
and he was to bring thither the seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, 
of birds and of red blazmg fires,” to preserve them from “ the fatal 
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11. 14,1.16. 


wiuters -which were to fall upon the material world and bring fierce, foul 
frost and make snow-flakes fall thick on the highest tops of mountains.” 
{Fargard IL 22-25, Darmesteter’s Trans, in Sacred Books of the East. 
IV. 16-16). The story is told there in connection with a great Deluge 
and the ‘ Var’ is the ludo-Aryan analogue of Noah’s Ark. 

II. 12, M8. Jaipdl, whose successor teas Nardajanpal, loho ascend- 
ed the throne in 412 AJI. His son Blihnpdl succeeded 
him after the lapse of five years, and under him. the 
sovereignty of India became extinct. 

This is translated wrongly. S. renders the passage thus : 

"The latter [Tarojanpala, i.e. Trilochanapala] was killed. in A.H. 
412 and his son Bhimapala five years later. ”, (II. 13). 

At 463 fTj/j’u, Elliot himself speaks of .Alberuni giving 412 H. as 
the date of Pur Jaipal’s [Trilochailapala’s] death and not of his accession. 
Ibn-al-Athir, {Kdmilu-t-tawariMi, Ed. Tornberg, IX, 219) and Parrukhi 
also, in his Qasida, state that Trilochanapala was murdered by 
his mutinous soldiers in 412 H. (Nazim, M.6. 96 n and 206). Banakati 
also slates that he was hilled in 412 H. (Tr. in E.D. Ill, 59). 

II. 13, 1. 1. Though I have vanquished you, I do not desire that any 
one but myself should obtain the ascendancy over you. 

It is stated in the footnote that this is translated differently by 
Reinaud. Sachau renders the sentence ;just as Reinaud does in Fragments 
Arabes et Persons, (p. 154), and as both agree to differ from Elliot, it is 
safe to say that the true meaning is, * I have been conquered by you, there- 
fore I do not wish that another man should obtain the ascendancy over 
you!’ (S, II. 13). 

It may be also observed that Anandapala had never- vanquished 
Mahmudj and the epigram or trope as-it is worded in Elliot’s rendering 
would be a mendacious as well as wantonly provocative vaunt. 

II. 13, 1. 3. This prince [Anandapala] teas a determined enemy of the 
3Iusalmans from the time that his son Nardajanpal toas 
taken prisoner, but his son teas, on the contrary, tcell dis- 
posed towards them. 

Reinaud ^(1, c. 154) and Sachau understand this also differently. As 
‘ Nardajanpal ’ is not kno^yn from the histories to have been taken pri- 
soner at any time by Mahmud, it seems preferable to accept here also, 
Sachau’s version : This prince cherished , the bitterest hatred against the 
Muhammadans from the time when his son was taken prisoner, whilst 
his son Tarojanpala [Trilochanapala] was the very opposite of his 
father’. 

II. 14, L'lG. He ^Uibi] records an event as happening in 420 Hijra, 

. but the interest of his wprk ceases with the year 410. 

Elliot has been misled on account of a copyist of Jurba(Riaqani’s 
Persian, translation having ascribed an event, which ^really occurred 
H. 402 to H. 420. (Reynolds’, Tr. 474, but^see ,‘Utbi, Dehli, Litljc^ 
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Text 427, 1 3) Rieu (Persian Catalognc, 1. 158) states that all the Jilss of 
Jnrbadhaqam in the British Museum agree m reading the date as 402 H 
Browne states that the latest event recorded by ‘Utbi relates to 411 H 
(1020 A. C), though the author is said to have died so late as 427 A H 
=1037 AC (L HP. IT 114) Bi. Nazim repeats the statement (if. G 4), 
but in the last chapter, the date 413 H. sS' ig clearly men- 

tioned in connection with the proceedings of the Vazir Ahmad bin Hasan 
Maimandi (Delhi Lith of A H 1263, p 478, 1 8) The death of Mahmud’s 
brother Anur Nasr which took place, according to Gardezi, (Z A Text, 
79, 1 7) in 412 H is also explicitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified (‘Utbi, Dehli Text 441, 1 11 , Reynolds’ Tr 486) 

II. 15, 1 4. The most ancient of these [Per si an translations of'Uthi] is 
that of Ahu-l-Sharaf Jarhazkani 

Jurbadhaqan, also called Gulpayagan, is a place situated between 
Ispahan and Hamadan Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, Finshta and other late 
compilers have all freely used and implicitly relied upon Jurbadhaqan I’s 
Persian version and never turned to the Arabic original, but it is really 
of small value. Noldeke has shown that it is “exceedingly free, the 
translatoi’s object being not so much to produce an accurate rendering, 
as a rhetorical imitation of the onginal He changes, omits and adds as 
he pleases ” (Browne, op cit II 471-2) He has also omitted several 
portions of the text, and to judge from Reynolds’ translation, which is 
extremely incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully Most of 
the errors and discrepancies which are found in the later epitomists 
are, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand authority instead 
of the original 

II 20, I 9 and Footnote 2 There teas a clear fountain of water of 

the dimensions required hij {he Hanafi 
law fo7’ pw ification, [that is, a cube of ten 
spans, q V the footnote] 

Here ‘ ten spans’ must be an error for ' ten cubits ’ — — each of 
24 fingers or abont 18 inches 

“ Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally held that if a dead 
body or any unelean thing falls into flowmg water or mto a reservoir 
more than ten cubits square, the water can be used It is for this 
reason that the pool near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square 
If of that size, it is called deh dar deh (hterally, 10 x 10) It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one foot deep. 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam s v 
Water) Babur tells us that he ordered such a tank to be carved out of 
a smgle mass of rock and he gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits (B. 
N. Tr 606 ; see also Gulbadan, Humdyun Nama Tr A. S Beveridge 98) 

II 20, I 9 There was a clear fountain of water If any filth were 
thro wn into it, blacTc clouds collected, whirlwinds arose etc 
Ibis ‘ tale of wonder’ reflects and records the survival of an ancient 
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supoi’stiliou. The spring was, what tlic Buddhists called a Nagdhrada 
a ‘ Naga-lakc ’ or ‘ dragon-fountain The Chinese monies, Fa Hian, Sung 
Yun and Hiuen-Tsiang naively relate wonderful tales about such 
springs in their Travels. The Nagas were believed to be demons, half men, 
half-brutes, who had the power of hurling down or stopping rain, piling 
snow, sending tempests of drifting or flying sand and hail, raising 
high winds, riding the clouds and gliding over the waters. These half- 
human, half-divine beings resided in such natural reservoirs and many 
circumstantial accounts of offended Nigas or ‘ Poison-dragons ’ spitting 
winds, rain and snow to punish those who had polluted the waters or 
otherwise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the Pilgrims’ 
Journals. (Beal, Buddhist Records, Fa Hian, I. xxix, xlii ; Sung Yun, 
1, xeii ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid. 55, 49, 64-6, 122, 137, 169). Dragon worship 
was, in fact, the real religion of the people in many parts of 
Aighinistan and the Indian frontier in the Gth and 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. The road to all happiness and prosperity was believed to 
lie in the propitiation of the Nagas or Dragons, while any offence 
given to them wittingly or unwittingly was sure to bring in its train 
the most dreadful calamities. (See A. M. T. Jackson’s Note in Bom. 
Gaz. I. 502-503). 

Stories of such fountains are common also in other writers. Alberuni 
had heard of a well in the mountains of Farghana, " where it begins to 
rain as soon as any one throws any dirty thing into it, also of a 
cave in Tabaristan, where heaven becomes cloudy as soon as it is polluted 
by filth and of a mountain -between Herat and Sistan, where you hear a 
clear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement ”. (Sachau’s Tr. 
of AtJidrii-l-Bagiya, or Chronology of Amcient Nations. 235). Abul Fazl 
speaks of a lake in the mountains of Lar between Kashmir and Tibet 
where “ a heavy fall of snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal 
fall into it ”. {Ain, Tr. II. 363) . The strangest thing about the matter is 
that this old-world belief is not, even now, quite extinct. Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid was credibly informed that such “ a mystic spring ” was actu- 
ally in existence in the mountains of Daraaghan in Persia. “ It is said,” 
he writes, “ that when the Shah [Nasiru-d-din] passed through Damaghan 
en route for iMashhad, being incredulous of the story, he ordered some of 
his suite to throw dirt into the spring, when immediately such a wind 
arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so much paper and the Shah 
was compelled to have the cistern completely cleaned out and purified 
before the wind would cease ”. (Eastern Persia, p. 381). 

‘Utbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was in the Pass ^ of 
Ghurak or Ghuzak and thatthe site of the battle was between Ghaz- 
ni, Farwan and Lamaghan. Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries 
of the Ghorwarand, that is the Kabul river, was the river of the Pass of 
Ghiizak. (indfea. Tr. I. 259). But in ‘Awfi’s version of the stoiw, the 
fountain is located at a place called Bagharu 'or Na'gh'aru (182 infra)^ 
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(Nizatau-d-rdm, Intro d action to the Jatodmi'a, 63, 252) Now Ghnzak 
13 mentioned by Baihadi also as Baz or Faj [or Pass] of 

Ghurak and as a place on the route from Ghazni to Hindustan (127 %nfra , 
Text 602, L 7.f. f.) See also Text BOO, 1. 7 where there is another reference 

10 the place The connecting link here is found in Mhqaddasi who states 
that there was at Shiyan (near Naghra) a place m the district of 
Askimasht, " a wonderful spring ” {AJisan, Ed Goeje, in B G. A'viii 303). 
Askimasht is apparently the Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 C b) 
The con 3 ecture may be offered that Shiyan is a miswriting of 

‘ Shupian’ ^ e Hupian or Opian, which hes about five miles south of 
Parwan, three miles north of Chankar and about twenty miles east of 
Ghorband Qpian possesses “ many Vestiges of antiquity ” and is " dis- 
tinguished by its huge artificial mounds, from which copious antique 
treasures have been extracted ” (Masson, Journeys. HI 126, 161 , 
Cunningham, A G-. I 21 and Map III, Beal, Zoc cit I 55, 69, II 285 
Notes) The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, therefore, near 
Parwan and the ‘Vgha or Pass may have been that of Ghurak, e. 
Ghorband, which is said by some to have been so called because it lay on 
the route to Ghur or Ghor The fact that Parwan is called ‘Paryan’ m 
the Malfuzat-t-Timurt (E D III 401, A. N I. Tr 640) may also 
indicate that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 
‘ Paris' or ‘ Fames,’ and believed to have something uncanny or super- 
natural about it. The phenomenon which was responsible for the panic 
in Jayapal’s host was, no doubt, a snow-storm and Wood assures that a 
whole party of his former fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the 
Pass of Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it (Journey 123) 

11 21, 1 . 13 There ts no alternative for us but to destroy our p? operty, 

XXX cast otir children intoihe fire and rush on each 

other vcfith sioord and spear etc 

This IS an early allusion to the ‘ Johar ’ or Juhar, ‘ Shaka ’ or 
‘ Sakha ’ m Muhammadan literature, though there is an older one in 
Biladun, who says that when Dahir, the King of Sind, was slam, Ins 
wife sot fire to the fort and burnt herself with all her handmaids 
(E D 1.122, Eeinaud, op cit 170, 198) But the practice must be of 
much greater antiquity as Quintus Curtins (IX 4) mentions it “ When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the Agalassoi, 
they were routed after an obstinate defence, but the survivors, who wore 
said to number 20000, sot fire to the town and cast themselves with their 
wives and children into the flames” (V Smith, E 'H I 91 and note) 
The popular demation of this word ‘ Johar ’ is from ‘Jiva'' ‘life’ and 
‘ hara ’ ‘ taking ’, as in C H I III 19 note, but this is rejected by Sir G. 
Grierson He traces it to the Jatugriha, the house of shell-lac and other 
inflammable materials which the Kauravas had perfidiously prepared m 
secret for bunung to death the Pandavas. {Mahdbhdrata, I 141-161) 
The Prakrit form, ‘ jauhara ’ is said to occur in Jama literature 
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(V. Smith’s Note in Akbar the Groat Mogul, 72; Crooke’s Note in Tod, 
A. A. R., 1. 310). 

II. 21, 1. 21. [Peace tons ???ncZe] on condition of receiving 1,000,000 
dirams of royal stamp and fifty elephants. 

They were not 7 'o.J/fl? dirhams but jS'Zifl/wf/O'dirhams. The words in the 
test of 'Utbi (Dehli Lith , 26, 1. 8) are clearly i— flJ Iwch, which must 

mean 'Shdhi dirhams’ — dirhams struck by the Shahiya rulers of Waihind. 
Elsewhere, also, in his account of the booty obtained at Bluranagar, 
‘Utbi says that “ the stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
Shahiya dirhams” ‘—^1 ‘—^'1 (Text, 290, 1. 11), not ‘ royal 

. dirams ’, as in Dowson, at 35 infra. It is significant that ‘Utbi does not use. 
the word when dirhams are mentioned in other places. The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages were not the 
Shahi mintages but the dirhams of Sultan Mahmud. For instance, all 
that he states in connection with the capture of Multan is that the 
indemnity demanded was “ twenty thousand thousand dirams ”, [32 
infra'. Test. 263, 1. 13]. The total money value of the booty 
carried oil after the Qanauj expedition is similarly estimated at ‘‘ three 
thousand thousand dirams”, ‘-^3 «-^l (50 infra-, Test, 40S, 1. 9), 

The specific references to Shahiya dirhams in connection only with Jaipal 
and Bhimnagar which was in Shahiya territory and the deliberate 
omission of the qualifying denomination in all other passages are, I 
suggest, of pregnant significance. 

II. 23, 1. 6 from foot. The Baja [Jayapala] mas contented to offer the 

best things in his most distant provinces to the 
conqueror, on condition that the hair on the 
croicns of their heads should not be shaven off,. 
This direct reference to still another * Hindu Institution ’ is note- 
worthy. Hiuen Tsiang remarks in the 7th century, that the Hindus wore 
a little knot of hair on the crowns of their heads. (Tr. Beal, I. 75). In 
the 16th, Du Jarric records that when a Brahman of L.^hor " who hUd 

determined to turn Christian cut ofiE his ‘ sendi ’ — the long 

lock of hair they let grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentilism, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never seen any 
one do such a thing before”. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 141-2). Sir 
Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, also mentions the Hindu custom 
of shaving off the hair from the head, reserving only a lock on the 
crown, but he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that this is 
‘‘for Mohomet to pull them into Heaven”! (Early Travels in India, Ed. 
Poster, 308). GhotiTcai is even now, a term of reproach which is applied 
in the Punjab, to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
‘ Choti ’ or Hindu scalp-lock. (Ibbstson, Punjab Ethnography, quoted in 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, 226). But 
perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature of Hindu manners is to 
be found in Megasthenes. He has left it on record that ‘‘ if any Indiqo 
18 
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is guilty of a very hoinoas offence, the King orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being the punishnacnt to the last degree infainoiis ’’ 
(Fragment xxvii Tr in McCrmdlo, Ancient India as desenbed by 
Megasthoncs and Arrian, Ed. 1877, pp. 73-i) The excision of the 
scalp-lock (ShikM or choii) would thus appear to have been 
regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social degradation even 
about 803 B. 0 ^ 

IJ 26, 7. 2 from foot On Thursday, 8tJi of Muharram, 392 H 

Gardezi, the author of the contemporaneous ZainvA-Akhlar, has the 
same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. (Ed Nazim, 66, 1 11) He 
is followed in the T A. (6, 1 2 f f ) and B (I ll=Tr I 19) P , makes , 
it Monday (I 24, 1 8), though the date given by all these three authors 
also IS 8th Muharram As 1st Muharrara 392 H corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. C, {vide Burnaby, Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemens, Vol III), 8th 
Muharram or 27th November must have been a Thursday and not a 
Saturday or Monday ‘Utbi is thus right and those who differ from him 
must be mistaken 

11. 28, 1 7 from foot The conquest ofBhdtia, 

Bhera, Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatmda and even Bhawalpur have been put 
forward as identifications of Bhatiya, but all, except Bhera, are ruled 
out by the crucial test of strategetieal considerations The capture of 
Waihind had merely opened Mahmud’s way into the Northern Punjab 
and he had only just acquired the power of extending his incursions to 
the other side of the Indus He had not even crossed that river and it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have advanced so far into the interior 
of an unknown continent as Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatmda or Bhawalpur, 
without possessing a single base of operations within its borders, any 
means of keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retieat None of 
these four towns is less than three hundred miles distant from Waihind 
and it would not have been possible to reach any of them without 
opposition m crossing several of the Punjab rivers Mahmud is not 
said to have crossed any other river than the Indus to reach 
Bhera, which lies on the Jhelutn, the very next river to the Indus, 
and only about 80 miles distant from Waihind It lies, m fact, " on the 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is even now 
the largest and the most prosperous commercial town in the Western Pun- 
jab ” (EG sn) “ The two gieat routes of the caravans from the Salt 
Eange diverged at Bhera and here also was the most frequently used 
ferry on the Jhelum” (Cunningham, A G I 165) We know that the 
river was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian (Beal, 
Buddhist Eecords, I xxxi) Bhera has also figured prominently in the 
history of all invasions of India from the north-west It is recorded 
among the conquests of Ghmgiz Khan’s general Turtai, who sacked it 
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and afterwards proceeded to beleaguer Multan. {TartkTi-i Jihan KusM, 
392 infra). Eaverty was of opinion that the island on tlie Jh’elum from 
which Shihabu-d-din Tamimi vainly attempted to repel the advance of 
Timur was near Bhera. (Mihran, 279 note). Babur notes that Bhera 
was on “ the border of Hind ” and he captured and held it to ransom in 
his very first invasion of 1519 A..G. {TiiznJc in E.D. IV. 230, ^3). Else- 
where, he speaks of Bhera as if it was the furthermost outpost on the 
Hindustan Frontier. “ The Kingdom of the Lody Afghans,” he writes, 
“ extended from Bhera to Bihar ” {Tuztik-i-Bdburi in E. D. IV. 259) 
and he exultingly records that “ the countries from Bhera to Bihar 
which were under his dominion yielded a revenue of fifty crores 
{Ihid. E. D. IV. 262). 

"When Humayun fled to the Punjab after the rout of Qanauj, it was 
at Bhera that the treacherous Kamran and ‘Askari deserted him as they 
wanted to march to and take possession of Kabul. (T. A. 203. 1. 9=B. D. 
V. 206). Bhera was sacked by B:lbui’’s grandson, Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
also, during his invasion of Hindustan. (Alcbarnhma, Tr. III. 508, Note). 

Again, when Prince Aurangzeb was sent to reconquer Qandahar, in 
1059 H, with S‘adu-lla Khan the Vazir as his colleague and director, he 
was ordered to march from Multan to Bhera, where S‘adu-lla was to join 
him with his own army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
via Bangash. Amal-i-Salih, Text. III. 72, 1. 6; Shah Jahan Nama 
in E. D. VII. 89). Bhera, in fact, was a conspicuous point d’appui 
in the North-western Punjab and the spot from which military opera- 
tions could be most advantageously conducted. It was the thoroughfare 
of every invading army — a key-position, or strategic pivot the 
importance of which is demonstrated by historical facts which it will 
not do to ignore. 

II. 30, Foot-note. Firishta says 280 [elephants loere captured] and 

Mirlthond 120, but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan, 

Neither of these authors takes notice of the point because it does not 
stand in need of any. The question of the ‘ personal share ’ of the Sultan 
does not at all arise. Elephants were not allowed, at this time, and for 
long afterwards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal which was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to the share of 
the Sultan. See infra 40, where ‘Utbi explicitly stales that after the 
sack of Thanesar, “ all the elephants were driven into the camp of the 
Sultan, except one which had fled and could not be found Eeynolds’ 
rendering is, “ they were all brought to the Sultan’s halter-place ”. (l.c. 
395). Amir Khusrau tells us that after the conquest of Deogirin 706 H., 
Malik Kaffir gave orders that “ the soldiers should retain the booty they 
had acquired, with the exception of horses, elephants and treasure, which 
were to be reserved for the Sultan ”. {Khazainu-l-Futuli in E.D. III. 77. 
See also ibid. 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balban from Tughril 
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aud by Prince Ulugh Khan ip the raidi of Jajnagar are explicitly 
stated by Barani to have been reserved for the Sultan (E. D III 120 and> 
235) All the elephants captured by Firuz Tughlaq in his campaigns 
in Bengal and the jungles of Orissa or sent, to him as gifts or tribute by 
Sulta,n Sikandar and the Eaja of Jajnagar are said, by Shams-i-Sira], 
to have 'been led and mustered before the Sultan and carried, off along 
with himself to (Delhi. {T F 175,1 16, E D 111,316). 

Badauui says in illustration of Islam Shah Sun’s ambition to 
establish an, absolute autocracy and one-man rnle, that he “ would not 
allow any Amir to keep more than a sorry female elephant, adapted only 
for cariying baggage ” (Text I* 884. Tr. L 496=E D. V 487). The 
author of the Waqtdt-t-MusJitagt also declares that in the last two or 
three years of his reign, Islam Shah did not present! to anyr of his Amirs 
a single elephant (E, D IV 504 note) Elephants were occasionally 
bestowed by the Sultans of^Dehli as marks of special favour on their sub- 
jects and great Amirs and 'leaders, of armies do appear to have kept them, 
but it was a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its assump- 
tion without permission was regarded as an overt act, of, treason or 
rebellion (Xabaqat l-N a sir tm E. D II ,338, 343 post, Text 192, 1. 8, 
198, 1 10 , Kaverty’s Tr. 650 ,note, and 662) . The gift of an elephant was 
a special favour (Ibid, 252, 1 19) ‘ 

But evidence still moie direct is available It appears from a Qasida 
of the contemporary poet, Parrukhi, that the rule was to divide the booty 
collected after a battle in the presence of Saltan Mahmud himself 
Ordinary articles. wore, after valuation by experts* distnbuted among 
the soldiers, but “ all precious stones, arms and elephants, to the value 
ol one fifth of the tx)tal spoils icere, set apart for the Sultan’* (M. G. 
138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that all the elephants were under 
the direct control of. the Sultan Masud, (349, 488) and that they were 
annually reviewed fay jfaim in^ person. (M G 139) Indeed, Nizamn-d-din 
Ahmad explicitly states that in those caily days, no one had the nght to 
keep elephants except the Badshah (X A 33, 1 10 , see also P. I 69, 1 9) 
Dr. Nanm gives , the purport , of ‘Utbi’s words thus “He [‘Utbi] 
slates that the booty was so immense that the share of the Saltan 
alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, .gold, silver and arms” (M G 
101) Altogether, only ,120 were captured and ,all of thom-formod part 
of the Sultan’s share Not one wont to anybody else The words used 
by ‘Utbi are and there is no qualifying epithet corresponding 

to ‘ personal ’ or ‘ special ’ in the Arabic text (Dohli Lith 260. 1. 8) 
Rejnelds’ translation is “a hundred and sixty (sic) elephants angmonted 
in this victoiy the stables of the royal stud, with an enormous booty in 
money and weapons ” (p. 324). All that Gardczi states is that 280 
elephants were captured (Z A 67, 1 9) 

11 31, la»tline He [Ahr-l-Fatith Daud] determined to load all his 
property on elephants and carry it off<to Sarandib, 
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and' he left Multan e7npti}. 

This assovcratiou is, on the face of it, so preposterous, that Raverty 
hazarded the almost equally amazing conjecture that ‘ SaraBdib * must 
stand for Kachh Bhuj. (Mihran, 325n). But as he has not advanced any 
reason for the pronouncement, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. 
Dr. Nazim makes Daud fly to “ an island in the Indus (M. G. 97). 
It seems futile to indulge in further speculations and surmises, but if it- 
is at all worth while to do so, ‘ Debal-Sind ’ would appear to be a more 
plausible restoration. Muhammad-i-Qasim is- said to have sent the 
prodigious treasure acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a view 
to its ultimate transportation to Baghdad. {Ghachndma in E. D. I. 207 
and note). 

The Qaramata rulers of Multan were elosely assoeiated with Debal 
and Mansura. In fact, theTsm'aili heresy seems to have found its way 
into Sind and the Punjab mainly through Debal, which was the great 
entrepot of commerce with other parts of Asia. Mahmud of Ghazna is 
known to have led a punitive expedition against -Khafif; the ruler of 
Mansura, because he was “ an apostate Muhammadan ” or ' Qarmatian. 
(249 infra). Khafif was most probably a Sumra and the letter from the 
chief of the Druses to Shaikh Ibn Samar bin Raja Bal exhorting him 
to "bring back Daud the Younger, into the true religion’’ indicates 
clearly that the Qarmatians of Multan were closely connected ' with the 
Sumra chiefs of Upper as well as Lower Sind, i,e. with Mantra as well 
as Debal. (See Elliot’s Note, 491 infra), ‘Utbi, though^-learned in the 
history of Islamic conquest, was almost entirely ignorant of Indian 
geography and he seems to have mixed up ‘ Sarandib ’ with ‘ Sin'd-Debal ’ 
or ‘ Debal-Sind ’. 

Firishta [1. 24, 1. 1 f. f.] speaks of Abi-l-Path-i-Daud as the. grandson 
of Shaikh Uamid Lody, and the error is reproduced and propagated in- 
C. H. I. III. 14, although it had been demonstrated and denounced long 
ago by Raverty. (Mihran, 325 note), ‘Lody,’ must be a miswriting , of <5^ 
Lawi, who was the son of Ghalib. Mas'udi {Prawies, I. 377 ; Sprenger, 
384; B.D. I. 21), Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 175, 1.-7] and Ibn Hauqal (E. D.I. 
36) all say that the rulers of Multan were descended from Usama hin 
Lawi hin Ghalib, an Arab of the tribe of Quraish, the same to which 
Muhammad belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afghans and 
“ there were. no Lodis, nor Lodi rulers as Raverty incisively states, “in 
Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards 
II. 33, L 13. Victo7'y nearWaihind, 

Nothing more specific than this can be gathered from the Chronicles, 
but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the districts of Attoek: and 
Rawalpindi and by Delmerick also in his History of the Gakkars (J. A. 

S, B. XL. (1871), p. 71) that, according to a tradition-still current in the 
locality, this battle was fought in the plain of Chach between Hazro and; 
Atak. Waihind, which is fifteen miles above Atak on the left bank-of th*^ 
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XndnSj is, by its position on the river, a place of strategetical importance, 
and Alexander The Great is generally thought to have crossed the Indus 
at Waihind. (Smith, EHI 55) It appears to have been regarded as a 
military station of consequence even so late as the reign of Akbar 
Daring the campaign against the Eaushanais or Tarikis in 994-5 H 
(1586-7 A.C), Madhav Sinha, the brother of Eaja Man Sinha of Amber, 
was stationed at Waihind with a well-appointed army and was, consequent- 
ly, able on a critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha’s assistance and 
rout the Afghans (B II 365, Tr IL 366 , see also T A in E D V 455 
note) 

Eaverty, misled by a blundering gloss of F’s, confounds Waihind 
with Bhatinda, and avers that Bhatmda was the capital of Jaipal, whose 
kingdom he extends to the Hakra or Wahinda, (N A 320, X N Tr. 
79-80 note), but both these assertions are demonstrably erroneous The 
nameless Hindu History of Kashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T N Tr. 453, 455, 460 Notes) is a modem 
compilation of no value. 

II. 33, I 7 from foot Brahmanpal, son of Andpal 

I venture to say with some confidence that is a misreading of 

J\^ J. ‘XJtbi and his cop 3 USta do not appear to have ever known what 
to make of the outlandish name Tarojanpal (Tnlochanapala) Here it 
IS written Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48, 60 infra), it assumes the form 
' Burn Jaipal ’ and in some Mss of Jnrbadhaqani’s translation ' Peron 
Hebal ’ {Ibid 47 note) Even Dr. Nazim has not been able to escape the 
pitfall He says that Anandapala’s army was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal his son and defeated in the battle of Waihind in 399 H 
(M G 90), but (Delhi hth 279, 1 3 or Labor litb 224) is, like - 

‘Peron Hebal’ and ‘Puru Jaipal’, really nothing but with the 

Nugtas misplaced 

II. 34, Z 5. Capture of Bhimnagar 

P calls it the ‘ Fort of Bhlm ’ (I 26, 1 4 f f ). B confuses it with 
Thana Bhim or Thana Bhawan which is a place in Muzaffamagar 
district (Constable 25 B c) ‘Unsuri asserts that the treasure had 
accumulated since the time of the Pandava Bhima {Diucan, p 60, verse 
8, ED IV, 173 note) Eemaud surmised that the place must have 
derived its name, not from that mythical giant, hut from Bhimadeva of 
the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inchned to think that “ this town 
of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, which hes about a mile from the 
fort [of Nagarkot] and Bhim is a mistake arising from its presumed 
foundation by the heroic Bhim ” (445 fn/r«). 

All these conjectures are unhistorical The correct name was pro- 
bably BJtimanagar Nagarkot is not specially associated in Hindu 
tradition with the Pandava giant and the name may have been derived 
from Bhima, one of the names of the Devi who is the consort of 
Mahadeva The explanation has suggested itself to me in the course 
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of a study of the Travels of Hiueu-Tsiang who writes : " To the nort h- 
east of the city x x x x 50 li' or so, we come to a high mountain on 

which is a figure of the wife of Ishvara Deva This is Bhima Devi. 

All the people of the better class and the lower orders, too, declare that 
this figure was self-wrought. It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated {icoj' shipped) by all, so that from every part 
of India men come to pay their vows, and seek prosperity thereby. Both 
poor and rich assemble here from every part, near and distant ”. (Tr. 
Beal, 1, 113 note; see also Ibid. II. 214, where there is a reference to the 
worship of the foot-print of Bhima, i. e., Durga, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Kali etc.) in another place also. 

The temples iu the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are dedicated to 
the worship of Bhima as Amba or Vajreshwari Devi, and the name 
‘ Bhavan ’ is merely due to the fact that every temple raised to a female 
deity or ShaJtti is called ‘ Bhavan as Elliot himself says. (445 infra). 
The temple at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Wdqiat-i-Mushtdqi, 
to have been sacred to Devishankar (E. D. IV. 554) and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad also observes that Bhavan was an idol-temple of Mahamaya, (T. 
A. 303, 1. 8, E. D. V. 358), another name of the same goddess. The Devi 
[of] Shankara and ilahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, 
Parvati, Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Amba, Jagdhatri etc. 

II. 35, 1. 13. Among the booty was a house of silver, like to the houses 
of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again. And there was a canopy supported on 

two golden and two silver poles which had been cast in 
moulds. 

This yard (fj-’) must be the cubit of about eighteen inches. The 
canopy must have been what the old Jaina annalists of Gujarat call a 
MandapikA. The author of the Sukrita Sankirtana, a Jaina chronicle 
written in 1227 A.C., states that the King of Sapadlaksha, i.e. Sambhar, 
presented to Ajayapala Chalukya, King of Gujarat, a silver Mandapika 
as a feudatory’s offering to his suzerain. (B. G. I. 194). A Mandapika 
of gold is also said to have been captured in battle by Damara, the 
general of Bhimadeva Chalukya from Karna, the King of Ch'edi, and to 
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‘ Jttzib* 18 an “error on tho part of some >oarly copyist for ‘Hiaib,’ and 
which has been blindly followed byFinshta and ether modern authors” 
N, Tr. Il 8 Note). But ho is evidently speaking without book. Tlie 
sobrnpiet is clearly spelt as^ Jamb’ more than oiico by *Utbi as well as 
Gardozi (Z-A. 68 , 85, 89) and BaUiaqi (71, 1. 7, 98, last ime, 156, J 3 f 1 , 
158, I 1 ; see ulso 185 tnfra) ‘Awfi also writes ' Jazib ’ (186 infra). 
Minhaj explains that Jasabi in tho Mongol tongue signifies a 

Hajib ' CJ^’.N. Text 840, 1. 8, 3B6, 1. 5=Ilaverty ’s Tr 979, 1047) 

II. 39, Z. 18 and Footnote, A stone teas found there in the temple of 

•the great Budda [at Nardtn] 

It [the tcord ' Budda’] cannot be meant for 
an idol, as that roord is Persian [Foot-note] 
The foot-note la likely to mislead, and should be read m connection 
with what Elliot himself says at E D I. 507 ‘Utbi does not mean that 
the temple was a Buddhist shrine or dedicated to tho worship of Gautama, 
the Buddha ‘ Budda ’ here is really the generic Persian term for ' idol ’, 
•=-•1 in Arab guise. It is frequently used for ‘ idol ’ and ‘idol-temple’ in 
Bil^duri who says that “ tho Indians give the name of budd to an idol ” 
(E. D. L 120). See also Ibn-al-Athir, 246 infra 

On line 20, ‘Fifty thousand ’ is a slip ior ‘forty thousand’, which is 
found in Jurbadhaqani. (Reynolds, 892) The old Debli lithograph of 
‘Utbi al 6 o has ‘-‘h (835, 1 10) See also P (I. 31, 1 17) 

II. 40, Z 3 In the country of Thcinesar there were elephants of the 
\ Sailanian [Ceylon) breed famous for military purposes. 

, There can be little doubt that the readings ‘Muslim ‘Musalraan’ and 
‘Bnlaimani’ are eopyists’ errors [Vide Elliot’s Note 455 infra). Taver- 
nier states that the elephants of Oeylon were famous for their courage, 
and for that reason, much sought after m India even in his day. (Travels 
Tr Ball I, 276) ' His contemporary, Thevenot, also bears witness to the 
great -esteem in which they were held (Travels into the Levant Eng Tr of 
1687. Part 111 45). The fame of the species is of ancient date. The trade 
itt elephants between Ceylon and the mainland is mentioned by Aelian 
in the Third Christian - century, Cosmas Indikopleustes in the Sixth, 
(Cathay, L 230), Odoricinthe Fourteenth, 'Abdu-r-razzaq in the Fif teenth 
(B. b. rV. Ill) and Eibeiro ^n the Sixteenth. . The last author observes 
that -King Dharmapala of Ceylon (c 1697 AO) used to “ sell 20 or 30 
elephants every year 'to the Mogor at a very high price” (Barbosa, 
Tr. Barnes, II. 41 and 113-4 Note) 

' The name of the island is- written by ‘Utbi’s copyists, but the 
contemporaneous poet Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman’s spelling is 0^1 (E D. IT 
519), It is not improbable that ‘Utbi himself wrote uW and that 
the scribes have altered the ‘ha ’ into a ‘mirn’ Qazvini writes ‘ Sailan’ 
(Gildemeister, Op. cit 61, 293), RashTdu-d-din and ‘Abdu-r-razzaq (Ef D 
I 70 and E D.- IT. 103), ‘.Sil&n’. 

' . In this connection, it <may the worth while «']sq to draw attention to 
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the fact tKat wild clopKants were found, in former times and arc, even 
now, in tlio Siwalik' range in the neighbourhood of Thanosar. Thornton 
states in his article on Hastinapur, the traditional capital of the Kauravas, 
which lies about 20 miles N. E. of Meerut and 60 miles south-east of Tha- 
nesar, that *' these animals abound in the forek^ about 60 miles north of 
Hastinapur, at the south-western base of the Siwalik range". Hastinapur 
itself is said by him to derive its name from JTasii-Elephant. (Gaz. 401), 
May it not bo that these ‘ Sailamani elephants’ of the Baja of Thanesar 
were those found in the Siioalik Hills close to Thanesar? Ceylonese 
elephants are generally MuJenas, that is tuskless (Yule, H. J. s. v. Mukna), 
and perhaps all that is really meant is that these Thanesar elephants 
resembled the Coyloncso species in that respect. 

11. 42, 1, 3. Sdbli, son of Sheihi, son of Bamhi x x x x came forward, 
offering his allegiance and his services as guide. 

A’s the variants are Jt*-! and he may be the Jangi, Japki or 
Chapki, who is said to have been governor of the fort of Kalanjar in 
the hills, by Baihaqi. (61 and 92 infra). The Jakki or Chakki Hindu, 
who is again mentioned in the same author’s account of Mas’ud’s espedition 
against Hansi as the commander of a fort near Jhelum, may perhaps 
be the very same individual, (140 infra; Text, 88, 169, 211, 664). ‘ Bamhi’ 
is spelt Bihmi in the Dohli lith. (397, 1. 10) and the name may be 
read as Bhimi. The infamous Kashmir queen Didda was the maternal 
grand-daughter of Bhima Shahi of Waihind and her father was a Prince 
of Lohar (Duff, 0. 1. 91). It is possible that a son or grandson of Bhima 
Shahi had also married into tlie Loliar family and that this Sabli, Japki 
or Janki was the issue of that union and thus related to both families. 

This fort of Kalanjar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, 1. 3 f. f.), to have 
lain north of the Jhelum in the pass leading into Kashmir. Sir A. Stein 
has identified it with Kotli in Kashmir, Lat. 33°-38' N., Long. 78°-58' E. 
Kotli lies to the north of Jhelum and in the Kills to the north-west of 
Punch. These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by, 
petty chiefs known as the Kajas of Kotli. (Art. on Ancient Geography of 
Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 129 ; Bajatarangini, Trans. II. 433 Note)'. 
Gardezi, Nizamu-3-din and P. inform us that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, 
the Vazir of Mahmud, was imprisoned in the fort of Kalanjar of which 
Janki was the governor. (Z. A., 96, 1. 16; T> A. p. 11 ; F. 1. 40, 1. 4 f, f.). 

The man was probably a cadet of the ruling family of Lohar, not the 
Bttja himself, as is suggested in the C. H. I. (IH. 18), but a brother or 
nephew who aspired to oust his relative and pave his own way to the 
throne. He was, in fact, one of those domestic traitors who have always 
been common, both before and since, in all ruling dynasties. He had 
gone over and offered his services to the invader only with that object. But 
when Mahmud had to retire discomfited from Lohar, this Sabli, Janki 
or Ch'abki was consoled and had to be content with the governorship of 
Kotli, the nearest frontier fortress of the province, as the prize for which 
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part of his extonsivo dominions in 424 A.H.=1034 A.O, 'A Hindu record 
also found atPiawan shows that Qangcya was in power in 1038 A.C. and 
there can bo httlo doubt that ho reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 A 0. 
(Duff 118, 121 apud C.A.S.H XXI. 113 ; Epig. Ind Et. 304) The fact of 
the matter is that this Qangcya Chodi is no other than the Chand Rai, i e. 
Chid ( ) Rsi of *Utbi and Gardezi and their copyists. And this will 
stand out clearly if wo bear in mind that 'Utbi speaks of him as " one of 
tJie greatest kings of Hind, who in his pride and solf-suflSciency, thought 
that ho held the Pleiades in his hand even while sitting The site of 
Sharwa, [Terva, Tevar?] the fort in which ho took refuge and from which 
he was obliged to fly has not been fixed, but th'o most probable opinion is 
that it, and also tho lofty hills and impenetrable jungles to which ho 
was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere in the Chodi country. I have 
shown elsewhere that the great Hindu king who was a neighbour of 
Gapda of Kalanjar and master of one thousand elephants and who sought 
to placate Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must be this Ohand Bai, Chid Boi, or Chedi Eai. His name * Kobajrana 
Najdah ’ [• is, I think, a miswriting of • Qangeya Chedah 

U. 45| 1. 2, There was a sapphire . .. the tceight of which was 450 
misUdls. 

This statement has stumped tho commentators. Sir Wolsoley Haig 
refuses to believe in the existence of a sapphire " weighmg over sixteen 
pounds and a half " (C.H.I. IIL 19) and Dr Nazim also remarks that 450 
misqals Is " on impossible weight for a precious stone (M G 108 note). 

The real question is, was the stone a sapphire at all, as modem 
mineralogists understand that term? “The sole criterion of the old 
lapidaries ”, Mr. C. W. King warns us, " was the eye. Their system of 
nomenclature was also utterly unsound (Natural History of Precious 
Stones, p 63) Although we now possess chemical, microscopic, optical 
and other scientific tests, it is not infrequently difScult to place a precious 
stone in the proper class and even competent experts differ on the point. 
Iffany semi-precious stones are, even now, liable to be confused with and 
pass for their really precious congeners. The grey hyacinth is said to be 
occasionally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for the ruby. 
(Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 140) Spinels also are often 
wrongly classed aa rubies. {Ibid 105, 108). 

Many Oriental writers appear to have had very foggy notions on 
these matters. Minhaj assures us that M‘uizzu*d din Sam had amassed 
“ 1500 mans of diamonds which are the most precious kinds of gems” 
Ic—] l*j*y*' ^ ^ (T H. 125, 1. 8) Mirkhwand 

asserts that Mahmiid of Ghazna possessed more than a hundred rails of 
precious stones.” (B D. IV 135) See also Amir Khusrau in B D. HI. 92. 

Tavernier observes that even professional ^wellers in the East were 
80 ignorant that "they called all coloured stonra rubies The sapphire if a 
blue ruby, the amethyst a violet ruby, the topaz a yellow ruby” (Travels, 
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Tr. Ball. II. !0l). Ilm Bajuin naively states Hint *' in Ceylon, some of 
the rabies arc red, some yellow nnd some blue.” (Gibb. 257). 

This particular stone is called ' blue rnby ’by 'Utbi, MirkU- 

vrivnd and Firisbla, while Garde?,! speaks of it as ‘ n ruby of the colour of 
antimony A (70, 1. 1) nnd Khwandamir ns n ‘purple ruby’ 
•’Aj^A (lb S. IL 4, p. 2.1, I. 3 f. f.). The sapphire is a variety of 
corundum of dificronl shades of blue, nnd when possessing an amethyst 
or purple colour is known ns the Oriental amethyst. Mr. Emanuel 
complains that even jewellers confound the ordinary, i. c. semi-precious 
nmclhy.st with the Oriental variety. (Op. dt. 114, 157). It would seem that 
this stone was not a real sapphire bnt a vers' fine .specimen of the semi- 
precious amethyst, whicli is found in large. Mocks in Ceylon, (Tennent, 
Ceylon, 1. 644) nnd many other places. (Dana, Mineralogy, II. 196). 

The weight of the stone also has been greatly overstated in the C. H. 
probably on account of .some arithmetical error. Tho real weight 
appears to have been only about 4 2/3 lbs. The misqal was equal to about 
72 grains. (C. P. K. D. 161; Poole, Coins of the simhs of Persia, Intro'd.; 
Albcruni, Tr. 1.160; Tflrikh‘i-Jinshtdi,T!r.^G, 469 notes). 450 mrKgd/s 
would be 32400 grs. i. c. about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois or 5 5/8 lbs. 
Troy, not 16|, ns the C. H. I. makes it. 

Again, Sir Wolsclcy Haig observas that tho qnanlity of gold yielded 
by the idols “ may very well have been over 54S lbs. as is recorded.” But 
the weight recorded by 'Ulbi, B. (1. 15, Tr. 25), and P. (1. 29, 1. 2 f. f.) is 
9S300 inisqnJs, i.c. more than 1010 lbs. Avoirdupois, not 548 only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanauj w.as Rajyapala (JkrO in 'Utbi), not 
Jaipiil as it is here on I. 4 f.f. There is no authority for calling him 
Jaichand. (C. H. 1. 19). Ho is called Brvjyapfila in several inscriptions. (V. 
Smith in J. P, A. S. 1908, p. 791; E. H. I. 354 note; Duff, 105, 113-4). 

II. 46, L 11 from foot. Capture of Munj. 

Elliot identified hlunj with Mnjb.awan, on llic Panda river, ten miles 
south of K-inhpur (Cnwnporc), Asni with a town ten miles north-cast 
of Falhpur .and Sharwa with Sriswagarh on tho Pahuj or with Scunra 
on the Ken. (458-9 infra). Dr. Yost was for locating Mnnj at Manaicb, 
whicli is said to have leen the old name of Zafarabad near Jaunpur and 
for placing Asni also in its vicinity. (J. E. A. S. 1905). Sir Wolseley 
Haig accepts Dr. Yost's hypothesis. (C. H. I. III. p. 20). Dr. Nazim differs 
from them all. Ho postulates that Mahmud captured these forts not on 
his direct route, but on the return march from Qanauj to Qhazna and 
locates Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai Ghat 6 miles 
west of it and .Sharwa at SarsSwa 13 miles west of Meerut. (M. G. 109). 

11. So, 1. 14. Battle of the Eahih, 

Elliot (462-3 infra), Sir \Yolselcy Haig (C-HJ. HI. 21), and 
others arc agreed tliat tho battle took place somewhere between 
Qanauj and Bari on the Ramganga or the Syc. Dr. Nazim, however, 
contends that tho site was near Afzalgarh in Bijnor. (M.G. 95 and note). 
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I 

Tim reason ho gives for this opinion is that " tho Ramgaiiga la Icnown ns 
the Ruhut •in tho upper part only of its course, according to tho I, Q. 
XXI. 176 ” (M G-, 94 note). But this argument is almost decisively 
invalidated by tho fact that, however correct tho statement of tho I Q 
may be, in regard to modern usage, it is not at all borne out by what wo 
find in tho historical literature. 

Alboiiini explicitly states that tho waters of tho Ganges, the Itahah, 
tho Qiidi and tho Sar^u moot iidar tho city of B in, which ho places at 
three days' march eastwards of Qanau 3 (R D I. 49-50, 64— Sachau’a 
Tr. I, 199, 201). Tho author of tho Tarllli Mnbarahshhhi (written 
^ about 85011.) tolls us that in 817 IT, Tuju-I-mullr, pursuing tho course 
of the Eahab, arrived at Sargdwnri, and crossing tho Ganges there, 
attacked tho infidels of Khor and Kampila. (Test. 184, 1 9=E. D IV 47) 
This statement is also found in tho T A (184, 1. 10). Again, Ni'amatulla 
writes that when Buhlul Body invaded Jaunpur, Sultan Husain, being 
unable to resist, retired towards Bahraich, towards which place Sultan 
Buhlul likewise directed his foot-steps and they met on the hanhs of the 
liahah, (E.D.V S9=Dorn. I, 63 See also 'J’. A 168, 1. 10, B. I 811=Tr. 
409 , P. I. 178, 1 7). Tho last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that tho designation was not confined, in (ho fiftccnlli century, 
to tho upper course only of tho Ramgauga, but teas applied to its lower 
course also. Tho fact is that tho name Ramganga is not found anywhere 
in tho older chronicles and appears to bo modern. The original name of 
the entire stream, from its source in Kumaon to its confluence with tho 
Ganges opposite Qanauj, appears to have been Rabab or Rabat. 

It may bo worth while to nolo that Qardozi, tho only other con- 
temporary authority, places this battle on tho Ganges and also states 
explicitly that tho eight men who crossed tho river proceeded to Ban and 
finding it empty, sacked and looted it (Z. A 72, 1 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to Afzalgaih or to tho upper course of tho Ramganga, 
The T A. (9, 1. 8) and F. (I 31, 1. 3) have substituted the Jumna, but 
this is one of tho numerous blunders into which these compilers have 
fallen 

II S3, ?. 7 from foot. The portion [of BaihaqVs tcorlc] relating to 

Mahmud's history was called Taju-hFutuh as 
IS evident from 'Unsurt’s Kasdid. 

But ‘Untun died either m 481 n. or 441 U (P I 39, 1. 9 f f ; Beale, 
Onental Biographical Dictionary, s. n and as Elliot himself states, E. D. 
IV. 616) Baihaqi explicitly informs us that ho began to u» ite his annals, 
only in 448 H, (Test, 79, 1 5 f f) and his work could not have been 
published at all before 455 IT as Sunday, llthRnjab 455, is mentioned in 
this passage as the actual date of writing. It is, tboroforc, impossible for 
‘Unsun to have made any reference to Baihaqi ’s Chronicle. The name of 
the author of the ' H'tyn-Z-EwfuZi 'isnot certainly known; as the work is not 
now extant. Pr. Ndzim' ascribes it to ‘Unfeuri himself on the ground that 
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lie Boet refers to it “ in glowing terms” repeatedly (M. G. p. 1 note), but 
, be reason advanced for tbe conjecture is hardly convincing and it seems 
aeither fair nor charitable to accuse him gratuitously of puffing himself 

30 impudently. t .7 . 

II 56 1.6. Most psovU levs silUj stories as Are the narrator 

salts that in a certain sea, I saw an island on which people 
landed and it then moved away, and we saw it was a fisn. 

It is strange to come across in Baihaqi (Text. 836. 1. 1) ancient 

sailor’s yarn, which is referred to by Milton (Paradise Lost, L 200) and 
sailor syai, commentators to Olaus Magnus’ History of 

ScUravia. The tale is told in Haklayfs Voyages (I, 568) also and is 

ttett me of Sinabad-s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
wto turned a man into an ass by witchcraft is another hoary mythus 
It is Anuleius’ story of the Golden Ass which was written m the second 
ceSuty. in imitation of one of the works of his Grecian contemporary, 

U 59, 1. 5. ^hid Fazl mentions in his Jyln-i-Alcbai'i that Sultan 

Uahmiid twice visited Benares. 

Abul Hazl’s authority on such a point is of little or no weight, espe- 
cially as both the contemporary historians, ‘Utbi and Gardezi, say nothing 
Thnut it and as all the other later compilers also are silent. It is true 
that such silence proves nothing but there is in the work of Alberuni 
a categorical statement which clearly implies that the Holy City had 
Len never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ghazna. Writing in 1030, 
iiP nbserves that “ Hindu sciences have retired far away from those parts 
nf the country which have been conquered hy us, and have fled to places 
M our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Bandras and other 
laces” (Sachau’sTr. I. 22). Alberuni ’s statement read side by side 

with Baihaqi ’s (123 in/?’rt) is decisive. 

II 65 I 14 Amir said, loill entrust him with all the duties 

’ ' ' excepting such as respect conviviality, wine-drinldng, 

fighting, the game of Ghaugdn and Chank-Tcahak 
Dowson has left the word J;* in (Text, 173, 1. 14) untranslated. 

here may mean ‘harp’, i.e., music and musical entertainments, 
litcxally siguifles 'gourd’, hcuce ' uichcr’s mark or target . Tic 
•.C;i .-.J iiinc dpseribed in the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat. A p — 
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tHe event (AJT. Text, 1. 335=Tr. I. 613) See also Ibid L 218, where the 
phrase jhk — “the Qdbaq bazar was hot,i^. archery was been” — 

(Tr. I 440) arrests attention The games ofcSjl' 6^ yr andt^jl*^! are 
mentioned twice in coimection with’ Humayha’s sojourn in Persia in 
the MaasirU'l-TJmard (L 374, 395). See also S'adi, GuZisfon, Ch. IIL 
Story xxviii ; Houtsma, E. I. II 592, s v Kabak. Eichardson says in his 
Dictionary, (s v. jl'*) that is “ a tall post from which they 

suspend cups of gold as marks and pnzes for archers who shoot riding 
at full speed 

The Bibl. Ind. Text reads v3:* but Dowson has read •>* J 
and the meaning may be that the conduct of military operations was 
to be outside the Minister’s province. The words may be also read as 
-vyith an izafat and mean ‘the contests for the Qahag’— the 
Archery Matches. 

II. 65, Z. 21. I will write down some points which must be taken to- 
morrow to his Majesty 

173, 1. 4 f. f. t5lj j I V y ‘ X will write down 

the deed of agreement (containing the conditions or terms on which I will 
accept the Vazirahip), that it may be submitted the next day to His 
Majesty 

It was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit a written statement 
clearly defining his own powers, his authority in relation to and as against 
the other ministers and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
himself. It appears from the context that the Sultan was to formally 
signify Ms acceptance of every one of those articles or conditions, and then 
the Vazir had to take orally and also write out with his own hand an oath 
of allegiance to his master. (66-7 infra). Similar agreements or were 
indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and the terms and 
conditions laid down in those relating to the inferior officials were 
settled and determined by the Grand Vazir himself The was, in 
fact, a Covenant or Contract of Service, in which the duties, obhgations, 
rights and privileges of both the employer and the employee were pre- 
cisely defined. A few lines higher up on this page, the Khwaja is made 
to say that he “ must be fully informed of the duties of his office and 
have authority to offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary ” 

The word occurs frequently in BaihaqL At 86 infra, ^ 
(Text 197, L 9) is rendered as ‘ bond’ (for the fine imposed on Haari) 
and at 136, (Text 661, 1 4) it is translated as ‘ engagement ’ But at 123 
infra, <^ly j ^ij^CTest 497, L 9) is rendered as ‘ revenue and tribute ’. 

IL 68, Z. 1. When Khicaja Ahmad had gone to Sirat, the Amir . 

said, ‘There is none fitter than he [‘Abdu-s-samad] for Ths 
office*. 

176,1, 11. oi cAjj aa-| vlji. ojv “When Khwaja Ahmad 
Ubn Hasan Maimandi, the Grand Vazir] died at Herat— p&sKd away 
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(aa cAJi) or -nrent from Herat to tlie ‘bourne from which no traveller 
returns It is clear from wh'at follows that the subject of the Sultan’s 
cogitations was the appointment of a capable and trustworthy successor 
in the place of the deceased Prime-minister. 

11. 71, 1 . 9 from foot. B». 'Ahdul-lla Parsi tons chief of the royal messen- 
gers at Balhh and lived in great splendour. 

ISO, 1. 9. The Salab-i-Barid was rather, the Post- 
master-general, Head of the Department of Political Intelligence and 
Chief Informer or News-Reporter rolled into one. His duty was to 
keep the Sultan informed of every important event in every district and 
of the conduct and proceedings of the civil and military .officials, (M, C. 
146). He occupied a position of great trust and responsibility. (See 119 
infra). ‘Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn KhurdadbiH the geographer, 
had been Sahib-i-Barid in his day and two of Mahmud’s Vazirs, Abul- 
‘Abbas Pazl and Hasan bin Muhammad [Hasuak of Baihaqi] had been 
‘Masters of the Post’ before they rose to the highest station in the 
Sultan’s service. Originally, tlie word ‘ Barid’ was used for the post- 
mule, then for the courier who rode it and lastly for the distance from 
one postal station to another. The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived from Pers. * j'. cut, as the mules had tlieir tails cut of docked 
(Sprenger, Tr. Mas'udi, 331 note), but Yule traces it to the Latin ‘ Vere-, 
dus ’, a post-horse, a courier’s horse, and this appears to be the correct 
etymology. 

!I. 72, Z. 1 from foot. So he ordered ten thousand dinars, 

five horses and ten *Aidus camels to he 

taken to him. When the camels hi'ought the 

presents before the KJnudja, he rose up The 

camels then returned. 

The Munshi who translated these extracts from Baihaqi for .Dowsoh 
lias made a mess of the passage. ‘Abdus camels’ is sheer nonsense. . 

182, 1. 1. «^A-C jlj j... 

‘ Five horses of the class reserved 'for the Sultan’s own use and ten 
camels were taken by ‘Abdus to him. When ‘Abdus, with these presents, 

approached the Kh^raja, the Khwaja rose up and ‘Abdus [not the 

camels] then returned ’. 

‘Abdus was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan. He is 
frequently mentioned in these extracts, e. g. on 62, 90, 91, 92, 101 infra. 
His full name is given by Gardezi (98, 1. 8 f. f. and T. A. 11, 1. 6 f. f.) 
as Abu S‘ad ‘Abdus bin- Abdu-I-‘Azzz. 

n. 73, 1. 4, The next day, the Khicdja attended the Court. The 

Amir was very severe and the day passed in great pomp 
and splendour. 

1S2, 1.4. “The Amir [Sultan 

20 
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Mas'ud] held a Coart ol Justice, to hear the complaints of those who had 
been oppressed or wronged, and it was a very great (or eventful) day.” 

IS the plural of ‘oppression, tyranny’ (Richardson) The 
(lllu was the Tribunal of Justice presided over by the Saltan 
himself to hoar and redress the grievances and complaints of the masses 
as well as the classes Baibaqi has just said on the immediately preced- 
ing page (72, 1 5 suin'a) that Khwnja Ahmad Hasan, the Prime Minister, 
had ordered all complainants (Text, 181, 1. 4) and suitors to be 

called Gardezi says of Sultan Mas'ud that, soon after taking his scat 
on the throne, he sat m the Court of Justice heard what the 

subjects had to say and dispensed justice (95, 1 f f Sec also 42, 1. 1) 
At Ibid, 98, 1 0, the synonymous phrase ,g tjge 5 

also explained by him Baihaqi states in another passage that Sultan Mas'hd 
announced that a would be held twice a week in the palace, the doors 
of which would be open to all and every individual who had to complain 
of tyranny should speak out freely and without restraint, so that 

perfect justice might be awarded (40,1 7) Elsewhere, he declares that 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi listened to the complaints of the oppressed 
and gave them justice on the very first day of his accession in 451 A H. 

ja- (468, 1 8 f f ) i\Iinlnj-i-?iraj also uses (^1^, 
‘redress of grievances’ and ‘dispensing of justice’, as 

synonymous expressions (T N 275, 1 2) and spealcs of ‘ dispelling 

of tyranny and injustice ’ (64, last line) Elsewhere, he describes the 
Ditmnt-MuzaUm as the “ place where disputes are decided and grievances 
remedied” (3,1 3) The phrase also occurs m the M aasti -i-Jlamghn 
of Muhammad Saqi who notes that Aurangzeb ordered the ' Diwan-i- 
‘Adalat’ to be called ‘ Diwan-i-Muzalim ’ (460, 1 11, see also Ibid, 473, 
1. 6 and 520, 1 9) There is a reference to this order of Aurangzeb’s 
which W'as issued in the 46th year of his reigOj [1114 H] in the 
Madsxi vA-TJmard also, (I, 314, 1 15) 

II 73, Z. 10 The business of j eporting matters was not prope) ly 
conducted 

The words in the ongmal are JU t ^ 182, 1, 8 

“The department of Military Affairs flit of the Muster-master* 
general) is in disorder or confusion, [for want of a capable man at the 
head]” The duties of the ‘ilrez, as the author of the T A (138, 1 17) 
explains, corresponded to those of the BaJdishi in the days of the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi He was the head of the military admmis- 
tration. He recruited and reviewed the army, directed all arrangements 
for the payment of the troops, kept a muster-roll, and was also the con- 
troller of the commissariat department in war-time The designation, 
which literally signifies ‘ Petitioner ’, is said to be derived from the fact 
that “it was his special business to bring into the presence of the 
Emperor any one seeking for employment or promotion and there to 
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stale tKc facts connected with' his case”, (W. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moghuls, 38). 

Dr. Nazim maintains that the >» I to which, the other 

minister Hamduni is said to have been appointed, was not the “ control 
of financial affairs”, as Dowson calls it (p. 74, 1. 5 infra), but the 
Department of Secret Intelligence, Secret Service or ‘Political Police’ 
as the French now call it. It was so called, he says, because it employed 
a large staff of spies under inspectors or overseers or Miishrifs. It was 
their business to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
courtiers, ministers and even the Sultan’s own sous and submit confidential 
reports to this dci)artmcnt. (M. G. 144-5). Baihaqi himself describes 
the Ghazuavidc system of espionage at 101 infra, in coancetion with the 
arrest and imprisonment of Ariy.aruq, and uses i cjk-j-V as 

synonymous expressions. (Text. 154, 323). 

11.76, ?. 29. lie repeated the matter making it ten or fifteen times 

7rnrsc to him. 

• 3 • j j'.t • jj jt JU. 186,1.5. ‘He related the circumstances, 
exaggerating them in the ratio of ten to fifteen, i. e., fifty per cent.’ The 
phrases • ■^3ii • j'^**:*.*'^ jts" and similar 

collocations are idiomatic expressions which have been often incorrectly 
understood by some European writers. Thus does not mean, as 

Dowson saj’s, (E. D. VI. 354) , * ten times and twenty times ’ but ‘double’, 
i.e., ‘in the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty’. So ojl .j should 
not be rendered ‘ one-tenth or one-eleventh ’ as Mr. lilorland and Sir. Dew- 
hurst do, (Agrarian System of Northern India, 42-3, 227), but 1/10, or ten 
per cent, the difCcrcncc between 11/10 and 10/10. J'k by the same rule, 
signifies as ‘ten is to fifteen,’ (15/10-10/10), i. e. 5/10 or fifty percent 
more. Similarly, •■’jlj J which occurs in the T. J. (5, 11. 1, 2, 3; means 
twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10). is Spoken of by Minhaj in the!'. N. 

(275, 1. IS) as a customary perquisite or fee exacted by the Chief 
Justiciaries of the Empire from suitors. Eaverty has wrongly read 
this phrase as • ^ and translated it erroneouslj' as ‘ ten per cent or 

fifteen per cent ’ (Tr. 790). cannot be the correct lection in this 

passage, as a fee of fifty per cent on the value of suits is unthinkable. 
It is due to Messrs Eogers and Beveridge to say that they have 
understood these expressions correctly in their version of Jahangir’s 
Tiizuli. They have rendered by ‘an increase of 20%’ (I. 10, 

11, 111), by ‘one of fifty per cent ’ {Ib. 10) and by ‘one 

of one hundred per cent.’ (1. 10, 417). The phrase occurs also 

in the Aklarnama. Abul Pazl states that a remission of the 

land revenue in the Punjab was sanctioned in 1007 H. 1599 A. C , on 
account of a fall in the prices of agricultural produce. Mr. Beveridge’s 
rendering is “in the proportion of ten to twelve, i.e., ‘two in ten’ or 
20%”. (Text, III, 747 ; Tr. III. 1117.) d-H j Jtv'J is found {Ibid. 
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Text, I, 299) and is roudorcd as ‘ ionr oi five times ' (Tr. I, 562) So 
in i\iQ Baburnama is translated by Mrs. Beveridge as 
“ thirty or 40 on 10, z e , 300 or 400 per cent”, (202 and note). 

II. 88, 1. 14. Execution of Amtv Hasnal 

Hasnak’s real name is given os Hasan bin Muliammad-al-Mikaih by 
(Jardozi. (96, 1 6 f f ) F says it was Ahmad Hasan bin Milcail, (I 88, 1 
11 1 f ), but ‘Ulbi speaks of him as Abu ‘Ah Hasan bin Muhammad bm 
‘Abbas (Labor hlh 829, Reynolds’ Tr. 479) ICIiwiindamlr follows ‘Utbi 
and calls him Abu ‘All Husain [recte Hasan] bin Muhammad {Das’ 
tiiru-l-W uzara in E. D. IV, 151) ‘ Hasanak’ is the diminutive or familiar 
form of ‘ Hasan*. 

II 88, I, 9 from foot It is some years since Khwaja BuSulial Zauzani 

passed atcay, and teas placed in the prison for 
the ansicer idhich he gave. 

jb » ^ (SiA ^tl * xi, t li.**! JU. yl j 

207, 1. 12. J 

If j'^J^signifies ‘imprisoned tho meaning may be that he was imprisoned, 
as a punishment or retribution ( ) for the deeds he had done (lit. 
that which proceeded from him). It was Abu Sahl who had advised Sultan 
Mas'ud to compel the aimy and the courtiers to refund the douceurs 
they had received as largesse from liis bi other, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession Mas'ud incurred gieat odium in consequence, 
and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time afterwards, he is said to 
have again misled the Sultan by false representations in regard to the 
conduct of the Khwarizm>shah Altuatash and he was deprived of all his 
offices and imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz in 422 II. (Baihaqi, 
Text, 311, 351, 389, 402) At 508-9 infra, Elliot notes that the story 
told there on the authority of Baihaqi’s Tafikh-i-Na^iri explains the 
“ umntelhgible allusion to Abu Sahl on p 88 ”. Abu Sahl was subse- 
quently appointed head of the Diioan-i-Risalat, Department of Corre- 
spondence, (in which Baihaqi was Deputy or Under-Secretary), after the 
death of Abu Nasr Mishkan in 431 H Baihaqi complains of havmg been 
treated unkindly by him But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to retnbution for 
sins in tho next. 

II 92, 1. 7 We mar died towards M atoarau-n-N ahr and visited it idth 
Kadr Khan. 

j-ot U 211,18 ‘We marched towalds 

Mawarau-n-Nahr and Iiad an interview with Qadr Khan*. Mahmud’s 
march was an invasion and he did not visit Transoxiana in the company 
of Qadr Ehan The interview took place early in A H. 416. (Baihaqi, 
246, 1 14) Gardexi has a lengthy chapter on the Muldgat or meeting 
between Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, 1. 12, see also T A 11, 1. 7, B L 17 
=Tr. L 27 and E, I, 31, 1. 1 f. f ) who put the event, not quite accurately 
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into 415 H. Qadr KHau was tlie ruler of Turlcestan or Mawarau-n-NaKr 
itself and it is manifestly wrong to spealc of Malimud “ visiting his coun- 
try with him 

II. 92, 1 . 14 from foot. Tell the Khwaja to issue such orders as may 

he proper. 

j.,\ aiyj 0:^1 wvlj <»1 \j 211, 1. 4 f. f. “ Tell the Khwaja 
that all such orders as are proper will be issued”, (by the Sultan, not by 
the Khwaja). The context shows that no orders were passed by the 
Kliwaja. He said he Icncw nothing of the rights and wrongs of the matter 
and afterwards did everything he could to stay the execution of Hasnak. 
11. 93, 1, 6 from foot. Until at length Mahmud obtained the Far man. 


L)hj» 213, 1. 4, i. e., ” until Amir Mahmud received the 

summons or call (from the Almighty which every mortal has to obey ” 
i.e., until Mahmi^ died. Wassaf uses, the same phrase- “ Bahram 
Shah had died, having received the order of G-od ” (E. D. III. 37), where 
the meaning is correctly given, but that is because the passage was 
translated by Sir H. Elliot, not by Dowson’s Mtinshi, 

The phrase occurs very frequently in Baihaqi who repeatedly 
speaks of the event of Mahmud’s death in these identical terms, (Text, 
27, 1. 11; 95, 1. 2; 234, 1. S; 236, 1. 9; 301, 1. 9), Gardezi also informs us 
that the Prince Mas‘ud was in Guzganan when Sultan Mahmud ‘^»l: 

(92, 1. 2 f. f.). 

The idiom or periphrasis is used and also explained in the highly 
rhetorical passage in which Abul Pazl records the death of his brother 
Paizi : " On 2lst Mihr, Saturday, 10 Safar 1004 H,, the order came to the 
King of Poets, Shaikh Paizi, my elder brother, and that high-souled and 
enlightened one, on receipt of the Call for the Last Journey, proceeded 
with open brow to the Holy City {Akbarndma, Tr. Beveridge, III. 
1034; Text, III. 673). B. also uses it in speaking of the death of Mah- 
mud’s father, Subuktigin. (I. 9=Tr. 1. 16) . 

II, 94, 1 . 7. The wise Amir sent there the Commander-in-chief of the 
army and Nasr Khalaf^ 


Iwl Ij i_iii jS j,7U. j [variants V' j^I 3 


213, 1. 12. 


There is no isdfat after and the 3 seems redundant. " And the 
Amir sent the learned theologian Baniya [or Nabiya or Munabbih] and 
the Commander of the Army, [and] Nasr-i-Khalaf there ”. is 

frequently used as the title of theologians or jurists and this Danishmand 
Baniya (or Nabiya or Munabbih) is mentioned elsewhere also by Baihaqi 
(54, 1. 11), and at 216, 1. 9, he is spoken of as the “ Paqih [lawyer, jurist] 
Baniya” [variants, Munabbih or Nabiya]. Elsewhere, he speaks of the 
Danish’mand Hasiri, (61, 1. 13) and he is also styled Fagih Bu Bakr Hasiri. 
(76.52,1.13). Shaildi Ladan is said to have been the Imam’, 

‘ Religious Director ’ or ‘ Keeper of the Conscience ’ of Sikandar Lody, 
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(TartMi-t-Daudt in E D. IV. 470, see nlso Ibzd 638) MuUa Nizam 
Eamshmand \7as one- of the persons burnt along with Shir Shah at 
Kalanoar, (T. A 232, 1 16, B I 372 = Tr. 482, FI 228, 1 17). The 
Daniahmand was really a jurisconsult or jurisprudent, a ‘ Counsel 
learned in the Law ’ of Islam 

II 96, 1. 9 from foot An account of this assembly was given to the 

Amir by the governor of the city and the 
laioyers 

jj I (t/flr. V or ^**^) V* V* i 216, 1. 9, 

“ And the proceedings of this assembly were reported to the Amir by 
the Commander of the Army [Nasr-i-Khalaf] and the lawyer [or jurist 
Baniya (or Munabbih or Nabiya) ” Munabbih was the name of one 
of the remote ancestors of Muhammad-i-Q^m (Alberuni, India, Tr 
Sachau, I 21,116) Mas'udi also says that when he visited Multan in 300 
A H,, it was ruled by Abu-DilGat bm Munabbih bin Asad al-Quraishi 
as Sami. (Sprenger, — Prairies I. 376, E. D I 454), Munabbih 
occurs also as the name of the father of a historian named Wahb (^Ibid. 
Prairies, I 10 and Sprenger, 8 See also Houtsma, E I IV. 1084). The 
‘Amid ‘Abdur-razzaq to whose father Abu Sahl is said to have paid a 
visit on the day before the execution of Hasnak (last bne) was ‘Abdu-r- 
razzaq, the son of the Grand VazTr, the great Khwaja, Ahmad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi 

ll 99, 1. 1 Let the p? ayers of the Nishapurians be made for me, but 
they were not made 

io-l- j (S'^3 218, last line “ He said ‘[l hope that] 

the prayers of the people of Nishapur will sei ve (save, protect or avail) me’, 
but they did not avail him (in fact)” The remark is Baifaaqi’s Hasnak 
‘had been the 7?ai«-head of the civil administiation of Nishapur, before 
his appointment as Prime Minister (Baihaqi, 766, 1 3 , M 6 136 aptid 
‘Utbi, Lahore Text, 329-333), and the meaning seems to be that he had 
become very popular there, and earned the prayers and good wishes of 
its inhabitants by hia just and sympathetic sway. 

II 100, I 13. She [Hasnak's mothei'] then exclaimed, ' What a fortune 
was my son’s t A king like Mahmud gave him this 
world, and one like Masud the next’ 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the mother of the 
‘Amidu-l-mulk Al-Kundun— the Vazir of the Seljuq Sultan ^aghril, 
when ho was put to death by J'aghnl’s nephew, Alp Arslan, “ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ”, he cned out in bitterness 
of heart, “ for thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, 
giving me the martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world. So by 
your service, have I gained this world and that’’. (Ibn-al-Athir, sub anno 
450 H. Ed Tornberg X. 11, quoted by Browne, L H P II, 174) As it 
IS not likely that either author borrowed from the other, the close coinci- 
dence m phraseology between these tu quogues is not unworthy of note 
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II. 101, 1 . 8. These two generals had two clever, wise and ex'perienced 
men to conduct their business. 

What the author really says is just the reverse. 

The Bibl. Ind. Test (262, ]. 8 ) reads a negative which has been 
inadvertently dropped in the translation. What Baihaqi means is that the 
counsellors and managers [ I -li -li"] of these Turk!' generals were neither 
wise, clever nor esperieneed. As he states, a few lines lower down, that 
they were “ servants of little worth and low position ”, and also ‘ despi- 
cable base persons he would be stultifying himself if Dowson’s render- 
ing was correct. The masters themselves were simpletons like other Turks 
and as their counsellors and guides were equally lacking in prudence 
and experience, their affairs went naturally to ruin. 

Ghazi’s name was Asightigin (Baihaqi, 97, 1. 5 ; 286, 10 ; ‘Utbi, 35 ante ; 
Delhi Lith. 281, 1. 8 ), not AsaftigTn as it is written in O.H.I. 2^.^' 

11. 106, 1 . 5. Fa?*iozis dishes were ordered and brought in. 

As statements throwing light on society or manners are very rare in 
Oriental histories, this gastronomic allusion deserves comment, 

267, 1. 12. ^ ‘'^->■5 Richardson says that 

•tAfV or means ‘ vermicelli or long slices of paste put into broth 

is spaghetti, a kind of maecaroni. Lit. [China or Cathay 

Thread], apparently resembling vermicelli, is mentioned along with other 
sweets and delicacies in Abu-l-Fazl’s account of Humayun’s entertainment 
in Persia (A. N. Text, I. 208) and Mr. Beveridge quotes a description 
of it from the great lexicon of Vullers. It is there said to be made of rice 
flour and in appearance like thin silk thread, and flavoured with almonds, 
pistachios or rosewater. (A. N. Tr. 1. 423 note). These ‘ Threads' 

from Cathay ’ are also known as 

U, 112, 1. 5. Who still storvives and lives at the Kandi inn. 

The word translated here as ‘ inn ’ is A which was used at this time, 
not in the sense of an ‘ inn ’ or a ‘ hostel,’ but for a " frontier place exposed 
to the invasions of those who have not embraced Islam. In order to 
form, in such places, an armed population for the defence of the Moslem 
territory, some worldly advantages, all possible privileges in heaven and 
the title of were attached to a resident in them.” (Sprenger. Tr. 

Mas‘udi, 241 note). These Bibdts or “ fortified barracks constructed 
on the frontiers of the Empire ” as Dozy describes them (B. I. Tr. 44 
note), afterwards came to be used also as stations for the post, where the 
horses were changed and later still, became inns and hostelries. See also 
the article on ‘ Eibat ’ in Houtsma, E. I. III. 1150-3, where it is said 
that life in the ‘ Eibat.’ was spent in devotional and religious exercises, 
but also in doing military dut 3 ' and keeping guard. The Ribdt was both 
a monastery and a fortified picquet- 

Alberfini gives the latitude of Kandi, or the ‘ Guard Station of the 
Prince ’ ( ^*1 bt j 330 . 55 ,^ that of Kabul being 33"-47'. of Ghozui 33=- 
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35', and of Dunpnr (near Jalalabad) 33®'45' N. (S- Tr.I, 817), Elsewhere, 
he mentions a place called Kin and states that it lies opposite to the 
country of Swat. Saohau {Ibid, II. 182, 897) thinks that Kin is a mis- 
spelling of Kandi c5 which he suggests may bo Gandamak (Text 
Introd. p. xii-iii). Bnt in the Bibl Ind. Text of Baihaqi <Sj^ occurs at pp 
616, 1. 3 f. f,, 829, 1 2 and 867,1.18 is mentioned only in thispossage ' 
(Text. 274, 1. 11). On p. 829 (=E D. II. 150), Baihaqi mentions, ‘ "Wai- 
hmd, Marmmara, Barshor and Kin’ in juxtaposition This would 
indicate that Kin was somewhere near Peshawar and Waihind, whereas 
Kandi was situated to the north of Kabul, as it was eight minutes of 
latitude more to the north 

I venture to suggest that Kin, which is explicitly said by Baihaqi to 
have been in Hindustan (546,1 8 f f), and appears to have been near 
Margala, may beShahbaz-Giri or Kapur-da-Giri, w hich lies about 40 miles 
north-east of Peshawar Shahbaz-Gin is a place of great antiquity 
and one of the seven recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka has 
been found there (V Smith, E H. I. 156 note) It was “ on the ancient 
circuitous route to India from the Kabul valley which lay through Pesha- 
war, Charsadda, Hoti Mardnn, and Shahbazgin toWaihind ” {Ib. 55 note) 
Kapur-da-Giri, means ‘ Infidels' Mount 'or ‘ Gin of the Infidels,' and must 
have been a place of note in ancient times It is only one mile distant 
from Shahbaz-Gin and the two places are practically identical 
n 114, ? 11 from foot When the bridge tons so destroyed that no one 

could pass over it, that holy personage {Amir 
Masud) constructed the present bridge of one 
, arch of such excellence and beauty 

J, t Ljl JT 'hi J;- jl 

tSl-j J cy.*^ 316, 1. 11. "When it was destroyed by the flood, that 
pious man ‘Abuya, the merchant, erected the fine and beautiful Bridge of 
One Axch [which is now extant] It is clear from the context that the 
rebnilder was not Sultan Mas'ud, but a godly or devout and philanthro- 
pic merchant Mas'ud, whose outrageous carousals and drunken orgies 
are described with' ill-concealed disgust by Baihaqi, was not and is not 
likely to have been belauded by that author as * a holy personage ’ 

It would appear from the words, ‘no one could pass over it ’ in the trans- 
lation, that the name of the merchant, was wrongly deciphered and 
written as by the copyist and misunderstood in consequence This 
«3'^ Jl ‘Bridge of One Arch 'in Ghazni is mentioned by Minhaj at 
289, 292 infra 

II, 118, 1 . 5 from foot First came the golden girdle tohtch was of the 

value of one thousand kams and with it * * a 
cap '* * prepared at the expense of the same sun 
j A jj /' -uT i 326, 1 8 f f 

The word is clearly printed as gdni in the text, and the real meaning 
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i 3 tb’at it was wortli one tHousand dirhams or misgals of gold or silver, 
is tlie collective plural of jlj* ‘thousand*. A similar phrase 
j 3 ^ occurs elsewhere in Bailiaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f. f.) and is 
more correctly rendered as “ a girdle worth (not ‘ with’ ’ as in the print), 
seven hundred pieces of gold ” at p. 73 supra. 

We again hear of a girdle worth' 500 Misqals 

(Text, 21, 1. 3 f. f. ), of a ^ 5 '^ -^‘.v^and a connection with 

a presentation of Khil‘ats (Text, 417, 1. 13 and 462, last line). Neither 
of these passages is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself 
says that when KKwaja Hasan Maimandi was appointed Prime Minister; 
he received a rich Khirat, a long chain and a girdle of one thousand 
Misqals (p. 69 supra-, Kamar i-hazar Misqal in Text, 177, 1. 16). 

‘ One thousand KdnTs ’ has no meaning, as Kdni is not a monetary 
or ponderary unit in Persian and the real meaning in all these passages 
is the same— a girdle weighing or worth so many hundred or a thousand 
dirhams or Misqals. The question is discussed more fully in my article 
in Num. Suppj. No. XLII to the J.A.S.B. Vol. XXV, 1929, pp. 46-54.’ 

II. 124, 1. 3 from foot. Jle crossed the river Ganges and unexpectedly 

arrived at a city tchicli is called Benares and 
ichich belonged to the territory of Gang. 

^ cJ* jh* \ ^ ^ ^ iS JX^ 1* , ,, y 

497)1. 9 f. *f. 

The ‘ territory of Gang ’ must mean hero ‘ the Kingdom of Gangeya * 
(Ohedi), who was at this time at the height of his power. Alberuni also 
mentions him and states that Dahala, the capital of which was Tiauri, i. e. 
Tevar near Jabalpur, was, at the time he wrote the Indica (1030 A. 0.), 
ruled by Gangeya. (S. I. 202=E. D. 1. 68 ). We know also from inscrip- 
tions that Gangeya was ruling in 1038 A. C. (B. H. I. 362, 369 ; Duff, 118). 

I have shown elsewhere that this Gangeya is the ‘ Kabkana 
nvho sent the extraordinary presents to Mahmud which are men- 
tioned by Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Tornberg. IX, 234), Qazvlni, Pirishta and 
others. 

II. 124, last line. Wrote these letters f 7 - 07 x 1 Indar-dar-bandi. 

Dowson notes that Elliot’s Mss. read ‘ Indar-bedi’ and that form is 
certainly loss incorrect. Alberuni speaks of the Duab as ‘ Indra-vedi’. 
(S. 1. 211 and note at II, 321). ‘ Antarvedi’ is the old Hindu name of the 
Lower Duab from about Etawah to Allahabad and it is sometimes loosely 
used for the whole Duab also. The name is said to be derived from the 
SansTc. Anta}-, within and vedi, altar, hearth or earthen platform in the 
courtyard of a house. (Elliot, Baces. 11. 10). But others say it means 
‘ between the waters ’. (I. G. XI. 364). 

II. 125, 1.2 and Footnote. Mere occurs' the lacima mentioned in the 

Bibliographical Notice at p- 54. 

Dowson, following Morlcy, states that “ about a p.age and a half pf 

Zl 
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matter is missing” at p 498 [not 408] of the Bibl Ind, Text.„ This seems 
to me to be an estimate so conservative as to be ntterly misleading* - The 
lacuna is much more extensive and embraces the chronicle of no less 
than eleven months. The record of the occurrences of the year 424 H. 
commences on 1 13, p. 446 of the B I Text. The latest event of that 
year which finds mention is the death of Abn-l-Hasan ‘Uqaih on the 4th 
of Rajah (491, 1 4 f 1) The next four pages relate to some events which 
had taken place at Nishapur in the summer and this is followed by the 
account of Ahmad Nialtigm *3 conquests in Hindustan, (pp 496-8) This 
is where the lacuna is found, but the event recorded on the immediately 
following page relates to Friday, 4th Jumadi II [425 H] Then we have 
references to Tuesday, 16th Jumadi II, middle of Rajah, Ist Sb^aban and 
5th Sh'aban on p, 506 and 16th Sh'aban and 1st Ramazan on p 509. Along 
story of Harun-al-Rashid and the Barmecides intervenes on pp 612-522 
and then there is an explicit reference to the arrival on Monday, 10th 
Ramazan 426 H , of bad news from Khwarizam on p 522, ] 8. The diary 
of the rest of the year then proceeds as usual and a regular series of dates 
in the three subsequent months arrests attention at pp 624, 626, 528, 
631, 536, windmg up with Wednesday, 21st 2i-l-^ijja at p 638 Baibaqi 
then notes that the 1st of Mnharram 426 fell on a Satui day (540, 1 10) He 
had meticulously registered before, the week day on which the 1st of 
Muharram of 422, 423 and 424 had fallen (pp 103, and also 168, 353 and 
446) The fact that there is no such record for the initial day of 426 H 
proves beyond doubt that the events of the latter half of 424 and the 
first five months of 425 H. find no place in the extant portion of his 
History. This also explains why the Expedition to Hindustra and the 
siege and capture of Sarsuti in 424-5 H which is descn bedm some 
detail by Qardczi (Z A. 99, 1 8), the T. A (11, 1, 2 If ), andFirishta 
(1, 41, 1 10 f 1) is apparently ignored there, altogether 
11 125, I 8 from foot JnstirrecUons have also hrohen out in Khatlan 

and TuJcharistan 

Khatlan or Khutlan was the country of the Haiatala, Hephthahtes or 
Ephthalites and its capital Hulbak, was near the modern Kolab (L. E C 
438) Tukhanstan lay to the eastward of Balkh, stretchmg along the 
side of the Oxus as far as the frontiers of Badakhshan and was bounded 
on the south by the mountain ranges north of Bamiyan and Panjhir 
The towns of Khulm, Samangan, Andaraba, Walwalij and Tayiqan were 
all included in Tukhanstan (L E C 426*8)and the province corresponded 
roughly to the Afghan Turkestan of our maps. The derivation of the 
name from the Sansk Ttishar, ‘ cold or snow', does not sound convincing. 
II 126, I 15 The Amtr sent a Persian Secretat y to Tilah 

Jh-j* Ij 3 601, 1 6 f f ‘He sent ‘Iraqi, the 

secretary, privately to Tilak’ ‘Iraqi was the nisha oi surname of the 
Secretary ‘Iraqi the Secretary (-r*^) is frequently mentioned by 
Baibaqi who gives hi? full name as Abul Hasan-i-‘Iraqi (Text, 618, 622, 
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rcc nisa 549, G17). Tho death oC Abul Ilasau-i-’Iraqi the Dabir, on 
()th Sh’nhan 429 11. is also recorded. (Ibid, 672, 1. 6). 
n. 127, /. 9 from foot. This Ttlalc teas the snn of a barber. 

b03, 1. 5. This 5s what is said in the Bibl. Ind. 
Text, but F. (T, 42, 1. 10) calls him * Tuink the son of Husain \ while tho 
T.A. (12, 1. 18) prefers ' Tafnk the son of ‘ llusain \ and still another per- 
version * daisen ’ is found in one of EllioHs manuscripts. (GO supra). 
B.aihani docs no! give the name of Tilak’.s father at all, but Gardezi 
stale? that he was the son of * Jahlan ’ oW' (Z. A. 102, 1. 6.). This 
would indic.ato that ' Husain * and ‘ J.aiscu ’ arc both mistranscriptions 
of ‘ Jahlan’. ‘Jalhana’ or 'Jahlansi ' is an old name found in dynastic lists 
and inscriptions. (DufT. C. I. 192, 297 ; I. A. XVIII. 213-4). 

11.134,1.11. 7'be Amir (irriued at Herat on Thursday, the middle 
ofZi-lhijja. 

The month is Riven but the yo.ar i.s not spocified in Dow.son’s transla- 
tion. It was 425 II. (53S, 1. 4). The next event mentioned — the appoint- 
ment of Prince Maudxid as Governor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th ^i-1- 
q‘ad — is also recorded without any mention of the year. It was 427 H, 
(G22, 1. 4). 

16th .^li-l-liijja 425 H, was Thursday, Blst October 1034 A. C. 
()th )?5-l.q*ad 427 H. was Tnesday, 31st August 1036. But 3rd 2i-l-q*ud 
427 n. was Saturday, 28lh August 1036. The printed text has * third 
of ZM-q‘ad, ’ not sixth, as in Dowson. 

II. 134, L 9 from foot. And S'ad Salman to be accountant and 

trcastircr. 

This S'ad-i-Salmln was most probably the father of the pool 
.Mas'ud-i-S'ad-i-S'nlmrin. Mas'ud saj-s in a Qnsida written in the reign 
of Ibr.lhlm Gbaznavi that his father bad been in the service of the 
dynasty for sixty ycar.s. (E. D. IV. 521). Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. 
Tho statement is repeated in another of this poet’s or ‘ Prison- 
rhymes where the father is said to have done service for fifty years and 
to have been rewarded with large estates, which after descending by 
inheritance to ilas'ud, bud been taken away from him on account of tho 
intrigues of his adversaries. (75.626). 

II. 135, 1. 14. On another day of the *Id. 

‘Another day of the Td,’ is hardly intolligiblo. (660,1. 9) 

means ' On the day after the 'Idl i.c., after the ‘Id-i-Qurban, 10th 
hijja 428 H. The event next recorded, tho investiture of tho Commau- 
der-in-chiof, ‘Alj Daya, with a robe of honour, is referred to Thursday, 
the middle, i.e. 15th of 2i-Hfijja. As the ‘Id or 10th had fallen on a 
Saturday (Text 659, last line), 15th, Thursday is serially correct. Tho 17th 
is stated to have been a Saturday, (138 infra). 

II. 136, 7. 1. Tus, Kohistan Hirat,Ghurjistan... ^.are icell garrisoned,. 

tiW in Text, 661, 1. 1. Quhistau is the specific nam>'- n^ '^Blv 
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district Tvhicli lay north-west of the Zarah lalre and on the border of the 
Great Desert. Its chief towns were Tun and Qain Tun was one of the 
strongholds of the Assassins Qain was the central town of Quhistan 
Tun (Lat. 34° N , Long 68° E ) lay about fifty miles westward of Qain 
(Lat 33° N, Long. 59° E). (Browne, L. H. P. H, 468). Bu^andhas 
now tahen the place of Qain as the chief town of Quhistan They are all 
shown in the Map appended to Holdich’s Gates of India 

Gharjistan lay north of Ghor and to the east of Bsdghls, at the 
head of the Upper Murghab (Le Strange, LEO 415, Houtsma, E I. 
n. 141), It should not be confused with Guigistan or Georgia, as it has 
been in the Index to Raverty’s Translation of the T N and elsewhere 
n 137, I 8 After the Sultan has subdued Be, Khurasan and ihe 
Jabbal {Hills). 

Jibal (not Jabbal) does not mean here * hills ’ in general, but is the 
specific or proper name of a district which corresponds roughly with 
the Media Atropatene of the did Greek and Roman geographers or 
the *Iraq-i- Ajam of the Arabs It was called ‘ Pahlev ’ or ‘ the Hilly ’ 
region in Sassauian times * Jibal ’, lit ‘ mountains is the Arabic render- 
ing or substitute of ‘ Pahlevi ’. The boundaries of the province were rather 
ill-defined “Sometimes Azarbaijan and the Caspian provinces were 
considered to form part of it, sometimes, they, as well as Rai and Isfahan, 
were considered as being outside of it ’’ (Houtum-Schindlerj Eastern 
Persian Iraq, p 6) Elsewhere, the Jibal is described as “the mountainous 
distnct from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazvin, Hamadan, Dinawar and Kir- 
mism ”, BEasan-i-Sabah was indebted for his sobriquet of Shaikhu-1-Jibal 
— Old Man of the Mountains ’ — to this district (Ain Tr. Ill 396 note) 

The ‘son of Kaku’ (1 8) was ‘Alau-d-daula J‘afar bin Kakuya 'Kaku- 
ya’ signifies in Turki ‘ maternal uncle’ and this Pnnce was so called 
because he was the maternal unde of Majdu-d-daula Dilami (Khwan- 
damir. Hi. S m E D IV, 195) 

il. 137, 1. 9. The chief of the Ghazts, the army of Lahore . . might 
undertake the business 

‘ Chief of the Ghazis ’ was the official designation at this time of 
‘Abdulla Qaratigin, who is mentioned under his proper name at 119 
supra. (Text, 802, 1 3). The warriors (Ghazis) who are said at 123 supra 
to have sided with Ahmad Nialtigin in his struggle with Qazi Shiraz 
were under the command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 497, 1. 1) 
Qaratigin had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan Mahmud 
Gbaznavi (M G 139 note) These Ghazis were men who had volunteered 
for service in India. Mr Gibb points out that “though the old feebng 
for Jihad had cooled down by this time, the inducement of paradise 
held out as the reward of the martyr was still strong enough to maintain 
a steady movement of volunteers to the theatres of war against infidels. 
These volunteers lived on the frontier in forts or fortified lines called 
‘ Ribat ’ which means literally ‘ Pickets ’ and were known as Ghazis or 
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Murahits, “ Mounted Frontiersmen*’. (Ib'n Baiuta. Introd. 33. See also 
Houtsraa, E.I. III. 1150-3). The Salar-i-Qhazian was their Commander- 
in-chief, “ Twenty thousand volunteers from Mawarau-n-nahr, who were 
anxious to be employed in some liolj' expedition " had taken service under 
JIahmud when lie invaded Qanauj. (*Utbi, 41 anie\ see also 31, 49 ibid). 
There is another reference to them in Ibnu-l-Athir’s account of the 
Somanath expedition also, whore the invading force is stated to have 
consisted of “ 30000 horse, besides volunteers (469 infra). 

II. 139, 1. 9. He appointed Khicaja Btc Nasr Hold, my preceptor, to 
be in attendance on him [Amir S' aid, the son of Sultan 
Mas'ud]. 

jk-l Ij ^ y<yv 664, 1. 9. 

He [the Sultan] appointed Kliwajn Bu Nasr Noki, as the preceptor [of 
his young son Amir S'aid, who was left in Ghazni, as the representative 
of his father while Mas'ud was away on the expedition against Hansi]. 
Noki was never the ])reccptor or superior of Baihaqi. is here 
used in tbe sense of ‘ guide, director, manager, virtual administrator 
Abu Nasr Mushkan was Baihaqi’s Ustad and Head of the Correspon- 
dence Department upto his death in .Safar 431 H. (Text, 748-749), v.'hen 
Abu Sabi Zauzani succeeded him. {Ibid. 753, 1. 16). Abu Nasr Noki was 
employed in the same department, and Baihaqi was, in fact, the senior 
officer, ilhid. 332, 1. 1). 

II. 139, 1, 8 from foot. He encamped on the banhs of that river 

[Jailam] near DindrJeotah. 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably because the ‘re’ 
and ‘ kaf ’ have been transposed by the scribe, Tbe place meant is, most 
probably, Dhangrot or Dangrot on tbe Jehlum, still a well-known place 
of mabseer fishing on that river. It is now in Jehlum district and is 
mentioned in the I. G. (XIV. 151). It is also called Tangrote and is close 
to Dina, a railway station eleven miles north of Jhelum town. Dina is 
in Lat. 32°-40' N,; Long. 73°-50' E. Constable, 24 E c. This Dhingrot or 
Dingrot should not be confused with Dinkot or Dhankot (Lat, 32^-58' N. ; 
Long. 71°-40' E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the Mughal Chronicles. 
Dinkot was situated on the Indus, about seven miles above Kalabagh, It 
has been now washed away by that fickle river. (Wood, Journey 76). 

II. 140, 1. 6 from foot He came through the pass of SaTcdtsand., zchere 

so much snow had fallen that it was beyond 
calculation. 

Le Strange says Sag-iwand was one of the three chief towns of the 
district of Bamiyan. (L, E. C, 418). Babur describes it as one of the 
villages of Luhugar [modem Lohgar] which was one of the lunians {sub- 
divisions) of the Kabul district proper, and locates it near^. Caarkh. 
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{ilace under notice. The fact is that this Salta wand was not near Jalal- 
abad at all, but lay about 50 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles 
north-east of Ghazni The Sagawand Pass lay along the Street route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanflzan and 
Naghar), which was followed by Mahmud Ghaznavi as well asShihabu-d- 
din Ghon and other early Musalman inyadors of India (Raverty, N. A 
72-4) The Saji, van Pass is shown in Constable 24 C a. 

II, 141 , 1 7. The commanders and officers of the garrison of the five 
forts also returned to Ohaznt. 

The B I test says nothing specific about the number of the forts 

J A<3y ^ 3 665, 1 2 f f . 

“And the families and the honoured ones and the other great 
persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came back,’* ^ means 
‘ retiring ’ and may mean “ fortresses to which people could 

retire” But Richardson says that ^ [stpanj] ajso means ‘ a place to 
which one retires to take rest for a fete days ’ Elliot’s Ms appears to 
have read [pan]] instead of [sipanj], bnt there is no specific 
reference to ‘ five ’ forts anywhere in the preceding contest It would 
appear that when Mas'ud marched to India, the palace establishments, 
the women, the servants, etc. who did not accompany the Sultan were 
sent away to rusticate during his absence in certain fortresses, which, 
from their natural position or capabihty for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refuge in critical times 

II 141 , 1 14 On Tuesday^ the 3rd of J umada-l~awioal, the Amir cele- 
brated the festival of New Yearns Day. 

There must be some error here, as we have just been told that Mas'ud 
returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of Jumadm-l-awwal (140, 1 7 
f f ) and stayed for one week at the old palace of Mahmud (141, 1 4). 
According to the B I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days remained of 
Jumada-l-awwal, JjVIjI*- • Ujl • aiU J'\> }jo ^ ^J33 (666, 1 4), Calcu- 
lation proves that this day, t e the 26tli Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6th 
March 1038 This reckoning is also serially correct, as if the 8rd was a 
Sunday, the 26th must have been a Tuesday- 
II 143, Z 7 The author out of employ 

Thereis nothing corresponding to this caption in the printed text and 
Its interpolation here is uncalled for and misleading Baihaqi does not 
speaTchereofhzmself at all The person who is here said to have been 
thrown out of employ and ordered to remain as a soit of prisoner in his 
own house was not Baihaqi, but Kbwaja Abnl Path Mas’ud, the son-in-law 
of the Sultan’s Vazir, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad This raanhad been appointed 
* Kad-Khuda’ of the Prince Maudud, through the influence of his father- 
in-law, as IS related only a few lines lower down He appears subse- 
quently to have fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says is that this 
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Mash'd tens, at the time tcJien he wrote this paragraph in 451 H., ' out of 
employ * and kept as a prisoner in liis own house by the command of Sultan 
Ibrahim. Baihaqi then moralises in his platitudinous way upon the 
vicissitudes of earthly things and the changes brought about by the 
whirligig of time in men’s conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes 
of the man’s downfall in subsequent times. He observes that this Khwaja 
JIas'ud was a handsome and elegant youth of good family, but he was 
totally inexperienced in practical affairs and the ways of the world. 
He had been brought straight from his domestic circle and his school to 
the foot of the throne \Vilhout any training and so “had afterwards 
to see what ho saw and bear what he bore.” (Text. 822, 1. 13; 823, 1. 9), 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office in the latter 
part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-Rashid and was out of employ also in the 
fift}*.sovcn daj's’ usurpation of Tugliril. He appears to have been rein- 
stated after the accession of Parrukhzad, but again sent into compulsory 
retirement towards the end of his reign. He does not appear to Have 
been “ out of employ ” at any time during Has'ud’s reign, (see Text, 764), 
though he is said to Have been sent to prison, for some misdemeanour 
by a Q.izi, in that of Maudud. (Barthold, Art. in Houtsma, E, 1. 1. 593). 
II. !<! 4, 7. 5 from foot. A sumptuous feast 7cas prepared and messes 

of potage tcere placed round. 

This is another allusion to good living and gastronomy. The word 
used is (824, 1. 12). It occurs again on 825, 1. 2, and is translated by 
Dowson as ‘dinner’ at 145 infra. But ‘ Ilnrisa’ really signifies a sort of 
ragout, a delectable viand like potpourri and not ‘dinner’. Abul Pazl gives 
the recipe for making it thus : “ Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers of crushed 
wheat, 2 seers of ghee, i seer salt and 2 dams weight of cinnamon”. (Am, 
Tr. I. 60). Stoinga:s says ' Harisa ’ is made by boiling bruised wheat to 
a consistency and adding to it meat, butler, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs. ‘ Harisa ’ is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish placed before 
Bahram Gor when he found shelter in a dihlcan's house after losing his 
way in the chase. (Turner Macan’s Ed. of the Shahnama, III. 1614, 
], 19). Budauni tells us that Shah Fatb-ullah Shiraz! died, because he 
“ treated himself by eating Harisa, when he had a burning fever and 
however much the Hakim ‘Ali forbade it, he would not he prevented 
(Text, n, 369, Tr. 381). 

II. 147 , 1. 17 . He sent me a sealed answer hij the hands of the Sik- 
kadar or seal-hearer. 

_j. 826, 1. 3 f. f. The word is 

' Askudar ’ and it is used by Baihaqi at 363, 1, 4, 392, 1. 7, 424, 1. 6, 451, 1. 9, 
494," 1. 7, and 694, 1, 9, either for a courier or for his post-bag. Sprenger 
states that “ in the post-office every letter or parcel put to 

post or come by 31031 was entered in a list, which was called 
in Arabic, that is to say, ^ jl. In this list, the number of letters 
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and parcels was named and the address of every one of them specified.** 
(Tr Mas'ndi, 831 note). The derivation from jl is only one 

of the many etymological enormities of the Arab lexicographers and is 
absolutely worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells ns that the 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed was also 
termed ^ and Eichardson says signifies ‘ courier.’ 

II. 147, 1. 9 from foot During the night, Amir Muhammad icas 

brought from the fort of Naghar. 

Dowson notes that “ EUiot read the name as ‘Naghz,’ which must be 
wrong, as the author probably “means the fort of Nagarkot** But the 
context diows that Elliot was right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so 
very far from Ghazni itself. Gaidezi, in the counter-part passage, calls 
the fort' Barghand * and states that the Prince Yazdyar, who is here 
said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent shortly before on a 
punitive expedition to the [Poot-hills or] *Koh payeh-i-^azni,* as the 
Afghans in that region had been again refractory and truculent, (Z. A. 
109, 1. 3 ; B I 29, Tr 44), I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which IS mentioned in the of Tazdi (E D III 522) and 

the Matlau-s-S’adain of ‘Abdu-r-Eazzaq (Ib. IV. 93). It was near Iryab, 
and Situated in close proximity to, if it was not identical with, what is 
now called Baghzan or Bazghan Gardczi’s appears to be only 
another form of or Bazghan “is the chief place in Iryab ” 
and lies thirty-five Kuroh or about seventy miles south-east of Kabul. 
(Baverty, N. A 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of Gardez (65 miles 
south-east of Kabul,) Naghz and Bangash in juxta-position (Memoirs, 
Tr J. A S, B (1898), LXVil, 299) Naghar or Baghzan is now in the 
Kurram Political Agency. 

II 149, I 18 They ashed Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sultan, to 
interfere in the matter 

jl. 828, 1 18 The 

Bibl Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but there must be some error 
and a J or copulative conjunction must have been inadvertently dropped 
out by the copyist. Baihaqi repeatedly states tliat Hurra-i-Khutah was 
the aunt ^ of Sultan Mas ud and not hts Tnoffter (Text, 12, 1. 9, 18, 1 8, 
136, 1, B). On p 18, 1 8, Baihaqi exphcitly speaks of the Sultan’s 
mother and Hurra-i-Jvhutali as two different persons 
Atp 80,1 10, he mentions them again i 
J f-i^> ‘The mother of Sultan Mas'ud and other ladies of 
the harom and Hurra-i -Khutali ’ The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned hy him asSayrfida. (Text, 3, 1 4 f f , 5, 1 16, 125, 1 10) 

II. 149, I 20 But she replied that any one who wished to fall into the 
hands of the enemy might remain at Ghaznin 
It was ndt the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was the Sultan 
who rejected the request and used these angry words m doing so. 
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828, 1. W. “ Th’cj' spoke [to tlio Sultan] and heard in reply that whoso* 
ever wished to fall into the hands of the enemy should stay in Ghaznin’k 

H. 149, last line. / liavtc. determined io go to Uindnstdn nnd pass the 

tcintcr in Waihind and Atarminara, and Barshur 
{Peshhirar) and Kiri. 

■\Yaihind, Ohind or lEund, as it is now called, lay about fifteen miles 
north of Atak. Marminara has not been identified and the name of the 
place is probably spelt wrongly. It may be tlie ‘ The Ford ’ 

(of the village] of ' Mahanara’, which is mentioned by Alboruni. “ Swelled 
by these aflluonts ”, he writes, “ the river Ghorvand, [f. c. the Kabul river] 
is a great river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called the 
Fordf from a ford near the village of Mahanhra, on the eastern bank of 

the river ”, and it falls into the river Sindh below the capital of Alqan- 

dahar [Gandhara], i.c. ” Yaihind (Saclian’s Tr. I 259), It is not un- 
likeb* that this is a copyist’s error or local corrnption for x**. There is 
still a place called ‘ Prata’H Minara’, signifying in Pushtu, ‘ the Fallen 
,^Iinara’ [or Tower], in this neighbourhood and Bayazid Biyat states that 
Hixraayun crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950 A. H. = 1551 A. 0. 
(Baverty, N. A. 93 ; J. A. S. B. 1898, p. 305). Elsewhere also, Eaverty says 
that Prata’h Minara lies “ on the west bank of the Indus, above Atak.” 
(T. N. Tr. 78, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 43 miles W. of Atak (Attoek). 

Kiri or Giri is probably, Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapur-da-Giri, ‘ Giri 
of the Kafirs 40 miles north-cast of Peshawar (Vincent Smith, Asoka, 
note) and 20 miles north-west of Waihind, (Beal. Buddhist Kecords, 

I. 114 note), Peshawar is 22 miles N. W. of Waihind. See ray notes on 
11. 112, 1. 5 ante and 273, 1. S post. 

II. 154, 1. 6. And of my being appointed to the government of 
Khicarizm and of my losing it and going to Re and of 
Altiintash. All this I jcill mention, 
ipj U 31 cjNj o' j 3 J 0*^ ^ J 

3 , S33, ]. 3 . As Baihaqi is not known to have been 
appointed governor of Khwarizra at any time, he could not have lost the 
governorship and he was certainly not responsible for the loss of that 
Idngdom. What the sentence means is, " I will relate fully how the 
kingdom went out of our [i.e., Sultan Mas'iid’s) hands and speak of 
Khwarizm and Altuntash and how that province [Khwarizm] passed out 
of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] grasp and of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] march' 
towards Ee.” 

This tenth volume of Baih’aqi’s work is entirely devoted to the 
affairs of Khwarizm and contains a detailed account of its history from 
the days of Abu-l-‘ Abbas Mamun to the year 432 H. 

Kliwiindamir informs us that in 426 H., Mas'ud marched with a great 
army to Jurjan and Tabaristan, because his governor in ‘Iraq Kad/"^ 
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n. 161, 1. 8 from foot. 27ie Solis of Persia, 

‘Soli’ is a miswriling of or ‘ Liiri,’ wliicli is generally 

derived from Lfn'istan, the district from vhich the Persian gypsies are 
helicved to have originally come and spread over other parts of Asia. 
Th'alibi speaks of them as ‘Luriy-yun’. {Ghnrar, 504-9). The inter- 
change of ‘ r ’ and * 1 ’ is very common. Lnristiin is in Lat. 34° N., Long. 
47° E. Dames says tliat the Loris or Lolis of Persia arc really the same 
as the Dorns or itiirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian villages. (The 
Baloch Pace, 17). 

II. 162, L 2 from foot. I^fnhanimad 'U(i,tlie compiler of this work 

had once been in Kamlayat {Cambay). 

Dr. Kir.amu-d'din’s comments on this incidental personal reference 
are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after this”, we read, "he [‘Aw'fi] 
was soul ns the Chief Judge at the behest of Qabicha to the recently 
acquired country of Gujarat or Nahrw.Iln, as it was then called”. (J. H. 
Introd. 14). And again, “ "Wo gather that he [‘Awfij was the judge of 
that place (Kambayat) in the province of Nahrw.ala, then a depen- 

dency of Malik Niisiru-d-din Qabicha ”. [Ibid, 8). Now, it is common 
knowledge that Nahrw.ala or Gujar.U was an absolutely independent 
Uiudu kingdom upto 129S A.C. and that it came really under Muham- 
madan sway only in that year. If Qabicha ever invaded any part of the 
country, it was only a lightning raid like I^Iahmud’s in 1026 or Aibak’s in 
1199 A.C. This learned writer seems to me to have completely misunder- 
stood the real position of ‘Awfi and the nature of his duties. Istakhri 
and Ibu Hauqal tell us that "from Kambaya to Saimur is the land of 
the Balhara and in it there arc several Indian kings. It is a land of 
infidels, but there arc Afusalmans in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of thcBalhard. There are Jam'a Masjids in 
them.” (B.D.I. 27, 34. See also Idrisi, Ib. 88). Elliot, commenting upon 
this, states: "The Mixsalraans in these parts were treated with great 
consideration by the native princes. They were governed by men of their 
own faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, teas also the case 
icith Musalmans in other infidel do7ninions, ns among the Khazarsonthe 
Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central 
Africa, They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no 
one could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith”. {Ibid, 457). ‘Awfi was sent as Chief Judge only to decide 
cases among the Musalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade 
to the country, which was still bold firmly in the grasp of its Hindu 
Icings. His functions were like those of Consuls in our own times. 
The author of the Kitabu-l- Ajaib al Hind informs that the Hindus 
punished theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis- 
cation of property. But “ if the thief is a Musalman, he is judged by the 
Behermen of .the Musalmans, who pronounces sontcnco according to 
the Idws of Islam. The Behermen takes the place of the Qadi in a, 
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Musalman country He can only be eliosen from those who have made 
'a profession of Islam " (Book of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. liO See 
also Ibid:, 120-1) “ In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 

Batuta'also, “there is always a Shaikh-al-Islam, to whom all matters 
concerning the Musbms are referred, te who acts as an intermediary 
between the government and the Muslim community, and a Qadi to 
decide legal cases between them ” (Q-ibb, 290) 

II. 163, 1 . 3 In this city, was a body of Fir e-wor shippers as well as 

the congregation of Musalmans 

The word rendered as ‘ Pire-worshippers’ is h. J (104 tn/Jm, note), 
which Dowson himself translates as ‘ Buddhist ’ at 311 infra He states 
that it “ means Christianity as well as Pireworship ” and is applied 
probably to “ any established religion other than Muhammadanism ” 
Baverty also tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “ it is very 
widely applied, to signify a Chnstian, also a worshipper of fire or Gabr, 
a pagan, an infidel or any unbehever ” (Tr. 567 note) Vullers 
and Steingass both give ‘ Lamaism ’ as one of its many meanings and 
there can be httle doubt that Din-i-Tarsai is employed by Minhaj for 
Tibetan Lamaism or Shamanism in the passage translated at 311 infra 

Moreover, two statements are made by ‘Awfi himself m the course of 
the narrative which militate with considerable force against the ‘ firewor- 
shipper’ interpretation “None of the courtiers of the-Rai”, writes 
*Awfl, “paid any attention to him [the complainant, Khatib ‘Ah] or 
rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of 
hts own persuasion’’. And again he informs us that the “ Bai then told 
them [his courtiers] that he had felt unable to place implicit confidence 
in any one, because a difference of religion was involved in the case 

Now, if these words have any meamng, they must imply that some 
at least of the courtiers of Siddharaja were Parsis or Indian Zoroastrians, 
and that they possessed such influence, that he was apprehensive of 
their suppressing and distorting the truth In other words, these Tarsa 
must have constituted not only a numerous and dominant element in 
the population of Cambay, but a powerful party or faction in his own 
court, whose clanmshness he distrusted and whose bigotry he disliked 
No one who knows anything of the history of the Indian Parais can 
entertain any such supposition for a moment and the unavoidable con- 
clusion must be that these Tarsa must have belonged to some other Indian 
sect, e g the Jama, whose tenets bore a striking resemblance to those of tbe 
Buddhists Now the similarity between these two creeds is so close and 
remarkable, that European scholars are still divided in opinion as to their 
historical relation and philosophical connection Some hold that the 
Jamas are a mere o&hoot of the Buddhists, while others are sure that 
they are an independent sect, “ which sprang from the same period and 
the same religious movement, in opposition to Brahmanism.” The politi- 
cal connection of the Jainas with the rulers of Gujarat also dates from 
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early times and it is common Knowledge tKat not only tEe councillors and 
ministers, but the commanders and leaders of tlie armies of the Chalultyas 
were Jainas, (B.G-.I. i. 169-171; Forbes, Eas Mala, 139-41), These Tarsa 
were, I think, Jainas. I leave the matter Here as I Have discussed it more 
fully in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, VIII, 1926, pp. 19-37, 
II. 164, 1 . 9 from foot. Bat when the army of Bala invaded Nahrwdla, 

they {the mosque and minaret^ were destroyed. 

Dowsou notes that ‘ Bala ’ is also written ‘ Balwa ’ and ‘ Malu ’ 
[Malwa ?]. An invasion of Gujarat by a king of Malwa named SubHat 
Varraan (died c. 1211 A’. C.) in the reign of BHima 0eva II (1178- 
1241 A.C.) and another by his son ArjunaDeva are mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions. (Duh, C.1. 162, 177). The Jaina chronicles of Gujarat 
also state that Balldla, the King of hlalwa, invaded Gujarat about 1145 
A.O. in the reign of Kumarapala and that Knmarapala took the war into 
the enemy’s country, beheaded Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa 
to their former position of vassals of Gujarat. This statement is con- 
firmed by several epigraphic records. (B.G.I. i. 185; Ind. Ant, LVI. 1927, 
p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic list of the 
Paramaras of Malwa (Duff, 300), but it may have been the familiar or 
contemptuous appellation of some long who appears in the list under a 
more pompous or dignified designatiou. In any case, it is certain that the 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras were at constant war With each other and 
their invasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The destruction 
of the mosque in one of these incursions is, therefore, not at all 
improbable. 

A Idng named Devapaiadeve also ruled in DHar about 1218 A. C, 
(C. 1. 178, 185; H. M.H. L III, 176) and he may be this Bala, 

11. 165, Z. 5. The Rai of Daur, who teas the head of all the Rais of 
Hindustan •• - .sent ambassadors. 

Dr. Nizamud-din reads ‘Dwarka’ bere, but Dwarka was probably 
included in Siddharaja’s own territories and even if it was not, its petty 
chief was not " the head of all the Eais of Hindustan” and he would rot 
have dared to send such an insolent and minatory message to a great Hng 
like Siddharaja. The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that the 
king of Daur is said to have been a yreat Ttiny whose territory wa^ d a 
great distance (176 infra), which is inapplicable to D.warka. 
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invaded and saclced Dhar about 1120 A 0. and confined in an lyon cage 
its king, Yasbovarman, whom be had taken prisoner (Ind Ant, X. 159 , 
Duff, C 1. 131, Vaidya, HM.HI III 172) He may have been provoked 
to do so by some such truculent embassy. The war between them is said 
to have lasted for twelve years (B G I 1 . 177-8) There are several 
references to the ancestral feud between the tivo dynasties in the Gujarat 
chronicles Munja, who ruled at Dhar, ci; ca 1000 A.C , is said to have 
insulted the Chalukya Raja Chamunda and to have taken away his 
umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwa on pilgrimage to 
Banaras (B G I i. 162) A general of iinnja’s nephew, Bhoj*a, is stated 
to have invaded Anahilvad and sacked the capital, when Bhima I was 
engaged in a war against the King of Sindh (Tb 163) Yashovarman’s 
predecessor, Naravarman, is also stated to have continually raided and 
harassed the Gurjjm a-Man^ala {Ib 172-3) 

II. 168, Z 5 from foot There teas a Eat of Nahricala named. Oiirpal 

— Before he had been raised to throne, he 
had passed manij of his days in beggary 
and endured all the miseries of travel 
Dr Nizamu-d-din reads ‘ Kurpal ’, but makes no attempt to identify 
him I venture to say with some confidence, that he is no other than 
‘ Kumarpal ’ [or Kuvarpal] Chalukya who ruled from 1143 to 1173 A C 
He was bitterly hated by his predecessor, Siddharaja Jayasinha, who is 
said to have repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places and hair-breadth escapes are 
related with much gusto and wealth of detail by the Jama chroniclers, 
Hemachandra, Herutunga and others (Forbes, Eas Mala Rep 1874, 
pp 138-41; B GL 1 182-3) ‘ Kuvar’ is the Gujarati form of the Sanskrit 
Kumcira Gurpal is a miswriting of 

There is a cunous parallel of the story related by ‘Awfi in the 
Bappa Bhatti Charita, a biography of a Jama saint so named, which is 
incorporated in the P; abhavahacharita of Chandraprabhasun, written 
m 1277 A-, C The tale told there is that Amaraja, who reigned at 
Qanauj after his father Yasbovarman in the first quarter of the 9th 
century, was so charmed with the beauty of a low-caste ilatangi (Mang) 
dancing girl that he gave himself up to her embraces At last, the Jaina 
saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from 800 to 895 A C, 
made him realise the grievousness of his sin The exponents of the 
Hindu Dhai mashastras, on bemg asked by the kmg to prescribe the 
proper penance, decided that adequate expiation could be made only by 
the Raja embracing a red-hot copper image of the woman — as she was a 
Chandala As this meant certain death', Bappa Bhatti, who was the 
king’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the sinful deed had 
proceeded only from smfnl thought, that if he would keep his mind free 
from sinful thoughts, there would be no sinful deed, and that the best 
mode of expiation was the eschewing of all sinful thought The king 
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was delighted with this reasoning, and agreed to follow his advice. 
(Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s art. on the Bappa Bliatti Charita in J.B.B.R.A.S. 
1927, p. 112). ‘Awfi’s anecdote seems to be a replica of this old Jaina 
legend, with a change in the name. Bappa Bhatti is said to have 
converted Amaraja to Jainism, just as Hemachandra is stated to have 
brought over Kumarapala from Shaivism to the faith of Mahavira. 

II. 172, 1. 3. Bal Kamlic and the Governoi' of ZalniUstan. 

Kamalu’s date is fixed by the fact that his adversary ‘Amr [not 
‘Amru] bin Lais reigned from 265 to 287 H. = 878-900 A. C. Sachau 
suggests that Kamalu must be a hypoJcoristiJcon of some such name as 
Kamalavardhana (Alberuni’s India, II, 361 note), but R. B. Dayaram 
Sahni has recently published an inscription of Bhima, the father of Jaya- 
pala, from which it appears that the full -name was Kalakamalavarman. 
(Arch. Surv. Rep. 1917, p.20; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 21). According 
to the Bajatarangini (V. 232-3), the Kashmir king Gopalavarman 
deposed Samantadeva, the rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Waihind), 
and gave his kingdom to Toramana, son of Lalliya, (Kallar of Albaruni, 
12 ante), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, C. I, 83 and the authorities 
quoted there ; I. G. XIX. 150). This * Komaluka ’ must be the Kamalu 
of ‘Awfi and Alberuni. The British Museum possesses the unique coin of 
a king called ‘ Shri Kamara ’ or ‘ Khamarayaka’ which has been attributed 
to the Shahi Kamalu. (Cunningham, Coins of Blediaeval India, 59 ; 
Smith; I.M.C. I. 243-4). Kamaluka was succeeded by Bhima and he by 
Jayapala, the antagonist of Subuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Fardaaban (1, 6) is read as ‘ Puruan ’ or ‘ Purughan’ by 
Dr. Nizamu-d-din (Zoc. cit. 164). 1 suggest that the correct form is 
Parukan or Parukhan. We know that Ardashir Babakan or Papakan, 
the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian 
noble named Parukan or Farrukhan. Parrukhau was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who ruled from 709 to 722 A. C. 
(Houtsma,E. I. II. 69; Browne, Tr. of Isfandyar’s History of Tabaristan, 
99). Parrukan or Parrukhan was, in fact, a very common name at this 
time and Justi gives details about no less than twenty well-known men 
who bore it. {Iranien Nqmenhiich. 94-5). ‘ Sanjari ’ is an error for 
‘ Sijizi’jie. of ‘Sijistan’ or ‘ Sistan.’ 

II. 176, 1. 18. Rusal. 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Ratbal, Ratbil, Rasal, Ratsal, 
Ranbal, Zanbil, Rnnabil, etc. As the name occurs continuously in tbs 
Arab Chronicles in some corrupt shape or other, for more than ^^"0 
hundred .years beginning from A. H. 43, it seems clear that it u-aj cot 
the name of an individual, but the, designation of a dynasty or a 
ditary regal title. The Arab writers give one and the same name. 

Ratbal, Ranbal etc. to the ‘ Kabul Shah ’ or the Shah of Sifistiu 
out this period of more. than two centuries. H. H. 
must be Ratanpal (Elliot’s note, 417 post), while Raverty 
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up his mind between Eatanpal [Ratna-pala] and Ranapala (N. A 62), but 
neither of these emendations has found favour with other writers It 
seems unprofitable to indulge in further conaectures, but it may be per- 
missible to offer the suggestion that it maybe J‘jj Ran-zabal oi J* j-.j 
R ai-zabal, z.e. Rana or Rai of Zabul, the old name of Sistan Toramana, 
the father of Mihirahula and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul 
who conquered Sind and Malwa about 500 A. 0., is often styled Toramana 
Jauvula The name of ‘Rajuvula’ or ‘Ran^ubula’ is found on Indo-Scythian 
coins (Smith, I M C I. 66 note, 191 and 196) and there are monetary 
issues of the Ephthalites also in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shahi Jabula,’ 
‘ Shahi Janabula ’ or ‘ Shahi Jabuvla*. (Cunningham, Coins of the Later 
Indo-Scythians, 96-97 and 108-110) It is possible that the clue to the ‘Rusal’ 
puzzle hes here and that under it is disguised some such name or title 
as ‘ Ra-juvala ‘ Rai Jabula/ or ‘ Rano Jabnla’, ^ e King of Jabul, Jamil 
or Zadul It is possible that the name of the country itself is eponymous 
and that ‘ Jauvula ’ or Zobola was the name of some old Bphthalite kmg 
of great renown (Ib. 108-9) Indeed, the name Rajuvala or Ranjuhula 
seems to be older than the rise of the Ephthalites and some coins on which 
it is inscribed have been assigned to an Indo-Scythian Mahakshtrapa 
who reigned about 110 B C (Smith, loc cit 196) 

II 189, foot note It appears from a statement of Ibn Haugal that the 
Sultans used to reserve a large portion oftndtgo 
to themselves as a sort of i ogalty 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance and Phny says 
that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the pound (Tr Philemon Holland 
II 531) Baihaqi states that Sultan ilas'hd sent, on one occasion, twenty- 
five thousand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif of 
Baghdad and the members of his court (361, 1 10) Mr W. H More- 
land thinks that this Man must be the small Man of only two pounds, as 
having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on 
and the great money value of the article, twenty-five thousand mans or 
twenty-two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for those 
days (‘ Notes on Indian Maunds ’ in Ind Ant LX. 1931, p. 202) 

Danlatshah also relates that when Sultan Mahmud sought to make 
tardy reparation for his niggardliness to Firdausi, he sent him twelve 
camel-loads of indigo Unluckily, the beasts arrived at one gate of Tus 
only when the poet’s coffin was being carried out of the town by another 
gate {Tagkira, cd. Browne, 54). 

The point of the anecdote in the text is not very clear. The name of 
the minister was not Hasan Maimandi but Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi. 
When the father of the scamp begged the Vazir to forgive his son, 
because the son was an Ahmaq, (fool), whose name was Ahmad, 
he would seem to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
that " Every Ahmad is an Ahmaq,” ia Fool See the version m 
Nwamu'd'dln, J H. III. xi. i , p 222, 
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n.jl93, Z.rl4, Destruction of robbers bij Sultan Mas'ud. 

This story can be traced to the Siydsatnama of Nizamu-l-mullc, the 
Vazir of Malik ShahcSelinqi, -vvliich’ was composed in 435 H. 1092 A.C. — 
long before ‘Awfi’s Jaicami'a. The anecdote which follows about the 
poisoned apples is also related there, but with many variations. (Ed. 
Schefer, 58-65; Bombay Lith. Pt. i. 69-78). As Mas'ud was governor of 
Herat about 408 H. (Z.A. 74, 1. 18). the first story must relate to that period. 
In the Tdj’j7cli-i-Gustda's.nd. the Zlnatu-l-Majdlis (506 post), the hero of 
the apples anecdote is Mahmud himself, but there is no real difference, as 
the Prince Mas'ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan Mahmud 
so6n after dts conquest in 420 A. H. Mahmud was king, Mas'ud his 
lieutenant or viceroy and it is even said in the T- N. by Minhaj that 
Mahmud " placed Mas'ud on the throne of that country (272 infra). 

H. 193, 1. 18. In the desert of KhaUs there was a body of Kafaj and 
Buluchis loho robbed on the highioay. 

Hiabis lies on the edge of the Great Persian Desert (called Lut), 
which separates Kirman from Khiiriisan. (Dames, Baloeh Eace, 31, 33), 
It was the northern sub-district of Bardasir, one of the five divisions of 
the Kirman province. Lat. 30°-26' N., Long. 57°-42'' E. (L.E. C. 299, 322). 
The Kuch (written Qufs by others) were a lawless and most truculent 
-Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the mountains of Kirman from very 
early times, down to tlie seventh century of the Hijra. They, are said to 
have been finally exterminated only by Qutbu-d-din, the Qara Khitai ruler 
of Kirman, who reigned between 651-656 H. (Tdrtlch-i-Gusida^ Gibb 
Series, 180, 399, 418, 530). They had been severely trounced and almost 
decimated before by 'Azudu-d-daula Dilami also. (J. H. 80 note). 

There are two places called Tabas and it is far from easy to decide 
which of the two is meant. (1) T'lbas-i-Gilaki or Tabas-i-Tamr, i. e. 
Tabas of the Date. It lies on the border of the Great Desert of. Lut, 
where many of the roads meet, for which reason Baladhuri calls it the 
‘ Gate of Khurasan.’ (L. E, C. 359-60).. It is also described as a town in 
the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirman. ifkin. Tr. III. 67 note). 
Lat. 33°-^40'' N., Long. 56°-54'' E. But the Tabas of the text, the place to 
which some of the persons attached to the mission fled after the attack is, 
probably, the other Tabas — Tabas-i-GUnab, Tabasof the Jujubes or Tabas-i- 
Masinan, which lies some fifty miles east of Birjand (L, E. G. 361-2) and 
two marches from Qain. (Istakhri, loc. cit. 285, 1. 10). Lat. 33° N., Long. 
60° E. Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown in the 
map prefixed to Holdich’s Gates of India. See also Houtsma, E. 1. TV. 682. 
II. 196, 1. 14, He shoioed favour to Abu Suhail Rasihi and they con- 
spired against the great Khwaja ' Abdu-r-Bazzag. He 
quarrelled loith Ahmad Maimani and had him sus- 
pended and called to account. 

There is some blundering here. The same story is translated again 
by Dowson from the Zlnaturl-Majalis (612 infra), where the sentence 
28 
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runs thus. “Among these, he supported Ahu Suhal Raziki, whom he 
pitted against the good Khvraja, ‘Ahdu-r-Razz5q, son of (Ahmad) 
Hasan Maimandi,” and it appears to be more correct. At any rate, this 
Tuman could never have quarrelled with Ahmad Maimandi, as the latter 
had died so long ago as 424 A. H , 17 years before the accession of 
'Abdu-r-Eashid. The person 'suspended and called to account’ was 
really ‘Ahdu-r-Kazz5q his son and it is the latter who is said in the Zinat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ‘Abda-r*Rashid The father 
and son have been mixed up with each other in the version of the stoiy 
in this part of the volume Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps 
be read as or ‘ of Met v.’ Raziki or ‘ Razihi ’ 

also is dubious as Abu Sahl ig always styled ‘Zauzani by Baihaqi Can 
it be a miswriting of Bafizi which is used as a term of reproach 

for a Shi'a as a heretic ? 

Dowson says here and also at 311 -post, that be was unable to find 
this story in the Mss of the Jauxtmi'a which he bad used But it does 
occur in those which were consulted by Dr Nizamu-d-din, J H.Introduc 
tion, 63 

II 202, I IS Abii Bthan menftons - • that there exists an animal, 
called Sharii, 

Read ‘ Sharta ’ The last letter in the name is a consonant auH the 
'animal ’ is the Sanskrit ‘ Sharabba,’ a mythical beast which is described 
as a lion with an elephant’s trunk The Pnranic story is that when the 
Narasrmba avatar of Yishnu had destroyed the giant Bfiranyakashipu, 
his fury was so great that it began to destroy the whole world The gods 
appealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into the ‘ Sharabba ’, 
the terror of the lion Vishnu then changed himself into the Gandabhe- 
runda — another mythical monster apparently resembling a double-headed 
eagle, which can devour the 'Sharabha', the elephant and all living 
creatures ‘Awfi’s paraphrase of Alberum’s account is not quite accurate 
The animal is said by Alberuni to be found, not in the country “ east of the 
Ganges” or in “the forests of Oudh,” but in “ the plains of the Konkan 
called Dang” (Sachau’s Tr I 203, see also E D I 61). is a mis- 
reading of Konkan Dr Nizamn-d-dm’s Ms of ‘Awfi’s JaicamVa 
also reads ‘Konkan’ and ‘ Danafc ’ (Introd. p 37; IV xxiii No 2057, 
p. 257), but his gloss that ‘ Danak ’ is a “ sea-coast place situated to the 
south of Samhita in India,” is incomprehensible and founded on some 
misapprehension or madvertent error The Dang is a wild forest-region 
now included in the Khandesh district of the Bombay Presidency It is 
shown m Constable 31 D a 

II. 215, I 8 from fooL T/ie Ilat of Ajmer appears to hate been 

detected in some intrigue, ichich is very 
obscurely indicated 

Hasan ITizami is at times so intoxicated with the fumes of his own 
magniloquence that his speech is no more than a stutter, and Elliot 
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appears fo Iiave been unable lio malce mucli sense out of his verbiage. It 
may be therefore pertinent to cite the following statement from the 
Ha 7 nmira MalidJcavya. “ When Udayaraja, a great friend and ally of 
Prithviraja, heard of his captivity, he sat down before Delhi and besieged 
it. During the siege, a courtier of the Ghori Sultan suggested to his master 
that it would be becoming on his part to release the Chauhan. M‘uizzu-d- 
din, it is said, was so incensed by the proposal that he denounced the 
adviser as a traitor and ordered Prithvi Eaja to be imprisoned in the 
citadel, where a few das’s afterwards,he breathed his last.” (Ed. Kirtane, 
In trod. 20-21). Can this have been the obscure intrigue of the text? 

II. 217, 1. 9 from foot. The acew'sed J atiodn . . -r^had raised his hand 

in fight against Hdnsi. 

The name is a puzzle. It has been eonjeeturally interpreted as ‘ a 
body of Jats.’ But this will not bear to be looked into, because, as Elliot 
points out in the note, the singular is used throughout, and Jatwan him- 
self is explicitly stated to have been killed. Elliot seeks to evade the 
difficulty by suggesting that Jatwan must be supposed to have been 
“ a mere leader of the Jat tribe which still maintains its position in the 
neighbourhood of the scene of action But this quibble or supposition 
has not found much favour. I venture to think that is a mistrans- 
cription of Oht^ Chalnoan. The insurgent was a Chauhan, a member of 
the same tribe to which Prithvi Raja belonged, perhaps one of his 
paladins. Hasan Nizami did not know his name or had not troubled to 
ascertain it. It was enough for him that he came -of the same ‘ accursed 
stock ’ as the ‘ Kola Pithaura.’ 

This confusion between CjI yr and Olytv is not uncommon in Mss. 
On E.D. III. 109 and also on 245, Dowson and the B. I. text of Barani’s 
Ta}'t7ch~i-Firuz Shdhi read ‘ Jatwan’ [Jals], (65, 1. 4 f.f.; 483, 1. 4 f.f.) but 
the T. A. (104, 1. 8) and P. (1. 137, 1. 4 f. f.) write ‘ Chauhan’ in the coun- 
terpart passages. Jatwan is said to Have wrested the fort of Hansi from 
its Musalman commander. Now we know that Hariana — the district round 
Hansi and Hisar— had been under the sway of the Chauhans for many 
years before this and the fact is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions 
of V. S. 1337 (1280 A.C.) and 1384 (1327 A.C.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the Muhammadan' 
conquest. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. 104; Epig, Ind. V. App. p. 34; Ibid. I. 93). 
A very large number of Chauhans are still found on the site of their old 
kingdom near Karnal and Ambala. P.(L 61, 1. 11) makes Jatwan one of 
the relatives or connections of Bhimadeva, the Raja of Anhilwar, and 
states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak in 689 H., 
although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that he was killed. Elsewhere 
again, P. avers that Jatwan was the Commander-in-Chief of the Raja of 
Anhilwar and that he was routed and killed in attempting to repel 
Qutbu-d-din from before the fort of Anhilwara iioo years later in 691 
H. (I. 62, 1,3). He does not cite any authovky and his assei'tio • 
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be accepted as they -are in conflict with the contemporary^ chronicle In 
the C. H. I Jatwan is made “ the leader of an army of Jats ” who owed 
allegiance to Raja Bhim, bat P.’s statements about his escape and flight 
aro rejected and he is said to have lost his life at this time (UI. 41). 

II 218, I, 3, The soldiers of Islam came up to the army of Hind on the 
lorders ofBdgar, 

" The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west of Sirsa 
along the western border of Hissar district through Sirsa, Fathafaad, 
Hissar and Bluwani, gradually widening towards the south,” (I G. XIU 
Id 9) The southern and eastern parts of modern Bikaner arc included in 
this sandy region (/& VIEL 20) Hansi was the capital of Hariana, 
which was a part of Bagar It was in the centre of the old Chauban 
kingdom of Sapadalaksha, or Siwalik. (I A. XLI 17-19) 

11. 219 and note The rehclhon of Etraj, brother of the Bat of Ajmer, 
The real name is neither Hiraj nor Dhiraj, nor Bhuraj or Bahraj as 
Bavorty (T N Tr.517 note) will have it, but Han raja. This is now known 
from the Prithviraja Kavya—a Sanskrit poem written by a contem- 
porary Kashmiri author (J R A S. 1913, pp. 275, 278-9). According to 
another work also, the Eammira Maha-Kavya—a poetical biography of 
HammTra Chauhan of Ranthambor, composed by.Nayachandra Sun about 
1430 A 0— Hanraj was the brother of Prithvirnj On beanng of his 
death, he abandoned himself to despair, took no, thought of the govern- 
ment and passed his time, in the company, of women and musicians. But 
when Shihabu-d-din invaded his country, he performed the Sak and 
ascended the funeral pile with all the members of his family (Eirtane’s 
Edit, Introd. 21-22) 

11 220,1.17. The son of Bdi Ptthaura sent abundant treasure , 
together with three golden melons, which with extreme 
ingenuUy had been cast in moulds etc. 

The name of this son is said, by Nayachandra Suri, to have been 
Goymdaraja but others give it as Rainsi The things sent were not ‘ melons ’ 
but hettle drums Pakhruddin Mnbarakshah also states that there were 
four Kharbtisas which weighed three hundred mans and that Qatbu-d-din 
sent them all to the Sultan M'aizzu-d-din Sam, who presented one of 
them to his brother Ghiyasn-d-din The latter had it conveyed to Herat 
and iheJdm't Mosque in that town was constructed out of the proceeds 
of the Khai^bum (Ed ^Ross, 22-23) A similar statement is found also in 
Mmhaj’s X N (91, 18 f. f — Raverty, Tr 404) The word-'jj’j^ does not 
here mean ‘ melons but ‘ kettle drums ’ or Nagai as shaped like melons, 
and Minbaj speaks of them as golden drums’ A 

according to the^Ghtydsu-l-Lnghatj a a great drum or Naqara* 

II. 224, Z 13.j^ Etsamu'd-dtn'Ulbak 

The right reading is (Ughlabafc' in the X N Bibl. Ind text, 

378, 1. 10, and at 305 .m/) a Raverty has Aghhlbak (Tr T. N 627) and he 
is followed in the 0. H, I. (IIL 42). 
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nislraii-d'dm is racnlioncd by ‘Av?fi in tho J mccnni' aU'l-Hifmyat 
and the tUlc is road there as ‘Aghlabak,’ *Awfi says that Hisamu-d-din 
was falsely accused by Jamal Parsni and Qazi Sluhammad Gardezi of 
extortion, in connection with the affairs of Miyana [Bayana?] and that 
when those charges were found, on investigation by Nizamu-l-Mullc 
Junaidi, tho Prime iSIinistcr of Illiitimish, to be baseless, the slanderers 
were ])ublicly disgraced. (J. Iji. III. xix, 9 = No. 1729, p. 228). Ughli 
in Turki is said to mean ‘ Prince ' or * General ' and the title may signify 
‘ Chief of Princes or Generals’. 

II. 225, 13. Jihtar, supported hj an orinp, hastened to the borders 

ofDehli. 

Elliot notes that the name is written ‘ Jihtar ’ and ‘ Jhitar,’ I submit 
that it stands for ' Jaitra .Sinha’ — a form which occurs, not'infrequently, 
in the dynastic lists of Hindu principalities. In the C.H.L III. 43, and 
Kaverty’s Tr. of the 'P. N. (519 note), he is called ‘ Jhat Rai,’ but this 
is an impossible name for a Hindu. There is a somewhat similar name in 
tho Ghnchnaii^a, where it is spelt variously as ‘Jliatra,’ ‘Chatcra’ 
(E.D.1. 141 and note), * Jetar ' or * Chilra ' (Kalich Beg’s Translation, 31) 
and this may bo meant for some such form as Jaitra (Sinha) or' Chhatra’ 
(Sinha). In any case, Jhat Rai, Jihtar and Jhitar arc alike untenable. 
It is not easy, in the absence of any other clue than the name, to identify 
the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered that this ‘ Jihtar ’ 
may be the Jlalnrajaputra Jayanta Sinha of an inscription at Bhiumal, 
which is dated in V.S. 1239-1183 A.C. (B.G.I. i. 470, 474). There is a 
temptation to identify him also with tho Jaitsi Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the cause of tho 
disastrous feud between Bhima Clulukya and Prithvi Raja. (Forbes, 
His Mala, Ed. 1921, 1. 202 note and 215). But tho talc told by Chand 
Bardai seems lobe a fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is 
more than doubtful. This Jayanta Sinha of Bhinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between c. 1249 and 1262 V.S. = 1192 
and 1205 A.C. He was the son of Kolhana, eleven of whose inscriptions 
I'anging from 1221 to 1249 V.S. = 1164 to 1192 A.C. have come to light. 
(Epigr. lud. XI. 46-52). Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son 
Udayasinha who was Raja of Jhalor and ruled circa V.S. 1262 to 
1305 = 1205 to 1219 A. 0. (Ifttc?. 73; Tessitori, Bardic Survey of Eaj- 
putana, J.A.S.B. 1914, pp, 406-7. See also my note on 1. 16, p. 236 infra), 
II. 226, 1. 24. They marched towards Thangar. 

This name is written Thankar, Bhankar and Bhangar at 297 and 
304 infra. Ranking (B. I. 51, Tr. 1. 71 note) and th'e writer of the Article 
on Budaon in the I. G. are mistaken in identifying it with Bangarh near 
Budaun. P. (I. 59, 1. 2) asserts, in his characteristically careless way, 
that it is now known as Bayana and Raverty has reiterated and dissemi- 
nated the error. (T. N. Tr. 471 note). But Thangar is really ' Tahangarh;’ 
a fort lying, about id TjuVcssowf ft of Bayana, (Seeley, Road Bcwkof Indiaj 
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19) Mmhaj states that it was in the country of Bayana (304 infra). 
It was built by Tahanpal [Tribhuvanapala] Jadon, the ancestor of the 
EajasofKarauli (I G. XV. 27) The contemporary writer Falchru-d-din 
Mubarak Shah calls it Tahank(g ?)m, and says it was taken in 

592 H, {Tarikh, Ed. Eoss, 23, 1 5 f. f ) Tahangarh is now in the State of 
Karauli and lies 24 miles north of Karaali town. Bayana is now in 
the State of Bharatpnr. (I. G XV 27, 34) The Hdja of Bhangar [Bede 
Tahangar] is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Uuharakshahi also (E D IV. 62, 

I. 9 f f g n my note) Tahangarh was a place of importance even in 
Babur’s days and is mentioned by him in his Ttizul. {B N. Tr 538) It is 
marked in the Oxford Indian School Atlas of John Bartholomew, PI 24, 
and also in the I G Atlas, PI 34, E 2 The local pronunciation now 
seems to be Timangarh 

II. 229, last line. The people (of Pali and Nodtd) had collected under 

their leaders, Rat Karan and Darabars in great 
numbers at the foot of Mount 'Abu 

‘ Rai Karan ’ is called * Knnwar Pal ’ in the CHI. III. 43, bat con- 
temporary inscriptions of the Gujarat Cbalnkyas and other ruling dynas- 
ties now enable us to restore both the names correctly cjXis an error for 
Cjjf Kirat, i € , Kirtipala Chanhan of Nadole, who is known to have 
wrested Jalor from its former rnlers, the Paramaras (LG XIV 301) 

The Chauhans of Nadole were a branch of the rnling family of 
Sambhar and were feudatones of the Gujarat Cbalnkyas The first king 
of Nadole was Lakshmana, a younger son of Vakpatiraja One of his 
descendants, Asaraja had a son Alhana who had two sons, Kelhapa and 
Kirtipala Several of their inscriptions dated in the 13ch century V. S. 
have been found. (Epig Ind. XI, 72, 77, Vaidya, H M.H I HI 302, 
G H Ojha’s Hindi Tr of Tod’s Rajasthan, 40, Ray, D. H.N.I 1123-1132). 

Udayasinha his grandson submitted to Iltntimish (236 infi a) about 
1215 A C Darabars is Dharavarsha Paramara, Chief of Abu, who was 
the son of Yashodhaval He was the general of the Gujarat army both m 
the battle of 1178 and of 1197 A C The Paramara rulers of Abu had 
been feudatories of the Gujarat Chaldkyas ever since the reign of 
Siddfaaraja (1094-1143 A C), if not earlier. (B. G Li 160) Fifteen 
contemporary epigraphs prove that Dharavaroba ruled at Abu from 1163 
to 1218 A C as the feudatory of four kings of Gujarat (Ojha, loc. at, 
384; Vaidya, I c IH. 301-2, Doff, C I 175, 220; Ras Mala, L 225, 253, 
I A XI 220- LVL 47-48) 

F gives the names of the leaders of the Gujarat army as ‘ Walan and 
Darabsi’ (I 62, 1 9 f f ) ‘ Walan’ must be a miswriting of or ijk 
j e , Pahlan, the short form of Prahladanadeva— the younger brother of 
Dharavarsha. The town of Pahlanpnr near Abn is said to have been 
founded by and named after this Prahladana or Pahlan Deva (Forbes, 
loc. cif 261-2) ‘Darabsi’ is only a perversion of Dharavarsha 

The battle is sftid to have taken place on Sunday, the 13th of Rab'iu- 
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1-awwal 593 A. H. ’ TKe Julian equivalent of 13tli Eab*i I. Eisabi, 3rd 
February 1197, was a Monday. Tlie date given may have been the 
18th according to the ‘Hilali,* the ‘ Kuyyat * or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

II. 231, 1. 19. His Dman, or Mdhtea Aj Deo was not disposed to 
surrender so easily. 

F. (I. 62, last line) calls him ‘ Jadah Dev ’ '*-*?•. The real name was 

probably Baj Deva or Vaj Deva. We know that Bach Deva or Bachharaja 
or Vaehharaja [Vatsaraja] was the prime minister or Amatyaof Parmardi- 
deva, ‘ the accursed Parmar ’ of this author. He was a poet and wrote six 
dramas entitled Riipaka Shatkam, which have been published in the 
Gaikawad’s Oriental Series. BaccKon, a small town about fifteen miles 
north-east of A jaigarh, is said to have been founded by this Baj Deva or 
Bachha Raj and an inscription dated V. S. 1376 (1320 A. 0.) has also been 
found near an old tank in which the town is called Vacchiun, (LG.V. 
130). Baj, Bachha, Vachha are vernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vafsa, Calf, 
II. 231, 1. 12 fi'om foot. On Monday, ike 20111 of Rajah 699 H. [Kalan- 

jar surrendered], 

20th Rajab 599 H. = 4th April 1203, Friday, 

8th Eajab 599 H. = 23r'd March 1203, Sunday. 

20th Eajab 698 H. = 15th April 1202, Monday. - 
Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah puts the event into 599 H. (24, 1. 1 f. f.) 
and so does F. (I. 62, 1. 4 f. f.). T. A. and B. do not specify the year. The 

I, G. (XIV. 312) and Mr. Vincent Smith (0. H. I. 222) vote for 1203 A.O. 
but Sir Wolseley Haig favours 1202 (0. H. I. III. 47). If 699 H. is 
right, the correct date must be 8th (not 20th) Rajab {Ruyyat) 599 H. — 
Monday, 24th March 1203. and are often confused in the 
Semitic script and 20th Eajab may be an error for Sth Rajab [Ruyyat], 
But the week-day works out correctly with 20th Rajab, [Hisdhi] 598 also, 

II. 233, 1. 11. He went immediately to Amir Dad Hasan, tke lord of a 

standard. 

‘ Amar-i-Dad ’ (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of his office and 
Hasan only and not ‘ Dad Hasan ’ was his personal name._ The Amir-i- 
Dad was also called ‘ Dadbak ’ at this period, just as the ‘ Ariz ’ was also 
called Mir-i-‘Arz or ‘Arzbegi.’ Barani says Nizamuddin was the Amlr-i- 
Ddd of Sultan Mu'izzu-d-din Kaiqubad (T. F. i48, 1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as Dadbak (126, 1. 5 = E. D. HI, 126), which shows that 
the two official titles are identical. The same author states that Malik 
Taju-d-din ‘Iraqi was Amir-i-Dad-i-Laskkar, Judge-Advocate-General of 
the Army, in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (358, 1, 1 ; 361, 1, 17). 

II. 234, note. (The river) Sodra is so called from tke old town of tkat 
name on its eastern hank. 

It is more correctly described as the ‘ River of Sodra,’ just as the 
Ravi is spoken of as the ‘Eiver of Lahore ’ and it is arguable that 
the town was founded and named after the river. Tbj — ^’d Hindu 
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name df .tKe 'Cliittab' iwaa "GhanSrabhaga and Abnl J'^zl saysithat~it 
IS made up of two streams, the CKandra and ,the BKaga, which unite near 
Khatwar [piishtwar] , (Zera. iTr. rll '310) ‘Utbi speaks of it < as [the 
‘ Chandraha ’ (E D II 41) and so also Baihaqi (Ih. 120 , Text, 328,' J 3) 
and ^Iber^ni^CE D.I„68 , Tr. Sachau, I 206, 259). The mutation of the 
Sanskrit ‘ Cha ’ into ‘ S ’ or ‘ Sh ’ is very common and Chandraha would 
become Sandraha, Sandra, <Sondra;and Sodra The [town of Jandaruz 
(Chandrur or ^Chandrawar) }whieh .was on the' banks of the river of 
Jandarud (the Chanda-rud, z e.,Chand-ab or Chin ab) is mentioned by Ihn 
Hauqal (EDI 40), and this is, most probably no other than the town of 
Sodra Sodra must have been originally Chandra pura, 'then , Chandra war, 
CKandror, Sandror and .Sodra, by the metathesis of the vowel. Sangwan 
which IS said to be within the borders, of Multan may be Sanawan in 
Muzaffargarh, Punjab, g. v. Constable, ^24 D b. 

II. 236, 1 . 3. Some impious men .. inflicted five or six desperate 
wounds upon him [M^fiiezu-dzd^n Sam] 

The word uped in, the original is^*-^^ (Baverty, T.N'Tr 485 note) 
which indicates that m this author’s, op iniouas well as in that of Minhaj, 
who speaks of them as ‘Malahida "Pidals or desperadoes’ 

(T N Text, 124, 11 2,3), thejoSsassins-^ere Pedais ;of ' the Batini or 
Ism’ailiya order M'mzzu-drdin.Sam had been at war with these heretics 
throughout his life. Hebad.dnven them out of Multan^ 571 H (T N 
243 post) and m 595 H., he had routed and expelled them from Khurasan, 
where they had established their sway. The sect had developed 
assassination into a fine art and Tule gives a list of nearly twenty 
distinguished men — Khalifs, Ralmg Princes and their Vazirs (mcluding 
two Europeans, Raymond Count of ,Tnpoli and iConrad of Montferrat, 
titular King of Jerusalem)— rwho were murdered by its emissaries 
in the course of the century intervening between 1092 and 1191 A 0 
(Tr Marco Polo, I 146) and there is still another long list of their victims 
in Browne (L H P II. 311-2) Baizawi (E D. II 258) and Hajji Dablr 
also state that the assassins were Malahidas of the Ism’aih sect (Z W 
682, L 16) 

Finshta is chiefly responsible for the -dissemination of the error that 
the assassins were Gakkhars He has been followed by Elphmstone (p 367), 
Thomas (C P K D. 12) and others ,But his account is enriched with 
so many adventitious details, that it looks more like a dramatic recon- 
struction of the scene by a poet or painter than -real history The number 
of the conspirators was, if we are to believe him, oust twenty One of 
them wounded the Sultan’s gatekeeper with a knife and fled and when the 
other attendants were all gatheied round him, some others cut open the 
tent in which M‘aizza-d-dini\ as lying down and inflicted just twenty-two 
knife- wounds upon his person. (I 60, 1 7) P does not state his authority 
But it would appear that the idea of ascribing the assassination to the 
Gakkhars is not older than the 16th century. Yahiyabm ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
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who wrote the Labbii-Haioarilch in 1541 A, 0. seems to have said that tlie 
conspirators were i^-^*** ol'''!-*’ ‘ Hindi Ficldis Qizi Ahmad Gliaffari who 
compiled the Nus:tkh-i-Jalidmrd in 972 H. then turned this phrase into 
‘ Bliokhar Fiddls ’ (cited in Ellliot, Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, Persian Extracts, pp. 34, 37). 
This was followed in tlic X* A. (20, 1. 1) and the Tartkh-i-Alfi (T. N. Tr. 
486 note). P. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same time 
perverted the name ‘ Khokhar ’ into ‘ Gakkhar.’ The Gakkhars are not 
mentioned by any of the older historians and their name occurs for the 
first'time only in the Memoirs of. Babur (16th century). Most modern 
ethnologists are agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct. (Raverty, 
T. N. Tr. 455 Note). See also Mr. H. A. Rose’s Art. in the Ind. Ant. 
isXXVI (1907), p. 4. 

li, 237, 1 . 10 from foot. This army .icas draion out near the 

Bdgh-i-Jun {the Jamna Garden). 

So also in the T. N. (Text, 170, 1. 12; 323 infra\ where the battle is 
said to have been fought in the plains 0j=^^) of the Jumna, but the 
better copies have and this is the preferable reading. (Raverty, 
Tr. 606 and note). See also my note on 3B7, 1. 10, post. 

II. 238, 1. 16. Udi Sdh the accursed^ took to the four walls of Jalewar. 

\Ve may safely identify this Udi Sah‘ with Udaya Sinha Ohaharaana 
(Chauhin), who is called ruler oE Javalipura [Jalor] in the Kolophon of 
a Manuscript of the Viveka-vildsa of Jinadatta, who flourished under 
him about 1220 A. 0. Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala 
Chauhan of Nadole— Rai Karan of p. 230 aTzic— and ruled between 1206 
and 1249 A.C. He was a contemporary of "Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka 
and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married to Udayasinha’s daughter, 
(Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. 1883-4, p. 156 ; I. A. 
VI. 190; B. G. I. i. 474-3; Duff, 0. 1. 179, 185; Epig. Ind. XL 55-57). 

11. 239, 1. 18. [)S'/ia??zsw-<f-di7z Mtutimush] advanced with a large army 
to Sdmdnd ichich he reached on Monday, the 3rd of 
Shatowal 612 H. 

This was Monday, 25th January, 1216 A. C. Minhaj says the battle 
was fought near Narain or Tarain, 324 infra. Samand may be Samanain 
Patiala, which lies about 40 miles nortli-west of Tarain or Tirauri. 

II. 241, 1. 22. Conquest ofKalewar (.Giodlior) Behdr and Bdrah. 

Barh (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the right bank of 
the Gauges, 44 miles east of Dinapore, which last is 10 miles west of 
Patna. Constable, 29 A c. It is now the headquarters of the north- 
eastern sub-division of the same name in Patna district. (I. G. VII. 15) . 
Bakhtyarpur which is named after Muh.ammad-i-Bakhtyar is now in 
Barh. I. 6. s.n. ■ • 

II. 242, 1. 20. Ndsiru-d-din died shortly after of grief and the ioat of 
his life teas drowned in the whirlpool of death. 

Whether Qubacha was drowned by accident or by design is not 
■ u . ’ ’ 
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quite clear The author’s words are equivocal and may imply either 
death by misadventure or dolibernlo suicide Jlinhij slates explicitly 
(301 infra) that “he drowned himself m the Indxis^^ 

(Text, 144, 1 15) F. merely says that he “ got into a boat and was drowned 
■in the sea (or river) ” (I C 6 , 1 7) and the y, A (28, 1. 7 f f.) is even more 
obscure It may bo therefore pertinent to draw attention to the fact that 
‘Awfi speaks not only of his having deliberately committed suicide, hut 
quotes a Jiuh'at whicli ho is said to have recited, before throwing liimsclf 
into the river. The verses are • 

tr' ^ cib y /j- S’ 

^ ft I Oil S 

<J* py' (si y: 

The quatrain is cited on the authority of *Awfi by Hajji Dabir also. 
(Z W. II. 696, 11 22-3) 

In view of the cxpli cit declarations of these contemporary authors— 
both of whom had been in the service of Qubacha — it seems safe to hold 
that Qubacha did commit fdo de se It should be noted that Slinhuj 
mentions the event in two passages and the second is even more emphatic 
than the first \j Jff jLi>. j\ ( 173 , I. 11) 

Ravcrty translates it thus "He threw himself from the walls of the 
for tress of Bhakarin to the waters of the Pani-fib and drowned himself ” 
(p. 614) Minhaj and 'Awfi were both present on the spot and the latter 
gives the exact date of the suicide as Thursday, 19lh Juraadi II, 625 
H. (202 ante). The Hijn date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 
1228 A 0 

The question is left open m the C H I (III p 54) and no opinion is 
pronounced, but the contemporary evidence points clearly to premeditated 
self-immolation and not to accident or misadventure. The non-committal 
verdicts of the later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no 
other contemporary sources of information than those we possess 
II 246, I 14. Hijra 160, A D 776, Oonquesf of the town of Barada 

Biladuri also mentions an expedition by boats against Narand or 
Barbad (-^J^ or in the days of the Khalif Mansur, who reigned from 
186 to 158 A. H (E D I 127) Elliot notes that the Manuscript in the 
British Museum reads ‘ Barbad ’ and surmises that ‘ Barbad ’ may be the 
Barda Hill district of Jaitwar near Porbandai m Katluawnd (EDI 
125, 444) Alberuni states that soon after Mansura was founded, Banka, 
a disaffected subject of ‘ Balaba ’ (Falabhi), persuaded the Arab lord of 
Mansura to send a naval expedition against that town The king of 
‘Balaba ’ was killed in a night attack and his people and town were 
destroyed. Alberuni gives no date, but as Mansura was founded about 
760 A C and as the latest Valabhi copper-plate is dated in 766 A. C , it 
has been suggested that this expedition to ‘Barbad’ which was des- 
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patched bj" sea in 77G A. C. may bo the one referred to by Alberuni, Dr. 
Bhayvanlal Jndraji tells ns th'al in some Jaina chronicles, the destruction 
of yalabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some Era, which 
he thinks must be that of Vikrama, i. e. in 770 A.G. (B.G.I. i. 94-6 and 
note). But the two dates do not exactly tally and the whole question is 
enveloped in doubt. The Hindu accounts give several other conflicting 
and discordant dates for the destruction of Yalabhi which are cited 
by Dr. Bhagvanlal, but which it would bo infructuous to repeat here, as 
they really lead nowhere. The actual cause of the destruction of the town 
of Yalabhi also— fire, flood or foreign invasion — lias been the subject of 
dispute and the truth seems past finding out, as nothing decisive can be 
inferred from the ruins on the spot. 

II. 249, 1. 15. He fined the inhabitants of Multan 20000 dirhams. 

'Ulbi says (Text, 863, 1- 3=E. D. II. 32) that the amount was twenty 
thousand thousand dirhams. Qardozi states that Abu-l-Putuli Da‘ud bin 
Nasr was compelled to paya tribute of twenty thousand thousand dirhams 
annually. (Z.A. 97, last line). Mahmud’s dirhams were silver pieces weighing 
from about 40 to 50 grs. (Rodgers, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
liluscum, Part lY ; Catalogue of Dr. "White King’s Colleetion of Coins, 
Part III. Sect. XXIV). 20000 dirhams would have contained only about 
as much silver as 6000 of our rupees, which appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan — a kingdom 
which is said by Mas'udi, though with some exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 150000 villages. (E. D. I. 23; Tr. Sprenger, 384). Influenced 
most probably by some such consideration, P. (I. 25, 1. 8) turns 
it into an annual tribute of 20000 gold dirhams and he 

has been followed in the C. H. I. (III. 15), but there is no warrant for the 
whittling down of the amount or for the substitution of ‘ gold ’ for 
‘ silver ’, in cither of the two contemporary historians, ‘Utbi or Gardezi. 
The discrepancy between the primary authorities and the later compilers 
is most probably duo to the omission by some scribe of the second jfi/* 
or ‘ thousand ’—a frequently recurring error. 

II. 249, Z. 18. Bhim, the chief of Anhahcara had gone to the fori of 
Kandahat. 

Variants, Kliandama, Khandaba (g.u. 473 infra), Kandana, Khandana 
etc. The location of this mysterious fort has taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators and at least five identifications bearing a superficial 
phonetic resemblance have been suggested. Dr. Buhler was in favour of 
Kanthkot in Vagad (East Kachh), Watson of Gandhvi on the Kathiawad 
coast, a few miles north-east of Miani near Porbandar, Reinaud of Gandhar 
at the north of the Dhadar river near Broach, and Elliot of Khandadhar 
at the north-east angle of Kathhiawad. (473 infra ; B.G.I. i. 167 and note). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks that it must be Bet Shankhodhar at the north- 
western extremity of Kathiawad (C. H. I. III. 25), though he admits that 
the description is not applicable to Shankhodhar and he is obliged to add 
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that “ if the chronicles are to be credited, it was possible in those days to 
reach the island on horseback at low tide, though it cannot bo done now” 
'As there is no evidence to indicate that any great change has taken place 
on this coast, his snggestion may be safely dismissed 

The only cine to a correct solution is the statement that the ford 
near Kandahat was so exceedingly treacherous that “ if the wind blew a 
little, all would be submerged ” or, as the Taj ilch-t-Alfi expresses it, “if 
the tide should rise a little at the time of their passing, it would drown 
them all.” (473 infra) This is the i eal crux of the matter and the 
phenomenon to which reference is made must be a Bore — “ a tidal wave 
of great height and force which appears in certain rivers at the period of 
high or spring tides Rushing from the estuary along the gradually 
narrowing channel of the river, the impelling force resolves the water 
into a huge wall or wave which carries everything before it ” (Yule, H J 
s V Macareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places m India, 
where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Macareo or Mascaret, (as it is variously 
called), viz , the Bore in the Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay 
There is no such * tidal wave ’ either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named Ibnn-l-Athir’s 
description is applicable only to Cambay or Kanbahat and the Bore 
there The phenomenon was well-known to Mas'udi, who was hugely struck 
by it He writes of it thus “ The ebb here is so marked in this estuary 
that the sand lies quite bare and only in the middle of the bed hesalittle 
water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left dry in the water, like the 
sand of a desert , the tide coming in from tEe sea caught him, although he 
ran as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding his swiftness ” (Tr Sprenger,278=Pra«’tes I 
255) There is a refeience to it in Ibn Batuta also (Defr^mery, IV 60) 
andseveralof the old European writers, g jr DeBarros(II ii Cap 9), Var- 
Ihema (Tr Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr Dames, I 138), Pietro della Vallo(Tr, 
of 1665, p 33) and Hamilton (U 83) were greatly impressed by it The 
last of these authors informs us that “ a body of water comes rolling m 
on the sand . . and whatever body lies in its way it overturns and no ship 
can evade its force, but in a moment is overturned.” (Yule, loc cit), 
Ibnu-l-Athir says that ‘ Kandahat ’ was about forty fai saTchs distant 
from Somanath Now Cambay is in Lat 22°-18' N , Long 72°-39' B and 
Somanath in 20°-55'', Long 70°-26' E , a map-distance of about 165 miles 
According to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south Ahmadabad (Gaz. 179) 
and Somanath 210 south-west of it (76 923) — a difference of about 160 
miles Forty farsaWis would be equal to about 160 miles at 4 miles to 
the farsaJeh Alberuui says Somanath' is 30 farsoMis from Cambay, * 
about 150 miles (E D. I 66), as he reckons the farsaJeh at five miles 
11.251,2 S from foot. When the elephants were brought before 

Shihaburd-din they all saluted except the 
white one 
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This wonderful story of Jayaeliand’s wliito elephant refusing to rnalte 
the Salam to the victor of liis master finds a parallel in Manueci’s tale of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan's favoui'ite elephant, Khaliq-dad, refusing to 
salute Aurangzeb after his usurpation and of his running amuck when 
induced to do so by a trick. That animal also is said to have died of grief 
on the very day on which Shah Jahan expired, (Sloria, 11. 10, 127). E. says 
tiiat as Jayaehand’s white elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given 
awaj- some days after the battle to Aibak and that it died on the third day 
after Aibak’s death. (I. 61, 1. 11 f.f.). Other equally tall stories are told 
in connection with the snlaming of elephants. Tavernier assures us that 
when elephants from India and other parts of the world see a Ceylon ele- 
phant, they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of their 
trunks on the ground and then elevating them. He emphatically assures 
us that, incredible as it may appear, this statement is quite true. (Tr. Ball. 
II, 317). His contemporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that 
“ Ceylon elephants exact homage from 0.11 others, which prostrate them- 
selves submissivelj' before them.” (New Account of Bast India and Persia, 
Calcutta Reprint, 169). But these asseverations are derided by Sir J. E. 
Tennant as ‘ fanciful.’ (Ceylon, 11. 380). 

■p.’s story of the tragic end of Jayaehand’s white elephant must, if 
Eaverty is right, be a fable. It would appear from the contemporary 
sources cited by him that : . ' animal was really presented after Shihabu- 
d-din’s death by his nephew Ghijmsu-d-dTn Mahmud, to Muhammad 
Khwarizmshah, It was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief 
after his demise. (T. N. Tr. 258, 402. 470 notes). Old histories abound in 
similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Yadgar, who is inordinately partial to the 
fabulous, says that the Raja of Jharkhand had a white elephant which' 
never “ threw dust upon its head.” (B. D. lY. 362 note). Modern zoo- 
logists discredit these yarns and have exploded much of the ‘ mythology 
of the elephant,’ 

n. 255, 1. 1. The Nizanm-t-taioarilch. 

These extractsfromBaizawi’s History are full of demonstrable errors 
and serve only to introduce further confusion into the perplexed chrono- 
logy of the Ghaznavides. E. G. Browne .justly says of the Nhamu-i- 
taimrilth that it is a dull and jejune little book, scarcely worth pub- 
lishing. It is doubtful if it contains anything new or valuable end it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a iuns- 
consult, theologian and commentator.” (L. H. P. III. 100). 

II. 255, 1. 11. Muhammad was taken prisoner and sent io tE? /Arf 

Ttnlhnrl 
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;^’ukharj8tftn (Bd Oooie, 276, J G; 280, ! 1, Lc .Strnngp Tv.E C, 428) 
and Abu] Fidti makes iL the capital ol lh.it district, (Vide Ttn, Tr HI 88 
note) Minha] calls it Walalch [Rede, Walaj], O’ N, Tc/t 343, 349, 359) 
Holdichsa>s it was just north of Qundun (G T. 272) and it is shown on 
lus Hap Bat. 37°-0', Long. G9°.0'. F. slates (I 40, ]. 14) that Walaj in 
which Muhammad was interned is also called 'Khalnj’and Elliot con- 
sequently seeks to identify it with Kclat-i-Ghil/Ai (E.D. IV 192 note), but 
the gloss as well ns the conocclnre must be rejected. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna had a mint at Walwnlij and silver dirhams struck by lam at a 
place, the name of which has been read ns jlj axe in the British Museum 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oncnlnl Coins, 11 p 148, No 503, Thomas, 
J.R A.S XVII), I suggest that the right rending is Walwiily 

11. 266, L 10. JSultnn S'a'id Mahmud heard from his father. 

Mote ‘ S'aid ' is not a name or part of the name of the Saltan, but a 
laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signifying ‘Happy, blessed, 
august ’ Sultan Sanjar, Sultan Ghiyfi'^U'd-din Muhnmmad-i-Sira and Ins 
brother LIu‘iz/u-d din as well as Illutmish arc all called ‘S' aid’ on pp. 
279, 2S0, 281 end 801 tiifra by Minhaj 

n, 267, I 4 from foot Alptigin . icrcsfed Ohaznm from the hands 

of Amir Anuk 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, variously sjiclt The correct form 
seems to bo [Abu Bakr] La wile. The history of thcjncdcccssors of Subuktigin 
in Ghazna 18 obscure and there 18 considerable divergence of opinion on 
tlio subject Vide Khwandamlr in E.D. IV. 159 and Jillliot’s remarks there. 
Raverty has a lengthy nolo on the bubject (T N Tr. 71-73), in which ho 
maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight years and died in 852 H, that 
Ishaq his son was in power upto 355 II, that Ishaq was suceccdcd by 
Bilkdtigin whoso rule lasted for eight years upto 362 and that ins 
successor Piroj was defeated and expelled by Subuktigin in 867 R. 

Dr Nazim who has recently rc-oxammed the whole question arrives 
at the following conclusions — Alptigin conquered Ghazni about 
2 i-l-Hi 3 ja 351 H. after a siege of four months, but died after a reign of 
only eight months (not years), on 20th Sh'aban 352 H. Abu Islmq, after 
being driven away by Abu ‘Ali, [son of Abu Bakr] ‘ Lawik’ returned and 
defeated Abu ‘Ah on 27th Shawwdl 354 H Ishaq died on 25th 
^i-l-q’ad 355 H, Bilkdtigin ruled for eight or nine years from 355 to 864 
H and Pirey from 864 to 27th Sh'aban 366 H. (M G 24-27, 175-176) 
Minhdj IS therefore right in saying (269 tnfi a) that Saltan Mahmud was 
bom in the 7th year of Bilkdtigin 

II 268, 1. 15. On the 27th of Sh'dbdn A JI.366, on Friday... . -he 
[Stibukltgln) . .was confirmed tn the govei nment. 

Fasih’s Mujmtl (quoted in Raverty, Tr T» N. 73 note), F. (I 18, 

1. 8 f f ), B. (I 8 — Tr I 14) and Elphinstono (p 820) give the year 
as 867 H , but this must be an error as 27th Sh'afaan, 367 H., or 9th 
April 978 A. C. was a Tuesday. Ibnu-l-Ajhir (Ed. Tomberg, VIII. 507) 
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gives the same date as As 27tli Sh'aban, 36G H.=20th April 977 

A. C. irns a Friday (ind. Eph.), it must be correct. The date given in 
the C. H. L (p. in. 11) is 9th April 977 A. 0., bat it mast be a misealea- 
lation, as that day was a Monday and its Hijri synchronism was lOtJi 
Sh‘aban 3G6, not 27th. 

H. 268, ?. 2 from foot. AU the sources of internal dissensions in 

Khurasan icere eradicated \b]} Siibiiktigin]. 

^ t)i-I J- jl j p. 8, 1. 4. “ And he uprooted the stock 

of the heresy of the Batjniya from [all parts of] Khurasan.” The Batiniyas 
were identical with the Qaramita, Malahida, Isma ilia or T'alimiya. ‘ Batin ’ 
means ‘ inner, esoteric ’ and they were so called because they taught an 
‘ Inner ’ or ‘ Secret Doctrine ’ based on the allegorical interpretation 
(JiA') of the Quran and the Law of Islam. Their Imams also claimed to 
be the sole inheritors and guardians of that Law. (Browne, L.H.P.II. 196). 
II. 269, h 20. Amh\ Suhulctigin saw in a dream. 

Both these tales— of Subuktigin’s dream and of the falling down of the 
idol in a place called "Waihind (or ‘Behind not 'in Hind’)— are in 
‘Awfi’s Jaicdmi'a (I. XXI, No. 1072, J.H. Gl, 185) and are both related 
there on the authority of the Tariklri-Hdsiri^ that is, the earlier and lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s History of the Ghaznavides. ‘Awfi also states in the 
course of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took place in 361 H. 
Neither of these anecdotes is to be found in the chronicle of ‘Utbi, but 
Minhaj also explicitly cites the lost portion of Baihaqi's work as the 
2'aj'lJch-i-Nasiri (26G, 267 ante) and we may be sure that he has taken 
the stories directly from Baihaqi and not at second-hand from ‘Awfi. 

II. 269, Z. 5 from fool. An idohteinple in India, in the vicinity of 

Parshdicar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down. 
But sec Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xiii. The idol temple was not ‘in 
India,’ but at -'V.' ‘ Bahind i. e., Waihind, a place 15 miles north of Attock 
and 26 south of Peshawar. P. says ‘ the idol temple ’ was on the banks of the 
Sodra (I. 23, 1. 12) and thus turns the ‘ Sind ’ into the * Ohenab.’ Minhaj’s 
spelling is probably influenced by Jurbadhaqani, who writes .Raverty 
is in error in transporting ‘Bahind ’ or ‘ Waihind ’ to Bhatinda (T.N. Tr. 
SO note; Mihran, lllnote) and Mr. Vincent Smith also, following his lead, 
is mistaken in speaking of BhaUnda as Jayapala’s capital. (O.H.1. 190). 

II. 270, Z. 6. Kept him [Jayapala] at Tazd ( ?) in Khurasan and gave 
orders so that he zcas bought for eighty dirhams. 

But the Text reads b x x 9 ^ i 7 _ 

Eaverty observes that " nearly every copy ” agrees in reading the 
name as “ Man-Yazld ” and his rendering is, “ He was kept a prisoner at 
Man Yazid” (Tr. 82), but he does not say where this ‘Man-Yazid' is to be 
found. He also surmises that either the word ‘ thousand ’ has been left out 
after ‘ eighty ’ or that “ Mahmud did not set much value on his capture.’' 
(Jbid, note). Dr. Nazim reads the name of the place as ‘Mirand’ because 
it is so written in a Ms. of ‘Unsari’s QasifZrt and surmises that “the sale 
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of Jaipal meant only the fixing of lus ransom ” (JI G S7 note). 

I submit tliat Ea\eity’s 2Iss uie quite right in leading ‘ 3I(in Tazid/ 
but that be and others have eried in supposing it to be the name of aplace 
I understand it as a common noun signifying ‘auction’ or ‘sale in a 
market ’ This clue to the solution of the puzzle is obtained from and 
founded on the authoiity of the QhiyaiU-l-Ltighht o* is defined there 
as a “ kind of sale m which that person, purchases who gives a higher price 
than the other bidders i'he word is also used, this author says, for ‘ the 
sale of goods’ and ‘a market’ (olj^ ” 

The real meaning is that Jayapala was publicly exposed at one of the 
slave-auctions in some maiket in Khmdsdn, just like the thousands of 
other Hindu captives As he was au old man and had few or none of the 
qualifications or attractions of the suocrioi classes of slaves, the price he 
would fetch in the open mai would be of ceurse low and it was fixed at 
only SO dirhams The object of exposing him to public derision and con- 
tumely was evidently to compel and frighten him into surrendering nn- 
conditionally to his victor’s demands, to impress upon him that the Sultan 
was resolved to show no consideration for bis person or position and that 
he would be treated just like any other bondman, if he did not purchase his 
release on his captor’s own terms ‘Utbi also informs us that Jayapala him- 
self and kis relatives “ were strongly bound with ropes and earned before 
the Saltan, Zzfee common fli/if-c2oe) g,” and that Jayapi lawas “paraded about 
so that his sons and chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, 
bonds and disgrace ” He stales, besides, that Uabaiud “ entered into condi- 
tions of peace with him” only aftei inflicting upon him the public mdigmty 
of “ commingling him in one common servitude” with bis subjects The 
conditions were the surrender of 50 elephants and of his son and grand- 
son as hostages (26, 27 anle) It is clear that this exposure in the ‘ slave 
market’ or -HjI o* was intended to be the cro.vmng humiliation of Jaya- 
pala ’s bfe and part of a callous and delibeiate plan of frightfulness and 
intimidation In this connection, it is worth while to note tiiat the author 
of the FiituJiu s-Saldtln has interpieted the passage in the same way 
This is a metrical History of the Saltans of Delhi written by a poet named 
Asarai m the fifteenth century and is frequently cited by Firishta 

The author writes 

Jl^ iSlj cjl:* yl «l3- <iL 

\j _ IjyUj* f 

The lines are quoted m Dr Nazim’s Article on the ‘ Hmdu Shahiya 
Eingdom of Ohmd ’ in J R A S 1927, and thus translated by himself 
(p 491). ‘‘He (Mahmud) scattered the army of the Hindus in one 
attack and took Hai Jaipal prisoner He earned him to the distant part of 
tlie kmgdom of Ghazni and delivered him to an agent of theSlaveifarJ^et 
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[jJjl J*V-»], I heard th’at at the command of the king (Mahmud), they 
[the Brokers of the Market, jJjt; jdilc-:" in the original,] sold Jaipal as a 
slave for 80 Dinars and deposited the money realised by the sale in the 
Treasury.” 

It would be difficult to -get better evidence than this. This author 
has understood -‘iJi <>* in exactly tlie same sense that is assigned to it in 
the Ghiyam-l-Lughat, and it should finally settle the question regarding 
the real meaning of this knotty passage. 

II. 270, 1. 12. *nnsurt composed a long Kasida on this victory [of 
Somanaih]. 

There is an inadvertent error here. Minhaj cites the two first couplets 
of the poem itself (10, 1. 1>, but the real author of the lines which he quotes 
was ‘Usjudi and not 'Unsuri. F. (I. 39, 1. 8 f.f.) and -B. (I. 10 = Tr. 1. 17 
note) agree in attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qasida in 
which these couplets arc found is quoted in the Majm'au-l-Fusoha in the 
section devoted to ‘Uajudi. (I. 310). The two first Baits of a Qasida 
composed by ‘Unsuri on the conquest of Khwarizm are transcribed by 
Bailiaqi. (851, 1. 8). They differ in ioto from those cited by Minhaj. 
Fakhra-d'dinlilubai’akshah informs us that Farrukhi a Iso wrote a panegy- 
rical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath and was rewarded 
with an elephant-load of silver. (Tarikh, Ed. Ross. 52). Farrukhi's Qasida 
also is reproduced in the Majm'au-l-Fusaha (I. 452-3). 

II. 270, 1. 15. He died in the year 421 H., in the thirty-sixth year of his 
reign. 

Sic also in the printed text, (11, J. 7 f.f.), but must be an error for 
(j- and Raverty has ‘ after a reign of thirty-three years (Tr. p. 88). As 
Subuktigin died in Sh’aban 387 H. and Mahmud defeated Ism'ail several 
months after that date, the duration of his reign could not have much 
exceeded thirty-three lunar years. As Ism’ail’s rule is said to have lasted 
for about seven months, he must have been deposed in Rab‘iu-l-awwal, 388 
H., not 389 as Raverty says. (75 note). See also Nazim, M. G. 40 and note. 
II. 270, 1. 19. Many curious poems are attributed to him. 

iSj jf j. p. 11 last line. Raverty reads 
and not and understands the words to mean that he was “ an 
authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems.” (Tr. 88 note). 
He may be right, as Baihaqi actually cites two couplets of an Arabic ditty 
of which Amir Muhammad was very fond and which were frequently sung 
in his assemblies by his favourite musicians. (79, 1. 4). If the reading is 
it may mean ‘ rare, curious, not generally known, out of the common, 
recondite.’ 

II. 271, 1. 8, When Masiid was killed at Marikala. 

j.£> (12, 1.16), i. e. ‘ when a disaster or calamity befell him.’ 

Mas‘hd was not killed at Marikala. Alberuni identifies Marikala with 
Takshshila or Taxila. (Sachau, I. 302). The name is preserved in that of 
25 
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a pass ,and a range of bills, about two miles to the south of Shahdhori , 
(Cunningham, A. Q. I 111) and a few miles cast of Hasan Abdal. (y N Tr. 
95 note) TakshashilaorShahdhcn is twelve mile^ north-west of R-Iwalpmdi 
Ravorty^s doiuvation of ‘ Mdrikala * from the Hmd ‘ Mar-gala,' a place 
ehoson by "brigands for altaclaag travellers and Kartcans of tradeis,” 
Cy.N. Tr. 95 noie) is an example of mcanmg-making, a popular etymology 
invented ex post facto and possessing HlUo or no value 
n. 271, 1. 9 from foot. And oten an elephant could not stand tefore 

Jnnu 

‘ See Corrections in Vol VIII, p xxiv Raverty reads and not Ji 
and, says J:* BU or Bll moans “ a target or butt foi arrows" But neither 
Richardson nor the Ghiyasn-l-luphat gives any such meaning for that 
word and F who has copicd_tho passage from Minhaj, paraphrases it 
thus 15 “-^ Ji* j ij^t\ j jl jl ) (I 4.0, 1.11 f. f ) " And 
his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, used to pierce the 
body of the elephant ” Minhaj himself mentions J-c on 55, 1. 18. 

This indicates that the reading inF.’s copy also wasFif or Pll and not 
oj; Bel F , with all his faults, may be 3 ustly postulated to have been 
at least as good a Persian scholar as Eaverty and his interpretation of 
Mmhdj’s words must be taken into consideration Mas'ud was a man 
of extraordinary physical eticngth Baihaqi says that he used to wield 
a maco[^y] weighing twenty mans (Text, 131, 1 7) and that in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with a tiger, ho smashed the skull of the beast by a single blow 
of his hands. {Ib 141, see also Inz Jdh Text 366, 1 G f.f , Tr II 270). 
IL 273, I, 2 He p/afittd] eventually fought a bloody battle with them 
at Tahlcan 

So also in the C H.I (III 31), but (^nrdozi (107, 1 19), Baihaqi (7924),^ 
T. A (Bibl Ind Text, 26, 1 21) and F (I 43, 1 14) all agree in calling 
the place Dandaiqan or Dandanqan This town is two or three days' 
journey, t e about 40 miles, north icest of Marv-ar rud, also called Maru- 
chak, Mai v-i-Kuchik, or Little Mar v, as disti nguished from Marv-i-Shahjan 
or Great ifarv. Dandanqan was on the road from Maruchak to Sarakhs. 
There w a TMiqan or Xiiqin near Marv-ar-rud, but it lies about 50 miles 
south'east of it, not nm'th-west, towards Sarakhs Holdich says that 
‘ Dendalqan ’ was near the modern Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh (G. I 244-6) See the Map prefixed 
to that work The battle was fought on Fiiday, 9th Ramadan, 431 H 
(Baihaqi, 777, 1 7 f f ) See also T N Tr. Raverty, 131 T A 13, 1 2 f f 
F.givesSth Ramazan 431, H (I 43, 1 14). It was the 3rd of May 1040 A.C. 

11. 273, I 8. ■' They sent Mas'ud to the fort of Kirz, and there he icas 
slain in the year 432 H 

This Kin has not been satisfactorily identified Raverty thinks that 
‘it must be Gibar-kot, a ruined fort lying about Bi Kurohs north of 
Pashat, the chief town of Kunar m Kafiristan (N.A 151 and note) 

But it appears from the context that Kin was not very far from 
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Marlkala, vrliero the slaves in charge of the Sultan’s treasures revolted 
and looted them. TKe Sultan took refuge in the fortified Bibdt, at 
iMarikala, vras taken prisoner and sent to Kiri, which must have been in 
the vicinity of MSrikala and not in Kunar which lay far off and was 
occupied by unfriendly tribes. Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity to one 
another.- (150 ante, Tc.xt 829, 1. 2). Marikala is about fifteen miles north- 
west of Rlwalpindi. Waihind lies about 15 miles north of Atak (Attock), 
which is about 27 miles distant from Mirikala and Hasan Abdal. {Chilidr 
Gtdshan, in Sarkir, India of Aurangzeb, p. ci). Peshawar is about forty- 
six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty from Waihind. (lb. cii). It 
seems to me that Kiri must be Giri, i.e. Shahbaz-Glri, or Kapar-da-Giri, 
which lies about forty miles north-east of Peshawar. It was situated on 
the old road from Waihind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H, 1, 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, loc. cit, 1. 114 Note). 

II. 274, ?. 4. Matidiid defeated him at T aharharud. 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note is wrong. 'Takar- 
harud’ is a misreading of ‘ Nagarabara,’ the old name of a town and 

district near modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan. There is a village called 
‘ Nagaraka ’ even now near Jalalabad. (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s. n.). Baihaqi e.xplieitly states (867, II. 
S'15) that the battle took place at Dlnur. The latter name is also written 
Dopur or Dunpur. These are all forms of Udayanapura, * Garden-city,’ 
another name by which the Kagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, ‘Udayanapura’ still survives in 
‘ Adinapur,’ which is now represented by Bala Bagh, twelve miles from 
Jalalabad. (Masson, Journeys into Balocliistan etc. I. ISO, 1S2). Eathabad, 
the town founded by Maudud to commemorate his victory, still exists, four 
miles south of Balabagh. {Ibid. 184; Beal, I. 91 note). In some Persian 
chronicles, ‘ Nagarabara’ is also written ‘Nang-nahar’ and supposed to 
refer to the ‘ nine streams ’ or ‘ torrents ’ which are said to issue from 
the Safed-koh and join the Kabul and Baran river. *Nang ’ is said to be 
the Pushtu word for ‘ Nine.’ (Blphinstone, Caubnl, I. 160). Eaverty 
{N. A. 49) vehemently upholds this view, but the better opinion is that 
jNangnahar’ [or ‘Nelmahar’ or ‘Nangarhar’] are all later corruptions, 
and that the correct form is ‘ Nagarabara,’ which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscription of about S40 A. C. which was first published by Kittoe in J. A. 
S. B. 1848, pp. 492-8, and has been re-edited by Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. 
XVII. 1888, p. 311. Nagarabara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the 
Sung djmasty also as ‘ Nang-go-lo-ho,’ which corresponds exactly, Stanislas 
Julien says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara.’ (Foyages du P^lerins Bond- 
"dhisfes, II. 96). Bellew derives the name from Nava vihdrd, ‘ nine monas- 
teries ’ (Races of Afghanistan, Ed. 1880, fi. 64), but this seems doubtful. 

II. 274, 1. 9. He [' Abdii-7'-liaslnd] used to' listen to chronicles and ivi'ite 
history. 
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heart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad and the Traditions 
and used to recite them from memory” Elsewhere, Minhaj again says of 
Malika-i'Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam 
that she ( 29 , 1 1 ) Senses a similar expression 

at 85, 1. 12. Baihaqi employs the synonymous phrase jV^, 

(123, 1 5 If ) Barani also uses pi'* £]*- for “ I remember having heard 
(36, 1. 4, 52 last line) Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I, that he “ used to relate the traditions of the 
Prophet, in the number of which he excelled, as well as in a knowledge 
of the Holy Law/’ (E D. VIL 55^. 

II 276, I 8 . Suddenly, some fleet messengers arrived tcifJi the intelU’ 
gence that the accursed Tughril has been hilled 
Eaverty insists that the right reading is not , as in the printed 
text, but ‘ Murghan ’ means ‘ birds/ but he interprets it as ‘ carrier- 
pigeons ’ He urges in support of this lection that Saladm is known to 
have established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news and that a 
victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, Count of Tripoli, in 1179 A, 0. was 
announced at Cairo by carrier-pigeons. (Tr. 101 and note) Bnt 
is repeatedly used in at le^ six other places by Minhaj (172, 1 4 1 f , 
245, L 8 , 277, 1 2 f 1; 375, last Ime; 421, 1 13 and 423. 1 11) The 
synonymous is used at 288, 1. 14, and in every one of the six 
passages, Eaverty himself renders the word by " swift messengers (Tr 
622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 and 1228) Baihaqi also uses the word frequently, 
e g (3, 1.611), ^ j- ,c^ (3, last line ; 276, 1 1), 

11, 281, '1 2 , 402,17; 422,120),^^- (l7, last hue; 299, 1 8; 

497,1 21,808,1.16). 

See also P (L 25,1. 10). There is nothing to show that carrier- 
pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of his descendants and 
there is no reference to them in any of their chronicles 
II. 276, 1 17. Farrukhzad was proclaimed ling on Saturday, the 9th 
of Zi-l-Tdada 443 H. 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 13th March 1052 A-C The discre- 
pancy indicates that the author is giving the Buyyat and not the Sisati 
date The Sultan must have been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March, 
if the week day is correct P. (L 47, L 16) says Tughril was assassinated 
while sitting on the throne in the Darbar held on the Hauruz-i-Sultani, 
that Nushtign arrived some days later and placed Farrukhzad on the 
throne. The Nauruz fell in that year on 3rd March 1052 A.C. (Cowasjee 
Patell’s Chronology), just eleven days before Farrukhzid’s coronation- 
The date given by ilmhaj is thus corroborated 

II 276, 1 10 from foot. The country of Zatculhlan was in a state of 

desolation from disease and murrain 
0^3* 3 in Text, 19, L 2. See Cnticisms, YoL YIH, p. xv. Eaver- 
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ty’s reading i (T.N.Tr. 102 and note) ia not free from doubt. 
THe meaning also is not quite certain, does mean ‘ diseases ’ and 
‘any deadly distemper,’ or ‘epidemic’, not ‘murrain’ only as he contends. 

signifies ‘taxes’ and ‘supplies,’ also. May not the true 
reading be y J a collocation which occurs frequently and means 

“ adverse circumstances and impediments or untoward events and hin- 
drances.” J is used in this sense. (T. A. 29S, last line). 

II. 277, Z. S. And on Monday, he [Ibrahim] auspiciously ascended the 
throne. 

Minhaj gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of the month. 
The omission is made good by Baihaqi who gives the precise date as 
Monday, 19th Safar 461 H. (Text, 467, 1. 3 f.f.). The Julian correspon- 
dence of 19th Safar was Tuesday, 6th April, 1059 A.C. Raverty has a dis- 
cursive note on the year of the death of Farrukhzad, in which he cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compilers. The gist of it 
is that Hamdulla, Fasih and Yaf‘ai put his death into 450 H., while the 
Mtintalchabu-l-T aioartkh is in favour of the year following. He refers also 
to a sentence from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said to have been 
alive in ^i-l-hijja 450 (Text 207, I. 9 = E. D. II. 88), and suggests or 
surmises that he must have died in that very month in 450 — as his demise 
was sudden. (Tr. 102 Note). He has apparently overlooked the passage 
which I have cited, as well as another at Text, 350, 1. 5, from which it is 
clear that Farrukhzad was alive in 451 H. Minhaj gives 451 H. (276 ante), 
Ibnu-l-Athlr also explicitly states that Farrukhzad died in Safar 
451 (Kamil, Bulak Edit. X. 2, 1. 3), and they are quite right. The date 
given in the C. H. I. (HI. 34) is March 1059, which is a good shot and 
near the mark, but not quite in the bull’s eye. 

II. 277, 1. 13. Ibrahim was born at Hirat in the year of the conquest of 
Gurgan, 424 H. 

Grurgan or Jurjan (the ancient Hyrcania) and Taharistan were con- 
quered by Sfas’ud and taken from the Ziyarid Prince, Dara bin Minuebihr 
in 424-5 H. = 1034-5 A. C. (Gardezi, Z, A. 99 ; T. A. 12, 1. 1; F. L 41, 
last line; Khwandamir in E.D.IV. 196; Browne, L. H. P. II- 
capital of Gurgan, in our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, Z. 5. Se [Ibrahirn) died in the year 492 H. atthe age of sixty. 

Sic also in the Text (21, 1. 11) and in Raverty’s Mss. 105. 

But as Minhaj has just stated that the Sultan was born in 424-5 H., he 
must have been 67, not 60 years old at the time ot his death. The exaef 
date of his demise is given as 5th Shawwal 492 H- (25^ August lO.'--' 
A.C.) by Hamdulla (Tar. Guz. 404, Tr. II. SI), ^ho is followed in A' 
C.H.I. (III. 35). T. A. (17, 1. 2) and F. (L 49, 1 ^^1 H. as 
492 H. without pronouncing any opinion on the rorrectness 
The numismatic evidence is in favour of 492 H. (!• R. A. S. IX 
n. 278, Z. 10. In the days of (the Khalif) At Mustaza^- 
scyi ofMuktadar. 
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Sic in the test (21, last line), hiit the father of Mustazahr was 
Muqtadi (Rausatuy-safa, Jild III, p 225, 1. 7) He reigned from 468 
to 487 H (Muir, Caliphate, 577) Coins struck by Ibrahim in the name 
of Mustazahi (487-512 H) are extant (J R A S IX 364, XVII 280) 
Muqtadir was Ehalif from 295 to 320 H 

II 278, Z 3 from foot Malik A? slon Ahu-l Malik ascended the throne 

A H 509 U D 1115) 

’ ' The pnnted tekt has (22, ] 4 f f ), which is manifestly 

erroneous Raveity gives the patronymic as ‘Abdu-l-Muluk in his 
Translation, but surely, the Sultan would not style himself ‘Servant of 
-(other) Kings ’ The correct ‘Sunya’ must be Ahu l-Muluk, ‘Father of 
Kings,’ which is found in some of the authorities he cites (T N Tr 
“107 Note) Mirza Muh'ammad Qazvini also states that the Kunya was 
Abu-l-Muluk (J R A S 1905, p 710) It may be permissible to note 
that a Hindu long, Mallikarjuna of the Shilahara dynasty of Thalia (circa 
1156 AC) assumed a somewhat similar title, Bajapitamaha, ‘ Grand- 
father of Kings’ (L A. XII 150, B G XIII Pt 11 , p 426 , J B B R A S 
■ XV 278-9) Arslan’s grandfather Ibrahim styles himselh‘-^l ‘ Con- 
queror of Kings ’, on one of his-'dirhams (Cat of Oriental CoinS m the 
'British Museum, II No 558, 171) ‘Abdu-l-Mahk’ given in the C H L 
HI, 35 is a conjecture devoid of any authority 

The exact date of Arslan’s accession is not given by any of the 
chroniclers, but it can be recovered from a contemporary Qaslda of 
Mas’ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman Ho gives it as Wednesday, 6th Shawwal 509 
A H = 23rd February 1116 A C (Mirzi Muhammad Qazvini in 
J R A 8 1905, p 705) According to the Ind Bph , Wednesday, 23rd 
February 1116 A C , was 7th Shawwal, but the difference of -a day i3_ not 
unusual and 6th mu&t be the Hilali or Riiyyat date, and 7th the pisaU 
or Book-rule date 

The date of this Sultan’s demise given by Minhaj is 511, but ‘Awfi 
records the date of his first defeat as Wednesday, llth Shawwal, 511 
AH =8th February 1118 A C (199 ante) and Ibnu 1-Athir states that 
he was expelled from Ghazna again add killed in Jamadi‘u-1-Akhir, 512 
H (Bulak Edit X 179,1 5) Minhij has left out Kamalu-d-daula Shirzad, 
who was the immediate successor of his father ‘Alau-d-daula Mas‘ud II 
He was deposed or murdered a few months after accession iri 509 H 1116 
A’C (Khwandarair in B D IV 206 and Note 6 , B 138, Tr 55, F I 49, 

1 22) The contemporary poet Mas‘ud->S‘ad-i-Salman also styles him 
Shirzad Shah (Ibid) 

II. 280, I 2 Hi (Bahlim) with hts ten sons fell on the da)j of 
battle into a quagmire 

Dowson says the Text here has some unintelligible wordh The words 
Ute ts* liiJ’ •J ^ (24, 1 11) The right reading seems to be cr* j* 

The last word ifjy [recte (s'Jy Burim] is a^conjectural or variant read- 
ing which the copyist had found transcribed in the ‘margin andmserted or 
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II. 286, 1. 9,, 

transferred by error into tlie text. D'-j*. or means ‘ a ditcb, marsb, a 
place where water stagnates’. (Richardson’s Diet.). F. (I. 50, 1. 5) substi- 
tutes the synonymous in his paraphrase of the passage. Abu-1-Fazl 
employs the latter word in the Akbarnama (Text. I, 277) and Mr. 
Beveridge says that it means ‘ morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire’. 
(Tr. I, Errata, p, xxviii). 

11. 281, ?. 6 from foot. They put Khisru Malik to death in the year 598 

A.H. 

/Sic in the B. I. Text, 27, 1. 3, but Minhaj himself puts the event in- 
to 587 H. at p. 295, and also at p. 300 post (Text, 74, 1. 8 and 118, 1. 4), 
which must be correct. The C. H. I. (IIL 37) gives 1192 A. C. (588 H). 
In the section on the Khwarizmshahis also, Minha.i declares that Saltan 
Shah was defeated by the (3-hori Sultans after the contest between them 
had gone on for about a year, in 587 H. (Tr. Raverty, 248-9). Sultan 
Shah died soon after his discomfiture in 588 H. [Ibid). 

II. 282, 1. 7. When the founder of the house of ‘Abbas, Abu Muslim 
. Maricazi revolted, 

0 ^ d4) 1. 7 f« f. Abu 

Muslim was not the ‘ founder ’ of the house of ‘Abbas, but only a pur- 
chased slave of the family, who became their most capable agent, emissary, 
missionary or propagandist. (Muir, Caliphate, 422). The Founder or 
First Khalxf of the ‘Abbiside dynasty was Abu-l-‘ Abbas Saffah. Abu 
Muslim was a sort of king-maker, but not king himself. He was 
afterwards put to death by the ungrateful Khalif. 

II. 283, 1 . 16. Owing to the inaccessibility of the mountains of Bdsiat, 
which are in Ghor. 

cu-l jjpjJ ^ CjL-Ij JU. cjW 39 j 1 , 2. ‘tops of 

mountains’ occurs in ‘Utbi’s chapter on Mahmud’s invasion of Ghor. 
(Delhi Lith. 306, 1. 8). Tazdi uses Jl;?- and Jl:?- 

description of the mountains which stand as a natural wall in defence 
of Kashmir. (Zafarnama, II. 180, 1. 4 and 178, 1. 4). is again 

used by Minhaj himself (Text 332,1.2) for ‘precipitous mountains,’, 
‘ mountain precipices ’ pr ‘^mountain-peaks.’ 

II. 285, 1 . 2. And the fifth mountain is Faj Hanisar. 

See Criticisms in Vol. VIII p. xvii and Corrections Ibid. xxiv. The 
variant ‘Khaisar’ is, most prob_bIy, right. Richardson says means ‘a 
broad way, especially between two mountains, a pass.’ Baihaqi also uses 
J* or j\ for a ‘mountain pass.’ (350, 1.3 f. f.). Raverty (Tr. 319 note) 
speaks of Khaisar as a well-known place, without stating where it is to be 
found. But it appears from Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 285, 1. 10) that it was 
two stages distant from Herat and about nine from Khasht, which was 
just on the frontier of Ghor. Baihaqi’s ‘Bazgharak (127 ante) seenis to 
be really _J: or ‘-'0^= ^ ‘Pass of Ghiirak’, 

II. 286, Z. 9. (6) Amin' Abbas bin -Shis bin^ Muhammad bin' Siiri, . 
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The early history >of Ghor is exceedingly obscnre. Baihaqi Bays 
Ghor wag invaded twice m Mahmud's reign, viz in 401 H and again in 
411 H ‘Unsuri speaks m one of his Qasidas of “the capture of the son 
of Suri and the conquest of Ghor". {Dhoan, Lucknow Lith. p. 58). Abu- 
1-Hasan Khalaf and Shirwdn were the chiefs of Ghor in 411 H. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi (Text, 128, If, 8, 14 and 274, 1.6 = 111 ante). 
When Sultan Mas'ud passed through Ghor in his flight after the defeat 
at Danddnqdn in 431 H , the country was ruled by Abul- Abbas, the son 
of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf (Text, 795, 1. 10), who may bo the Amir ‘Abbas 
(No. 6) of Minha]. Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salradtt also states that when Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad i-‘ Abbas, 
(Trans in E. D. IV. 519) There can bo little doubt that he is No 7 of 
Mmha], These corroborations from contemporary sources indicate that 
Minhaj is not writing without book. 

H. 28S, 1. 12 from foot Revenge for the death of Sultan Stirt, Ktngof 

the Jabal. 

Insert ‘and the ’ between ‘ Sun ’ and ‘ King’, cf. the B I. Text (54, 1. 
13) See also 288 and 291 post Sultan Sun had the laqah SaifU'd-din. The 
name of the Maliku-1-Jibal was Qntbu-d-din They were brothers, Qutbu- 
d-din being the elder. ‘Jibil’ is here used as the spociGc designation of the 
hilly country on the northern parts of Ghor and Bamian which bes to 
the south-east of Herat The King of the Jibil was poisoned, Sultan 
Sun was captured and gibbeted on the One-arched bridge of Ghazni. 

II. 289, last line Some emissaries of the Muldhidatu-l-Maiit came to 
him 

' Correctly Malahidat-t-AlamiiU the Heretics of Alamut Mulahidatu-l 
Maut IS nonsensical or misleading. They were emissaries of the Malahida, 
also called Qaramita, Batiniya, lBm‘aili or Assassins, who bad their 
headquarters in the stronghold of Alamut, 20 miles from Qazvin It had 
been captured by Hasan-i-Sabah m H 483 By an extraordina^ 
coincidence, this date represents the Abjad value of the letters 
Blhot'(B74 mfrd) and others say that ‘Alamut’ signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ or 
‘Eagle’s Find,’ while Browne thinks that Ibnu-l-Athir is right m deriving 
it from Aluh, an old Peroian word for ‘ eagle ’ and am'ut, t e ‘ Amukht’, 
‘taught’. The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. Houtum-Schindler, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that ‘ Eagle’s Nest ’ is 
“ more natural and probable,” and has the support of the best Persian 
Dictionaries, e. g the Burhan-i-Qatf a, the Farhang-i-Rashtdi and the 
Shdmsu-l-Lughdt He states that one of the Dahs, “ reached the sammit 
of a rock while in pursuit of game, and finding the position favourable, 
built a castle upon it and called it ‘ The Eagle’s Nest’, because eagles build 
their nests on high places ” (J E. A. S 19D9, pp 162-164, see also Ibid, 
1907, p 460) The fortress was destroyed by Hullgu in 1266 A C. 
(L. H. P U. 2034, 311 and 458). 

II. 290, 1. 2. He paid great honour to these herettc8,invtttng them into 
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all parts of the Idngdom. . . ’ ’ 

jJi _,C Ojcj ji j_jc ji ^^jrc.5 ; 63, I. 6. 

It was not -‘Alaa-d'dm.wlio invited the Ism'ailis into all parts of His 
kingdom. What iMinhaj says is that tlic emissaries of the sect secretly 
invited the residents of all the villages in Ghor to join their 
creed. They carried on an insidious propaganda with a view to convert 
or pervert tlie Ghoriaiis and ‘Alau-d-din was guilty, in so far that he 
permitted and encouraged them to make proselytes. The phrase is 
used again in the T. N. at G5, 188, 189, 289 aiid 329, in the same sense. 

II. 291, 1. 2 from foot. The horsemen of Bahram Shah overtook 

them in the nezghhourhood of Sang-i-Surdkh. 
Eaverty states that Sang-i-Surakh signifies ‘ Perforated Eock or 
Stone’ and that there are three or four places beai’ing this name. He 
locates this Saug-i-Surakh near the Helmand river, north-north-west 
of Ghazni, on the route from that city and from Kabul also to Ghor. (Tr. 
441 note). A Stzrkh-Sang Pass, N. W. of Ghazni, is shown in Constable, 
22 C c and 2-i J3 a. 

II. 292, 1. 3. The horsemen captuz'cd them, hound them hand and foot, 
and conducted Ihezn to Ghazni. 

i.- a, j auJ _,.C j 3 ; 113, 1. 3 from foot. 

“They seized him and brought him into their power by giving 
promises and [confirming them] by pledges with the right hand.” (See 
also my note on Vol. II, 315, 1. 8 infra). 

II. 293, 1. 7. TTe assigned to hizn the countries of Kasr-i-Kajuran and 
IstUja. 

There is a place called Istiya in the Kurram Valley, now the 
Kurram Agency of the North-West Frontier Province. Kurram cor- 
responds to the Upper Bangash of Akbar’s historians, while Kobat is 
their Lower Bangxsh. (I. G. XVI. 49). This Tstiya lies five Kuroh or Kos 
from the Peiwar Kotal, which is about ninety miles south of Kabul. 
(N. A. 77, 80). Qasr-i-Kajuvan may be what is now called Kajuri 
Kadi, which is about fifteen miles from the western boundary of Bannu 
district. (I. G. XI, 202; I. G. Atlas, 33, A 3). But Eaverty says that 
this Istiya was in Glior and a mountain between Gliazni and Herat. 
(T. N. Tr. 339 Note). 

II. 293, last line. It has been zeritten hy some that these Sankaz'anians 
have been called martyrs, in agreement toith the 
declaration of the Kuz'cin but as they etc. 

A'l ® ^1 U'j eji-?" ■ 

116, 1. 7. 

“ Some people Have argned that as the great majority of these 
Saukaranians were outwardly llusalraans (lit. reciters of the Qnran)'and 
were put to death, they are entitled to be called martyrs.” Minhaj denies 
their claim to any such honour, They had, he says, rebelled against ' their 
26 
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lawful sovereign and liad been not an.iustly put to death', although the 
sontoneo had been passed, not in accordance with the religious law, (£», 
but with “ political necessity” -i'**- It was an act 

of executive or administrative justice 

Mmhaj is giving hero n fatioh—a legal opinion pronounced obiter, as 
Chief Qav.i of the Empire He, his father and Ins grandfather were 
all jurists by profession and the Law was, so to say, in his blood Tlieso 
Sankaranitins wore ‘ reciters of the Quran*, 7 . 0 , men who professed Islam, 
Now no Muslim can, according to the ShnrVat, bo put to death except for 
one of throe offences. Murder, Blasphemy and Apostasy, These men 
wore rebels, but rebellion did not come within tlic purview of the 
Canonical Law, and was not punishable under it with dcatli Tlieir execu- 
tion could bo justifled, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity— -the necessity of maintaining law and order in the State on 
the principle, Saltis iJopith suprema lex 
n. 294, I 6 The Rat of Nahrwala BKini-dco tons a minor 

All the Musalman historians speak of Bluraa as the King of Gujarat 
who defeated the Gliori Sultin. But the local chroniclers record the 
event in the reign of his predecessor, Mhlaraja and m many Chalulcya in- 
scriptions also, Mularaja is praised as “ the conqueror of the difficult-to-bc- 
conquored King of Garjnna”, i c Qhazna (Ind Ant VI. 191, 198, 200, 
201) He IS known as Bala Mularaja, ‘ Mularaja the Boy and is said to 
have “dispersed the Turushka army even m childhood *’, 111 two of the 
Jama chronicles quoted in the B. G Pt 1. 195 The mistake may have 
originated in the fact that Mularaja’s reign was a very short one and he 
was succeeded by Ins brother Biiima II, who was also very young at the 
time and had a long reign of 62 years (1170-1241 AO). 

Tlio sito of the battle is said, in tho Ilindu accounts, to have been at 
Gadarara Ghatta — and tho Sultan’s defeat is stated tlioro to have been 
partly duo to a sudden fall of ram (Merutunga, Tr Tawnoy, 154, B G I 
Pt. 1 . 195, Bpig Ind IX 77) It has been recently suggested by two 
scholars acquainted with tho locality, that Gadarara must bo tho village 
called Kaj'adra in Sirolii State which lies at tho foot of Blount Abu. 
(D R Bhnndarkar, Epig Ind XI, 72, R B Haidar in Ind, Ant LVI, 
(1927), p 47 note) 

II. 295,^ foot note 2 The text has Tarain, hut Firishta gives the name 

as Nai’ain and sags it teas afterwards called 
Ttranrt 

There is no doubt that the battlefield was somewhere near tohat ts 
now called Ttraw'i, which lies about ten miles north-west of Karnal and 
14 southeast of Thanesar, but no village actually called Taram or 
Narain can be now traced in tho viomity It is tiue that Ounningham 
speaks of “Narain, lying on the banks of the Ralcshi iiver, four miles 
south-west of Tirauri and ten miles north of Karnal ”, but tho existence 
pf any such villogo is domed by Ravprty (Tr 459 Note) and others 
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lu tliG Official Gazetteer of tHe Karnal district, (1918), p. 10, the correct 
name is given by the local expert who compiled it, as Nardlna, a village 
in tlio Nai Wafi in Nardak, twelve miles south of Thanesar and three miles 
from Tirauri. Eaverty’s contention that the real name of the village 
was ‘Tarain’ (Tr.) thus lacks confirmation and Cunningham’s ‘ Narain’ 
must be an error for ‘ Nardina’. 

Tirauri or Talavari is apparenllj-, a modern name signifying ‘a small, 
lake, tank or pond.’ Its Muhammadan alias ‘Azimbibad, was given be* 
cause Aurangzob’s son ‘Azim was born here. There is a great ‘Kibat’ or 
fortified Sarai in the place. (I. G. XXIV. 390). The vernacular Tdl or 
Talav, Pel's, means ‘a pond or lake.’ ‘ Taldvcli’ or ‘ Taravadi’ is its 
diminutive. The phonetic resemblance between ‘Tarain’ and \Tirauri* 
seems fortuitous. 

There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities in regard 
to the chronology of the reign of Mu'izzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, and 
it was the subject of a somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Raverty and Blochmann in the J. A. S. B, The two oldest authorities, 
Minhaj and Hasan Nizami, frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad, Pirishta and Budauni merely copy the older authors accurately 
or inaccurately. It may bo therefore worth while to cite the dates given 
by a third contemporary source— the Tar’ikh-i-FalcTirvrd-dln Mxibarak- 
shuJi— which has seen the light and has been edited very recently by 
Sir E. Denison Boss. 

These dates are as follows 


Defeat of Rai Kaula Pithaura. 

588 H. 

p. 22. 

Qutbu-d-din’s conquest of Kuhram, 

588 H. 

p. 22. 

Conquest of Delhi and Ranthambhor. 

588 H. 

pp. 22-3. 

Defeat of Rai Jitchand. 

590 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

591 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Thankir. 

592 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

593 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Budaun. 

594 H. 

p. 24. 

Conquest of Chantarwal [Chandawar], 
Qanauj and Sarwa [Sarju-par], 

595 H. 

Ibid, 

Conquest of Malwa. 

596 H. 


Conquest of Gwaliar. 

597 H, 


Conquest of Kalanjar. 

B99 H. 

51 

Conquest of js 

600 H. 

p. 25. 

Qutbu-d-din goes to attend upon the 
Sultan at Parshawar. 

601 H. 

IMd. 


II. 298, Z. 2. Be [M‘uizzu-d-dtn-i-Sdm\ fell into the hands of these infidels. 

This is misleading. The persons into whose hands he fell were not 
the ‘ infidels’ or Khokhars who were defeated in the battle described above. 
.The assassins are explicitly said by Minhaj to have been (124, 

1. 3) the fanatical desperadoes of the Malcdiida, i.e. Qaramata or Ismaili 
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keet,--tie 3Ialahida of Aldmui, &s f^ey are called by MinHaj, onp 289 
ante q v Note) Hajji DabJr states that the assassins were Ismath 
ilalaJiida JxL> (z 682, ] 16) and so also Hasan Nizami 

IL 299, I 16 He teas not comely in appearance His little fnger 
teas iroTcen from Tiis hand, and he was therefore cal led 
Aibah, * maimed in the hand.’ 

JA dLl I jjl j jI jI i cJ-lJj J\j. 

138,1 iff 

The meaning of this passage has been the theme of acute controversy 
Baverty contends that ‘ Ibak ’ in Turki means ‘ finger ’ and ‘ Shil ’ or ' Shal ’ 
signifies ‘soft or paralysed ’ in Persian and that the real name of Qatbu-d- 
din was not and could not have been Ibah, but IbaJc-i-Shal, sigmfying 
“Powerless-fingered” (TN Tr 513-14 and Hotes) On the othei hand, 
Thomas (C P N D 32 note) ^d Blochmann (J A S B 1875, XLIV, pp 
277-8) agree in holding that ‘ Ibak ’ or ‘Aibak ’ by itself was the original 
Turki name (derived probably, from the Turki Az, ‘moon’ and ‘Bak’, 
‘Lord’), and that ‘Shal’ or ‘Shil’ was a nickname signifying ‘ withered, 
maimed, disjointed’ They maintain that ' Ibak ’ is stated in the Turki 
dictionaries, to mean, not ‘ finger but ‘ a crest or a comb ’ and that in the 
Shamsu-l-Liiphat, ‘ Ibak ’ is given as the synonym of ^ ‘ Lord of the 
Moom’ In other words, ‘ Shal ’ is neither the explanation of ‘ Aibak ’, nor 
the name of the tribe to which he belonged, but his nickname The T A 
(20, 1 9), P (I 60 last Ime) and B (I 54, Tr 1 77), all state that “ he was 
called ‘ Aibak’ because his little finger was broken,” but this seems to be 
founded on some misunderstanding or mutilation in the test of Minhaj 
which was available to Nizamu-d-din Ahmad P and B have only copied 
the sentence word for word from the T A 

The name ‘ Ibak ’ or ‘Aibak’ was borne by several other Turki slaves 
at this time One of them who was purchased at the same time as Iltutmish 
had the sobriquet of Tamghaj The name of his native district or province 
was appended to his name just as ‘ Shil ’ or ‘ Shal ’ was suffixed to that of 
Qutbu-d-din (322 infra) A second namesake was, with a view to distinc- 
tion or differentiation, styled Bahtu {ib., 334), a third Sanjan or Nhitai 
{lb , 354, 356), a fourth Barbak or Kishli Khan {ib , 359, 368) , a fifth 
Elwaja (T N. Text 213, 1 5), and a sixth was called Taghantab 
(Text, 238, 1 6ff) Still anotherpeison named ibak is mentioned by Mmhaj 
elsewhere, as the chief Inkstand-bearer of the ill-starred Khalif Mnst‘asim 
(Text, 425, 1 2 If.) Another Ibak Hajib is known to have been comman- 
der of the army of Amir Nuh Samani of Bukhara {Tai lJJi-i-Tamini, 
Tr Kcynolds, 121 and note) 

It IS not possible that all these ‘ Aibaks’ were so called, because they were 
‘moon-lords’ orh^ ‘broken-fingers’ or bore some resemblance to the 
‘ Combs of cocks ’ Ibak was a name just like any other, like Chingiz, 
Timur, Aitigin, Aitamar or John, James, Paul or Peter It may have 
possessed some sense or meaning or raison d’eti e at first, but it had, m 
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course of time, been given to all sorts of individuals so frequently and so 
very much at random, that it had, by this time, lost all significance or 
meaning. It thus bore no relation at all to the qualities, physical, mental 
or moral, or the circumstances, general or particular, of the person 
designated by it. 

II. 300, 1. 2 from foot. On Tuesday, the 18th of the month ofZi-l-Kaada 

\602 H.], he [Quthu-d-dm] mounted the throne. 

This date is repeated in the T. A. (20, 1. 4 f. f.) and F. (I. 63, 1. 7). 
The Julian correspondence of 18th £i-l-q’ad (Hisabi) was Monday, 26th 
June, 1206. This 18th must be therefore the Buyyat date. Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarakshah states that Qu_tbu-d-din arrived at Lahore on the 11th of 
Ei-l-q’ad, 602 H. (Ed. Eoss, p. 31). The coronation must have taken place 
exactly a week later. 

II. 304, I, 9. On Tuesday, the 27tli of Jumada-l-aicical, the fort {of 
U cch) icas taJcen. 

The dales which hlinhaj gives for the siege and capture of Uchch are 
inextricably confused and self-contradictory. Here, the siege is said to 
have commenced on the 1st of Eab'i I, 624 H., and to have terminated 
after 2 months and 27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jumadi I, 624. 
[Raverty also has 27th, but Saturday; Tr. 544]. Then bn pp. 325-6 infra, 
Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Uchch capitulated on Tuesday, 
the 29th of Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Qubacha drowned himself in the 
same month. But in Raverty’s Mss., this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th 
Jumadi I, 625 H. (Tr. 613). Again, Minh'aj avers here that the news of the 
fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of Jumadi II, 624 H., and 
that Qubacha ’s suicide took place about the same time. But Muhammad 
‘Awfi, who was himself besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was, 
as Elliot observes, ‘well acquainted with all the details” (155 ante), 
gives the date of Qubacha’s death as the night of Thursday, 19th Jumadi 
II, 625 H. (202 ante). 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., was Friday, 26th May, T228 A. C., 27th 
Jumadi II, 625, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 29th Jumadi 1, 625 H., was 
Saturday, 6th May, 1228. The conclusion would appear to be that the 
death of Qubacha took place on 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Uchch 
had fallen some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H. 

624 H. is irreconcilable with another statement made by MinhSi 
regarding his own life-history. He tells us that he arrived at Uchch 
Tuesday, 26th J umadi I, 624 H. {F riday, 14th May, 1227) and was app^xr^f' 
head of the Firuzi College there in Ei-l-hijja of that year. (Test 
8 303 ante). He also slates that he paid his respects to iRcts^AT 
Wednesday. 1st Rab'i 1, 625 H.=Wednesday, 9th February, 
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■with 27th Jumadi I, 623 It -was a Thursday. 

II 305, Z 4 Ue obtained Salilat and Sahli in Jaghh , 

Vai'ianis, Salmat, Sablast Raverty’s Mss read ‘Bhagwatand Bhnili’ 
They are, he says, two parganas situated between the Ganges and the 
Karamnasa — the latter river being (he boundary of the Bihar territory. 
(X N Tr. 550 and note) Blochraann aecepted the identification and it 
may betaken as satisfactory Bhuili is mentioned in the 2in as a pargana 
in Sarkar Chunai (Tr H 165) Elliot says, Bhagwat was also known 
as Hansa (Races, If. 119), Both parganas are situated to the south of 
Banaras and east of Chunar. (Blochmann, J. A S B 1875, p 281 and 
note) Ihornton says * Bhoelce’ is 10 miles east of Chunar and 15 south 
of Banaras, Lat 25°-6' N., Long 83-3 Bhagwat, Bauili, Ahraura, Chunar 
and Kanat Sikhar are listed m the IG as the five parganas of the 
present Chunar Tahsil (X. 332) 

II. 305, Z 2 from foot Districts of Munii {Monghyr) and BeTiar. 

in Test, 147, 1 6. The gloss is wrong Munir (or Maner) is 
not the same as Monghyr Manor is about twenty miles west of Patna 
l^Ionghyr is about one hundred south-east of it (Seeley, Road Book of 
India, p 3) The town of Bihar, Lat 25°-ll'' N , Long 85°-31'' E is by rail 
18 miles to the south of Bakhtiarpnr, which is 2S miles south of Patna 
II. 308, Z. 3. In that count] y {Bengal), the cut rent money is Kaudas 
{Kauris) instead of chitals 

In all the passages in which these coins are mentioned by Llinbaj, 
the nameisspeltmtheB I Testas Chital (149, 1 2f f,,168, 1 2f f , 
197,1 2,237,1 11,247,1 6,295,1 3,452,1 4f f) Barani's spelling also 
is (B I Test 116, 1 ; 118, 1. 2 f f , 195, 1 2 f f ; 204, 1 4 f. f , 212, 
1 13), though Raverty and others call them ‘JifaZs, and that spelling also 
is found in Mss The numismatists have not thrown any light on the 
derivation of the word though some think that it may be Turk! It may 
be permissible to suggest a connection with the picture of the ‘Bull’ 
and ‘Horseman,' which is found on the Dehlticals, another name by 
which these Chitals are called, eg hj Hasan Nizami (242 anti) The 
word 13 perhaps the Sanskrit Chitrala, “ vanegated, painted, pictured,” 
In Hindi, Chital is used for ‘ the spotted deer,’ and also for ‘ a species of 
large snake which has spots’ The reptile is described in the Tuzuh-i- 
Jahangiri as about 24 Tlahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve 
inches in girth and large enough to swallow a hare (Text, 369-370) The 
‘ bangles made of conch shells which are coloured and engraved with all 
sorts of designs,’ are also known by the same name. The Chital or chuia 
was the mark of a married woman and was broken only when the husband 
died. The leopard [Hind Gheeta, Sanskrit ‘ Chitraka ’] is so called be- 
cause of the spots with which he is marked 

II 308, Z 6 from foot Most of the Brahmans and many chiefs (Sahan) 

went away to the country of Sanhnat 
Barani uses Sahan ica Sanafan (546, 1 6) and Multanian wa 
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(12D, 1. 7). Tlic Hindi word reilly menus ‘wealthy merchants, 
respocl aide men of (lie commercial classes/ ‘Stli’ is generally derived 
from ‘Sihu,’ Smshrit ‘Sidhn.* ‘pure, liancsl, of immaculate intcgrit}'.’ 
The word is also fouul in Ibn Bamta win explains that the great 
merchants of Daulatibid who dealt mostly in pearls were called Seth. 
Defrf-mory traces it to the Bmskrlt Sfirth>iKithn, Pali SaHhamlia, which 
is pronounced Sh{(valv or SitUhah'-. (IP.-J'J), hut the Gujarati and Hindi 
dictionaries give the first of limsc etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ‘ Sanhnit ’ is also written ‘ Binkit ’ and ‘ Saktnt ’ 
and ho asks if it is not * Jngmnith But Minh'ij slates a few lines lower 
down, that Ijikhmaniya himself flel to .S’s/j/mif nnd Bang “and that his 
.sons are to this day rulers in the territory of Jhing." (Tc.xt, 151, 1. 1*1; 309 
infra'^. Mow Vnnga or * Bnngn’ is the specific n unc of Eastern Bengal, 
and we pQ?s/>(,s epigraphic evidence of rinkshmannsena’s descendants 
having ruled for at least throe generations at Vikranipur near Sonargaon 
in Dacca. Sanknlt may bo a mistake for .Son irgaon [or .Songdon]. A still 
nearer phonetic npproacli would be Sitglon and it is possible 

that Minhaj wh'o knew little or nothing of Bengal geography lias 
confuted the two names. Hoogl.v district in wliich Satgron lay was under 
Hindu rule for long after tlic Muhammadan conquest of Lakhnnuti. 

H. 310. h 1. The anc is' called Kiich, the. second Mich and the third 
Tiharu. Th^'g all hare Turld features. 

Mr. Crookc tolls o'- that " the Thanis have still their headquarters in 
the Himalayan Tar.ai and colo')iei in Oor.akhnur division and Northern 
Oudo. The .hfcchcs ro’^emhlo them in habits and features and inhabit 
that portion of the T.ardi which sep.ar.ates tlic jdains of Bengal from the 

hills of Sikkim The Tiurus still retain in their features strong 

marks of a Cifincsc or Mongol origin, although these marks are some- 
what .softened Tlic most proi).ahlc opinion i.s that the Thdrus arc 

originally a Dravicli.an race, wlio by nlli.anco with the Nepalese and other 
hill tribe", have acquired some degree of the Mongolian physiognomy.” 
(T. C, IV, 38'>5). According to t'ie T. G. (VI. 11) also, they arc of Indo- 
Chinese origin and of n marked Mongolian tyj)e. The author of the 
'Jlarngirnanw sirs of the Mcch that “ lliey arc to be found in Iviich 
Bchar, .are very ugly and look like the Qalrnaqs [Calntucks], having a 
steel-blue complo.vion.” (B. I. Tc.xt, G'J2). 

II. 310, 1, S. Be led him to a place trhere th*'re ?ca.s a city called 
M ardhnn-Kot. 


Wcstmacott suggested (J. A. B. B. 1875, XLIV. p, 188) that this If 
Bordhankoli in Din.ajpur, nhotit .35 miles south of Bnngpur 
20 miles due north of Bogra. Lai. 2rAS'. Long, Slf-25' E, He 
that the origin.al Banslcrit form was Varddhami-Kiiti and 
connect that name with Pnundra Varddhana or Pundra-dcslm, rr^s 
prised Dmajpur.Rangpur and Kucli-Bihir. Wc.stmacott’s 
accepted by Blochraann (J.A.S.B, 1S75, p. 2S2) and it ”■ 
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by tKo writer of the article on the aabjoct lu .tlie I G More recently, 
Mr E H. Stapleton announced, in a papei read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, that Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed by subse- 
quent research (Report in the Times of India of 24:th April, 1934) 

In Dowson’s translation, this city is said to have been built by 
Gurshasp, at the time when he returned from China and came to 
Kamrud Ravorty says that some of his Mss. read ‘ Garshasib ’ and others 
‘ Gushtasib ’ and ho contends that ‘ Gushtasib ' only can be right, because 
the latter’s son, Isfandyar, is said, in Iranian tradition, to have conquered 
Hind and also invaded China (561 Note) But the T A (24,1 4), B (1,58= 
Tr I 84), andE. (II 294, 1 6) agree in .reading,' Qershdsp’ There is no 
mention in Firdausi’s Shahnama of any invasion of India or China, 
either by Gushtasp or by Gorshisp But the reference here is not to the 
groat Iranian Epic, but to the “ Gershasp Nama ” of the younger Asadi 
(son or nephew of Asadi, the teacher of Firdausi), in which there is a 
lengthy account of the hero’s deeds of dorrmg-do in Hind and Chin 
(Rohatsek’s Cat M F, E 164, Mohl, Le Ltvre des Rois Ropr 1876, I. 
Preface, Ixiii-lxix , Rieu, B.M. Oat IV. 127, 133, 137 , Ethe, 1 0 Cat B58) 

M. Clement Hu art has recently edited a portion of this romance 
and Gu 3 arati translations of this Epopeo, as well as the Barso Ndma, 
Faramars 'Ndma,JaTiangl)' NhmaQtQ have been printed The ‘Gershasp- 
nama’ is cited as an authority in the Mujinalu-t-Taioarilch (E. D I 102) 
and also by Mirkhwand. (Tr Shea, 118) Abu-1-Pa7.1 says it “ narrates his 
invasion of India ” and the exploits ho performed there (JJin, Tr III, 
828) Gershasp is the ‘ Keresaspa ’ of the Avesta {Yasht XIX 38-44) 

II 310, 1 . 10 Before the tovon, the) e runs a sh'eam which is exceedingly 
large It is called Bangamati 

The river flowing in front of Burdhankot, which is hoie called 
Bangamati and supposed by Dowson to be the Brahmaputra, is believed 
by others to bo the Karatoya, “ which formed, for long, the boundary of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Lakhuauti and Ivamarupa, Koch Bihir and 
Koch Hajo. The Karatoya was probably connected at the time with the 
Tista, which then flowed west of the Karatoya, joined tho Atrai and fell 
into the main branch of the Ganges, the Padma ” (Blochmann in J A SB 
1875, pp. 282-4) [Sir] Edward Gait (J A S B LXII 1893, p 280 note) 
takes the same view and ho is sure that Mahimmad-i-Bakhtyar did 
not cross tho Brahmaputra at all, cither near Gauhati or elsewhere or 
that he ever entered Assam He thinks that Muhammad merely marched 
northwards along the Karatoya (See also his History of Assam, p 84) 

On the other hand, Raverty contends that the river must bo the Tista 
It seems scarcely worth while to dispute about the matter, as tlio 
changes in tho courses of these rivers preclude tho possibility of dotei- 
mming the channels in which they actually flowed in the thirteenth 
century. The uncertainty which exists every where in India in regard 
to tho popular nomenclature of rivers also aggravates tho difliculty Tho 
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Karatoya is, iii parts of its eonrse, even now, called tKe Bui'hi or Old 
Tista. It is also certaiu that at the time of Major Eennell’s Survey, i. e. 
about 1780, tlie main stream of the Tista flowed south', down the bed of the 
Karatoya (instead of south-east, as it does at present), and joining the 
Atrai, fell into tlie Ganges. But in 1787, it forsoolcthis old channel and 
cut a new one, by which it found its capricious way to tlie Brahmaputra, 
Early in the 19th century, it again altered this course for a more direct' 
one eastwards. (I. G. XXIII, 401). Most modern experts are also agreed 
that the Bangamati of Minhaj cannot be the Brahmaputra, though tlie 
statement about its having been “ three times greater than the Ganges ” 
can apply only to that great river. 

The site of the bridge also is quite uncertain. Blochmann thought that 
it was somewhere near Dorzlieling, the modern' Darjeeling, for the not' 
very convincing reason that, at the present day, the boundary separating 
the Meches from the hill-tribes is about 12 miles south of Darjeeling. 
Dalton (J. A. S. B. 1851, XX. p. 291) suggested that the bridge was the 
one still existing at Sil Halto near Gauhati and Ranliing (B. Tr. 1. 84 note) 
was inclined to favour that location, but Raverty (T. N. Tr. 563-5) has 
shown this hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note. He does "not, 
however, malce any attempt to determine its situation himself. 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minhaj are so scanty as well 
as vague, that it is extremely hazardous to make any positive statements 
in regard to the route followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated. Minhaj, besides, had little or no knowledge of the geography 
of the country and he has merely repeated the random gossip and hearsay 
reports which he picked up at Lakhnauti, during his sojourn in that town, 
forty years after the catastrophe. Mr. 'Vincent Smith' has suggested that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through’ the modern districts of Bogra 
and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, although’ he was unable to 
proceed beyond a certain point to the north of Darjeeling (0. H. I. 224), 
but he admits that this is only a conjecture. 

II. 310, last line. One night in the gear 641 (1243 A. (7.), he halted at a ■ 
place between DeoTcotand Bangawan, 

There is a good deal of confusion here. The person who halted was the 
author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, as the above rendering makes 
it out. (See Criticisms in Vol. 'VIII. p. xviii and Corrections. Ib. p. xxv). 

Deokot or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-division of Dinajpur 
district in Lat. 25°-ll' N., Long. 85°-31'' B., near the ruine'd fort of 
Damdama, on the left bank of the Purnabhaba, south of Dinajpur 
town. It is about seventy-five miles north-east of Gaur and -lies close 
to Gangarampur, where one of the oldest Muhammadan inscriptions in 
Bengal (that of Kaikaus Shah, dated in 1297 A. C.) has been found. 
(Blochmann in J. A, S. B. 1873, XLII. 211 j Thomas, C. P. K. D. ' 
149). Deokot contains the shrine of ‘Ataulla, who is said to Have been 
the spiritual guide of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar and an inscription in an 
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<iia ruined mosciue m tKp town is 'dated, in 1293 (A^ 0, (BIocKmann, 
d. A,'S B '1872„p. 102} Arcb’. Survey of India .Reports, XV, 05-104; 
I (1.) XI, ,276).' ^Rave^ty, reads the (Second name ns ‘ BBk»nwaK’'(T. N. 
Tr 56^), hut BIopHmann fluya that ‘Bangawan^ as the^name of a well- 
Icpown (Place poar.peokot. .The local tradition is that Deokot wa&'the 
citadel ofiBannagar, the fortress of an A sura named Ban Il5ja'(I. G, 
XI 276) and Blochmann is jnost probably right ,in accepting ‘ Bangawan ’ 
dr ‘ Bangodn’ (yiUage otBan) -as tEe'nght reading. . 

IIj 311, I, 4 from fpoti The znhdbtiantB of it are Brahmans and Nume 
‘ ‘ j I --f-They profess the Buddhist reltifton. 

Tariants, or Raverty also leaves the word ‘Nutii’ un- 
translated, but Quatrem^re has shown that the correct reading is ‘ Tuinan ’ 
and that it is the MongoLnamd for ‘i Buddhist priests ’’{Eistoire des 
Mongols'de la Perse, p. 198 note) Juwaini,' the author of the Tarikh-t-' 
Jehan Xwefta,' states that Ohristians were called' by > the Mongols ‘Areouns’ 
and; Buddhist . monks ‘ Tomnes,’ Rdbruquis states that ‘TOum’jis the 
Ilongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics (Yule, Cathay, Ist Editioni I 241 
and 83 notes* See h\s6'Tarllch-i-Rashidi,<lilx:.' NeyEhas and Ross, 290 note, 
P’Oh'sspn, Hist, des, Mongols, II 264) .Stemgass Also tells us th’at '-Tuin’ 
means * Buddhist priest, a^Eama.’ It is said) of these ‘ Nunis’ that they 
“iprofess the Dln~t~Taraat/* andiRaverty renders thedatter phrase m his 
tpxt, as “'the, pagan- religion”, but he suggests, at the^sarae'time in a note 
that the reference must be to Christianity ;or Monichaeism. (Tr. 667 note), 
Quatremere, however , ^18 right in understandpig it as the “tenets of the 
Lamas ” Juwaini explicitly declares that “ the idolaters called 

‘'Ponins’ pretend that in* the tunes interior to the advent of Islam in 
Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that since that time 
they (the’ idols) Had been' annoyed and remained dumb ” 


k ol’U— 

A *- ^ j. oj" (I 10, J 6)1 This shows that the Din-i-Tarsat w’as 

identical witii ‘ the i/eligioii'of the' TuinS or Lamas"’ Elsewhere, Mmhaj 
says that. the ‘drums’ are or ijy (883, 1.14, 

402, 17)' See also my Note on the meaning otTarsa^Ji> 1'63, 1. 8 ante 
11.315,1 5.’ 'An Cardan pontrived to mgr aUate himself tciih the Kotml. 

JI/jS” t jsJ 168, 1 '5. ‘All Mardan, 

b'y'sohie device', got the'Kotwal to pledge bis right hand, t e.'to enter into 
sonie' sort of cbmpa'ct or engagement with himself (and promise him 
safely). The sathe’ phrase is used again J/ ^ 

T. N‘309; 1 ‘6. ^oe also my note on 357, last line post 

odcnra at Text, 224, 1 5 f f . (See also 223, 9 and 264,1 12) 

U. 315 , 1 ^W'from foot."^ QaarreZs afterwards hrofce oyi anwng these 

chiefs in jthe neighbourhood of Makida and 
' ' Mantus- . , 
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‘ Malcsida ’ and ‘ Sautus ’ in Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 959, 1. 8). TKe 
correct forms aro ‘Llasidha and Santosh’. These two places lie 'in 
adjacent parganas south-east of Deokot in Dinajpur. Santosh', now 
called Mahiganj( is on the eastern bank of the Atrai river in Thana 
Potnitala of Dinajpur district. Raverty’s identification of Makida 
[Jlasidh’a] with Maqsudabad (Tr. 576 Note) is quite untenable, as the 
latter toponym is not older than the 16th century. In Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Deokot) is registered as Pargana No. 28, 
Mosidah as Pargana No. 58, and Santosh as Pargana No. 68 of Dinajpur 
district, (Blochmann in J. A. S. B. 1875, pp. 284r5 and 290). 

II. 317, 1. 16. He had icltli him some travellers’ bread. 

c-iis I i ; 160, 1. 2 f. f. " He had with him a 

round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, relish’, kitchen or 
seasoning], as is usually carried on a journey." S'adi writes in the Bustdn 
tSjbj, Jr (Chap. VI, Story 8th),’ *' One had no other condi- 

ment than an onion.” Barani also says of the ascetic Sidi Maula, that 
while he gave sumptuous feasts to all those who came to his monastery, 
his own diet was extremely plain and consisted only of rice-bread, and 
some simple relish or seasoning. Jt- i ^j, ^ (T. P. 208, 

I. 13). Dowson in his rejoinder to Raverty suggests that the right 
reading is Nan-i-Khurish-iSafrijjana, that is, ‘Bread for travelling- 
food,' (Vol. VIII. p. xx), but is a frequently-used compound with 
a definite meaning of its own. 

II. 317, 1. 2 from foot. And built a fort for his residence. 

(variant ^j^.) i (16l, 1. 9). ‘‘He built, a fort at 

Basankot.’* (See Vol. VIII. pp. xxi-xxv). ‘Basank'ot’ is again mentioned 
in association with Lakhnauti at page 320 xnfra (Text, 180, 1. 4 i. i.) 
and once more at Text, 243, 1. 2. The place has not been traced. 

II. 318, 1. 18. And his name toas mentioned in the Court of Ghiydsu- 
d'dln. 

x«T ci.r tSjf^ 161, 1. 3. “ A ‘ Ta?kir’ was recited 

(delivered) by him in the Court of 6hiyasu-d-dln." " Ta^kir " does not 
inean ‘ eulogistic speech’ or ‘ commemorative ode or speech,’ as Dowson 
states (VHI. p. xxi), but a religious discourse or sermon, a ‘ serious eall 'or 
exhortation to lead a holy life in accordance with the precepts of .Islam, 
and to sacrifice it for the Faith. Mr. Gibb observes that " in the early days 
of Islam, Jihad or the duty of defending by the sword the territorial 
heritage of Islam was reckoned as an obligation of the same degree as 
Prayer and Pasting, but the old enthusiasm, in course of time, cooled 
down, and stood in need of incitement and stimulation. (Ibn Batuta, 
Introd. 33). Elsewhere, Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
TasJiir is to ‘‘exhort people to undertake a Jihad to earn the religious 
merit obtainable by waging Holy "Wars ( ) and exert themselves 
for the preservation of the dignity of. Islam and' Sultan’s thr.one.” 
.(310, b 3 f . i.). This passage is translated by Dowson at 379. infta, but 
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‘ Ta?kir * is rendered by him as ‘ Ode ' 1 

11 318, I 3 from foot. That to the mst {of Lalchnauti] is called Dal, 

. ... the eastern side ts called Barhanda 
Variants Jlj( and -i-ly. At Text, 243, 1, 4, the reading is JIj RarK 
or Radh’a. ‘ Barbanda * or ‘ Barand ’ must be ‘ Bsrind ' (Varendra or 
Barcndra). Hamilton informs us (Hindustan, I. 114) that Bengal was 
'divided in olden times into live districts, (1) Rarh or Radha, the country 
■west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges; (2) Bagdi, the delta of the 
Ganges; (8) Banga, the country cast of and beyond the Delta; (4) 
Barind or Barcndra, the country to the north of the Padma and between 
the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers ; and (5) Mithila, the country west 
of the Mahananda river, (japud Blochmann, J A. S. B. XLU 1878, p 
211) Barcndra was the name given to the ancient Hindu kingdom of 
Paundraor Paundravarddhana— which included the Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
Pumea, Malda, Eajshdhi, Bogra and Pabna, districts of our times. (1. G 
XX, 244). According to the same authority, Rarh is the ancient Kama 
Suvarna, which lay west of the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) 
and included the modem districts of Burdwdn, Bankura, Western 
Murshidabad and Hugh. (XXI, 237). 

n. 318, last line. From Lalchnauti to the gates of Lakhnaur, and on the 
other stde of the river as far as the city of Deokot, 
emhanJements (pul) have leen raised, ichtch extend 
for ten days* journey. 

Blochmann (J A.S B 1873, p. 212 note) thought that Lakhnaur must 
be Lakarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles south of Gaur. Lat.23'’*18' N, 
Long 87°-15' E, Deokot is about 75 miles north of Gaur Stewart 
suggested that the correct reading most be ‘ Nagore,’ i. e. Rajnagore, the 
capital of the Hindu Rajas of Birbhum. Raverty laughs at Dowson’s 
objection to Stewart’s suggestion on the ground of its bemg “right 
away from the nver.” He maintains that this is just what is required 
in the case and is a proof of the identification being, not unsound, but 
sound. (Tr. 685 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment extendmg 
in an irregular and broken hne for a distance of 32 miles is still extant 
in the Vicinity of the town, though rapidly decaying “ The gateways 
have fallen and many parts of the wall itself have been washed away, 
but enough remains to demonstrate its former existence (Hunter, Stat 
Ace of Bengal, IV 335, Arch Sur Rep. VUI, 146-7 apud I G XXI, 
78-9), Elsewhere also, it is stated that “ the Pathan rulers of Bengal con- 
structed a road from Dnokot in Dinajpur through Gaur to Nagore in 
Birbh'um.” Nagore is in Lat 23“-57', Long 87°-l9' (I G. VIIL 241) 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are some coins of 
iltutmish minted at a place, the name of which was read by Dr 
Hoernle as Lakhnauti (J H A S 1900, p 482), but by Thomas as 
‘Nagor’ (O.PK.D Com No 59, p 78). Mr Nelson Wnght supposed that 
the place meant by Thomas m^ast be Nagor pear Jodhpur, and guestioned 
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tlic deciplicrmout on tlio grounds that “ Nagor has the initial a long and 
that it is surprising to find a coin of Ghori pattern issuing from a mint 
in Rajputaua.” (1. I\L C. II. Introd. p. 6), But those objections would 
lose their force, if the mint name was deciphered as Nagore {in Blrhhum]. 
Mr. Wright himself read the name then as ‘ Lakur ’ and he adheres to 
that lection in his later work on the “ Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dchli.” (p. 20; Coin No. 52 A), He thinks that the mint was 
somewhere in Bengal, but does not tell us where this Lakur is to be found. 
II. 320, 1. 8, Sultnn Abn-l-Muzaffar Altamslu 

Budauni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolling when ho averred 
that * Altamish* or ‘ Iltamish’ was so named because he was born "on the 
night of an eclipse of the Moon”. (I. 62, Tr. I. 88). Neither Minhaj nor 
‘Awfi nor Hasan Nizami hazards any conjecture in regard to the meaning 
of the name and the T. A. and F. are also wisely reticent. On the coins of 
this Sultan, his name is variously inscribed as and 

The Nagari transliteration is * Ilititimisi ’ or ‘ Lititimisi 
(Wright. Coinage, p. 30; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 44 and note). ‘Altamash,’ 
‘ Altraash’ or ‘ Iltmish’ is said to mean ‘sixty’ in Turki, and Khwafi Khan 
(II. 876, 13) uses the word, for the advance guard of the centre of an army. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that ‘Htutmish ’ signifies ‘hand- 
grasper, supporter, upholder.’ Mr.Redhonse, another Turkish scholar, was 
at first in favour of reading the name as ‘Iltimish ’ and supposing 
it to mean ‘kidnapped’ or * carried off,’ [Sell] ‘ the slave who had been 
carried off.’ But he was not sure that it was not used in the active 
sense of ‘ carrier off ’ or ‘ kidnapper’, [iSc?7.] * the ravisher (of hearts).’ 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 
p. xxis). But when Thomas drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, 
Mr. Redhouse changed his mind. He suggested that the J had been dis- 
placed and the name wrongly inscribed on the coins. He opined that the 
correct form must be ‘ Aitutulmish,’ which might mean ‘ The moon was 
eclipsed ’ or ‘ Eclipse of the moon,’ But he also thought it not unlikely that 
Budauni’s dictum was only “ one of those Eastern remarks one so often 
meets with and really beside the mark.” Dr. Barthold has lately re-esamined 
the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole and holds that the 
correct form is Htutmish, signifying " Maintainer of the Kingdom.” 
{Zeitschrifi derDeutschen Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, 1907, p. 192). 

‘Altamash ’ was a not uncommon name among the Turks. Malik 
Piriiz Shah Altamash, Shahzada of Khwarizm, is mentioned by Minhaj 
himself as one of the grandees of Sultan Sliamsu-d-din. (T. N, Test, 
177, 1. 7 ; Raverty, Tr. 625). Another man of the same name, who was an 
adherent of Timur, is said by the latter’s historian, Ibn ‘Arabshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt. (Tr, Manger, II. 275, quoted 
by Beveridge, Tr. A. N. 1. 210 note). A ^aj ji Altamash (or Iltmish) was 
sent as his ambassador by ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-980 
(A. N. II, 368, Tr. II, 534), Cf, also the names, lugh-timish, Qal-timish. 
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(Ravorly, T« N Tr. 103 noto), Suyurgh-lnm'sli, Adliu-timish, (Z A. 21), 
etc The nomo appears to bo mado up of ‘tmibh ’ or ‘limlsh’ with •onolhot 
\vord pi-oOxod This may bo IHt, Illu or Alii. Bailmqi speaks of a Saljuq 
under named tiU-j’l (‘Text 702, 1, 8), Ilti or Alti , Kalman (Hd mfira) 
and another man named ‘Allutigin' or ‘Ilthligin’ jh is also men* 
Uoned by him. (Text 272,1 1.1 = 110 supra). Wo also know that on 
Amir named lllatnnsh-nl-l'urki was governor of Al-Rnyy in A. n.289. 
(Zarnbaur, il/nniicl dc Chronologic pour Vhistoire dc Vl8lam,p. H 
N. Wright, Coinage and Jlotrology of the Sultans of Dcbli, 70). 

Hero, as in tho case of Albak, the soundest conclnsion seems to mo 
to bb Ihol tho uamo should bo taken, just like any other name which has 
no topical oi* qunlificalivo significance, and that whatever its meaning, 
it has no connection with oithor abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts, real or supposed birth on tho night of an eclipse of the 
moon or " sowing, upholding or maintaining ” kingdoms tJvcry one is 
agreed that tho namo was given to him at birth, and surely those who 
‘did so could not have Iniown that he would bo tho maintainor or 
upholder of a groat kingdom. 

n 320, 1 16 Sultan Shamsa-d-din was .. . from the tribes of Albari 
Sir E. Denison Ross thinks that “the real name must bo'AIpan' 
from ‘Alp-ar,* * bravo man,’ a namo given to tho Turanian Afrasiab, from 
whom tho Turks claimed descent {Vide Knshghari, Diican-i-Lughat-i- 
TuidC) An Alp-ar Khnn is also mentioned in Juwaini’s account {Tar 
Johan Kushd, Test, L 02) of tho siege of Samarqand by Oliingiz Khan.” 
(Hajji Dabir, Z W III. p. Iv) Minhaj says that Balkan also was 
descended from tho Alban Kh.ans iKhanan, not Khhqans, as at 
360 ; Text 281, 1.6]. Tho Qarn Khinid dynasty of Turkestan to 

which link Khaii — tho contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna— 
belonged IS often dosciibcd os that of tho “ Afrasiyabi Maliks ” Barani 
also assures usthat Balkan claimed descent from Afrasiab. {T. F. 37,1. 7). 
11 323, 1 . 14 'All Ism' ail who had charge of Delhi. 

)y jIj j^\ 170, L 4. Hajji Dabir calls him 

(Z W. 687, 1, 18). Ho was tho Anitrt'dad of Dohh, i c. tho chiof judicial 
officer of tho state, a sort of Lord Chancellor or Justiciary See p. 327 
in/»*a=T N , Tost 176, 1 8 f. f , whoro tho phrase is correctly rcndoi'ed 
ns ‘ Chief Jiistice ’ by Dowson himself Soo also Tost 274*5, wheto Mahk 
Snifu-d-din Shamsi is called ‘ Dadbalc ’ and also Amtr-i-ddd. Another 
noble, Amir Dad Hasan, is mentioned in tho Taju-l-M aasir. 033 ’flrttc, 
q. V, my note). 

n. 326, 1 . 10 . Malik Sinanu-d-dln Sdbsh 

, Tho sobriquet as written in various ways, Hasrar, Jaisar, Jhisi, btc. 
'Soe Elliot’s noto at E D I. 490, where ho opines that it must bb ChaueSat 
In the Notes to his Trahklabion of the T. N., which was publihhod m 1881, 
Ravbrty hesitated between ‘ Jatisar ’, ‘Chatisar’ and ' Chanisar ’ (pp 614-5), 
ibutin his Eteoy bn* The Mihran of Sihd atidi'ts Tributaries* in thb 
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II, 327, 1 . 3 MilaTc Dev, the accursed eon of Basil the accursed 

Eaverty proposes to read tlie names as * Mangal Bhava Deo son of Mai 
Deo.’ (Tr. 619 and note). Tiie X*A. has (21, 1. 18) and P. ^J' y> 

(I 66, 1. 15). Sir Wolseley Haig calls the Raja ‘ Mangal Bhava Deva) the 
son of Maldeo or Birbal Deo ’ (CHI. HI 65, 533). But ‘ Mangal Bhava 
Deva ’ is an impossible name for a Hiudn and Eaverty’s conjeetn'ral and 
fanciful restoration cannot be accepted by any one acquainted with' 
Sanskrit. ‘ Milak’, * e, ‘ Melag’ or ‘ Megal ’ is a name which occurs in the 
dynastic list of the Ohndasama rulers of Junagadh. (Duff, C 1. 2S4; 
Burgess, Arch. Survey of Western India, 11 164, Tarilth-i-8oraih, Tr. 
Burgess, 139; B, Q VIII, (Eathiawsd) 488, 498) Burgess pomts out that 
the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of Jayasmha Ghudasami 
occurs also in an inscription dated 1416 A. C, (Ibid, note), Haj'ji Dabir 
also calls this Raja of Gwalior Melagdeo, the son of Baisil (Z W 699, 11 
2 and 7) Amir Khusran gives the name of the Raja from whom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Amu-Mulk Multani in 705 A H. as Mihlak Deo 
iKhasain-al-Fuiiih, Text, 60, 1 5, E.D III 76), which is really the same 
name ‘Mokal’ also occurs and was borne by a Rana of Cliitor in the' 15th 
century (Duff, 0 I. 236, 249, 254) The name which' follows ‘ Melak ’ is 
probably ‘ Bisal ’ [Visala Deva] We know from inscriptions that a 
Parihar, who is called Visaldeva (and also Parimal Deva), captured 
Gwalior from the Kaohhwahs in or about 1129 A. 0. and that the 
Panhars ruled there until they were expelled by Btutmish (Cunningham, 
Arch, Survey Reports II 812, IV 27. 51, I. G XII 441, Vaidya, 
H M, H I III. 305, 357; Elliot, Races, I. 169, Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, IV 88) When Minhaj says that Melag was the * son’ of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the descendant 
of Bisal (or Panmal) who was the founder of Parihar dominion in 
Gwahor. The forms ‘Birbal,’ ‘Pilpal,’ ‘Balbal’ must be perversions of 
the alternative form, Panmal. 

II. 328, Z. 2. A halt of five days was called here. 

At- ftw JF j J ^ y ) 175, last Ime “And the Sultan, after 

arriving here, issued orders for striking or sounding the ‘ Naubat ’ 
[the orchestra of kettle-drums, trumpets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five 
times every day ” 

Minhaj uses a similar expression in, at least, four other places, 
(Text 76, 1 16, 192, 1 8, 198, 1 9,253, 1 8 f f ) In the first of these, he 
states that when theKhalif Naszra«d-din*i-AlJhh sent a neb Kbil’at to the 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, y “the Sultan 

ordered the Royal Naubat to strike five times ” In the second, we are told 
that Ikhtiaru-d-din Itgin, the regent of Mu'izzu-d-dln Bafaram Shah, 
gave great offence to that Sultan by keeping an elephant and ordering 
the Naubat to play three times a day at his gate” (338 infra) 
An almost identical statement is made of another over-ambitious 
minister, Nizamn-l*Mulk Muhaggiba-d-din (343 infra) " The plttying’ 
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and near th’e hills of Jud But he was not snre of the actual site and 
thought it might ho either Banian, which lie^ nine miles sooth east of 
Khanpur of the Galckhais, or Banian, another village, situated about six 
miles south-west of Hanpur in Hazara district, N W, P. Province 
(N. A. 281-2) This Haripur is shown in Constable, PI 24 E a But Baman 
was a place of great note and not a mere village and the I G may he 
right in identifying it with the much bettcr-lcnown Bannu in the N.WP 
Province (XVI_49) ilr. Longworth Dames also is of the same opinion 
Coins struck by Iltotmish at Banian are known (.JR A S 1908. pp 390 1, 
'Wright, Coinage, 34, 76) Tilinhaj afterwards speaks of the expedition as 
the Sultan’s “last campaign from ihc Indns and Banyan. ”(330 infra) 

II 329, 1 3 He sent to hell the accursed BartuTi (^), under idhose sicord 
more than 1,20^000 Mnsalmans had received marUjrdom 
It IS surmised in the CHI, (HI 54) that he was a Raja of Kama- 
rOpa, but no evidence is cited in support of the conjecture The real 
name was probably ‘ Prithu’ and I venture to propose an identification 
which has occurred to me Local traditions in Rangpur tell of a great 
Raja named Prithu, who was ruler of Bhihrgarh in the Jalpaiguri district 
of Eastern Bengal, some time in the thirteenth century, and who drowned 
himself in a large tank in his capital to avoid pollution from the touch 
of the j^icS^^osJilusalmnns) who invaded his country from the north 
The extent of his power can be judged from the fact that the rums of 
his capital near the town cover an area of four miles in length and two 
in breadth They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III 433-44G See also I G VIIL 117 and XSI. 
224 Rangpur formed the western outpost of ancient Kdmarupa 
II 331, I 30 Tdju-d-din Muhammad, Bahati-l-Mulh Husain AsVari 

and other confedei ate officials hilled the TdnU 
This IS all topsy-turvy ij j 

(Test, 183, 1 6 f f ) “And [the Tnrla nobles and other personal attend- 
ants revolted and] put to death unjustly [lit made martyrs] Taj u-I-Mulk 
Muhammad, Babau-l-Mulk Husain Ash'ari, et cetej a, along with the other 
civil officials [or administrators] who were Taziks ”, i^ Persians and not 
Turks See Text, 261, 1 9, (Raverty, Tr 761), where Minhaj mentions 
the matter agam Taju-l-Mulk and the other persons named were not the 
murderers, but the’ persons murdered by the Turki nobles There is an 
‘ izafat ' after The T A (31, 1 14) and E (L 67, 1 2 f f ) have 

also misunderstood the passage and made “a terrible blunder” here, as 
Raverty puts it (Tr 635 Note) " 

II 334, Z 13 In the neighhourhood of Babul and H alitcan 

‘ Babul ’ 16 a misreading of JlV * Pall’, now in Patiala State Lat 
30°-40'N, Long 76°-5' E Naka wan, which Raverty leaves unidentified, 
(Tr 640 note), is a small town or village in its neighbourhood Pail is 34 
miles north-west of Patiala town ,Pail and Nakawan are both mentioned 
in the I G (XIX 3l6). 
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11. 334, 1. 16. .^hc confcn'rd ihc. office of icazir ,on an upright officer. 

jj, dlill *lii: S ' jb *^•.}^ 187, 1. 9. " She gave the office 

of War.ir to KInv.ija Muha??!!) who Iincl been the dcput.v of Nizamu-I- 
Miilk.” Thi;; Khwfija Jluhazzihis again monlionccl at 33S, 341, 342 and 
353 infra. He is .also called Ni?.lmu-1-Mulic ]\lnha-;^5bu-cl-din Muhammad, 
lie was pul to dealii hv the Turki nobles in GIO IT. (313 infra). A Mulla 
Mnr.hab (?•'*('/<' ^iluha'/vib) is mentioned in the Mcmolr-s of Babur also. 
(E. 1). IV 2S4 q. r. my note). 

ll. 335, ?. 11 from fool, Smne of the olficcr.^ on the frontier sup‘ 

parted him. 

3 1 i; 185, 1. 5 f. f. They were not 

ofricons ‘ on the frontier '. TJiey were the Amirs wlio were leagued or 
confederate with him in .'secret. The pluM->e is dar sfrr, and is again used 
at To.vt, 189, 1. G, where the Q ir imiias arc said to have sworn oaths of 
fidelity or allegiance in aecre.t among ihomsclvcs, Sec 
3.36 infra. j is again used in this sense at 2S9, 1. 2 f, f. 

II. 335, /. 2 from fool, d'he Kartnatians and heretic.^; of Hindustan 

being seduced Inj a person who was 

railed Kitr Turk flocked to him in large 
numbers. 

This passage lias been the subject of considerable* speculation in 
connection with the history of the Ism'aili or Khoja community in this 
country. The Khojas arc. as Mr. Enlhovcn says, “ ’Ism'ailians of the 
Nizirian sub-division of Uic .Mnsl'a'tlian branch, who sopin-atcd from the 
latter in 1091 A. C. on a question of succession to the throne of the 
F.itimilc Ivhil.lfat. The most noted leader of this sect was Hasan 
Sahib — the Old IMan of the Jlonntains— who founded the order of 
the Fidais or Assassins and concentrated his power at Alirnut in 
Dailam. Another Hasan — the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne of 
Alamul (C. 1163 A. D.. 559 A. II.)— is said in the traditional history of 
the sect, (as related in the Gujarati history, Khoja Vrattant, p. 155), to 
have sent a missionary to India, whose real name was Nuruddin or Nur 
Shah and whom the Khoj.is call Nur Satigur, " the Teacher of Pare 
Light ”. Nuruddin is said to have paid two visits to Gujarat and 
converted the Hija, w'ho is, by a gratuitous conjecture, supposed to bo 
Bliima 11(1?, 1179-1242 A. D.). He was killed by Chaeh, one of his two 
leading disciples, when he was " absorbed iu a Samadhi or trance.” Mr. 
Enthoven cites tliis passage from the '!'• N. aud Miuhaj’s account of 
the Malahida riot under the leadership of Nur Turk, in his article on 
the Khojas and seems to suggest that ‘ Nur Turk ’ is no other than 
Nur SatSgur,’ the first Kiioji missionary. (Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay, 11. 217-201). 

But there is little else except the name on which any identification 
can be founded. The chronology is indubitably shaky and the legendary 
accretions, the conversion of Bhima It, Nur’s miracle of bringing a dead, 
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man to life and hi*? raatriraomal alliance with another Rijo, named 
Surchand do not inspire confidence, though the statement about the 
noters having come from Guiarat and Srnd is intrignmg 

Minhaj states that the cmeute oeenrred in the reign of Eaziyya, but 
the T. A. (30, 1 15) and F (I. 67, 1 8) transfer it to that of Iltutmish 
and make no mention of any such riot in her own The C. H I. (in 65, 69) 
has turned this into two outbreaks, one in each of these reigns, but this 
eclectic duplication seems to be uncalled for The assertions of Nizamu-3- 
din and P who has servilely copied the T A , cannot weigh against the ex- 
plicit statements ofMinha], theprimnry and only contemporary authority 
known Moreover, if these Sectarians, whom Minba] detested so bitterly and 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever guilty of an attempt 
on the life of Iltutmish, he would have been the first to seize the opport- 
unity of holding them up to the execration of posterity. In this con- 
nection, it may be worth while to recall the following severe, but not 
quite unjust, verdict of Eaverty on the earlier part of Nizamu-d-din’s 
Chronicle. “ I had some faith in the Tabaqat-i-Akbart, before I compared 
its statements with respect to the Shamsi dynasty I found it a mere tran- 
script with verbal alterations of our author’s [Mmhaj’s] statements plus 
the geographical anp other blunders I have before referred to.”(Tr 698) 
II 337 , 1 12. She [Rafiyya] had reigned three years and six days 
The variant reading *1* i Ji- (Test 190, footnote) is more 
correct As she was placed on the throne on 18th Rab'i I 634 H (331 
ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 637 H , she must be taken to have 
ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 6 days, which is just what is found in the 
best Mss (Raverty, 648) TheT A (33, L6),P (I 69,1 3) and B (1.85= 
Tr 122) all agree in making it three years, six months and six days 
II. 337, 1. 14 Sultan Raziya teas Killed on the day following 

The body must have been brought to and buried in the Capital, as 
the Empress’s tomb still exists in Dehli, at the point where the Sita Ram 
Bazar ends Ibn Batiita says that it was a place of pilgrimage in his 
day and that it was situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distance of 
about a parasang from the city of Delhi (Defremery, m 167-8=593 
infra) It la mentioned also by Shams, as having been included withm 
the limits of the New City of Firuzabad (303 infra) See also Fanshawe, 
D F P.60, Thomas, C P K D 106 note, Isar, Part II. 16). B tells 
us that the army of Ghazi Malik Tughlaq was encamped in the vicinity 
of the tomb of Sultan Ra?iyya (1. 220, Tr L 294) ^ 

II 340, h 19 He had lived for some time quietly in the Sultan’s 

taater-pdlace 

^liiL jjTj*- J (195, 1 7) " He had lived in monas- 
tic seclusion for a time in the palace near the Hauz-i^ultau [the 
Sultan’s Reservoir] ” The Hauz-i-Snltan was the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the great 
Tank built by lltutnush It is called Hauzi-i-Sultan by Amir Khusran, as 
well asbyBaram. (See my note on Vol. III. 104, 1, 18), There was a palace 
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tliere and this Darvish must have lived in one of the cells of the Mosque 
or Khanqah attached to it. Ibn Batufca thus describes this Qasr-i-Hauz-i- 
Sultan. “ Outside Dehli, is a large reservoir named after the Sultan 
Lalmish [Iltutmish], from which the inhabitants draw their drinking 

water In the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 

stones, two stories high Inside it, is a mosque and at most times, it is 

occupied hy mendicants denoted to the sernice of God.” (Gibb, 1. c. 196; 
Defremery, III, 154). The palace in the centre of the Hauz with its fine 
terrace is described in the Qiranu-s-S'adain also by Amir Khusrau. 
(‘Aligarh .Text 32 ; 52b infra). 

II. 341, 1. 18. He sent the Shaikhii-l-Isldm Sahjid Kuthiv-d-din to 

allay the outbreak. 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 34, I. 7), P. (I. 70, 1. 3) and B. (I. 87) 
identify this Shaikh Qatbu-d-din with the renowned saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtia,r-i-0shi, after whom the Qutb Minar is said to have been named. 
But this conjecture must be founded on some inadvertence or error, if 
the recorded date of the Saint’s death is correct. Abul Pazl (Ain, Tr. 

III. 363) and Beale {Miftahu-t-taiodrikh, 68) give it as l4th Rab'i I. 633 
and P. himself states in another part of his work, that the saint died on 
that identical day and month in H. 634, (II. 383, 1. 10 f . f.). In either ease, 
and whichever of the two discrepant years is correct, the saint could 
not have been alive at this time (639 H.), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not unlikely that 
the Shaikhn-1- Islam Qutbu-d-din, who is mentioned as one of the leading 
conspirators and adherents of Qutlugh Eian in 655 H., is identical 
with this Qutbu-d-din of 639 H. (Text, 223, 1. 6—367 infra). 

On 1. 5 f. f. ‘ Parkhi ’ is an error for ‘ Parrukhi’. 

II, 343, 1. 4. Kdzi ‘Imddu-d-din Shakurkdni was appointed. 

The variant ‘Shafurqani’ gives the right reading. Shafurqan, 
Shabargan {q.v. 142 ante, 577-8 post, and E. D. VII. 81) lies about ninety 
miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco Polo, I. 149) and was at one time 
the seat of government of Juzjan or Juzjanan, Minhaj’s native district. 
(Le Strange, L. E. 0. 426). A Nizarau-d-din Sharkani is mentioned at 
331 ante. His sobriquet also must have been ‘Sha/wrqani’ or ‘ Shabur- 
qani.’ It is shown as ‘ Shibarkhan ’ in Constable, 22 A b. The original 
Pahlavi form may have been Shahpurgan, ‘ the city of ShahpQr ’, but it is 
supposed to be ‘A sapuragan,’ ‘city of the Asagartii ’, in Houtsma, (IV. 360). 
II. 343, I, 6 from foot. And the office of Lord Chamberlain was given 

to Ddru-l-Mulk Bdligh Khan. 

-dJljJa. |»la»4 ciUlijij > (199, 1. 6), 

" And the ofSce of Hajib of the Palace (lit. Capital) was assigned 
to Ulugh Khan the G-reat (May God perpetuate his good fortune!).’’ 
The person referred to is no other than Minhaj ’s great patron, Ulugh' 
Khan, who afterwards became Sultan Balban. ‘Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan 
is an impossible collocation. 
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II 344, 1 3 from foot. The accursed Manluta (Mangii Khan), 

The explanation in the parenthesis is a manifest error. Mankuta 
the Nuyin (Prince or General) and Tair Bahadur are again mentioned 
(Text, 235, 1, 8 f f ) Mankuta was only one of the favourite officers of 
ChingTz Khan. Mangu [or Mongke] Khan was the son of Tuli, the youngest 
son of Ohingu, The eiror is committed again at 363 tnfra. 

11.347,3 21 In the neighhowhood of Kanauj theie te a foi'Ufied 
village called Nandana 

Variants, ‘ Talanda ’ and ‘ Talsauda’ (Text, 210, 291 footnotes). 
Ha^ji Dablr reads ‘ Tasanda ’. (Z. W 713, 1 21) Most of Eaverty’s Mss 
are in favour of ‘ Talsanda,’ but he notes as variants ‘ Talanda’, ‘ Talbanda ’ 
and ‘ Bisida’ (Tr 679 and 816 Notes).^ Cunningham, relying on the 
reading Nandana, thouglit that it must beNava-Deokali, near Eajgir— the 
fort of the legendary heroes Alha and Udal— four miles south-east of 
Qanau] (See Thomas, C. P K D 125 Note) But it is not likely that 
the stronghold of this contumacious Eaja could have been in snch close 
proximity to Qauau], whore the Musalmans had established themselves 
permanently, ever since the defeat of Jayachand, and which they must have 
held in great force. 

Minhij vaguely states here that Ih’s fort was Ci** within 

the boundaries of Qanauj dteU let, (not town), below the Ganges 

Jumna Duab (Text 210, 1 14,291,1 12) Thornton mentions a Dursenda 
or Dulsonda as a pargana and town on the river Baghin, a tributary of 
the Jumna, seven miles south-west of its right bank and 89 miles east of the 
town of Banda Lit. 25°'27'' N , Long 80’-57' B It is situated just in the 
sort of country in which the Rija is said to have entrenched himself, m 
which “ the defiles wore arduous, the mountains rugged and the 3 ungles 
mnnyi and which no Muslim array bad ever penetrated ” Banda is 36 
miles N W of Kalaujar (I G. XIV 807) Davsenda is shown in Constable 
28 B c There is a place called Bhaisunda also in this neighbourhood. 
Lat, 25°-17'' N Long 80°-53' E , It lies about twelve miles south-west of 
Duisenda and is one of the Chaubii Jagirs in Central India, I. G. Alias, 
PI 38, D 2. See also Thornton, s n Bynsont or Bhysondah. But the 
closest phonetic approach seems to be to Tilsauda, a village near 
Cawnpore, q v the Post Office Guide, and there I must leave the matter 
II 348, 1, 10 from foot There was a Rdna who teas called Dalkt 

tea malki 

One explanation of this name which has been suggested (Thomas, 

C P K 0. 65-6) IS that it may be a corruption of Truilokyamalla. A Chandella 
lang so called was the successor of Parmardi or Panmal, from whom 
Kalanjar was wrested by Aibak It can be urged in favour of this view that 
this Trailokyamalln ts actually described in an inscription of bis son, Vira- 
varraan, as “ the upliftcr of the land from the ocean of disasters caused by 
the Turushkas,” and he does appear to have driven out the Muslims during 
the feeble regime of the successors of ritutmish and regained possession of 
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a considerable portion of the old Ch'andella territory. (Epigr. Ind. 1. 327). 
It is also clear from his inscriptions that he reigned betn^een 1205 and 
1245 or 1247 A.O. (Duff. C.1. 177,201). Inscriptions at Kfilan jar itself 
prove that it was temporarily recaptured by the Hindus (Ind. Arit. 
XXX VII, 128-9 ; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 184 ; H. 0. Bay, D.H.H.I. 732-730). 

Sir, Vincent Smith, however, rejects this suggestion and, following 
Sir. W. C. Bennett, who first proposed the identification in the Indian 
Antiquary (1.265), declares, with perhaps greater confidence than is 
warranted in the circumstances, (hat Dalki and Malki were the BharEajas, 
Hal and Bal, who arc also called Tilold and Biloki and who are credited in 
the local traditions with the conquest of the whole of Southern Oude. 
(J. A.S.B. 18S1, pp. 35-38). But this surmise is largely invalidated by the 
fact that Minhaj speaks of Dalkiraalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular, 
and as one person only and not two. (Text, 210-11 ; 291-2 ; see also Dowson, 
3G6-7 infra \ Raverty’s Tr, GS0-6S2 notes). Moreover, just as Mr. Smith 
champions the Bhar R Tjas, so Cunningham is for sponsoring the BXghels. 
He states that Halki iiralki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, 
but the two Baghcl chiefs, called Dhalkcshwar and Malkeshwar. (A. S. 
E, XXI. G05). i\Ir. Crooke (Tribes and Castes, TI. 3 and, I. 52), however, 
is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is mythical and Mr. C. A. 
Elliot is of the same opinion. (Chronicles of Unao, 20; see also the Rae 
Bareli Settlement Report, 15). Sir Wolseley Haig holds that there 
was only one Raja, whose name was either Dhalki or Dhalld of 
Mahalki(C.H. 1.111.67 and nolo), but this gets us nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki constitutes the 
name of one individual and not two. In that case, neither the Bhar 
theory nor the Bigliel hypothesis can be sustained, even if the tribal 
heroes named are not as legendary as the Knights of the Round Table or 
the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

II. 349, 1. 3 from foot. The Sultan gave his daughter in marri- 

age to the son of the Khan [Ulugh Khan]. 

What Minhaj really says is 

dW ^ [Ulugh Khan] jl 213, 1. 11. “His [Ulugh Khan’s] 
daughter became the Malika-i-J ahan, ‘ Empress of the World 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud was only about seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession in 644 H., as he is explicitly said to have been 
born after the death of his eldest brother, which took place in 626 H. 
(326 nnfe). He could not, therefore, have had a marriageable daughter at 
all in 647 H. The T. A. (36, 1. 4), P. (I. 72, 1. 3) and B. (I- 91, Tr. 1. 129) 
all agree in saying that it was the Sultan who married Balban’s daughter. 
The error cries for correction, as even Thomas has been misled by 
Dowson’s translation and speaks of the Sultan “ having given his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the Khan.’ ’ (C. P. K. D. 12-5}. . 

II. 350, 1. 8. He [the Stiltan] teas graciously pleased to g^ve er one 
hundred beasts of burden. 
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fUii 214, 1 1 here moans 

slovcs . In another account of the Bamo trantnclion (Text, ^71, I 3), 

Minlian fipenkaof llicm as ' Blnvcs*. On 295, 1 7, he again states that 
Jtv ‘ forty slaves ’ Nvero given to him. Slaves from India were, at 
this time, the most easily vendible commodities m the markets of Khurasan 
Baihnqi also uses the word in this sense, and states that when the fort 
of Hniisi was captured by MnsTid Gha-snavi, the women and children of 
the garrison were made slaves h 3 u'-j (Text, G65, 

I 9). Pakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense 
iTarilJi 28,1 7). Dowson himself translates ns ‘prisoners’ at 371 in/l'n, 
by which ho probably moans ‘ persons captured in battle and enslaved ’ 

II 350 , 1 4 from foot. The author, passing hy the fort of Harhl (Mirat) 

to Sarsuti and Jlansi, an iicd at Dehh. 

The parcttllietical gloss is imnuihonscd and misleading. The place 
meant cannot possibly bo Miiat, though it may he Marot, now in the 
Khairpui tab*;'!! of Bahawnlpur State, GO miles cast of Baliawalpur town 
Bat 29°-5'’ N , Bong 72°-40'. (Th ) “ Marot was a place of some importance 
in the early Muhammadan period on aocount of its lying on the direct 
road from MuU.in to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa” (LG XVIII, 210 
See also Bavorty, Tr GS8 Note). It is again mentioned in juxtaposition 
with Sarsuti at 861 tnfrn Captain Arthur Conolly travelled by the 
same route, via Marut, from Dehh to Multan in the company of an 
Afghan caravan, so late ns 1830 A C (Mihran, 168) 

II 351, 1. 18 and foot note. Jahir Deo was the greatest of the lianas 

of that country. 

The text has ‘ Jahirajar,’ with the variants ‘ Jahirayad ’ and ‘ Jaha- 
warjdr,’ (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him ‘ Rai Jabnr Aoar ” (Z "W 716, 
1, 16) Every body is agreed that the name of the Rija was Chdhad, but 
‘Ajar ’has severely taxed the ingenuity of the commentators Cunningham 
thought that Ajan wasa corruption of ‘ Asa van,’ which appeal's on some 
coins struck by Chdhad Deva who was supposed by him, to bo the Raja 
of Rantambhor, as well as of Narwar (Coins of Mediaeval India, 91-92) 
Thomas’s explanation was that ‘ Ajan’ stood for ‘ Aebarya ‘ spintual 
guide,’ and be sought to substantiate it by the argument that “many 
of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, affected hierarchical 
honours, calling themselves mahants etc and that the famous Samarsi 
was designated as the ’ Regent of Mahddeva’ ” (0 P K D 69-70) This 
problematical elucidation has been accepted by Raverty (T N Tr 690 
note) and also in the 0 H.I (III p 68) But the statement on which it is 
founded is true only of the Rdnds of Ohitor They did style them- 
selves ‘ Priests of Bklmgji’ or Mahddeva, but this was only on account of 
a somewhat dubious legend or tradition connected with iho origin of their 
dynasty No other Rajput chiefs have ever ‘ affected hierarchical 
honours ’ or pretended to be ‘ Mahants ’ And if they have, how is it 
that not one out of the scores of gmdu Rdis and Rajds who are 
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mentioned by Minbaj himself and other Musalman chroniclers is styled 
‘Acharya as ‘ Jahlr Deo’ is supposed by him to have been.? The fact 
is that ‘Ajari’has nothing to do either with ‘Acharya’ or'Aheriya’, 
that is, Gehlot, [which is another explanation hazarded by Thomas], 
or with the invocation to ‘ Asavari on the coins of Chahad Deva, 
with which Cunningham seelis to connect it. Chahad Deva’s territory 
was in the neighbourhood of Grwalior and Chanderi and he is also stated to 
have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which is said to have been his 
birth place. Minhaj spealcs of him as ‘‘’b* i.e. ‘ The Rana of Ajar’ (296, 
1. 8), in another place as c^jVl ■'dj, ‘The Ajari Rana’ (296, 1. 13; 297, 1. 2) 
and in a third as ‘ The detestable Hindu of Ajar ’ (297, 1.5). 

This may indicate that 'Ajar ’was the name of a place and the suggestion 
may be offered that it is meant for Arjar, a fairly well-known town or 
village lying about 18 miles east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven 
miles south of Orcha. It is now a station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch 
of the G. I. P. Railway. There is a big lake here and it is shown in Con- 
stable’s Atlas, 28 C c. Minhaj states that when Nusratu-d-din Tabasi (or 
Taeshi) was returning laden with booty from Kalanjar to Gwalior, he was 
encountered by this ‘ Rana of Ajar ’, who seized upon the defiles of the 
river Sindh, which lay upon the route of the returning army and that this 
“Hindu felloio of Ajar fell upon him as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep.” 
(Text, 297, 11. 1-6 == 369 post). Narwar stands on the right bank of the 
Sindh, which often overflows its banks during the monsoon and causes 
swamps. (Th.). It is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty 
west of Jhansi. Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of Narwar. 
It would seem that Chahad had taken up his station and Iain in wait for 
Nusratu-d-din at or in the neighbourhood of the swamps or lake near Arjar, 
and that this is the reason for his being described as the ‘ Rana of Ajar ’ 
and this ‘ Hindu fellow of Ajar ’. Chah'addeva is said in some Rajput 
accounts to have been a brother or relative of Prithvi Raja Chauhan (Ind. 
Ant. VII. 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, corroborated by 
the recent discovery of an inscription of a Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, 
in which his genealogy seems to be traced to Arnoraja and Prithvi Raja 
III. (Epig. Ind. XII, 221-224). But the inscription is fragmentary and its 
purport not free from doubt. Others have maintained, on the contrary, 
that he was not a Chauhan, but belonged to the Jajjapella or Yajvapala 
family and two epigraphic records discovered near Narwar have been 
put forward to support this theory. (Ind. Ant. XLVII, 1918, pp, 221-224). 
Chahada Deya’s coins also dating from about V.S. 1291 to 1311 [1234 to 
1254 A.C.] have been found, but Cunningham has imported a good deal of 
confusion into the numismatic aspect of the matter, by mixing him up with 
his contemporary Bahad Deva of Ranthambor. (Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 89-93). The guardian goddess of the Chauhans was Asapuri Devi 
(I. G. IX. 79) and the true explanation of the name, Asawari, which is 
inscribed on his coins, may be that it is an invocation to that deity. 

29 ■ . . . 
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I'l 352 , 1 15 His estates in the Siwalik hills and Hdnsi 

Here as well as on pp 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 and 880 of this 
volume, Dowson makes Minhaj speak of the *’ Siwalik hills,** hut there is 
nothing to warrant the interpolation of the second word and in the text 
Siicdlik only is mentioned as a district or tract of country and not 
as a mountain range See my note on 11 375, 1 5 infr;a 
H. 352 , 1 18 {The Sultan) returned to Dehli and directed his attention 
to the nobles and public affaii s 

^17, 1 6. “ And there was a great change in 
the temper of the leading nobles and alterations were made in regard 
,to offices (at court) ** 

II 352, last line JJis fief of jjansi was, through the Lord Chambei'- 
lain, bestoiced upon Prince Ruknu-d-din 
cS ^l>. 217,1 6 f f 

" And tbc fief of Hansi, along with the office of Lot d Chamberlain, was 
assigned to Prince Eoknu-d-din ” Balban held the fief of Hansi and also 
the office of Lord Chambeilain and both the fief and the office were trans- 
ferred to the name of the infant Prince, , 

i 

II. 353 , 1 14 Victoi'ies tcei e gained in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains of Bar dai and Pinjor 

The mountains of ‘ Bardar ’ are mentioned also at 334 ante, where 
the form is ‘ [Sarmand] Bardar ’ and P.'s reading also is ‘ Srrmur ’ 
‘Bardar’ looks like and may be a miswriting of Hardwar 

Eaverty reads the second name as ‘ Bijnor " and is sure that 
[Pinjor] IS an error for [Bijnor] Hardwar is situated at the 

southern base of the Siwalik range (Th 389) The hills of SirmQr 
are generally known as the Siwaliks Bijnor town lies about 40 miles 
south of Hardwar and Bi,inor district is “ an irregular triangle of which 
the apex pomts directly northwards, and, which stretches like a wedge 

between the valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garhwal” (I G VIII 
192) Mayapur, which is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of 
the suburbs of Hardwar and is one of the names by which that place of 
pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang, (Tr, BeaL I 197), ^ Sharafud- 
din Tazdi (E D JJL 514) and other old writers Eaverty lays stressfon 
the fact that every one of his nine Mes reads Bijnor, not Pinjor (696 
note) Asone Ms. of B also, reads Bijnor (Eauking, Tr I 180 note), it 
may be correct If Bijnor is the right reading, Bardar may be Hardwar 
If Pinjor 18 preferred, Bardar may be a miswnting of or J the 
Eudra Himalaya, q v Constable , 

11 353, Z 19 The Sultan ordei ed an .attack to be made on Eaithar 
{KaithaVj , 

in the Text, 218, L 12, is an error for Kather, the old name 

of the, district now called Eohilkhand Kaithal or Kitfaal is a very 
different place near Jhind and Karnal in the Punjab 
II 355, I 7 from foot., He, proceeded into M.aicas, 
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This word ‘ Mawas^ is said, in tlie I. G. (XV. 402), to signify ‘ tKe 
tronble'd country ’ and to bo a “ name given by the Malirattas to the 
Western Satpuras, a reminiscence of the time when the Korkus were 
notorious robbers and freebooters Elsewhere, however, in the same 
publication, it is derived from ‘Mahivasi’, ‘ dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “ imported in klughal times into Delhi and used by 
kluliammadan writers as a general term to denote hill chiefs and those 
living in mountain fastnesses (XVII. 12). But both these derivations 
arc devastatiugly exploded by the fact of the word having been used 
by Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahratta or 
Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors writes in refer- 
ence to ‘Alau-d-din’s raids upon Bhilsa and other districts in Malwa that 
" wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there was a Maicas, 
whether in cultivated land or in wilderness, he trod it under foot loith Ms 
armif\ (Text, Khazain, S, 1. 11. Tr. Habib. 6). 

Raverty’s rendering, “they sought shelter among the independent 
(Hindu) tribes” (Tr. 705 and note) is, notwithstanding Iris lengthy justi- 
ficatory note, of doubtful validity. I venture to say that mawas 
does not signify a person, “ a tribe or a tribal chief”, but a district or tract 
of country. The plural form -wbich frequently occurs in the T.N. 

(247,1.2 f.f.; 259, 1.1; 260,1.15; 280, 1. 17; 285, 1. 3 f.f.; 237,1." 10; 
291, 1. 9; 294, 1. 4 f. f.; 306, 1. 6; 312, 1. 2) indicates that it is a neuter 
noun, employed to designat'e a place and not a person. If all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs are examined, it will be found that the word is 
associated with tracts of broken country, regions covered with jungle or 
cut Up by glens, ravines or impracticable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges are ineffective. Thus, in the first of these 
passages (Test, 247,) the reference is to the Mawdsaf on the frontiers or 
outlying tracts of Oude and Tirhut, in the fourth (p. 280) to the hilly 
region round Mayapur (Hardwar) and Ruriri, in the fifth (p. 285 — 361 
infra) to Rewari in the mountainous district of Mewat, in the sixth (p. 
287 = 362 post) to Jalali and Deoli in Btawa district with its intricate 
and dangerous ravines, in the seventh (p. 291 = 366 post) to the country 
of Dalkimalld, the "arduous defiles, rugged mountains and numerous 
jungles ” of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the applica- 
tion of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, 306=375 post), " the 
dense jungles and narrow ravines, j of Bishnupur (?) on 

the frontiers of Tirhut are also characterised by the appellation. In the 
passage under notice (Text, 221, 1. 2 f. f.), the hills of Santur in Sirmur 
are associated with a Mawas (in the singular). 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the plural number, 
is used in the history of Barani in two passages which are crucial, inas- 
much as neither can be construed so as to support Raverty’s conjectural 
interpretation. At p. 182, 1. 4 f. f., Barani writes that when the rebel 
Ohhajju was routed, he and his followers crept into an adjoining 
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Maims, and iht cfatf ( of that Maioas sent tEem, after some days, to 
Sultan Jalalu-d'din [Khalil]. For Dowson’s rendering see E. D. HI 138. 
U jI a- j JT ob-J 

.■sE.' ji 

Li'gain at 491, last line, he states that -when ‘Ainu-l-MnlE was 
routed and Ins rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, cavalry as well 
as infantry, who fled across the Ganges fell in the Mawasat there into the 
hands of the Hindus, who despoiled them of their horses and arms For 
Dowson’s rendering see E. D IIL249 tSJf jt J j 

j|a jL jOL j i^\ j c>\^\y tjjjj. There are two 

passages in the Tari’kh-i-Mtiharah.shcihi also which arc quite decisive Its 
author tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq’s project of introducmg a token 
currency failed, because " the Hindus and strife-mongers of the Matmsai 
of the Impenal territory openly constructed mints in every village and 
struck copper muhrs there” i ^Ol**-** s ub*^ J 

^{^,1 Text 103,1 2; see also Thomas, 
G. P K D 245 n ) Elsewhere, the author states that the Sayyad Sultan 
Muharakshah “ crossed the Jumna at the ford of Nuh and Fatal and 
attacked the village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroh” 
(Text 207, 1 7 ; E D IV 63) This passage is copied in the T A 140, 1 10 
and also in F E 165, 1 3 f f in which the sentence runs thus • 

*y\y ^ b ^y • jT h Oy- 

B also tells us that Ibrahim Lo'dy raided Bbungaon and "settled 
the disturbances in those Matcas’^ , h^ly o' .> (I 326, 1 17, 431 Tr 
See also T A. 175, 1 7 f f , F I 189, 1 16) This clinches the point 
In another passage, B states that the place called Babuli [or Beoli], where 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 
Maims, (Text, I 262 Tr L 335-6) All this shows that JJIatwiswas air act 
or district which was a sort of sanctuary or place of refuge on account 
of the physical features which made it a natural fastness To sucE 
places, Baghelkhand, Tirhut, Etawa in the Duab, Bundelkhand and 
Sirmur, the more martial tribes among the indigenes had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan invaders and 
here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, perpetual centres of 
passive hostility which blazed forth into open revolt or aggression in 
times of Muslim weakness or disunion The physical features of Etawa 
district, which was a notorious Maims, are thus described m the L G. 
“ The net-work of ravines which borders the Jumna and the Chambal in 
the north-west and south-east of Etawa district presents an inextricable 
maze which can hardly be equalled m the plains of India” (XIL38) 
Of another natural fastness of the same type, which lies in the present 
Jalaun district, the writer states that it is indebted for its form to " the 
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intricate ret ioiilatiou oi ravines which fringes the rivers Jumna, and 
Pahuj.” (1. G. XIV. 18). 

II, 355, I, 6 from foot. He reached Santiir, 

The explanation in tlic foot nolcis badly off the.mark. The place meant 
is the Suntour Garh of Thornton, the old capital of the Eajas of Sirmnr. It 
lies on the route fiom Dohra [Dun] to Kunawar about eight miles north of 
the foi'mer. Lat.30°-25‘' N., Long. 7S°-5'' E. It is now a mere village, the 
capital having been removed to Nahan in the seventeenth century. 

II. 357, ?. 10. They alighted at their gardens outside the city. 

The text has (223, last line) here, but Hajji Dabir 

lias (722, ]. 21). The right reading appears to be 

Bagh-i-Jud— the Jiid Garden is frequently men- 
tioned hy^ Minhaj, as well as Barani (246, 1. 3 = E. D. III. 160). On 1. 13 
again, Dowson says that they “ pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilughari and the city,” but the text has ‘ Jud’ instead of ‘ Jumna ’ (224, 

I. 3), and on the line which follows also, the text has ‘ Bagh-i-Jud,’ not 

“ Gardens on the Jumna” as in Dowson. Eaverty reads (Tr. 709). 

Ibn Bntuta in his enumeration of the Gates of Delhi mentions one called 
* Darwnza-i'Jul’ J?-’ and states, by way of gloss, that many gardens 

were situated in proximity to it. (Defremery, III. 141). There can 
be little doubt that the correct reading is ‘ Jud'. 

II. 357, last line, ilfont/ of the chief men and officers asked forgiveness, 

c-Ij w- J ; 224. 1. 5 f. f. ” They asked or prayed for promises 
[or pledges with the riglit hand, of immunity from punishment], i.e. pardons.” 
The same phrase is used anfe315, 1.8 g,v. my note. It is found in Barani 
also, who says that Qutlugh Khan brought down Shibab Sultani [from 
the citadel of Bidar in which he wa£ standing a siege], by giving him a pledge 
of safety yvith the right hand!’ b ,^^-1(488,1, 13). 

II. 358 footnote. A note in the printed teat says that all the four Mss. 

used agree in this statement, so contrary to trtdh. 
Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa teas put to death. 
There is really nothing ‘ contrary to truth ’ in what Minhaj actually 
says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. It is of course true 
that Baghdad fell ultimately and that the last pageant of the House 
of ‘Abbas was put to a cruel death. But Minhaj is referring not to the 
final catastrophe, but to a preliminary skirmish at the commencement of 
the siege, in which the Mongols had sustained a defeat. “In this first 
trial of strength which took place at Takrit ”, writes Browne, “ the 
Caliph’s soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which Bajn Noyan 
intended to cross the Tigris. In another encounter which took place at 
Dujayl on or about January 11th, 1258 (4th Muharram, 656 H.), the 
Caliph’s army' achieved a trifling success in spite of the numerical in- 
feriority of their forces ”. (L, H, P. 11. 461). It is to this ‘trifling success" 
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that MihHaj is referring. TKe regular siege began only on 22nd January 
and the Caliph gave himself up on or about the 10th of February He was 
wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death with clubs- {Ibid 4^3, see 
also Halnbu-sSiyar II. in. 81). It would appear that the tidings of the 
final disaster had not reached Dehli when Mmhaj wrote this para- 
graph— a striking illustration of the tardiness with which intelligenee 
travelled in those tiqjies and of the ignorance of one part of the world of 
epoch-making revolutions which were taking place in another 

Rien also adverts to the matter and has pointed out that the death of 
Must'asim actually mentioned by Minhaj in a passage addhd some time 
later, in the chapter devoted to the history of the ‘Abbasides (Folio 57 a 
in the British Museum MS of the T N., Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

I. 72) The passage he refers to will be found in the B 1. Text at pp 
43(h33 

n 359 , 1 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan was sent to chastise the rebel 

inhabitants of Meicdt and to intimidate their 
Deo. 

trij* jl ^ j ^ 227, 1 10. " To 

suppress the turbulence of the rebels of Mewat, of whom the demons 
themselves must stand in horror ” 

The date, 16th of Eamazan, (1 19) is a slip The text reads 16th 
Safar, which is proved to be correct by what Minhaj fiimself says on pp 
881-2 infra, where the advance guard is stated to have marched on 4th 
Safar and the whole army to have returned to the capital on 24th Eab'i L 

II. 362 , 1 2 from foot. The i ebels of Jalali and Deoli, and the Mawas 

in the Duab between the Ganges and Jumna. 
Raverty reads ‘ Jarali and Datoli’ (Tr 809), though he admits that 
some of his Mss have ‘ Deob’ I venture to suggest with some confidence 
that Deoli is quite correct It is Deoli-Jakhan in Etawa We learn from 
the Tdr'ikh-i-Mubarakshahi that Khizr Bihan, after suppressing the rebels 
in Kol, advanced into Etawa and there destroyed “ the village of Dehli, 
the strongest place m the possession of the infidels ” (E.D IT 52, qv my 
note). It 13 the Duhlee of Thornton, who locates it in Etawa, Lat 27°-2' 
N., Long 78°-52' E Jalali may be Julowlee which he locates thirty-five 
miles south of Fatehgarh, but it is more probably what Seeley calls 
‘Joolee’, and places fourteen miles south of Saket and ten north of 
Mainpuri on the route from 'Aligarh to ^tawa (Roadbook of India, Ed. 
1825, pp. 20-21) The word used by Minhaj here is not Mawas but 
Mawasat, tbe neutral plural This proves beyond any doubt that 

places or lo cab ties and not persons or tribes are meant 
j i j oy*" ,*-'1 31 .... , 

jl3 fb' J Text, 287, 1 8 The fact that B uses m 

another passage V* V (I 326, 1. 17), the alternative form, also shows that 
ho understood it as a neuter noun 
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n. 363, 7. 9. He laid siege to UcTili, one of the most renomned fortresses 
of Sindh, and equal to Mansiira. 

jb ,^1X4 jj>i\ j. 287,1.7 from foot. means ‘ land, terri- 

tory ’and the real meaning is that Uchch was included in the territory 
or the province of Mansura. Similarly, Hafiz Abru says that the river 
Sindh (Indus) "runs from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) 
into the country of Mansur (B. D. IV. 4). Minhaj himself says else- 
where that the army of Khilj and the forces of Khwarizm invaded in 
623 H. “the lands of Mansura one of the cities of Siwistan.” 

(Text, 143, 1. 3 f. f.; Dowson, 303 ante). 

II. 364, 7. 7 from foot. The numerous fssnres on the hanhof the river 

rendered the way impassahle for the a rmy. 
aaL; o|j oI jU-Tji y>. \j f>L| ; 289, 1. 3. Raverty contends 

that j*- is wrong and that it is a truncated mistranscription of' J\ji- 
which is tlio right reading. He goes further still and.avers that does 
not mean ‘ fissure ’ at all and that this ‘ supposed ’ meaning of the word is 
without authority. He understands by jazair, “ long narrow banks of 
sand or islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr. 812 and note).. But he is 
contradicted by Rieliardson, who gives ‘ crack, cleft, rent or fissure, particu- 
larly in the ground,” as the meaning of the word. A ‘ Jarr’ is really a 
ravine or a deep cleft formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. The 
Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and explains it in such' 
a way as to leave no doubt whatever on the matter. " While I rode care- 
lessly along the ravine [ji- in the Turki original as well as in the Persian 
Translation, 234, 1. 2 f. f.] of the river, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; the horse also did not go down ; probably however, if I 
had. stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down together.” (B. N. 
Tr. Beveridge, 655) . Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the dis- 
tricts of Astrabad and Amul were full of J ‘ torrents and 

ravines.’ (Text, 663). 

II. 367, 7. 15. At the beginning of ShawvM, the force returned to the 

camp with their booty. 

The words in the text (292, 1. 10) are which-mean-* tHe.e«i7 

or last day of Shawwal.’ Compare 348 ante also, where it is stated rtliat 
the fort of Dalki-Malld was taken on Thursday, the 24th of Shawwal. 
The force must have ‘ returned ’ after that date. 

IJ. ,368, 7. il from foot. Passing over the Jumna, it [the Royal army) 

encamped and engaged ^n. operations against 
the Maioas. 

As, this passage is. important. in connection with the. meaning ofrthe 
word;* Mawas,’ I may quote.the original: , 

j 294, 1. Af. f. 

“.The other side of the. Jumna became the-. camping ground-.and they were 
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engaged m Holy war against all sides of tlie Mawasat.^’ See my note 
on 355, 1 7 f . f. ante. 

II. 369 , 1 1, The army of Islam was sent. .. against Kalinjar 
' and Jamu 

Raverty thinks' ‘ Jamu’ must bo an error for Damoh, wbicb lies, he 
sayfe, 46 miles east of Saugor, Lat. 23“-52' N., Long. 79°-25' E, (Tr. 824 
note). As Kalanjar is in Lat 25°-6N,Long 80° 22 E , the two places can 
hardly be said to be in close proximity. Jajmau is phonetically a much 
nearer approach, but it is, in fact, almost equally remote The closest 
phonetic approach would be Man, an old town ten miles wCst of Cthatar- 
pur, “ once the seat of the PariharRa 3 put 8 , where there are some remams 
and an inscription of about 1150 AC” (I G X 199-200) Chhatarpur 
lies about forty miles south-west of Kalinjar But perhaps, Mahoba is 
meant 

II. 370 , 1 7 from foot Bdhar Deo Eat of Eantamhhor. 

Eaverty calls him ‘ Nahar'Diw’ (Tr pp 818 and 828 and note) He 
admits that Bahar is found m the Mss , but he contends that it is incorrect 
The fact is that this Eaja was named Vyaghra Deva or Vagh Bhata 
Bahar (Baghar) is the vernacular form of ‘ Vyaghra ’ and Vyaghra 
Deva or Vaghbhata does not appear to have been ever called Nahar 
Deva. We may be therefore sure that Minhaj wrote ‘ Bahar’ and not 
" * Nahar The Hmdu chronicle of Hammiradeva Chanhan leaves no room 
for doubt on the point Sir Wolseley Haig follows Baverty and calls him 
Nahar Deo 

“ The Muslim historians,” he writes, ” style Vagbhata Nahar Deo, 
confusing him perhaps with a Meo chief who had pj dbahly allied him- 
self to Vagbhata” (C H.I llf, 616, the Italics are mme) But there is no 
warrant whatever for assuming any such confusion The existence of a 
Meo chief so named is highly problematical, if not altogether imagmary, 
and the probability of any alliance between him and Vagbhata is too 
shadowy for serious consideration The name of the Eaja of Banthambhor 
is uniformly written ‘ Bahar Dev’ in the B I text of Mmhaj (292, 1. 2 1 f , 
299, 1. 9) and its correctness is further shown by the fact that Amir 
Khusrau also spells it in exactly the same way m a passage in the 
Khazdinu-l-Fufuh He states that after the sack of Ranthambor by 
^AlauddmKhalji,’ Jham also was captured, which was an iron fort and an 
ancient abode of idolatry The temple of Bdhir Deo and the temples of 
other Deos were all razed to the ground ” (B D III, 75-6 g v my note) 
Here, ‘Bahir Deo’ refers, most probably, to ‘ Vyaghra Deva’ or Vaghbhata, 
the Baja who was the builder of the shrine and whom Minhaj describes 
as “ the greatest and most illustrious of the princes of Hindustan. ’ 
Bahad is a name which occurs elsewhere also, e g m Bahadmer (Banner) 
in Jodhpur and in a Nadole grant of V S 1218, 1166 A 0 (Ind Ant 
XT J r 1912, pp 202-3). It was also borne -by a soh of Udayana Deva, 
the Minister of the renowned Siddha Baja Jayasinha (Merutnnga 
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tAeikh-i jehXn-kusha 


II. 464, 1. 3 from foot. 


Shdhpur and Mianwah districts, was known to the old historians, the 
other name being the Koh-i-Jud ” (I Gr XXI 412) Makhiila is regis- 
tered in the 2.in as a Mahal in the Smdh-Sagar Dnab, which had a stone 
fort on a hill and also a salt mine (Tr. II 324) Makhiala and Girjhak 
(the old name of a place near Jaialpur) are mentioned as places in which 
Jahangir nsed to hunt, ( T. J II Tr. 181-2 Text 317, 1 9 f 1). But 
Mankala may also represent ‘ Mangla ’, which lies about 15 miles north 
of Jhelum town Cunningham states that the Tilla, Jogi Tilla or Balnath 
range is about “30 miles in length and occupies the west bank of the 
Jhelum from the east bend of the river below Mangla, to the bed of the 
Bunhar river, 12 miles north of the Jaialpur ”, (A G I 164) Mangla 
13 shown in Constable, 24 E a 

11 398, ? 6 from foot Buralc Hujih teas in Kerman and had fortified 

himself in the city of Bar dash' 

“ Theie is some confusion,” writes General Houtum-Schmdler, “ with 
regard to the names of Kirraan, both as a town and as a province or 
kingdom, and wo have the names Kerman, Kawashir and Bardasir The 
original name of the whole country was Kermin A province of this was 
called ‘ Kureh-i-Ardeshir,’ ‘ District of Ardeshir’, which being contracted, 
became ‘ Kawashir,’ and is spoken of as the province m which Ardeshir, 
the first Sissamaii monarch, lesided A part of this ‘ Kureh-i-Ardeshir ’ 
was called Bardasir or Bard-i-Ardeshir, and the present city of Kerman 
is situated at its north-eastern corner This town, during the middle 
ages, was called Bardasir” (JBAS XIII 491-2, Yule Tr Marco Polo, 

I 91-2) Bardasir and Kawashir are said by Yaqut to he between Sirjan 
and the desert, two marches from the former (Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire Geogi apTiigue de la Perse, 93) Le Stiange says Bardasir is 
the same as Kirmin, but gives a different derivation, according to which 
the city founded by Aideshir was called ‘ Weh or Beh-Ardoshir “ the 
Good Place of Ardeshir,” which the Arabs pronounced ‘ Bardasir ’ and 
the Persians ‘ Gawashir '(LEG 300-303) 

II 399, I 18 The Sultan tcent to Parioan on the lot ders of Bdnmn, 

tohei e many i oads conterge 

This Parwan or Barwan was situated on the Bsran or upper portion 
of the Lohgar river and lay five or six mamils north of Ghazni, between 
Ghazni and Bimian It should not be confounded with the Parwan or 
Parian defile in Ihe'Hindu Kush, which is mentioned in connection with 
Taimur’s invasion of the Siyahposh country That Panin (or Parwan) 
lay about eight miles north of Charikar and is mentioned by Albertmi 
also (Tr Sachau I 259 = E D I 47 g u my note) 

II 464, Z 3 from foot Kii at, Nin , LohJeot and Lahoie 

Nur and Qirit are the names of two rivers of Kafinstan, which lies 
to the north of Lamghan Babur speaks of th'e Nur valley as ” one of the 
two huluks (divisions) of Lamghan. " Its fort is on a beak in the mouth 
of the valley and has a torrent on each side . . It can be traversed only 
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by one road. It lias tlie orange, citron, and oth'er fruits of hot climates. Its 

vines arc those of Lamghan that have reputation These people used 

to keep swine, but they have given it up in our time.” (B. N. Tr. 210). 

Elsewhere, he writes that “another of Lamghan isKunar with - 
Nurgal. It lies somewhat out of the way, with its borders in amongst 
the Kafir lands. The river of Chaghansarai \Scil. the Kunar) enters it 
from the north-ca^t, passes into tlie ImltVc: of Kama, there joins the Baran 
water {ScU. the Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, 
citron and coriander abound here. Strong wines are brought into it from 
Kafiristan.” (B. N. Tr. 211). In another place, he tells us that Ning- 
naluXr, lilaudrawar, the Niir Valley, Kunar, Nurgal and Chaghaniyan were 
given by him to his half-brother, Nasir Mirza as Jagh's. {lb. 227). See 
also Ibid. 344, where these places are again mentioned in juxtaposition. 
The Niu’ Valley is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s “ Tribes of 
the Hindu Kush.’ 

The rivers Nur and Qirit are mentioned by Alberuni also as affluents 
of the Ghorwaud (or main K-ibul river), which they joined at Darunta. 
(Sachau. 1. 259). As Darunta is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be 
looked for in the region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
the Nur and Qirat must be situated in the tracts drained by the Kunar, viz. 
in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan. The Kafirs of the 
‘darrah’ (valley) of Nur are stated by Mu’atamad Khan to have come 
to pay homage to the Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad. 
{Jqbalnama4-J dhangiri, B. I. Text, 268-9). 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explains the reasons for Mahmud’s invasion 
of these inhospitable regions. “ Tlie Kunar valley,” he tells us, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons. The ancient high road from Kabul to 
India through the Lamghan valley ran aci’oss to Bajaur. Consequently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for instance), who 
advanced from Kabul and were always much concerned in reducing the 
hill-tribes before they entered the plains of India, knew it well. It was, 
in fact, a necessity of their advance that the powerful coalition of tlie 
hill tribes who have ever dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should 
be well thrashed before further operations in the direction of Labor and 
Delhi could be undertaken.” (The Indian Borderland, 244). It was not 
Alexander and Babur only who took care to see that the tribes occupying 
these valleys were “ well thrashed.’' Timur also led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Kators of Kafiristan before invading India. 

II. 469, 1. 20. J3o he [Mahmiid] left Ghazni [for Somanath] on the 10th 
of Sh'ahan 414 A. JJ. . , 

The correct date is 10th [recte 22nd] Sh'ahan 416 H. The year is 
given as 416 in the Text of Ibnu-l-Athir. (Ed. Torbberg, IK. 241). 4l4 is 
ail inadvertent error in this translation. The year given by Alberuni 
(S. II. 9), Gardezi (Z. A. 86-7), the T. A, (9, 1. 16) an! Khwandamir . 
(B. D.IV. ISO) is 416 H.Firishta (1.33, 11. 2, 6] says Maljmud started ou, 
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10th Shaban 416, and his error has misled Elphinstone’CH I, 334) as well 
as Mr, Vincent Smith CO H 1, 193) and Sir W Haig (C. H. I, III 23) 
who put the sack into 1024 or 1025 22nd Sh'abau 416 H. corresponded 
With Monday, 18th October 1025 A. C. The fort of Somanath fell on 
Saturday, the 16th of l^i-I-q‘ad 416 = 8t!i January 1026 (Ibnu-1-A‘thir, 
IX 212) Tlie fact that both the above week-days work out correctly is 
proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Firishta’s assertion on the 
point cannot outweigh the authority of Alberuni who declares not once 
but twice, that Somanath was desti’oyed in the Hijri year 416, which the 
Hindus compute as the 947th year of the Shakakala (II. 9 and 103). 
Now, Shaka 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 2l8t March 1026 
'A C., while 416 Hijri ended on 2l8t Pobruary, 1026 A. 0 Qazvini also 
m his chapter on Somnat states that Mahmud arrived there in the 
middle of Zi-l-q'ad 416 H. {Isartirl-Biladt Text in Gildemeieter, 64, 
Tr.207, see also E. D I 98). 

II. 469, last line Yaviinu-d~daula started from Anhtltodra for 

Somnat etc 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anahilwad to Somanath is 
mere matter of conjecture He is supposed by one writer (B G L 166 
note) to have passed through Modhera to Mandal, thence by the Little 
Ran to somewhere near Patdi and Bajana and thence by Jhalawad and 
Gohiiwad to Delvada and Somanath Maj'or Watson thought that he 
marched by way of the Bhil, the country between Wadhwan and Vala, 
to the sea-coast and thence to Delvada and Somanath (B G. YHI. 
Kathiawad) 610) Whatever the real route, the images which are said here 
to have served as the Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaitans by 
the iconoclast, were most probably those in the great tank at Modhera 
This town lies in the Vadavli taluka of Kadi prant, 18 miles south of 
Patan or Anahilwad It contains several monuments of Hindu architec- 
ture( one of which, popularly known as Sita’s Chavdi, isivery richly 
carved. (I G XVIIk 381) The great tank or kund also with a large 
number of " small niched shrines ” still exists. Modhera is mentioned 
as the place where the idols were found m the Qasidas written' by 
Parrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced entire m the Majm'au-l- 
FtiaaJia (I 452-3). The stages in the itinerary from Multan are there' 
given as Ludrava [Lodorva near Jaisalmir], Chikudar, Nahrw'ala, Mund* 
her [Modhera] and Dewalwara (Delwada) There is a good illustration of 
the porch of the temple at Modhera in the Bas Maid, (Ed. 1924, 1 104).' 
See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 243*4, 
I G. XVn, 381 

11 . 479 ; last line. When Mahmud resolved upon returning home from 
" Somnat, he learned that Barama Dev one of the 
greatest Edjde of Hindustan was preparing to inter- 
‘ , cept him 

The Raja'^hp is said to have made preparations to intercept 
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Mahmud’s retreat from Somanath' is called Param Dev by Q-ardezi 
(87, 1. 5.) and Ihe T. A. (9, I. 22), butBiramdev by B. (L 18, Tr. I. 28). 
Pirisbta (L 34, 1. 9 f. f.) asserts that he was the Raja of Ajmer, but Ajmer 
was not in cristenccat this time. In the C. H. I. (III. 25), the name of 
the Raja is cautiously withheld and he is merely called Raja of Sambhar. 
The progress of Hindu epigraphic research now enables us to solve the 
riddle and say that the name of the Raja was not Param Dev, but Vh'ama 
or Vh'ijarama Deva. He was the gi’eat-great-uephew of Vigraharaja II, 
the Chauhati ruler of Sambhar, and he is known to have been reigning 
about 1030 A. C. (DuE C. I. 277 ; Epig. Ind. II. 116 ; H. M. H. I, III. 146 ; 
H. C. Ray, Dynastie History of Northern India, IT. 1069). 

We may then take it that thcright reading is y/ Blram (Virama) 
Deva and not Param Deva, as in the modern copies. Dr. Nazim is mistaken 
in calling him Param Deva and speaking of him as the ruler of Abu. 
(M. G. 119). The names of the Paramara chiefs of Abu also are known 
to UG and no such name as Paramdev is found in the list of the dynasty. 
(Ray. D. H. N. I. 92S-9). Moreover, they were mere feudatories, whose 
resources in extent of territory, man-power and sinews of war in general 
were so exiguous, that they would not have dreamt of defying a great 
ruler like Mahmud. The name ‘ Virama ’ occurs in other dynastic lists also, 
c. g- those of Dholka, Gwalior and Marwad. (Duff. C. 1. 185,306, and 297). 

Alberuni tells us that Mahmud destroyed the capital of Gujarat 
which' was called Narana or Narain. (B. D. L 58). *Utbi also mentions an 
expedition to NarSin. (36 ante). As this kingdom of Gujarat was, almost 
certainly, identical with that of Sapadalaksha which was ruled over by 
the Ghauhans, it is easy to understand Virara Deva’s action. He was 
only paying off old xcorcs and gratifying an ancient grudge. 

II. 486, last line. J?z this matter^ Shamsu-l-Kah Kliicaja Ahmad Hasan 
teas made mediotor. 

Shamsu-l-Kah is nonsense. His title was Shamsu-l-Kufat, 

(‘Utbi,- Text, 346, 1. 8; Browne, L. H. P. II. 105; Sh/asatnama, Bombay 
Lith. Pt. i. Ch. vii. 51, 1. 12; Part ii, Ch. xl. p. 53, 1. 13). 

II. 490, L 8. The origin of my quarrel iciih him [Hasan Sahhah]. 

This story is now rejected as unhistorical on account of the chrono- 
logical difficulties in which it is involved. The ‘ Wasaya' is more or less 
sophisticated and it is known to have been compiled not earlier than the 
15tK century, though Ethe is inclined to think that “ it rests on a real 
basis of tradition and to concede to it greater authority ” than Eieu docs 
in his B. M. Cat. 446. See also Mr. H. Bowen’s article in J. E. A, S. 1931, 
p. 771. But however that may be, this anecdote about the ‘ Three School- 
fellows ’ is now discredited by almost all scholars. " Its fundamental 
assumption is that two persons (Hasan-i-Sabbah and ‘Umar Khayp®^ 
who died at an unknown age between 617-518 A. H. (1123-24 A. 0.) 
at school with Nizamu-l-mulk who was born in 408 H. (lOH A- 
was murdered im485 H. This is hardly, if at all likely, and 
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II. 600, 1. 7 feoiii io5t 


has suggested tHat tHis Nizamu-l-muUc was not th'e famous minister 
of Malik SHab, but Anusbirvan tin KMlid, wbo bore the same title 
and was tbe Vazir of Mubammad bln Mubammad bin Malik Sbab wbo 
reigned from 1117-1131 A.C This Anusblrvan hn Khabd is known 
to have been acquainted with Hasan-i-Sabbab in his youth arid this 
legend is therefore another illustration of the Oriental story-teller’s 
habit of ‘ transferring remarkable stories from one remarkable man to 
another’.” (Browne, L H P II 191-2) The actual date of Hasan’s 
birth is not known, but he was apparently very young in 1071 A, C 
(464 H), when he first took the Ism‘aili oath. He was sent to Egypt 
in 1076 A G and returning to Isfahan, founded the ‘ Hew Propaganda’ m 
1080 A 0 {Ibid 202-3 See also Browne’s art ‘Yet more Light on Omar 
Khayyam’ in J R A S 1899, p 499, kontsma B I H 276) Mr 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-esammed the question in the BnL 
letin of the School of Oriental Studies (Y Part IV), thinks that Hasan 
was not born earlier than 1053 or 1052 A C and that he died on 23rd May 
1124 A C Though it is possible to say, in the light of recent research, 
that the story is found in some older works than the Wasaya, e g in 
Rashidu-d-din’s monumental Jdmzu-t-TaicbriTvh, and the still earher 
Sarguzasht-i-Sayyid-m (an old Ism‘aili Biography of Hasan), “the 
glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates are absolutely fatal and rule 
out the possibility of this picturesque compact” 

II 4S9 , 1 16 Whin Khioija Ahmad loas dismissed, Khioaja ffasnaL 
MishMti teas appointed in his place 
‘ Mishkati’ is an error for ‘ Mikal’ or ‘Mikaili’ (Khwlndamir in E 
D IV 151) Hasnak’s real name was Hasan bin Muhammad-al-Mikaili 
(Z A 96, 1 6 f. f , P I 38, 1 11 f 1) Mishkiti (reefe Mushkln or 
Mishkan) was the surname of Abu Nasr who was also a minister of 
Mahmud and Mas'ud, but a very digerent person altogether, 

II 590, I 7 from foot The Story of DabshiUm 

This story of the two Dibsbilims has exercised the ingenuity of 
many modern authors and several explanations have been suggested 
Tod advanced the conjecture that the reference was to the Dabhis— a 
tribe which is said by some to be a branch of the Chawras, or Chapotakas, 
and that the name is composed of ‘ Dibfai Chawra’ (A A R , I 122 and 
note) Elphinstone (H I 337 Note) and Sir "Wolseley Haig (CHI, HL 
603) have accepted this not very tenable theory, but the Dabhis are a very 
obscure and insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or played a notable part in the history of Gujarat A rival hypothesis 
that the name is derived from Durlahha and Vallabha SolanLi seems to 
mo to be more plausible Mularaja Solanki died in or a little before 998 
A C and was succeeded by Chamunda who abdicated after some years 
and went on pilgrimage He had three sons, Dnrlabha, Vallabha, and Naga 
Rija Chamunda abdicated and installed Vallabha himself, but the latter 
died soon afterwards of small-pox. Dnrlabha then ascended the throne. 
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lie reigned from circa 1010 to 1022 A’. C. and Bliima, tKe son of his 
brother, succeeded him. Ilemachandra states that “ Durlabha, wishing to 
retire from the world, offered the kingdom to Bhima, that Bhima declined 
in favour of his father, Naga Raja, lliat Naga Raja also refused and that 
both the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after which both of them 
"'ied together. Such a voluntary double suicide is evidently most unlikely 
„ad points to Bhima having secured the succession only after a compli- 
eated system of intrigue.” (B. G. I. i. 1G2-3). 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited or unambi- 
tious princes who were in the line of succession, to ostensibly adopt the re- 
ligious li fo and become ascetics, with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the 
risk of poisoning, assassination or imprisonment. The solitary survivor 
of " the most eminent family of DabshilTm who was serving and worship- 
ping God in the habit of a saint’’ was either Dnrlabha himself or a 
son, legitimate or illegitimate, or some near relative or connection of 
Durlabha who had turned anchorite, because he had been persecuted and 
“seized several times by his brother.” The other Dabshilim, who was still 
“ the chief of a principality” was another cadet of the reigning house, but 
his relationship to the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant 
or indirect, that it did not count for much and he could not be regarded as 
a dangerous rival or competitor. He was thus secure and had not thought 
it necessary to become a Sanyasi. .Such claims as he had were derived 
from Vallabha, while the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon his 
propinquity to or identity with Durlabha. or •J.j can be easily mis- 
read in Persian as and is certainly nearer to than to IjjW 
or even \ji^. The story itself is undoubtedly uuhistorical and the details 
imaginary. The chronology also is impossible, as Mahmud is known to 
have returned to Ghazni in 417 II. The name D.dbshilim is only a literary 
fiction or reminiscence from the Kalila tea Dimna and the denouement is 
merely an edifying tale of poetic justice, an apologue to inculcate and 
point a moral of the ‘ Biter Bit ’ type. 

II. 504, ?. 14. Nigaristau, the name of the tcork, expresses hy the abjad, 
the date of its composition, A. H. d69. 

Tliis is a miscalculation. The abjad value of [Picture- 

gallery] is only 782 (60 + 20 + 1 + 200 + 60 + 400 + 1+50). The date of 
composition can be obtained only when the word [Events] is added 
to The value of (6+1+100+70) is 177 ; 782 + 177—959. This is 

what is stated in the versified chronogram with' which the work concludes. 
(Rieu, B.M. Catalogue, 1. 106 ; Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue. VI. 45). 

II. 508, h 11 from foot, ifas'iid repents of his avarice. 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from the Zinatu- 
l-Majalis, but it is one of those borrowed by its author from ‘Awjfi. 
(III. Chap. xvi. No. 1696; J. H. pp. 62, 225). The TariTch-i-Nasiri 
quoted by the author is the work of Baihaqi, in the published text of 
which the anecdote will be found related at length, (pp. 311-5). The 
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immediately .pT’eQeding story of ‘Abdu-r-^BahmanEMl isiaiso fropi 'Awfl, 
(IE xis No 1735, J H pp 8^,229) 

II. 510, 1. 1 ’ Ibrahim's lack of qualified officials 

This anecdote alsp ias been lifted by the compiler of the Zanatixoxa. 
‘Awfi (I vn ^406 , J.H. p 155) The story winch follows is also from 
the same source (I. vn 405 , J H Ibid) Ibrahim is said to have written 
a book entitled Basturu-l-Wuzara, a Handbook of Political Science, foi 
the guidance of his ministers It is one of the ninety-three works citec 
by *Awfi as his authorities. (J H. 67-68 and 224) 

II. 512, I 15. The Khwaja made a repoi'i of the facts which ht 
addressed io Ahu-l-Fazl, the financial minister 
(Sahib-i-diwan-i-nsalat) 

This Abu 1-Pazl was Abul Fazl-i-Baihaqi, the historian. He was not 
the ‘ Financial Minister’, but the Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence or of the Diplomatic Chancellery, which is the real meaning 
of Diioan-i-Bisalat At 197 supra, Baihaqi himself tells his readert 
that he was in charge of the Dtwan-i-Eisalaf in ‘the reign of ‘Abdu-r- 
Kashid. (Text, 122) The Sultan’s correspondence with foreign princes, 
governors of provinces and other high officials was conducted by this 
minister, who also received the secret and confidential reports from the 
Barids and Mushj'tfs as well as other diplomatic agents 
II 549, I 23 Sultnn Jalalti-d-din ManTcbuitii 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of th'e sobriquet 
are alike the suboect of controversy D’Obsson says that it is ' Mankbarni’ 
and derives it from ‘ Mangou,’ Eternal, and Birti,’ or * Virdi,’ given, 
i e God-given {Etsfoire des Mongols, I 195). Von Hammer-Purgstall 
thinks it means ‘ flat-nosed ’ Paver ty and Banking are in favour of ‘ Meng’, 
mole and ' burnn', nose, ^ e having a mole on the nose (T N. Tr 285 and 
299, Bndauni, Tr. I 91 note) As the epithet is inscribed also on his 
coins, and spelt there as Thomas caustically remarks " that no 

one who had a flat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to pro- 
claim it to the world ” (C P K. D 90 and note) Vambery is in favour 
of reading it as ‘ Meng-berdi,’ ‘ Heaven-sent,’ and rejects * Mankbumi,’ 
because he is sure that it cannot mean anything else than ‘sniveller’ or 
‘snub-nosed’ (History of Bokhara, 134 note) 51 Hondas spells it as 
‘ Manknbirti’ in his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography of 
the Sultan and this is adopted in Houtsma (E I, I 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a passage ip 
which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light on the matter and pro- 
vide the clue to a new and less unsatisfactory explanation. In his account 
of ‘Izzu-d-din Kabir Bihan-i-Ayaz, he states that as that most renowned 
hero was known to and spoken of by the common people as Axiaz-i-T\azar 
marda, Snltan Shamsn-d-dln Iltntmsh bestowed upon him the Turki title 
of Man^rm (or Mangbirm), and that Ayaz became famous thereafter ^s 
Kabir Biban-i-ii’nnp&irm CPN Text, 234,1 10) This means that the Tqrkj 
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Manghirni (or Mangirni) is synonymous witli tlio Persian Eazarmarda, 
i. e., a hero or pal.adin who was a match for a thousand braves. It is 
scarcely necessary to .stress the fact that this is just the kind of elucida- 
tion th.st is wanted and which would meet the requirements of the case. 
It is certainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
the sort of honorific title that we might expect Jalalu-d-din himself to 
assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their intrepid prince and the 
outside world to endorse with shouts of acclamation and approval, 

‘IIar„irmnrd ’ appears to have been a common title for a renowned 
pahhrnn or warrior. Riladiiri mentions ‘Umar son of Hafs, son of 
‘ Vsmtiix-i-TIazm'iiinrd as Governor of Sind under the Kh'alif Mansur, 
(E. D. I. 127, 445; Murpotten’s Tr. II. 231; Duff, C. 1. 67), In the 
Sitjoscttnhnxa also, it is said of ‘Ali Nuslitigin who was a Sipahsalar of 
Mahmud o[ Ghaana, that he * was a very great hero and regarded as a 
match for a Ihous.and men'. 1; G jl (Pt, I, Ch. vi, 

p. 49. 1, 3). 
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VOL in. THE SLAVE, KHAUI AND TUGHLAQ 

DYNASTIES. 

Ill 6, L 3. He [Rashidu-d'din] follows ‘Uibi implicitly talcing out 
not only the facts, but giving a literal translation even to the 
images and similes. 

The statement stands in need of qualification Rashid has not taken 
his account of Mahmud from the original Aiabic oE ‘Uthi, but bodily 
conveyed to his own pages the Persian version of Jurbidhaqani The 
“ literal translation of the images and similes " for which Sir H Elhot 
gives him credit was made, in the first instance, by Jurbadhaqaui Rashid 
has merely appropriated it all without acknowledgment and ploughed 
with another man’s lieifer (Barthold, Turkestan Tr 50) Mirkhwand 
also has pilfered entire passages almost word for word from the Persian 
Tai juma-i-Tamini (Nazim, MQ 10,12,171-3) 

III 21, I 24 and foot note All at once an enemy oppiessed 

both Turhs and Arabs 

Powson complains in the footnote that “ the meaning of the words 
(SjC i ciij ifi not obvious ” Bnt that is only because the 
copyist has interpolated the leap or conjunction without warrant The true 
reading must be tSjk i e " plundered, ravaged, sacked, burnt 

and harried the country as the Turks were wont to do ” The phrase is 
used by Minhaj -Jl-V h s A- <^J <111. (x ^ 

74, L 6), which Raverty renders thus “ and in opposing the Sultans, used 
to make irregular attacks and harass the foragers of the Sultan’s army” 
(Tr 378) Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says that after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq Vr* j (T A 112, 1 5 f. i) Elsewhere 

he quotes this couplet iSA j S' _ jjTisAcS'j 

(264, 1, 6 f f.) Other examples wUl be found in the Maasii -i-Jlamgiri, 
x«b ji cr^'* •!— jl" jl (286, L 4 f f ), 

Maasii u l~Umara, (B J Text), L 419, 1 3 and Tazdi, ^afarnama, 

(n 122, L 11) 

Steingass says or <sA^J means “ a plundering excursion 

conducted -mth rapidity ” It is, in fact, a lightning raid, marauding 
incursion or predatory foray in the Turk or Tatar style 
III 24, I 2 Tazjiyatu-l-Amsar tea 2'ajriyatu-l-Asar. 

Dowson gives the title as above and says it means ‘ A Ramble through 
Regions and the Passmg of Ages,’ but Bieu (B M Oat, I 161) as well as 
Sachau and Ethe (Bodleian Cat No 147, Col 84) and Muqtadir (Bankipur 
Cat VL s n) read it as jUoVl j jU.Vj Tajnyatu-l-Amsai tea 
Tazjiyat-l-A'asai This has been translated by Sir Gore Ouseley as 
“pates of Cities and Events of Ages,” (Biographical Notices of the 
Persian Poets, 230) Dr Barthold is in favour of rendermg it as “ Division 
of Provinces and Passmg of the Times” tTurkestan, Tr 48 note), and 
E G-. Browne of “ Allotment of Lauds and Propulsion of Ages” (L H 
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P. III. 67). All of tliem read it just as Eieu does. 

III. 29, Z. 11. White amher is the dregs of its sea etc, 

‘ White amber,’ also called ‘Grey amber,’ and ‘grisamber’ (Milton, 
Paradise Eegained, II. 1. 344) is the same as ambergris. Red Bakltam woo'd 
(1. 12) is' known as Bresil, Brazil or Sappan wood. It is the wood of, 
Gaesalpinia Sappan, from which a ruddy dye was prepared. (Yule, H.J. 
s. w. Brazilwood). The “fragrant wood of Mandal” is Eagle-wood or 
A'loewood. Mandali is said by'Abul Pazl to' be the specific designation of 
the best kind of aloewood. Other varieties which he mentions are ‘ Jabali, 
Samanduri, Qumdri, Qaquli, and Chini (Chinese) or Qasmuri [j’CcZe, 
Pansuri, from.Pansur, a town in Sumatra]. [Am. Tr. 1. 80; see also Yule, 

H. J. IBl). 

III. 31, Z. 8. Siwalik contains 125,000 villages- and Maltoa 1,893,000 

towns and villages Gujarat contains 70,000 villages 

and towns. 

These figures are staggering in their magnitude. But similarly in- 
flated and absurd estimates are found in Hindu literature. In the 39th' 
Chapter of ihc Ktimara Khanda of the Parana, which appears 
to have been composed about the 10th century, the total number of 
villages in all India is given as 96 krors and 76 laks! India is there 
divided into 76 provinces and Malwa is given 118,180, Sapadalaksha 
125,000, and Gurjarashtra 70,000 villages. (Yaidya, H.M. H. I. II. 3940). 

It will be observed that exactly the same number is assigned to the province 
of Gujarat by the Puranic writer and by Wassaf. The coincidence 
is curious and worth noting. Wassaf got it .probably from Eashidu-d- 
din, -whose' account of India was composed with the help of a Kashmiri 
hermit named Kamalashri (Barthold, loc. cit. 45). Another instance of 
similar exaggeration is found in the LokapraJcasha. Here, the -number 
of villages in Kashmir is put down by Kshemendra — an author of 
repute who wrote about -1050 A .0. — as 66,063, whereas the actual number, 
according to the census of 1891, was onlj- 2870. (Stein, J. A. S. B. 1899, 
p. 137 and note). 

III. 36, Z. 15. Jasi .... Banadri ffajmr. 

‘ Jasi ’ is a manifest misreading of ‘ Hansi ’, but it is not easy to say 
whether ‘ Banadri ’ stands for ‘ Indri’ near Karn-al town (Lat. 29°-53' N., 
Long. 77°-5'' E.), or Pundri in Kaithal. Indri is frequently mentioned in 
the historical literature. (E, D. IV. 28, 242; V. 485). Indri was includ- 
ed in Sarkar Sah-aranpur and Pundri in Sarkar Sirhind in Akbar’s rent- 
roll. (Am. Tr. II 291, 295). Pundri is now in the Kaithal tahsil of Karnal 
district, and is in Lat. 29°-46< N., Long. 76°-34' E. (I. G. XX. 244). It 
was one of the strougholds of the Pundir Rajputs who held Thanesar and 
Nardak. [Ibid). For Hajnir see my note on I. 62, 1. 10. 
in. 49, Z. 6. He Aldii-d-dm] despatched Malik Nabii, Zafar Khan and 
Nanak Hindi .....to conquer . .Telingana. 

‘ Malik Nabu ’ must be Malik Naib Kafur. ‘Nabu ’-was probably the 
familiar or short form of ‘ Naib’ and the name by which he wasaddressq(l<*^'” 
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by ‘Alau-d-din Kbalji Wassai’s summary of DebU history is, as DowsOu 
notes, of little value and the insertion of Zafar Khan's name here is an 
anachronism, as he had been killed several years before in repelling 
Qutlugh Khwaja’s invasion of 697 H. ‘ Nanak Hindi' may be a miswnting 
of Malik Nay ok [Akhnrbak], who is said by Barani (320, 1. 12), T A 
(80, 1 12), and Amir Khusrau (72 tnfra,) to have been sent by 'Alau-d-din 
to repel the invasion of *Ali Beg and Tortaq But he is not mentioned 
by any historian in connection with the invasion of Telmgana or the 
Dekkan. Kafur’s colleague in that compaign was NaBirn-l-mulk Blhwaja 
Ha 33 i,who may have been a Hindu convert, as he is called Panchami by - 
Khusrau in the ‘Asliiqa. (551-2 infra) The prefix * N&yak ' probably 
accounts for his being styled ‘ Hmdi ' by Wassaf Pancham Singh is a 
Hindu name even now. 

in. 50, I 6 He [the Eai of Madiird) delivered up to Malik Kafur the 
country of Arikanna^ as a proof of his allegiance. 

The addition of a smgle dot to the fifth letter of the toponym would 
turn it into ‘Ankatta,’ [Arkator Areot], It may have been the Arcot 
near Vellore, where Clive first burst into fame But Yule (H J. s. v 
Arcot) points out that there is another town of the same name, which is in 
Tanjore Ibn Batuta speaks of a place called ‘ Harkatu,’ which he reached 
on the first evening of his march inland after landing from Ceylon 
some where on the shallow coast of Madura or Tanjore (Defremery, 
IV. 187-8) There are several other places also called Arkat 
III. 52, I 7 from foot Etei y ci ore leing equal to a thousand lake. 

Dowson su^ests, with a view to exculpate Wassaf from a palpable 
error, that JiJis a copyist’s slip and that we should accept the variant, 
Kiiza, which may, he thinks, signify ‘ a capacious earthen vessel 
calculated to contain a hundred lacs,’ But this is very far-fetched and will 
not bear examination Wassaf had no knowledge of the Indian verna- 
culars and there is no reason for being surprised at his misconception of 
the meaning of the Hmdi Kror Several otherwise well-informed European 
travellers of the seventeenth century can be charged with even more 
egregious blundering in regard to this identical word Tavernier who 
visited India five or six times in 25 years (1642-1667) says that " a Kraur 
IS equal to one hundred thousand Inks ” (Travels, Tr Ball, I. 28) and 
exactly the same mistake is found in his contemporary, Thevenot 
(Voyages, Eng Tr of 1687, p 52), as well as in the English chaplain 
Ovmgton. (Voyage to Suratt, Ed 1696, p 189), 

A simple calculation will suffice to prove that Dowson’s special 
pleading is futile A thousand laks of coins would weigh 1000 , 000, 000 
grains, even if each com was so small as to weigh only 10 grams. 

No potter could possibly make an earthen jar capable of holdmg 
and standmg the weight of thirty five hundred maunds of forty pounds 
each. 

III. 53 , 1 12 from foot. He conveyed some of the royal treasures . . . i • 
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in. 71,1.1 


states that he had “ a fine comple5aon, Handsome face, small eyes and a 
firm round ohm Covered with a scanty beard ” (M G 151 Note), 

III. 64, 1. 8 It IS a ride among the Hindus that a King who has been 
twice 7naQ!e prisoner hj Musulmans ought no Unger to 
reign. 

Tins ‘ twice ’ appears to be an interpolation or embellishment of 
Hamdulla’s. It has been copied by Firishta, (I. 24, 1 12). But all that 
‘Otbi says is, ‘ If any (king) is taken pnsoner by an enemy, . . it is 
not lawful for him to continue to reign (E D 11 27) 

III. 69, I, 14. His [' Alaurd-'inU] accession to the throne on the 16th of 
Ramazan, 695 H. {July 1296) 

In the ‘Aligarh Lithographed text of the Khazain edited by Syed 
M'ulnu-l’Haq, the 16th of Ramazan is said to have been a Wednesday and 
22nd ^i-l-hijja, 695 HI., on which ho “ again mounted the throne ” is stated to 
have been a Monday (p 11, 1 10; 12, 1 10, Tr Habib, 6, 7). 16th Ramazan, 
695 H., was Wednesday, 18th July, 1296 A. C., but 22nd ^i-l-hijja 
(Hisabi) was Sunday, 2l3t October, 1296 A C The discrepancy regarding 
the week day is not material ‘Alau-d-din most have reached Dehh on 
the 22ad Hilali or Rwyi/at =22nd October, 1296 A. C, which was a 
Monday 

III 71 , 1 9 {Ulugh]Khb.n sped swift as an arrow . . untilhe reached 
the borders of Jar an Manjhur, the field of action. 

These, toponyms have not been identified, although the names are 
written in much the same way in the 'Ashiqa, (‘Aligarh Text, p 60, 1. 1), 
the Tarikh‘i~3Iubarakshaht (Text, 72, 1. 10), the T. A. (69, 1, 10) and 
B a 184, Tr. 249) 

Some^ confusion has been introduced by an error in the B I Text 
of Barani, where * Jalandhar ’ has been substituted (250, 1 11), but it 
may be safely dismissed as the- interpolation of some ignorant scribe, 
though Dowson has followed it. (162 infra) He notes, however, that the 
Mss have ‘ Jadawa wa Manjur ’ and ‘ Jarat-mahud ’ It stands outnlearly 
from the original that the battle took place close to the batiks of the 
Sutlej. Amir Khusrau tells us that Ulugh Khan “ ordered the standard- 
bearers to bind their standards to their backs , they ttirned theit 

faces towards the Sutlej and without the aid of boats, they' swam over the 
river, striking out their hands like oars impelling a boat The 'Mughals 
seemed very brave before the victorious army had plunged into the fiver, 
but when the wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, 
they gave way , . . and fled desperately (Trans, 23 , Text'36, last Ime) 

This means that the struggle between the two hosts centred round the 
passage of the river and the invaders were routed because. the Dehh army 
was able to force it. 

1 venture to suggest that ^is an error; for jjfs* ^Hachhur 
[Ma^war] or Mechhur, [Mechhiwar], * c.- MachiwarA or 

Macbhiwara, which lies 27 miles east of Ludhiaha ’ s 
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It is a very old town and now lies “ about four miles from the left 
b'anh of the Sutlej which formerly {L e. before 1800 A. 0,] flowed close -to 
the town.” (Thornton, 573). Its situation on the river has always made 
it a place of strategic importance and it was Humayun’s crushing defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Machhiwara which enabled him to reconquer tbe 
Punjab. ‘Aliwal also, where the battle which decided the First Sikh' 
War took place, lies about forty miles west of Machhiwara. 

‘ JarauManjhur’ is once more mentioned in Bhib. in connec- 

tion with a later Mongol invasion of the Punjab. In the Chronicle 
of tlie year 834 H., the author says that Shaikh ‘Ali, the governor of 
Kabul, crossed the Sutlej at Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the whole 
district from JalandJiar to Jdran Manjhnr his prisoners and returned 
along the banks of the Biah.” {Bibl. Ind. Test, 218, 1. 4). Elsewhere, he 
states that in 753 H. Sultan Piruz Tughlaq went out for ShiJeetr in 
Manjlihr. {Ibid, 124, 1. 1). 

* Jaran ’ may be the town of ‘ Jagraon ’ dj.A' which lies 22 miles 
south-west of Ludhiana. (Constable 25 Ab). A village called ‘ Chahlan ’ or 
‘ Chalan,’ also lies about ten miles from Machhiwara. 

An alternative identification is also possible. ‘ Jaran ’ may be ‘ Zira ’ 
and Manjhur ‘ Makhu,’ (Constable 35 A b ; I. G. Atlas, 32 D 2) in Firuz- 
pur district, but the phonetic resemblance between the names seems slight. 
III. 71, I, 17. Some MughaJs were captured on Thursday, the 22nd 
of Bab'hi-l-Jkhh' in the year 695 H. 

The year is palpably wrong. In the Test (37, 1. 4) and new Transla- 
tion (p. 23), the date is given as Thursday, 22nd Pab‘iu-1-Akhir, 697 H. 
The Julian correspondence of this date, 6th February 1298 A. C. zaus, 
according to the Indian Ephemeris, a Thursday. Barani (249, 1. 1 f. f.), 
the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and P. (1. 102, 1. 18) put this invasion into the 2nd*year ■ 
year of the reign, i.e. 696-7 H. The correct year must be 697 H, 22nd 
Rab‘iII. 695 is impossible, as ‘Alau-d-din murdered ijs uncle four months 
later, in the Ramazan of that year. 

III. 72, 1 . 14 from foot. Malik Akhir Beg, Mubashara, 

The reading of the sobriquet in the ‘Aligarh text is Malik Akhur- 
hoM-i-Maisaj'a, Master of the Horse of the Left [Wing] (Text. 41, 1. 1 ; 
Tr. 26), which may be correct, as Barani in his list of Sultan Firiiz 
Tughlaq’s grandees mentions a Sar-saldhddr-i-Maisara, and a Sarjanddr- 
i-Maisara, as well as a 8ar-saldhddr-i~Maimana and a Sarjdnddr-i- 
Maimana. (527, 11. 14-16). We also learn that Safdar Malik Sultani was 
AkhurbaJe-i-Maisara under Muhammad Tughlaq {Ibid, 454, [1. 12), while 
Haibat Khan had occupied the same post under Balban. (24, 1. 10). Amir 

Khqsrau also mentions a 'Qard Beg-i-Maisara. (Kh. P. Text 96, I. 5 Tr 
Habib. 65). 

III. 72, 1 . 10 from foot. He obtained victory over them [Turtdk and 

'■Ali Beg\ on the 12th of Jumdda-s-sdni, A. H. 
705, 
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The week-day is not given by Elhot, bnt it is stated to have been 
Thursday in the Lithograph, (p. 41, 1 7 , Tr. 27) and it is correct. The 
Julian date was 30th December, 1305 A. 0. 

III. 74, 1 . 1. Invasion under Iqbal Mudbir and Mudabir TaiBalm 
The first name appears in the ‘Ashlga also as Iqbal-i-mt«i&ir, (Text, 
62, 1. 1) and Elhot himself renders it as ‘ Ikbal the stubborn,’ at 548 infra. 
Barani calls him Iqbalmand, which literally means ‘ fortunate’ or ‘ lucky,’ 
The fact is that Khusrau is punning upon the name. He abuses him as 
Iqbal-i-Mudbir, ‘ Iqbal the Unlucky ’ So the name of the second leader is 
written as Mudabir Tdi Baltot. ‘ Mudabir ’ signifies ‘ one who turns his 
back or runs away in a battle \ i e a coward. EUiot’s Tai Baltci is, as 
I shall presently show, a misreading of Tdbut 

Persian authors are inordinately fond of antithetical jingles upon 
words Budauni, for instance, speaks of Mallu Iqbal Khan, who betrayed 
Nasiru-d-dln Nasrat Shah and was afterwards defeated and slain by Klizr 
Elian, as * Iqbal Khin-i-Mudbir ’ (Tr. I 268) Nizamu-d-din Ahmad also 
puns upon the name of M‘asum Kabuli and calls him M‘asum-i-‘)ifij. 
‘ M‘asum ’ means ‘ sinless ’ and ‘Asi ’ means ‘ sinfuL’ (B.D.V 415). Similar- 
ly, Yazdi describes the commander of the fort of Lorn whose name was 
Maimun (Auspicious), as Maimuni-MaisTium (Maimun the Ill-omened). 
(Zafarndma IL 86, 1 11, 495 infra). Elsewhere, Tazdi says that a 
Raja whose name was Bahriiz (Fortunate) was really Badruz (Unfortu- 
nate) (^Ihid Text. IL 161, 1 4 f. L). He speaks of Nusrat Bliokhar, as 
fV> i-C ft (IL57, 1.5 f f ). Barani also uses the phrases 
and -1-7 (543 last hne; 645, L 9). 

The name of the second leader of this invasion is read as ‘ Tai Balwi ’ 
in Elliot’s translation, but the correct form is ‘ Tabu! ’ or ‘ Tibui ’ [ li^*'** 
or and this is proved by the following couplets in which Amir 
Khusrau plays upon the name 

u? i UJ j**’ 15^ 

(Text,p. 62). “One was Tabu, another Iqbal the Unlucky, the third Kapak, 
skilled in war and vengeance. According to custom. His Majesty ordered 
the great glory of Islam, Kafur [Camphor], to scatter the stench of the 
carrion Tabu, so that [td] no trace of it might remain outside ” He is 
called in the Text, Mudabir Taibu (45, 1 3 f f ) and the right reading is 
Tabui or Tibu jtf or Tihti in Elliot’s Translation at 548, 546 infra 
is also wrong 

III. 74, I 20 The Sultan despatdted Ulugh Khan for the destruc- 
tion of Somndth on 20th Jumdda-l-atcical 69S H 
Here again the ‘Aligarh Text differs from Elliot’s The date it gives 
IS "Wednesday, 20th Jumadi-l-awwal, 699 H (Text 50, 1 8 , Habib’s Tr. p. 
35). The invasion of Gujarat is put by Barani (251, 1 10) and the % A. 
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(G9, 1. 17) into the beginning of the Srd year (697*8 II.). F. gives 697 (I. 
103, 1. 1), but B. has 698(1. lS9=Tr. I. 255). 20tli Jumadiu-l-awwal, 698, 
was Monday, 23rd February, 1299 ; 20th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 699=Priday, 
12th February, 1300. But 20th Jumadiu-l-aw\val,697, mos Wednesday, 5th 
March, 1298. This vrould indicate that 697 is the right reading. 699 must 
bo due to the usual confasion between and in the Semitic script. 
Hajji Dahir has 697 H. (Z. W. 7S4, 1. 18). . 

III. 75, 1 . 4 from foot. On the.. ..3rd of Zi-l-K'ada A. 77. 700, this strong 

fort [lianthanibhor] 7C(is talcen. 

This date, 8rd Zi-l-q‘ad, 700 II., corresponds to lOlh [or 11th July], 1301 
A. C. According to the Ilammira MaJui Kavya, the fortress was stormed 
on a day in Shravan of the ISlli year of Hammira, wliosc reign is staled 
to have commenced in V. S. 1310=1253 A. C. (Bd, Kirtane, Inlrod. 27; 
47). It appeal’s from the Tables in Pillai’s Hindu Chronolog 3 ’’, that 1st 
Shravan Amctnta (as well as Pnrnimanta), 1358 V. S,, corresponded to 
Thursday, 6th July, 1391 A.C. The mouth and year given by the author 
of the Kavyit thus seem to be correct and the stronghold must have been 
stormed on the 6th (or Gth) of Shravan, 135S V. S. Tlie weelc-day is not 
stated in Elliot’s translation, but it is given as Taesday in the Text, (68, 
1. 8; Tr. 41). Calculation shows that 10th July, 1301 A. G., fell on a Mon- 
daj’. The discrepancy indicates that Khusrau’s 3rd is again 3rd Rmjyat, 
If the week-day is right, the real date was the llth of July. 

III. 76, X. 2. The temple of Bahir Deo, and the temples of other gods, 
tcerc oil 7'o:ed to the ground. 

,^|a. yj jCt j _,*>l J^| . ‘Aligarh Text 58, last line. 

This may mean that the temple was dedicated to Bhairava Deva, i. c. to 
Shiva or to Bhairava, one of the ‘ ganas ’or inferior manifestations of Shiva 
or Mahadeva. Abul Fazl says that there was an idol eighteen cubits high 
of Kala Bhairav in the fortress of KiXlinjar, {Jin, Tr. II. 159), and this idol 
still exists there. (Hunter, Imp. Gaz. III. 336). * Bhairava ’ literally means 
‘ terrible ’ and is one of the epithets of Shiva himself, as Bhairavi is that 
of his wife. (Dowson, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, s.n.). Shiva is also ’ 
called Blahakala. But ‘ Bhairava ’ does not much resemble ‘Bahir.’ Khusrau, 
who was well acquainted with Hindi, is not likely to have spelt it as 
Another explanation, therefore, may he that the temple had been founded 
by Bahir Deo, who was Raja of Ranthambhor, during the reign of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, (T.N. in E.D. II. 367, 370. Text. 292, 1. 2 f.f.; 299, 
1. 8), for imploring aid from the gods. The Hammira Mghd Kavya states 
that Bahad Deva or Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitra Sinha 
who abdicated in favour of his son, Hammira, in or about 1340 V. S. 
(1283 A. C.). (Kirtane’s Introd. 26-7). 

III. 76, 1. 5. Eai MahlaJc Deo, of Mdlim and KoM his Pardhdn. 

Hajji Dabir also gives the name of the Rija as Mihlak Deo. (Z. W. 
788, 1. 12). P. (I. 115,1.4) asserts that Koka was the King of Malwa, but 

Was.saf agrees with Khusrau. He informs us that the ebuntry; was in a .r 
82 
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state of civil war on acconnt of the intrigues of anovcr-ambitious minister 
who aspired to supremo power. Melaga or Mcgala (Mckala, or Mokala) 
IS a Pamo which occurs in the inscriptions of the Chudisamma rulers of 
Jnnngadh. (B. G. Vltl 488, 498; Bmgess, A S W I, n. 1G4, DoJf. C L 
284) P. 13 followed in tho C.H I (III 111), and the Raja is spoken of there 
as Koka or ‘ Haranand ’ Kliusrau is most probably right in stating that 
Koka was his Pradhan, or Wazh\ as he says in the 'Asliiqu (B50 inf) a) 
III 76, I 6 from foot This event [{he conquest of ^f(lh[>a] occuri ed on 

Thursday, the 6th of J umada-l-aioical A. JJ 
106. 

Dowson throws doubt on the accuracy of this date and avers that it 
must be either wrong or " the event taken out of chronological order ” But 
Khusrau narrates the events in groups and not in the strict sequence of 
time. The ‘Aligarh Lith is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms (Text 63, 1 13, 
Tr 46) 5th Jnmadi I (TTisahi), 705 H., corresponded with Tuesday, 23rd 
November, 1305 A. C 

B puts the conquest into 700 H (I 196, =Tr I 264) P. (I 116, 1 5) 
gives 10th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 704 H Hajji Dablr says Mandu was taken 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of Jumddi I 705 (788, 1 13) The C H I (p 111) 
gives 9th December, 1305 H , which synchronises with 21st Jnmadi 
L 705 Sir Wolseley Haig has taken the year from Khusrau, but mis- 
calculated the Julian correspondence 

III 76, last Ime On 3fonday, the 8th J umada-s-sani 702 B . the 
army started icith a view to the captui e of Chitor 
The Julian equivalent, 28th January 1303, was a Monday. 

Ill 77, I 3 The fort [C'ftifor] teas tahen on hfonday, the 11th of 
hiuhari am A H 703 

11th Muharram, 703 H {Hisahi), corresponded to Sunday, 2oth 
August, 1303 A 0 Khusrau seems to have again given the Ruyyat date, 
and if Monday is right, the exact Julian correspondence must be 26th 
August, 1303 A. 0 

III 77, I 8 from foot He [Kaf{ir]ar} wed there [nt Deogir] on Satur- 
day, the 19th of Ramazan A PL 706 
The Hisabi or Book-rule date synchronised with 24th March, 1307 
A 0 and was a Friday This again proves that Kliusrau 's reckoning is 
in accordance with the Hildli or Ruyyat method As the week-day is 
most probably correct, the Julian equivalent must be the 25th of March, 
1307. 

Ill 78,1,4 On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, A B 708, the 
Tang set out on his expedition against Biicana 
Hajji Dabir gives the identical date and year, (788, 1 20), and tho 
‘Aligarh Text is in agreement with Elliot's Ms tp 74, L 8), though the year 
is 710 H in the Translation (p B3) But it is again stated that " the dead 
body of the savage Satal Deo was bronght before the lions of the imperial 
threshold” pn Tuesday, the 23rd of Rab‘iu-l-awwal, 708 H. (p 77,1 12). 
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I3tli Muharram, 708 H., was Wednesday, 3rd July, 1308 A. C. 23rd 
Eab'iuH-awwal, 708 H , was Tuesday, 10th September, 1308 A . 0. This 
calculation proves that 70S is right and 710 H. wrong. The compiler 
of the Tarikh-i-AliXy who has used Khusrau’s, work, also gives 698 Rihlat 
{= 708 Hiiri).' (E. D. V. 166). 

P. (1. 118, 1. 11) puts it into 706 and the T.M. (78, 1. 5) and B. (1. 196= 
Tr. 264), into 700 H., which shows how unreliable the chronology of these 
compilers is. 

III. 78, 1. 11. Malik Kamalu-d- din 6arg. 

The sobriquet is transliterated here as ‘ Garg ’. Ranking has ‘ Kark ’ 
(B. Tr. I. 266, 267) and ‘ Garg,’ (Ib. 282), while Sir Denison Ross writes 
‘Kurg.’ (Z. W., Indes, Ixi). ‘Earg’ means ‘rhinoceros’ and ‘Eurag,’ 
‘a head rendered bald by the disease called scald head.’ The correct form 
is really ‘ Gurg ’ (wolf). Khusrau puns on the by-name and says that 
Kamalu-d-din “ excelled in killing lions as much as the wolf excels in 
killing sheep.” (Text, 76, 1. 2; Tr. 54). Elsewhere, he writes that “ ‘Alau- 
d-din, the just protector of his subjects, entrusted the flocks to the ‘ Wolf,’ 
in order that he might guard the young she-goats from the thorns of his 
territory.” (Text, 78, 1. 5 ; Ibid. 55). 

This word-play indicates that the niek-name was ‘ Gurg ’. Kark, 
Garg and ‘ Kurg ’ are all demonstrably erroneous. Ibn Batuta, who was 
personally acquainted with Kamalu d-din’s son, Malik Hushang, explicitly 
states that the sobriquet ‘ Gurg ’ signifies ‘ Wolf’, (Defremery, III, 143, 
144, 8S5). This settles the matter. This Malik Hushang is mentioned 
at 619 infra, as having rebelled and fled to the infidel Prince Burabrah, 
whom I have identified with the Koli Chief of Jawhar in Thana district. 
Hushang ’s revolt is mentioned also in the Tarikh-i-MubaraksbaM. (Text, 
106, 1. 8). 

111.78,1.7 from foot. The army. .... .arrived at Masiidpur, so called 

after the son of King Masud. 

The derivation is philologically impossible and there must be some 
error or inadvertence. Mas'udpur can only mean ‘ City of Masud’ and 
the town was named, most probably, after Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Mas'ud, the 
son of Iltutmish, and not after his son. There must have been some 
confusion in the mind of the author as regards the meaning of ‘pur’. 
It signifies ‘ son ’ in Persian, but it seems absurd to foist any such mean- 
ing upon the word, when it occurs as a suffix in the name of a town in 
Hindustan. But the fault may lie with the Text. 

III. 79, Z. 1. The army crossed the five rivers, the Jun, the Ghambal, the 
Kunwari, the Niyas and Bahicji. 

Elliot notes that the name of the fourth river can be also read as 

* Bambss’ and snnnfses that “the Niyas and the Bahujf must he the rivers 

now known as the Sind and the Betwa.” He makes no attempt to restore 
the true readings, but this can be done, as ttco very similar names, Nitoaj 
and Pahuj, are found incur Gazetteers. Thornton tells us that the iq 
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one of the tributaries erf tbe Kali Sinel, the two streams meeting 35 miles 
below the Mnkunrlra Pass (Gaz 479, 524) The Chambal is a tributary of 
the Jamna The Kunwari (Ih 514), Nucoj and Pahiij are all branches 
of the Sind which itself is an affluent of and falls into the Chambal. 
The Pahuj rises in a lake about twenty miles south-west of Jhansi m 
Lat 2o°-18'' N , Long 78°-25' E and falls into the Sind. It is crossed by 
ford on the route from Gwalior to Kdlpi in Lat 26'’-6' N., Long 79°'5' 
E (Gaz s V Pobooj, p 771) 

According to the Imp Gaz , the Pahuj and the Betwa are both tri- 
butaries of tlu^Jumna The Pahuj runs from south to noith, while the 
Betwa flows from west to east (XIV. 17-8) The two nvcrs are in fact 
sister streams and not unlikely to be confused with each other 

Elliot and Dr Ayyangar can make nothing of the name ‘ Bahuji’ and 
suggest that it must be an error, as the Betwa is the river that is meant 
Dr Ayyangar even seeks to explain it awuj by the supposition that the 
“ Betwa was perhaps known as the Bhoji in Elhusrao’s day, because it was 
by damming the upper course of the river that the great Bhoj pur lake 
near Bhopal had been formed ” (Kh F. Introd xxiv) As there is no 
evidence in support of the conjecture, the more probable conclusion must 
be that Khusrau meant to lortie ‘ P.ihuj ’ The designations by which 
rivers are known to the common people arc often discrepant, the same 
river is Imown by different names in different parts of its course and the 
tributary is sometimes confused with the principal stream or uce versa 
Khusrau had no personal acquaintance with this part of the country, and 
had no special qualifications as a geographer His topography is not 
always in exact accoi dance with facts, and he seems to have mixed up the 
names of rivers When everything is considered, it seems that his ‘ Niyas ’ 
IS meant for the ‘ Niwaj’ and his ‘ Bahuji’ intended for the ‘ Pahuj ’ 

III. 79, 1 3 They arrived at SuUanptcr, commonly called h tjpiir, 
' whei e the army halted four days 

This In j pur is an unsolved puzzle I venture to suggest that it is Inch. 
It IS a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is 
such as to give it great military importance Thornton says that it " lies at 
a strategic point and the British army under the Marquis of Hastings was 
encamped here in 1817, when it advanced on Gwalior to intimidate Scindia. 
It lies on the southern bank of the Betwa, on the road from Saugor to 
Gwalior and is sixty five miles south-east of the latter Its former conse- 
quence and possession of a large Musalman population are manifested 
by the numerous mausoleums surmounted by domes around it ” (Gaz s n 
Ench or Itej) It is mentioned by Baiani (523^ 1 14), Shams-i-Siraj (T. 
F 237 last line), the Emperor Babur (B N Tr 590) and also in the 
Continuation of the A N (E D VI 108) and the Bad Nam {Tb VII 7) 
Dr Ayyangar, misled probably by a guess or gloss of Firishta’s, identified 
It at first With Ellichpur (S I M I p 88), but he has since abandoned the 
opinion, and now proposes to locate it somewhere near Bhilsa and Bhopal, 
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“ a little move to tlio north' tlimi Blulsa, a good deal less to the south than 
Bhopal.” (Kh. F. Tr. Tntrod. xxv.) But this is too vague to be satisfactory 
or helpful. He thinks that the last of the five rivers crossed by the 
army, the Bhoji or Bahuji, the river which was passed .last before reach- 
ing Irijpur, must bo the Betwa. (/.c. xxiv), Now IrocJi is situated on the 
Betwa. The fact is most significant in this connection and clearly indi- 
cates that Irijpur may be located with much greater certainty at Irach. 
The close phonetic resemblance also is in favour of the identification. 

It may he also observed that Bhilsa and Bhopal take us much more 
to the south than is warranted by Khusrau’s directions. He informs us 
that Irijpur was reached after fifteen marches in all — 9 from Dehli to 
Sras'udpur and 6 from Mas'udpur to Irijpur. As a day’s marches reckon- 
ed bj' Di’. Ayyangar himself at about 15 miles, this means that Irijpur 
was about 225 miles southwards of Dehli. Now, 

Dehli is in Lat. 28°-3S’ N., Long. 77°-12' E. 

Bhopal in Lat. 2.3°-16' N., Long. 77°-36' E. 

Bhilsa in Lat. 23“.32' N., Long. 77°-5F E. 

There is thus a difference of about 6tV degrees of Latitude between 
Dehli and Bhilsa, i. c, a map-distance of about 360 miles, at least, at 69i 
miles to a degree of Latitude— which is considerably in excess of 225. If 
the ditfereuce in Longitude also is taken into account, it would be nearer 
400 than 360. On the other hand, Irijpur is in Lat. 2o°-47' N., Long. 
79°-9' E. The difference in Latitude is nine minutes short of three degrees, 
i.c„ about 200 miles, that in Longitude ItV degrees, that is, about 120 
miles or about 235 miles altogether, as the crow flies. Again, as Irich is 
65 miles south-east of Gwdlior and as Gwalior is 175 miles south from 
Dehli, the total distance of Iricb from Dehli works out at about 240 miles. 

Dr. Ayyangar is sure that Irijpur was somewhere near Chauderi, 
where a muster of the army was held according to Barani. Indeed, he 
suggests that the four days’ haltatlrijpur which is recorded in Efhusrau’s 
itinerary was probably made for this muster or review. Now Chanderi 
and Irich are in fairly close proximity to each other. Irich lies 65 miles 
south-east and Chanderi 105 miles south of Gwalior (Thh Chanderi 
and Irich are bracketed together by Barani in his list of ‘Alau-d-din’s 
territories. (Text, 323, 1. 14). Shams also mentions Mahoba, Irich ^and 
Chanderi in juxtaposition. {T.F. Text, 237 last line). 

III. 79, 1. 4. Thirteen day s [after leaving Irijpxir] they arrived at 

Khandhar. 

The name is written ‘ Khanda ’ in the Lith. (82, 1. 5; Tr. 58), and. 
phonetic resemblance points to Khandwa, which is a very, old town and 
supposed to be mentioned by Alberimi also in one of his itineraries. . 
(E. D. I. 60. q.ix. my note). Dr, Ayyangar was at one time disposed to 
identify it with Khandhar, somewhere north of Bidar in the Deccan, 
(S. I.M. I. 89), but his second thoughts incline towards Khandwa. (Kh. 
F. Introd; xxv). The difficulty is that the context which follows clearly 
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indicates that the Narmada was crossed after and not hefoi'e ‘ Elanda’ 
was reached The army is said to have arrived there on the 1st of Kajab, 
halted for fourteen days, and “ advanced again ” It then “ passed 
through torrents and water courses Every day it arrived at a new 
river There were means of crossing all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was 
such that vou might say that it was a lerauaut ot the universal deluge” 
(See also Habib ’s Tr 68) This seems to invalidate the pioposed identi- 
fication, as Khandwa is several miles sduth and not north of the 
Narmada 

III 79, last line. They anived at a place toithin the holders of 
Bijanagai , tdhich was pointed out as containing a 
diamond mine. It loas in 'a Doab, one ritei heing 
the Yashar, the other Baruji 

‘ Basiragarh’ in the Lith (87, 1 2, Tr 60), where the rivers are 
called ‘ Yashahar ’ and ‘ Buji,’ but it is noted that ‘ Yashahar ’ may be read 
also as ‘ Bishnahr’ or ' Yasnahr ’ {Ihid ) There can be little or no doubt 
that ‘Basiiagarh’ is a misreading of ‘Bairagarh’, i e "Wairagarh 
It IS now in the Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, C P , and is 
situated very close to the left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary 
of that river, called the Kobragaihi, about 80 miles south-east of Nag- 
pur, Lat 20’-27'' N ', Long 80°-10' E Constable, 32 B a 

The diamond-mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by Pinshta, who says 
it was in the Kallam district, which was conquered by Ahmad Shah Wall 
Bahmani from the Eaoa of Gondwara,To whom it then belonged (I 323, 
1 4) Garcia da Orta also was not ignorant of its existence. (Ball, Tr 
Tavernier, II 452, 460) Abul Pazl, too, states that Bairagarh had a 
diamond mine and that the Gond Ra 3 a of Chanda, named Babjeo, had 
wrested it only a short time before he wrote, (1695 AC) from another 
chief {liin Ti.II. 230) 

The names of the rivers which formed the Duab or interamnia are 
manifestly corrupt A possible restoration of is Bardahi 

or Bardaha, i e the Wardha Yashar looks like a mistranseription of tr~‘ 
Bain [or Wain] ‘Bishuahi ’ may be read as Pashnahi TheoldHmdu 
name of the Wain- Ganga was Payoshni {Bhagvata Pin ana, V xix 17) 
III 80, Z. 4 He ai rived at the fort of Sarbar, which is considered 
among the pr ounces ofTilang ‘ 

Sarbar must be Sirpur-Tandur, now in ‘ Adilabad district, Haidara- 
bad State Constable’s Atlas, PI 32 A b In the corresponding passage 
of bis History, P states that Kafur halted at Indui (now ' called 
Niramab.id), on the borders of Tilang, (I 119, 1 4) and the statement is 
repeated in the CHI (HI 115), but it does not seem to be correct 
Warangal lies due south of Sirpur, Indur lies south-west of it and a 
march from Sirpur to Warangal tta Tudur would have been an unnecessary 
dctoin Sirpur was, at one time, a place of much greater importance 
thun it IS now. It was the capital of the Southern Gond Elingdom before 
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Ballalp-ur. Ballalpur was superseded by Chanda, after whicK place, the 
kingdom itself came to be called and it is always mentioned under that 
name in the Mughal histories. 

III. 80, 1. 23. On the Utli of the month [Sh'dbcm], they arrived at 
Kiinarpal. 

Kunarbal in the Lith. (90,1. 5). Dr. Ayyangar is of the opinion that 
this place was in dose proximity to Warangal and must be the village 
named Kunar, a little to theS. S. W. of that town. (l.c. xxviii). But 
there is no such implication in Khusran ’s own words. All that h’e says is 
that a reconnoitring party was despatched from Kunarpal to Hannam- 
konda. Nothing is said about the distance and the place meant may be 
Gurapalli in the district of Elgandal or Karimnagar, (I. G. XII. 5). 
Elgandal is less than 30 miles due north of Hannarakonda. Khusrau’s 
‘An Makinda’ (1.27) is BLannamkonda, which was the capital of the 
Kakatiya Rajas before Warangal. Constable, 32 A b. 

III. 83, 1. 10. And cries o/" huzza buzz and khuzza khuzz, the acclama~ 
lions of the triumph of holy toarriors, arose. 

Dowson notes that this is an early Eastern use of the familiar 
English ‘Huzza’, but there are several instances of its use in older 
authors, e.g. in Baihaqi, whose History was written between 448-455 A. H, 
(1056-1063 A. C.). e.g. (Text, 139, 1. 5); 

(Text, 176, 1. 2);^y. i (Text, 279, 1. 6 f. f.). The word 

occurs also in Gardezi (Z. A. 88, 1. 5 f. f.), and Barani (T. F. 199, 1. 16). 
Ill, 83, 1. 21. He [Laddar Deo] sent a golden image of himself, with 
a golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of his 
sub7nission. 

F. differs here from Khusran and asserts that it was the Raja of 
Siwana, and not Laddar Deo of Warangal who sent a golden image of 
himself as a token of submission, (I, 118, 1. 13). He has been followed 
by Sir W, Haig. (0. H. I, III. 114). But these averments appear to be 
erroneous and founded on some misunderstanding. In the 'Ashtqa also, 
Amir Khusran explicitly states that it was the Raja of Warangal who 
made an attempt to placate the ruthless invader by sending him ‘ a 
golden idol’ of himself. (550 infra; ‘Aligarh Text, p. 69). The confusion 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that in this poem, the account of the siege 
and the captute of Siwana is followed immediately by that of the inva- 
sion of Warangal. F. is not infrequently an inaccurate copyist and he 
must have read the lines hurriedly or carelessly. It may be noted that 
the Raja of Siwana is explicitly said by Khusrau to have been killed 
fighting, while Rudra Pratap saved his life by abject submission. The 
discrepancy between the two statements is undoubtedly glaring, but the 
authority of the later compiler cannot, in any case, outweigh that of the 
contemporary annalist from whom he has confessedly borrowed his 
account. 

III. 84, 1. 6 from foot. On Tuesday, the 24th of Miiharram, 710 
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The colresponding Christian date, 23rd JuikS, ISVO A.G, teas a 
Tuesday, (Ind. Eph.). 

in. 87, Z. 5 The sea-t'esenibhng arm]] ’moved . io Qhurganw. 

Dr. Ayyangar at first identified Ghurganvr with a village called 
Blaregani, a little to the SW. of Indore and E of the road to Dhar and 
Uj^ain. (S I M I 101, 191) Ho is now inclined to place it somewhere 
between Burhanpur and the Tapti (sic) But as he is finable to find any 
place called * Qhurganw ’ on the maps, m this vicinity, he leaves the 
exact situation undecided (Kh P Tr Introd xxix), I venture to say 
that it is ‘ Khargon ’, now in Nimir district Constable, 31 C a. It lies 
on the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narmada, in Lat. 2l°-50^ N, Long 
75°-37' E (LG XV. 251). Thornton describes it as a decayed town with 
a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying sixty miles south of Indore 
It was situated on the old high road from Hindustan to the Dekhan and 
Akbar halted here on his way from Agra to Asirgarh It was here 
also that Abul Fazl had an interview with him in regard to the con- 
quest of Asir. (AN III 768— Tr. 1148, see also ED. VI 138,1 7 and 
my note there) Khargon lies about 25 miles from the strong fortress of 
Bijagarh and Khwafi Khan states that Bijagarh was also called Khargon. 
(E D TIL 499) It is situated about 25 miles sooth of the spot where the 
Narmada is forded without much dilBculty and ilalik Kafur did what 
most wayfarers did in those times, when he encamped here after crossing 
the nver It was a place of considerable importance and E records the 
tradition that Ghargun (Khargon), Bijagarh and Handiya were all built 
by the renowned Raja Bhoja [Paramara] of Dhar (L 13, 1 7 f f =E D 
VL559) 

Elhargon is mentioned in many of the itineraries of the old European 
travellers Pinch passed through it on his journey from Burhanpur to 
Agra (E T I 140) and so did John Jourdain in 1611 A C, when he 
travelled from Surat to the same town. (Journal, Ed Poster, 147) See 
also De Laet, who calls it a big town lying on the route from Mandu to 
Burhanpur, at a distance of 24 Kos from the former and 37 from the 
latter. (Tr. Hoyland, 31) 

HI. 88, Z. 5 [The Muhammadun army ] . . after five days arrived at 

Bandri in the country (thfa) of Paras Deo Dalvt. 

Dr. Ayyangar thinks this is Pandharpur and he may be right, though 
the phonetic resemblance between the two toponyms is slight, if not 
shadowy. Bandri is said to have been reached five days after leavmg 
Deogir, and after the Sina, Godavary and Bhima had been crossed. 
The road taken is supposed by Dr. Ayyangar to have started from Barsi 
along a familiar and frequented route, which is mentioned in an 
inscnption of Vira Someshwara Hoysala He assures us that Pandhar- 
pur was the frontier station between the Tadava and Hoysala kingdoms 
at this time (Kh. P Tr Introd xxx) 

HI 90, Z. 15. The JSdt Bir . fled to Kandur, 
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Sir Wolaelcy Hnig supposes this to be Kadur in Kadur district, 
Sfysore (C, H. I. Ill, 116), Constable, PI. 34, C c. But Dr. Ayyangar is 
sure that it is Kannanur, about five miles north of the island of Shriran- 
gam. He says that Kadur in Mysore is too distant from Madura, Birdhul 
and the Pandya country and ■will not fit into the context. (S. M. M. I. 
72; Kh. P. Tr. Introd. xxxv). Kannanur lies about eight miles north’ 
of Trichinopoly town and was the Hoysala capital in the Chola country 
in the thirteenth century. It lies south of Samayapuram in Trichinopoly 
taluk. Lat. 10°*56' N., Long. 7S°-15' E. (I. G. XXII. 3-5). 

The names of the other places mentioned in this section — Tabar [Top- 
pur Pass?], Sarmali [Sirumalai ?], Birdhul [Viruddhuvalli or Yiruddha- 
chalam?], Jalkota,Kham [Kambam Valley, g.u. 1. 6. XX. 109 ?] are corrupt 
and written in various ways. They have not been satisfactorily identified 
and there seems to bo no prospect of reasonably certain conclusions being 
reached in regard to them, as there are no clues and no data to guide us. 
III. 90, 1. 6 from foot He had heat'd that in Brahmastput'i, there teas 

a great idol. 

* Barmat-puri ’ in the ‘Aligarh Text, 169, 1. 1 ; 102. This has been 
supposed by some authors to be meant for Rameshwaram, partly on 
account of the partial phonetic resemblance between the two names and 
partly because P. states that Kafur built a mosque in that “ sacred city of 
the infidels ”. (I. 119, 1. 1 f. f.). Sir W. Haig subscribes to the opinion, 
though he is not sure whether the mosque was erected in the island of 
Raraeshwaram itself or on the mainland opposite to it. (C. H. I. III. 116). 
Dr. Ayyangar thinks ‘Barmastpuri’ must bo Chidambaram, because 
Chidambaram has a golden ceiling and is known also as Brahmapuri, 
but lie is not prepared to reject the identification with Rameshwaram 
and think sit also possible that the temple of Shrirangam may be meant, as 
it also has “la golden roofing”, _(S. I. M. 1. 108-9 ; Kb. P. Tr. xxxvii-vii). 

III. 91, 1. 5 from foot. Th^ Bdi had iled, hut had left two or 

hiree elephants in the temple of Jagnar 
U agannath). 

Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i. e., 
Vishnu, is discountenanced by Dr. Ayyangar, who assures us that ‘ Jagnar ’ 
is a corruption of ‘ Chokkanath ’, which is one of the alternative Tamil 
names of Shiva or Sundaresha, the patron deity of the town of Madura. 
The Tamil ‘Chokka’ has the same meaning as the Sanskrit ‘Sundara’. 
(S. I. M. I. 96 ; Kh. P. Tr. xxxii) . The great temple of Sundareshwara is 
still the outstanding monument of the city. Vijayaranga Chokkanath was 
the name of one of the Nayaks or later Kangs of Madura in the 17th 
century. The name is pronounced ‘ Sokkanath ’. See also I. 6. XXIIT. 
108. 

III. 91, last line. The elephants amounted to five hundred and twelve. 

The number of the elephants is variously stated by the chroniclers, 
Khusrau puts it down as 612 in this passage, but has 500 in the 

53 
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'Ashiga, (551 tnfra), Barani raises it to 612. (204 infra). In F* (I 120, 
1.7) and B. (I. 197=Tr 265), it is whittled down to 312, but this is 
most probably duo to a copyist having written instead of 

•jjlj j ^ 312 IS almost certainly wrong, though it is accepted in 

the CHI. Ill, 116. In the Khazain, Amir Khusrau explicitly states 
that lOS wore captured at Kandur, 250 at Barmastpuri and 2 or 3 at 
Madura This makes 360 or 361 at the ledst, oven if the 3G taken from 
the Raja of Dvara Samudra (Barani, 333, 1 6) are not, reckoned. 

Ill 92,? 5 On Siindaij, the 4ih of Zi-l-hijja 710 II 3ialik Kdfur re- 
turned towards Dchh and arrited on Monday, 

{he 4th of Jiimdda-s-sdnt 711 H 

4th Zi-l-hijja, (Hisabi) 710 H , was Saturday, 24th April, 1311 and 4th 
Jumadi n 711, Monday, 18th October, 1811 A C In the Translation, 
(p 108), it IS stated that ‘Aldu-d-din held the Darbar on Monday, 14th 
Jumadiu-s-sani,711H.(p 108), but it must be a slip, as the corresponding 
Julian date, 28th October 1311 A C , was a Thursday The Lithograph 
reads the date correctly as Monday, 4lh Jumadi II (181, 1 3 1 f ) 

III 98, Z 23 [Sultan Ndsiru-d-din] passed much of hts time in mahing 
copies of the Holy Book 

What Baram really says is ^1 jjt ^ , 

26,17 f f * He supported himself mostly from what ho earned by the 
transcription of the Holy Book ’ Ibn Batuta (493 infra), the T A and F 
say that the Sultan made two copies of the Quian every year, and that his 
own food was paid for out of the money obtained by selling them They 
also tell a story in this connection. On being mformed that unduly high 
prices were paid for these copies by one of his courtiers, he took care to 
see that they weie put on the market without revealing the name of 
the august scribe The actual woids used bj^both Nizamii d-din and 
FuTshta are o' (T.A. 87, 1 10 f f , 

F L 54, 1 3). See also B (I 90 = Tr 128) 

III 102 , 1 10 Some of the old Shamsi slaves who still occupied 
exalted positions, often said to him [Balban] 
jMy eoiU j' ^ , Text, 50, 1. S, 

merely Signifies that they were alive, hi. “ who were still left bn the seat 
of life or existeUce owing to the protection of Balban” Thephraseis 
again used by Barani and in the same sense at pp 350, 11 6, 21, and 551, 
1 11. In the last passage, he says that many persons who had witnessed 
the ferocious cruelties and massacres of ‘Alau-‘d-din 'Khalji wereahvc 
All j A.O ji jn 758 tjjQ year in which he completed his own 
History Of also Shams, j:> ^1 iT (Tar Fiius- 

shaht, 442, 1 6 f f ) “ Until Sultan Firuz Shah was alive ” 

III. 104, I 9. In the neighbourhood of Dehlt, there loere dense jungles, 
thiough kcTiich many roads passed, 
sy j diy 65j 1 X 3 , jn the environs of 
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III. 106, 1. 9 from foot. 

DeMi, thick and numerous jungles had grown up’* Here is not a 
noun meaning ‘road’, but the participial form of “to grow.” They 
would not have been “dense jungles ” in the real sense of that word, if 
“ many roads had passed through ” them. 

III. 104, 1. 18. The Mmattis would often come to the Sar-hauz and 
assault the loater-carriers and the girls. 

U_)li j . , . Jjj jlc' 31 ^ 

AU 4 I ^4 ^ ; 56, 1. 5 f.f. Dowson remarks in the Footnote that “ the 

pi’inted text and the Mss. say Bllwans, but Pirishta has Mlwattis, and he 
is no doubt right. Tho copyists must have misunderstood the name.” But 
the printed text is quite correct in speaking of them as Ohtf Mewdn,i. e. 
Meos and Hajji Dabir also reads Db;* (731, 1. 21), ‘Mewatti’ is an 
alternative form, and there are large numbers of ‘ Meos’ still in the 
State of Alwar and Gurgaon district, Mewat, in fact, is the country of 
the ‘ Meos.’ The B£eos used to come to the hanlcs [j**] of the Beservoir 
built by Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmish, which is mentioned on the 
immediately preceding line as ‘ the Sultan’s [Iltutmish’s 

Reservoir,’ This tank is frequently spoken of also as the ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi’ 
and distinguished from the ‘ Hauz-i-Khas’ or Hauz-i-‘Alai constructed by 
‘Alau-d-din Khalji at a later date. The ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi ’ is called 
‘Hauz-i-Sultani’ by Amir Khusrau also in the Kh. P. (Text, 31, 1. 11; Tr, 
Habib. 19). 

HI. 105, Z. 19. Kanipil, Pattiali and Bhojpur had been the strongholds 
of the robbers. 

Bhojpur is a very common topouyra in India. This is the Bhojpur 
which lies about eight miles south-east of Parrukhabad and about thirty 
miles north-west of Qanauj. Pattiali is now in Btah district and Jalali 
(1, 29) may be the place of that name in that of ‘Aligarh. Kateher (last 
line) is a somewhat indefinite geographical expression. It is strictly speak- 
ing, the tract lying between the Ramganga., Sharada andKhanaut rivers, 
but is loosely employed for what is now called Rohilkhand. Mr. Crooke 
derives the name from Kather, “ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation;” oE which the soil of the 
^strict is chiefly composed. (Tribes and Castes, HI. 176). But the alter- 
^ native derivation from the Sans. Kashtha,' wooi* Hindi Kaiheri, ‘wood- 
man,’ or ‘carpenter,’ (Elliot, Races. 1. 313-4) is at least equally probable. 
HI. 106, Z. 9 from foot. And the countries of Badaun, Amroha, Sam- 

bhal and Kamoari continued safe from the 
violence of the people of Kateher. 

In the 0. H. I, III. 77 ^ it is proposed to identify Kanwari, Kanori or 
Gsnori with Gunnaur, in Budaun district Constable, FL 27, 

D a. But Barani speaks of Kanaudi ((^.^y^) which can be also read as 
Kanori, again at 288, I. S. Thornton mentions a Genori or Genouri in 
Bulandshahr, 65 miles south-east of Dehli. Lat. 28°-20' N., Long. 78°-4'' E. 
Gunnaur is his Goounour, ,Lat. 28°-15 \Nm Long. 78°-30'' E., which fie 
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locates 44 miles north-west of Budann town. The identitj of ' Kanwan ’ 
with Gunnaur is made still more doubtful by the fact that Barani 
speaks of ‘Gunnaur not as ‘Kanwan’ or ‘ Kdnaudi’ or 

but as ‘Ghanur a few pages below. (121 infra, Text 106, last line). 

Balban is there said to have “crossed the Ganges at the ferry of 
Ghanur,” on his return to Dohh by way of Budann 
III llO, last line sani some verses in "his own hand 

Text 68, 1. 12 “Sent a casket, or collection 
{lit boat) of Ghazals m his own handwriting.” This phrase V 
occurs in a famous couplet of Hafiz . 

i C—l Jli j| Jli. ^ ^jij J 

(Bombay Lithograph, 1267 A. H. No 69, Jarrott’s Edition, No 47) 

III. 113, 1 19. Amhition had laid its egg in his head. 

Barani was well-read in the historical literature and this is a 
conscious or unconscious reminiscence of ‘Utbi, who speaks of Satan 
having “ laid an egg m Jaipal’s brain and hatched it ” (E.D 11. 19), 
Nazamu-d-d!n Ahmad says of Bnhlul Lody th^t “ the bird of Impenal 
sway had laid an egg in his brain” (X A 149, last line) and Bndaum 
writes that “ the crow of conceit had made its nest in the brain of Shah 
’Abu-1-M‘aali” (I 462=Tr I 586) 

III 114, 1. 3 Abtigln “the long-haired^* who teas knoicn as Amir Khan. 

The B I Text of Barani also reads the name as Ahtigin (83, 1 15), 
but the correct foim is most probably ‘Attigin ’ The name of Ikhtayarn- 
d-din Aitigin the Long-haired, occurs in the X N. 294, 1 6 f f in 657 
A Bl (E D II 368). The name was not uncommon and had been borne by 
another great noble who was assassinated by the orders of Mu‘izza-d-din 
Bahram Shah. (T N Text 187, 192 Ibid, E. D II 334, 338). Eaverty 
always calls him ' Aet-kin ’ (Tr 642, 648, 650, 651) His title is given by 
Dowson as Amir Khan, but it is spelt as Amin Khan in the B. I Text of 
Barani, (83, 1 15), as well as in the T M. (41, 1 13), X A (44, 1 3 f f ), P (L 
79, 1 2 f f), and Bfejji Dabir, (966, 1 8) ‘Ai’ occurs in other Turin 
names also, eg, Ai-bak, Ai-tamur, Ai-daku, Ai-tiro, etc, and is said to 
mean ‘ Moon’, and ‘ Tigin,’ ‘ valorous' (Sachau, loc cif JJ 340 Note) 

III 114, 1 5 from foot Sent another army under a new commander 

The name of the leader of the second expedition against Tnghril is 
not given by Barani P following the Tarikh-i-Mubarahshdhi (Text 41, 

1 5 f f ), speaks of him as Malik Tarmati Turk (I 80, 1 3). This name is 
changed mtoTarghi in the 0 H L (III, 79), but Tarmati appears to be 
correct A Malik Tarmati was Shahna-t-pil, ‘ Commander of the Ele- 
phants,’ in the reign of Balban’s snocassor, Mu‘izzn-d-din Kaiqubad 
(Barani, Text, 126, 1 8). Another Malik Mahmud Tarmati was governor 
Of Qanauj in 809 A H (1406-7 AC) (T M. Text, 175, 1, 5 f f.=EI). IV. 
^;T.A 131,1 15, B L 275=Tr I 363) 

HI 121, 1. 6 from foot The Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected .. » 

from Buddun to Tilpat {Pihbhit) 
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As the Sultan is said to Have cnterocl Dchli already, and as the 
punishments were carried out in the capital, the erection of gibbets from 
Budaun to Pilibhit is obviously unthinkable. What Barani actually 

writes is i} \ii P ^ 31 ^ (107, 1. 4). “He 

gave orders for planting the gibbets on both sides of the road from the 
}hi<h'tut> Gaic (of Behlt] to Tilpat.*’ 

Tilpat was the first stage on the road from Dchli to Ondh and is 
mentioned frequently. (203, 52.5, 528 infra). It is said b 3 ' Amir Khusrau 
to have been seven A’os distant from the capital, (o.")? infra). The actual 
distance is about twelve Bnglish miles to the south-east. (Panshawe, 
D.P.P., 227). The Budnuu Gale of De’iH is again mentioned at 135, 148, 
160 and 193 infra l)y Baraiii and also by Ibn Batuta. (590 ibid). The 
error is due, most probably, to ibc word [Gate] having been drop- 

ped out in the Itfs. 

HI. 122, 1. 23, ffc proceeded to Labor to oppose the accursed Samar. 

'i’hc correct form is ‘ Tamar’ or ‘Tamur.’ (Barani, Text, 109, 1, G f. f.). 
In the contemporary elegy of Mir Hasan, he is called Aitamar. (B. I. 132; 
Tr. I. ISO). The T. A. (-17, 1. 5) and F. (1. 62] speak of him as * Tnimur,’ which 
is practically identical wilh'Tamar’ or ‘Tamur 'and is said to mean ‘iron.’ 
Elsewhere, Barani slates that the Amir Qatbugha-i-Amir I\Iuhan — one of 
the great nobles of Muhammad Tuahlaq— wos the grandson of Tamar, 
in fighting against whom, the Khan-i-Sbohld had lost bis life. (545, 1. 2). 
111. 124, 1. 1. Jn the management ofhtngdoms, questions are constant^ 
bj arising and daijgers threatening. 

j.j j. Uy, ij •j\ j dtl. J-j j p. 121, 1. 7. “For with 

a change in the Kingship (/. e. when it passes from one person to 
another), great alterations (or revolutions] take place in affairs also and 
calamities arc engendered.” Barani again uses the phrase 

on 1, 18 of this very same page, for ' Revolutions in Kingdoms.’ 

III. 124, 1. 19. Jittl ichat can I do? JiFahmitd [Bttghrd Khan] has shrunk 
fro7n the Kork and people shut their eyes at him. 

•^h S 31 J -^.1 31 ^ ^y^ H:; 122, 1. 4. 

“What can I do? Mahmud who can effect something [who can manage 
affairs] and of whom people stand in awe has gone off to Lakhnauti.” 
-i-'j' occurs again in Barani, Text, 254, 1. 6, and Dowson renders it 
there by ‘do not heed him.’ (159 infra), •‘■••’j is found 

again at 411, ]. 14, and is translated thus: ‘they had no aice of enj malik 
etc.’ (224 inf ra). See also Text, 899, 1. 10, whore Barani says <3^^ 31 
•>3 1 / but there Dowson translates it as ‘[Khusrau Khan] made some 
advances to them!’ (219 fn/jm). .Steingass says means ‘to fear.’ 

The literal meaning seems to bo ‘ to blink ’ or ‘ to be unable to look one 
straight in the face.’ 

III. 124, 1. 3 from foot. T?ce corpse of Sultan Balhan teas buried in 

the hquse of 7'est, 
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'House of rest' may signify ‘grave, tomb,’ m general, but that is not 
tbe meaning here What Baiani says is that they took him to the Hnnt- 
l~Amcin (122, 1. 14) The Daj u-l-Am^n was the specific 

designation of the Mausoleum built by Balkan for himself in his life- 
time Ibn Baluta explicitly tells ns that Balkan was buried in a house 
to which he gave the name of ‘Abode of Security,’ the i m^on d'etre of the 
appellation being that it was a sanctuary for insolvent debtors and other 
delinquents (593-4 rnfra) Sultan Piruz Tiighlaq also states that he “had 
the Davu-l-Jimm of Balkan repaired, as it was “the bed and resting place 
of great men ” {Futuhat-i Firuzshnht, 3S4 infra) It is abo mentioned m 
Abul-Pazl’s account of the monuments of Dehli (2[?n Tr II. 279) The 
building still exists (Panshawe, D P P 278) Bilban’s favounte son, the 
Khan-i-Shahid, was also buned here {Ibid) 

In this connection, Barani mentions the curious fact that after the 
death of Balkan, the nobles and other men of note slept on the bare ground 
in the tomb of the Saltan for forty days, while the Sultan’s special 
favourite, the Gieat Kotv.al Fakhru-l-2ta!k kept up tnis rite of mourn- 
ing for sue months (123, 1 10 ' 

III 126 , 1 2 Malik Kaicamit d-dm lohoheld the office of secretanj. 

J dill a'l f | y ^ I 3 I, 1 7 f f . 

Dowson has assigned to the word JInga the meaning of * ofSce,’ but 
there is no warrant in the Dicliouanes, for doing so Barani also expli- 
citly says that “ Qitcamu-d-din ‘Jldga was ‘Umdatu-l-mnlk and Mnshrif 
(Text, 169, 1 16) Elsewhere he states that Malik “ Qiwamu-d-din 'Haga 
was invited to that assembly” (14S, 1 13) and that ‘Qiwamu-d-din 'Ilaqa' 
was one of the grandees of Balkan and Ma'izzu-d-din (24, 1. 13, 126, 1 6 ) 
So also P (I S4, 1 9, and 86 , 1 20), and Dabir But may be a 
copyist’s error for with a hamza Qiwamu-d-din’s onginal name was, 
perhaps, and he was known as f because he had been a 

secretary, or because he was the son of ‘Ala Dabir 
III. 129, 1 . 1 Every day, he made some new move in the game and 
sought to remove the KJialjis who were obstacles m his 
path to sovereignty. 

^3l j, jloc jCj IjU ^ ^ 3 

y Jl fliaS ^ 3 JJ 3 3 jl ->l U C 5 - 1 ' jjW-IiV 

138.L31f. 

“Every day, he played forward a new pawn on the chess-board of 
sovereignty and deceitful Fortune caused the enemies of the Balbani 
dynasty [hi Eangsbip] to be destroyed by his means, with a view to 
[facilitate] the foundation of the empire of the Khaljis The Heavens 
laughed at the beard and mustachios of the half-baked and ambitious 
Nizamu-d-din ” It will be seen that tbe meaning of the second danse u 
turned almost upside down 

HI 131,1 1 I have no inchnaiion to pay homage to my son. 
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The real sense of this passage is also inverted in the translation. 

^ 1^; 142, ], 4, 

“ There is no objection [or reluctance] at all in my mind [or heart] to 
pay homage to my son.” Dowson’s manuscript appears to have read 
, but 1 is shown to be right by what Bughra Khan says immedi- 
ately afterwards. He has no qualms or scruples in regard to the matter, he 
states, because “my son sits upon the throne of Dehli in my father’s seat.” 
III. 134, 1. 4 from foot. Poured out of the Ucelve gates of the city. 

Here, the Dehli of Mu'izzu-d-din Kaiqubad’s days is said by Barapi 
to have had twelve gates. But Amir Khusrau says in the Qiranu-s-s' adain 
that there were thirteen. {524 infra). Ibn Batuta tells us that in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, the thi;ee cities 'of Dehli had twenty-eight gates 
in jll. (590 Sbarafuddin Yazdi makes the total number thirty. He 
notes that Old Dehli [the Dehli of Mu‘izzu-d-d!n Kaiqubad] had ten gates, 
but th7'ee others are said to have opened from Siri (‘Alau-d-din’s city) 
toirards Jahanpanah [Muhammad Tughlaq’s city]. (448 and 504infra and 
Note). It would seem that Old Dehli had thirteen gates and not twelve at 
this time. Ibn Batuta gives the names of several of the gates. 

III. 135, 1. 9. The Sultan lying at the last gasp in the room of mh'rors. 

There is no mention of any ‘ Room of Mirrors ’ in the Test. All that 
is said there is j j i eXL. 3 \j J 

Oyf v' ; 173, 1. 3. “And Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-dTn who was 

just able to breathe [to whom but a breath of life remained] was, after 
being rolled up in a carpet, given a few kicks and [his body] was thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna.” Dowsonhas misunderstood the meaning of 
the word It means ‘ carpet ’ and is used in the same sense again 

by Barani, where he speaks of ‘ a carpet of four square yards ’ in the 
following sentence. 

C-i 3 ® *4=?:’. j'. ^ ; p. 259, 1. 2. 

P. has paraphrased Barani correctly, and he says that Mu‘izzu-d-din 
wasrolledupina “JdmJchana, that is, Oarpet’^ {(r^ ti*l (1.88,1. 12). 

He also cites several couplets from a Masnavi in which the poet laments 
that the Sultan’s body was rolled up in a (®''*.*V) or carpet and kicked to 
death. {Ibid. 1. 13). Musta‘sim, the last Khalif of the House of ‘Abbas# 
had been put to death by the Mongol Hulagu about thirty years before, 
in nearly the same barbarous manner. He was ‘ tied up’, says D’Ohsson, 
“ in a sack and trodden under foot by horses.” {Histoire des Mongols, 
III. 243 Thomas, C.P.K.D. 254 Note: Price, Retrospect of Mahome- 
dan HiBtorj% II. 252). This inhuman mode of execution is explicitly said 
to have been adopted, because the Mongols had a superstitious dread of 
allowing royal blood to be spilt upon the ground. This fear was carried 
to such lengths that even in opening the veins of a Royal patient, great 
care was taken that the blood should not fall upon the Earth. Manucci 
tells us that when he bled the .prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah, the blood 
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taSen was carefully weighed and buried in the garden after the perfor- 
mance of several ceremomes (Storia IV 225). The contemporary 
historian Minhaj says that some well-meaning Muslims in the camp of the 
Mongols had, with a view to save the KbalTf 's life, told those savages that 
if his blood was shed and fell on the ground, there would be such a 
tremendous earthquake that they would all perish to a man in the 
cataclysm. But these good intentions were unexpectedly frustrated, as some 
other Muslim traitors warned Hulagu that if the Eialif was kept alive, 
there would be a general rising or mutiny To avert these threatened 
disasters, Hulagu had recourse to this peeuhar mode of execution and 
ordered his poor victim “ to be carefully enclosed in carpets and his sacred 
person kicked until life was extinct.” j j Iy-IjmIw cJsuUjj I’ 
dl^Ul Jl (T N 430, 1 7) The use of the word 

oU&iL ])y Minha] also is decisive Wassaf (Tr Von Hammer, 76-76, quoted 
by Yule in Tr Marco Polo, I 67-68) and Ibn-al-Furat (Le Strange m J E 
A S 1900, p 298), give a very similar account of the Khalif's death 
III 135, laist line Sultan J alalu-d-dln ascended the throne .. in 
688 H 

The exact date of Jalalu-d-din’s accession is given by Amir Khusrau 
as Tuesday, 3rd Jumadi II, 689 H (636 infra) Barani gives 688 H , but 
it is demonstrably erroneous The Tai lUi-i-Muharakshaht says Mu'izzu-d- 
din was put to death on 19th Muharam, 689 H , (Text 59, 1 3 f. f See also 
Thomas, C P K D 141 Note) and this statement is copied by Budauni 
(I 165==Tr I 228) The numismatic evidence is clearly against Barani 
and in favour of Amir Khusrau All the known coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Kaiumaras are dated in 689 H. (H N 'Wright, Coinage and Metrology of 
the Sultans of Dehh, p 66, Numismatic Supplement No II to the J A 
S B. (1904), art No 9, p 229, Lucknow Museum Catalogue, No 177) 

The earliest known coins of Jalalu-d din also are of 689 H. (H N 
Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, II No 176) 3rd 
Jumadi II, 689 H , corresponded with l3lh June, 1290 A C , and fell on a 
Tuesday, just as Amir Khusrau says P (L88, 1 11 from foot) states that 
Mu‘izzu-d-dln ceased to reign in the last days of 687 H. and Jalalu-d-din 
ascended the throne in 688 H (I 89, 1 2), but both these dates are wrong 
III 136 , 1 22 KtUrjghart then obtained the name of' New Tolcn’ 

If this means that the name y was given to Kilughan or Kdu- 
khan by Jalalu-d-din or after his accession, it is not correct, as Kilughan 
IS spoken as y by Minhaj m the 2’ N , which was completed in 658 
H.=1260 A.C '(Text, 317 = E D 382, and Text, 818, 1 10) 

The saint Qutbu-d-din Bakhtyar-i-Kaki is said to have settled in 
Kilughan in the reign of ntutmisb (P II 379, 1 7 f f ). B observes 
that the ruins of Kilughan were to be seen in his own time on the 
bank of the Jumna near the ford of Khwaja Khizr (L 157 Tr I. 
220) It was situated about eight miles distant from Dehh, south-east of 
Humayiin’s tomb and north-by-west of KhiTrabad. (Blochmaim, J A S B. 
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XXXVIII, p. 184: Note). Jalala-d-din merely followed np the plans of 
Mu‘izzu-d-dia and extended the New City which had been styled Sliahr- 
i-Nau 30 years before. The C. H. I. only propagates a demonstrable 
error when it states that it was Jalalu-d-din who “ named <Kilohhri 
Shahr-i-Nau”. (III. 91). Mr. Vincent Smith had made the same mistake, 
(0. H. I. 230). 

III. 138, 1 . 10. , Th€ most noted of them [rdioats and pdiJes of Hindustan] 
''3’eceived hetel from him [Chhaju] and promised to fight 
against the'standarks of the Sultan. 

The real point is not brought out quite elearly in the'Sr^slation. 

O (n*! ^ j. 3 3 ‘-ei ,uV, jl 

(182,-1. 9). What Barani is referring to is the ancient Hindu custom of 
picking up in the court or public assembly a packet of betel to symbolise 
the undertaking, even at the risk of certain death, of some extraordinarily 
difficult or dangerous enterprise. These swash-bucklers had not merely 
'received betel’ passively from Chhaju. They had picked it up volun- 
tarily or thrown out a challenge and boasted that on the day of battle, 
they would encounter the Sultan himself, strike down his umbrella and 
hurl it off from its place over his head. Elsewhere, Barani says that the 
PdiJis of Bengal who were perpetually bragging of their valour ‘had 
picked up the betel of self-immolation ’ in the presence of the Bengal 

Sultan, Shamsu-d-din Ilyas, the Bhang-eater 

593, 1. 2. u'Ul I* {j ^ 

There is a graphic description of the ceremony in Tod’s ‘Rajasthan.’ 
When Sarbuland Khan revolted against Muhammad Shah in 1730 A. C., 
all the great nobles of the State were, say the Rajput chronicles on 
which he relies, hastily summoned by that Emperor to a Durbar." The 
htra was placed on a golden salver which the Wir-i-Tuzuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side 

of the throne, but in vain he passed both lines; no hand was 

^stretched forth none cast an eye upon the hira The 

Eathor prince [Abhaya Sinha of Jodhpur] saw the monarch’s distress, he 
stretched forth his hand and placed the hira in his turban.” (II. 1039), 
Elsewhere again, Tod speaks of Sur Singh Eathor, Raja of Marwar, 
“having taken the pan against the king Muzaffar of Gujarat, when the 
latter rebelled against Akbar.” ijhid. II. 989). 

This allusion in Barani shows that the custom is of respectable 
antiquity. There Is a reference to it in Muhammad Jaisi’s beautiful 
Hindi poem, entitled ‘Padmavati,’ which was written about 1540 A. C. 
See [Sir George] Grierson’s Analysis in J. A. S. B, LXII. Pt. i. (1893), p. 
197. The Bira was not taken by the man from the hands of the king. It 
was picked up by the volunteer himself, like the ‘ gage ’ of the Knight in 
European Chivalry. 

III. 138, Z. 5. With yokes on their shoulders, their hands tied hehind 
their necks. ‘ . 
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Tho word in the test is The ‘Doshakha’ is defined in the 

Burhm-i-Qati'a as a piece of wood with two branches, placed on the neck 
of criminals. It seems to have borne some resemblance to the Chinese 
‘Cangne’, which was a sort of neck-halter, “a square wooden board which 
was made to rest on the shoulders without chafing the neck” (Hobson 
Jobson, s V Cangue) The word is again used by Barani at p. 601, 1 11, 
and Dowson has rendered it more correctly there by " wooden collars on 
the neck,” (268 infra) It was really a kind of ‘ portable pillory’ rather 
than a ‘ yoke ’ Stoingass and Richardson give ‘ Pillory’ as its meaning 
III 139, Z 18. Malik Ahmad Chap, deputy lord chamberlain 

This sobriquet occurs frequently in Barani and is always spelt 
The T A reads it as B as (1. 174, 177, 180) and F as (I 97, 1. 9), 
‘5ab’ and ‘Habib’ are eriors or silly emendations of the copyists and 
the right reading seems to be ‘ Chap,’ asHaj 3 i Dablr also calls him Chap 
(Z W 7B7, 1 18, 779, 1 14) and the T M favours the same spelling (B6, 
62, 69, 70, 72) The raison d'etre of the appellation is an enigma, 

means ‘left’ and left handed’ (Rich) Ahmad may have been 

so called on account of this physical peculiarity or because he was, as wo 
know him to have been, gauche — a person blunt in speech, who often 
said right things just at the wrong time or in the wrong place But 
another explanation also can be offered. Ahmad was the deputy lord 
chamberlain, Naib-i-Amir-i-Haji6 (249, 1 16) and it is possible that 
‘Chap,’ ‘Jab’ or ‘Jib’ is the tail or short form of ‘Hajt6.’ We are 
told elsewhere that Mubashshar, who was the Hajib of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Piruz had this identical sobriquet, which is written ‘Chap’ 
by B (I 261=Tr 344), ‘Jab’ in the T M (149,1 10, E D 17 24) 
and ‘Hab’ in the T A (123, 1 18) See my note 'on E D 17. 24, 
1 9 The comcidence is not unworthy of note Ahmad Chap’s exact 
relationship to the Sultan cannot be determined Barani merely says 
that his father was a near relation (186, 1 8) of Jalalu- 

d-din F states that he was the son of the Sultan’s sister fl 89,1 11), 
but if so, it is wrong to call him ‘ cousin’ as in the CHI, III 95 
in 141, Z 24 Some ‘ thags ’ were taken in the city about a thou- 
sand being captui ed 

This is perhaps the earliest reference in Muslim historical litera- 
ture to tho ‘ Thugs,’ in the specific sense which the word has now acquired 
That the Hmdi word is used here by Barani, not in the general significa- 
tion of ‘ cheat, rogue, knave or swmdjer’, but in the secondary one of a 
peculiar class of highway robbers and murderers, is shown from the fact 
that in the corresponding passage of the T A , it is paraphrased by the 
Arabic ‘ highway robbers’ (59, 1 7 from foot) Another early 

reference to these miscreants is found in the ‘ Padmavati’ of Muhammad 
Jaisj (written about 1540 A C ) There, Eaghava, who complains of having 
been robbed, compares Padmavati’s glances to "a Thug’s poisoned sweet- 
meats ” ([Sir] George Grierson in J A S B. 1893, p. 108), Thevenot ulso 
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mentions them {Voyages. V. 123) and Fryer has left it on record that fifteen 
were executed at Surat about 1673. (New Account, 97). Mr. Vincent Smith’ 
may be right in stigmatising Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji’s action as 
‘ particularly silly,’ but when he asserts that it was the origin of the riyer- 
thiQgee which is still prevalent in Bengal, (0. H. I. 231), he is guilty 
of a gratuitous assumption. Equally unwarranted and baseless is the 
suggestion that Sidi Mania was ‘ a patron and pensioner of the Thugs.’ 
(C. H. I. III. 94). A similar accusation had been preferred against 
Nizamu-d-din Awliya also by Mr. H. G. Keene in the first Edition of 
his ‘ History of Hindustan,’ but he had the good sense to withdraw the 
calumny in later Editions. 

III. 144, 1. 5. He presented Amixr KTiusrii toilTi twelve hundred tanTcas. 

»3yJ ; 197, 1. 3 f. f. 

"And the twelve hundred tangas which were the (annual) allowance of 
Amir Khusrau’s father, he settled [or confirmed after the father’s death] 
upon Amir Khusrau.” Amir Khusrau’s father was a Khitai Turk named 
Lajin, who liad taken refuge in India and had received from IltutmisK, 
the title of Amir Saifu-d-din-i-Shamsi. He was killed in battle when his 
son was only seven yea'fs old. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, I. 240-1). 

HI. 144, 1 . lK.^di Mould was cast under the feet of an elephant, 
after lohich event the Jaldli throne and family began 
to decline. 

Sidi Mania was neither “ a pensioner of the Thugs” nor a proficient 
in alchemy or magic and thaumaturgy (W* 3 1;^). He was, probably, the 
tool and stalking-horse of one of two factions at Court which were hotly 
engaged in a succession-feud. He appears to have been well-known for his 
intriguing proclivities and the kindly "bit of advice to beware of 
intimacy with Maliks and Amirs’* which Shaikh Parid-i-Shaltarganj 
is said to have given to him indicates that he had flirted with politics in 
the past also and was an old hand at that dangerous game. Sultan Jalalu- 
d-din’s great age made it advisable for all parties in the state to be pre- 
pared for the political crisis which would be the immediate consequence 
of his demise. His two sons were both claimants for the succession and each 
was busy collecting adherents. Khan-i-Khanan, the eldest son, had for 
this purpose, allied himself with the ecclesiastical party headed by the 
Qazi Jalal Kashani, and also with a section of the old Balbani bloc. The 
members of the latter party had learnt from experience that they had, in 
his rival, Arkali Khan, their most deadly foe, as it was he who had 
taken the leading part in scotching the rebellion of Ohhajju, the nephew 
of Balban, and had brought him and his followers in chains and halters 
to Dehli. The sumptuous feasts and open house kept in the name of the 
Sidi for the people of Dehli were part of his propaganda and the aim and 
object was to secure thereby the allegiance and active support of the 
proletariat of the capital. This lavish hospitality 'was really financed by 
the Khan-i-Khanan and the disaffected Balbani Amirs. The bill wasi 
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footed by th'era and the gold muh’p which were fonnd in corners and 
under bucks and co\ oriels really came from their cofTers So long as the 
eldest prince was alive, Iho leaders of the faction bad nothing to fear and 
were not molested Ilia untimely death put an entirely different 
complexion on tho matter. The conspirators had now no legitimate head 
and no powerful protector at court It is also possible that thoy were 
divided among themselves ns to the choice of a successor. The plan to 
marry Sidi Mania to a daughter of Nnsirn-d-din Mahmud must have 
emanated from or was a compromise with the Balhani wing, Tho plot to 
assassinate tho Sultan at once and precipitate a revolution was that 
of the hotter-headed men in tlic party. These dissensions notnrally 
resulted in tho discovery of the conspiracy Wo may be sure that Arknli 
Khan, who was now the undisputed heir of his father, had all his own 
way and used all the ladacncc he possessed with tho Sultan to unravel 
the plot and bring to condign punishment, his old enemies, the men who 
had plotted with Ins brother to deprive him of Ins birthright We read 
that it was ho who egged on the Miilionl to drive his elephant over the 
Sidi and trample him to death Barani who was a Sayyad by birth ap- 
pears to have been Jioinficd hj tho capital punishment, without tnal 
or proof, of a venerated Darvish and the manner in which he speaks of 
the dust-storm (Indhi) and the famine which followed the catastrophe 
indicates that lie looked upon the Sidi as a sort of martyr But the 
story, as he himself and others relate it, clcoily indicates that there teas 
a conspiracy and that the Sidi was dceplv implicated m it 
III 145, 1 6 from foot ShaiUi Ahi Bah' Titsi teas pi esent with a 

ntiniber ofhts folloicers 

Shaikh Abu Bakr Xusi is said by Barani to have been a Hnidan 
Qalandnr The sobriquet refers to the founder of the order, Nojmu-d-din 
Tusi Tho Sarai of Shaikh Aim Bakr Tusi in Dchli was existing in 
the reign of Sultan Firiiz Tnghlaq (Sharas-i Siraj, 303 ?«/i a) The 
Qalandars shave off the hair on the head and face and even the eyebrows 
The Shaikh’s follower, Bahri, was able to whip out at once the razor 
with which he gave the first cuts to the Sidi, because it was habitually 
earned about by the sect for their tonsorial operations “ Qalandars and 
Haidaiis ’’ are again mentioned by Barani. (Text, 546, 55S, 573) 

III 146,? IS and note. He took the of J ham 

3 , 218, I 4 Dowson says ho does not Imow what 
means The word is used again by Barani m two other passages, in 
which also he has loft it untranslated It signifies " immediately on going 
there,” “as soon as he went there or reached the place’’ At p 333, 1 8, 
Barani says that (•* h <^1* ‘'And he [Malik Kaffir] 

conquered M‘abar also as soon as he reached tt ” At 369, 1 3, he again 
writes J^\ j\ , ..dTJ " ctUi j ‘‘And Malik ^^maln-d- 

din Qurg.was killed by them as soon as he armed there.” Dowson’s ver- 
sion of these ^laasages will be found at 204 and 208 infra. 
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HI. 148, 1. 6. Ghvjaspurt Indqrpat and Talulca. 

The name ‘ Ghiyaspur' has fallen into oblivion, but it is what is now 
Icnown as ‘Nifiama-d-din.’ Barani says tliat Nizamu-d-din Auliya resided 
at Ghiyaspur in his lifetime (396, 1. 11), and B. tells us that the saint’s tomb 
is situated in Ghiyaspur. (I. 173=Tr. 236). The name may have been 
derived from Sultm Ghiyasu-d-din Balban, of whom Abul Fazl states 
that he also built a fort in Dchli. (Mn, Tr. 11. 279). Mughalpur (1. 7) is 
still the name of a village near Dehli and it is shown on the map prefixed 
to Thomas’s Chronicles. Taluka ^ 3 ^ cannot be identified. 

III. 149, ?. 1. The Saltan thought that ' Aldu-d-din teas so troubled 

__ hj his icife and mother -in-l arc. 

*^1 jl J ^ *^1:' 0 '^^; 221, 1. 2. 

ThcB. I. Text reads the sentence with a negative, which- has been over- 
looked by Dowson or was dropped out in his manuscript. The context 
which follows shows that the particle cannot be dispensed with. It is stated 
only a few lines lower down, that “Akau-d-din was averse to bringing the 
disobedience of his wife before the Sultan.” Jalalu-d-din did not Imow 
that ‘Alau-d-din was so “troubled by bis wife,” The nephew had been 
ashamed to speak openly about his domestic unhappiness to his wife’s 
father. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 63, 1. 13) and F, (I. 94, l,2f. 1) have 
paraphrased the sentence correctly and both explicitly state that ‘Alau-d- 
din had not dared to say anything about his griefs to the Sultan on 
account of the great ascendancy (t5>^I) of the Malika-i-Jahan. 

III. 149, 1. 13. I/e teas afraid of the intrigues of the Maliha-i-J ahan 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. 

Here, the mother is confused with the daughter. ‘ Father ’ must be a 
slip for ‘ husband The ‘ Malika-i-Jahan ’ ‘ Queen of the World ’ was the 
most honoured or most favoured wife of the Sultan and not his daughter. 
Vide 143 supra, where she is described as ‘‘ the mother of his children ” 
in Dowson’s own translation. 

Ill, 153, 1. 16.-, lie embarked on a boat at Dhamdi and proceeded 
towards Karra. 

tSV-’ in the Text, 231, 1. 5. It is the ‘Dubhai ’ of Thornton, who says 
that it lies on the route from Budaun to Dehli, sixty miles south-east of 
the latter. Lat. 28°-12'' N., Long. 78°-16^ E. It is now in Anupsliahr 
tahsil, Bulandshahr district, and lies between the two head-branches of 
the Ohhoiya Nala or river. (I. G. XL 341). In the Ain, the name is spelt 
Dambliai or Dhundai, (an older form of the name), and it is registered as 
a Mahal in Sackar Kol, ^Juba Agra. (Tr. II. 186). It is the Dibai of Con- 
stable, PI. 27. Dibai is now a station on the East Indian Railway, thirty- 
three miles north-east of ‘Aligarh. 

III. 154, 1. 3 from foot. All .began to repeat the chapter [of the 

Quran] appropriate to men in sight of death. 

This is ‘the u-i hj- Sura-i-Ydsln, the thirty-sixth Chapter of the 
‘ Holy Book’ of the 'Muslims. Muhammad is said to'have described it as' 
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the “ Heart of the Quran *' (Sale’s Trans , 330 Note) Herklota says that 
“ when a person is about to die> any learned reader of the Quran is sent 
for and requested to read with a low Toice the Soorah-e-Yaseen, m 
order that the spirit of the man, by the hearing of the sound, may expe- 
rience an easy death , for they (Muslims) conceive that the living princi- 
ples of the whole system become concentrated and shut up in the head, 
when death is the consequence ” (Qanoou-e-Islam 2nd Ed 277 and Note). 
III. 155, I 7 Sultan took ‘Alau-d-din’s hand, and at that moment, 
the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. 

As this rendering implies that it was ‘Alau-d-din who gave the signal, 
it 13 misleadmg F (I 99, L 9 f f ) and the C H I (ECL 98) assert this posi- 
tively and indict ‘ Alau-d-din, but all that Barani states here (234, 1 3 i f ) 
13 jii J 1 <-C. “ The signal of the stony-hearted traitors 

[in the plural] was translated into action” A few lines lower down on 
this very page, he is more explicit and declares that it was Nusrat Khan, 
[and not ‘Alau-d-din], who was “the giver of the signal”, as Dowson 
himself puts it. He is called in the Text, 236, last line 

III. 155, I 8 Muhammad Salim, a had fellow of a had family 
i y J..*! A< 3 Ojt* ^ jJ- ^ 234, 1 3 f. f “ Who was a common 

soldier and the son of a common soldier of low birth ” Such is the-real 
meaning of and that is bow it is explained by Ibn Batuta at 601, 603 
infra Barafu uses jf 3 at p 279, 1 13 , at p 302, 1 

3 f f and J at p 34, 1 6 In the reign of 

Islam Shah' {lit a single person) was used for a ‘ private’ (E D IV 
480) Oompai^’^he Mughal AJidi or Yakka The ‘ Mufrid' was a ‘ private,’ 
a man belonging to the rank and file, the Tommy Allans of those days. 
Ill 161, I 4 from foot Drums were beaten, ^ahas were erected 

Barani IS descnbmg what is called tr’h Quhha means ‘dome, 
vault, arch, cupola ’ Shams describes these Quhhas as * wooden pavilions 
hung with fine fabrics of different colours’ {T F Text 88,1 3f f.) “When 
the Sultan returns from a journey”, writes Ibn Batuta, inhri account of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, “the town [Dehli] is decorated, and wooden pavi- 
lions (^ are built several stories high and covered with silk cloths, and 
in each story are singing girls, wearmg magnificent dresses and orna- 
ments, With dancing ^girls among them In the centre of each paviliott 
is a large tank made of skins and filled with syrup water, from which all 
the people, natives or for^gnors, may drink The walls of the streets 
which the Sultan passesl^^’om the gate of the city to the gate of the 
palace, are hung with silk cloths ” (Qibb, Selections, 200-201, Defrdmery, 
III 247) The custom of u*** is thus desenbedm the Tdju-l-Maasir. 
“ The city [Dehli] was decorated like the garden of Iram and the gates 
and walls were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the brocades of 
Bum and triumphal arches were raised and the glittering of the bght- 
nmg of the swords which were suspended round them inspired terror 
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in tlio spirit of the bclioldor.” (B. D. 11. 222). 

III. 165, h 22. The Sulfan also looJced askance at him. 

3 iSjjVj j ^Uj jl ^IkL.. 251, 1. 5. This 
is the pliraso which is wrongly translated as “ people shut their eyes at 
him” on 124 ante, q. v. my Note; P. paraphrases Barani’s expression by 
the words (1. 103, 1. 6 f. f.), i.e. ‘Alau-d-din felt that he was 

a man to bo reckoned with, a man who might, one day, be dangerous as an 
adversary. Steingasssays 31 ort^l^ 31 ‘r'i— signifies ‘to 

fear, or be afraid of’. One of the many meanings of (»^ also, accord- 
ing to him, is ‘ to fear ’. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad roundly says that ‘Alau-d- 
din was jealous and afraid of Zafar Khan, J (71, 1. 5). 

III. 166, 1. 1. Kallagh Khicaja, son of the accursed Ziid. 

The name of Qutlugh Khwaja’s father was, as Dowson says, {ante, 
42 Note), Dua or Dawa, WaFsaf calls him ‘Dua’ and B. ‘ Dua Khan.’ (I. 
184=^r. I. 250). He reigned from 1273 to 1306 A. C. and is said, in the 
Mongol histories, to have “ possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold as a base, to have made several expeditions into India and 
ravaged the Punjab and Sind at different times between 1296 and 1301 
A. C.” (Ncy Elias and Koss, Tr. Tarikh-i-Rashtdi, Introd. 35-36). 

* Qutlugh ’ as a word, is said in Turki dictionaries, to mean ‘ auspicious,’ 
‘prosperous,’ ‘blessed.’ (Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 211 Note). 

III. 166, 1. 2 from foot. 'Alau-d-din marched from Siri to Kili and 

there encamped. 

Dehli antiquarians are not agreed as to the site of Kili. Mr. Keene 
locates it about 10 miles north of the capital. (History of Hindustan, 
I. 76). Others identify it with what is now known as Elhirki and which is 
marked as ‘ Kherhee ’ on the map of Dehli prefixed to Thomas’s Cfaroni- 
cles. Muhammad Tughlaq’s fortification called * Jahanpanah’ is said by 
that eminent archaeologist to have ” formed an enceinte of five miles and 
to have enclosed the space from the Qutb, by Khirki (or Kherhee), 
Chiragh-i-Dehli and Shapuri (or Siri)”. {Op. Git. 261). The village of 
Khirki in Jahanpanah still exists and contains a fine mosque attributed 
to Jauna Shah, i.e. Khan Jahan II,^Vazir of Piruz Tughlaq. In an old 
‘ Handbook for Delhi,’ written by Mr. Frederick Cooper in 1868, Klherh'ee, 
or Elhirki is located two miles N. B. of the Qutb. (p. 86). 

III. 167, 1. 6 from foot. The Mtighals, thus on that day gained the 

advantage. 

‘r^ ^ 3jJ oi" j 5 Ji- ; 261, 1. 6. 

* The Mughals were, by a trick, just able to carry on through the 
night-time,’ that is, they just managed, under the shades of night, to 
make a stand and cover their retreat. They contrived, somehow, to 
escape without suffering a crushing defeat. They did not “ gain the 
advantage,” as they are said to have been so discomfited that they did not 
stop in their flight or draw rein until they had put a distance of thirty 
Tfos between themselves and their victorious pursuers. 
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HI. 168, I 2 JftJietr [the Mongols*] caiile ? afusfd to drinlc, they used 
to osl if they saw Tkifar Khan. 

This Bavoars more of folk-loro than of fact It is exactly the old story 
about Richard tho Lion-Jicartcd and the horses of the Saracens, which 
IB told by tho French chronicler, T)c Joinvillc (BJhot's Note, I. 532-'!). 
Another close parallel ib found much nearer home man anecdote told by 
Scott Waring about tho Mahrnttas “Wlicn a horse refused to drink and 
started at lus own shadow, it was, say tho Mahratta chroniclcg, a common 
joke among tho Moglials to ask him why he was afraid — ‘One would think 
you saw Dhunnaji (Jadhav) in tho water ’ (Quoted by Grant Duff, History 
of the Mahrattas, 173 note) Enlarging on his theme, Joinvillc further 
states that tho name of tho English king *' acted ns a powerful sedative 
upon the children of the Sai aeons'' There is a variant of this supple- 
mentary detail also in a Sindlu chronicle of the 17th Century Mubarak 
Khan, the minister of the Jam Nanda, is there said to have so thoroughly 
subjugated the turbulent tribes of Kich (Kcj) and JIakran and inspired 
such terror, that pregnant women miscarried if they hoard of his 
approach, and the words ' Silence, the terrible ciicftain is coming,' were 
enongh to stop the crying of a wayward child ” (Tr Tarikh-i-Tahm, m 
EDI 276) Still another arresting analogue, or rather, picturesque 
Oriental metaphor expressive of extreme fright, is to bo found in one of 
the yams spun by Manucoi. He says of Ruy Proirc d 'Andrade, (who was 
tho Portugneso Governor of Ormuz in 1G22 A C ) that " among the Arab 
women of Muscat, it was customary to pronounce his name to pacify any 
restless or crying child and suppress and subdue the noisa (Storm, Tr 
Irvme III 222). Lastly, Kliwafi Khan tells exactly tho same tale of the 
Mnghal general, Aghar Khan His name was such a terror among the 
Afghans, that mothers used to repeat it to frighten and send to sleep 
fractious and weeping children. {Munlahhalu-l-Lubah, II 246, 1 7 f f) 
HI 171, last line Hamh' Deo, grandson of Pithaura 

The word used is ^ (Text, 272, 1 2), which is often loosely employed 
for a distant descendant also flammira Dova was tho son of Jaitrasinha, 
the son of Vagbhata or Biliad, the son of Prahlada, the son of Vallana, or 
Bilhan, the son of Qovindaraja, tho [son or) grandson of Pnthviraja 
This 18 the pedigree given in the Hammlra Mahd Kavya, a Sanskrit epic 
composed in the reign of Viramadeva, Tomar raja of Gwalior, by Naya- 
chandra Sun m the 15tli century A C (F J Elirtane's Ed Introd 
passim) j-i and also are similarly used for ‘distant descendants ’ 

HI 174, Z 10 Aleut Khan rushed out of the tents and fled to Afghanpiir 

Afghanpur is said, at 235 infi a, to have been three or four Ttos from 
Delhi B speaks of it as three or four hos from Tughlaqabad (I 224 =Tr 
I 800) A village named Aghwanpur still exists about five miles to the 
south-east of Tughlaqabad It is also mentioned lU the Qiranu-s-S'adain 
of Amir Khusrau in juxtaposition with Tilpat, which lies about twelve 
miles of 'Delhi, (528 tn^rn) Blochmann says' ‘ Ikit Khan 'means the ‘To ong- 
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Khan.’ Mrs. Bcvcrii^j'c states iHat ‘Tigit’ signifies ‘young’. (B. N, Tr. 16). 
in. 174, footnote. FirWifa says, each man filled Ms bag tcWi sand 

and cast it info the trench {darra), which they call 
Bar an, 

Firishta’s own words arc, 0^ fj*! ^ (1. 108, 1. 10). 

“ They threw them into the valley, which is called itJfln.” What F. really 
states is that the ' Darra’ or Valley was called * Eiln ’, not ‘Earan.’ Dowson 
appears to have understood I'ie preposition Bh as a part of the place-name. 
His error is clearly shown by the following quotation from ‘Abul Fazl. 
He tolls us in his narrative of Akbar’s siege of Eanthambhor that ''Ban 
is the name of a high hill which overtops it, and people say that while 
all other forts are naked, this is mail-clad, because it is in the middle of 
the hill country.” (A. N. Text, II, 335; Tr. If. 490). And .lahangir writes 
thus in his 'Memoirs’ : ‘‘There are two hills close to cadi other. They call 
one Kan and the other Thanbiir. The fort is built on the top of Thanbur, 
and putting these two names together, they have called it Eanthambur. 

The hill of Ean is a specially strong fortress (in itself) and the 

capture of the fortress depends upon the possession of this hill.” (.Tiisulc, 
Tr. II. 5S. Text, 256, 1. 15). B. also informs us that the hill called ‘Ean’ 
comra.inds the fortress. (II. 107, Tr. II. 111). The fact is that Eanthambor 
stands on an isolated rock', 1578 feet above sea level, at the head of a 
gorge which' can bo very easily defended by a handful of men, (I. G. XXL 
s, 77.). The derivation given by Jahangir is an example of folk-etymology. 
The old Hindu name of tiie place is not certainly known. In the Hammira 
3fahaJMvya, it is always written as ‘ Eanastliarabhapura ‘ City of the 
Pillar of the Battlefield ’, and this form occurs also in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. (Ind. Ant. XLI. 85 ff ; Epig. Ind. XIX. 48 ff.) 
Some Hindu scholars, however, identify it with Eantipur, which was 
the abode of Eantideya, Eaja of Maheshwar, whose sacrifice of cows 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata and is alluded to by Kalidasa in 
the Megha-diita. (N. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, s. 77, Eantipura). ‘ Eanasthambhapura’ may or may not 
be a Sanskritised form of some indigenous name, but the restoration pro- 
posed by Colebrookc, “Eanasthambhabhramara”, "Bee of the pillar of 
War” (J. E. A. S., 1. 142) is, almost certainly, factitious and inadmissible. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the name is always written 
jypj [Becte, Eantapur, in the T* N, (Text, 179, 1. 13 ; 213, 1. 6 ; 

293, 1. 1), and also in the Persian Tuzuk-i-Bdbari, (Text, 179, I. 2 f. 1; 
E.D, TV, 261), while in two Afghan chronicles, the spelling is ' Ranthur,’ 
(E. D. IV. 395 note and 478). Edward Terry, Sir Thomas Eoe’s 
chaplain, also spoils the name as ‘ Rantipore ’ (E, T. I., 293) and De Laet 
writes it in exactly the same way. (Tr. Hoyland, 36). 

III. 175, 1. 23. Be loas charged tdth the guard of the exchequer, 

<=—13 J/j> 4,a!li, j 278, 1. 8 from foot. There is the variant J/ji 
which Dowson says is unintelligible. F. asserts that Hajji had occupied 

S5 
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the post of the (Chief Police Ofllccr?) of Dchh m the reign of 

Jolala-d'di'n Iilmlji. (I 107 , 1 3 f.S). Barnni’s words really mean that 
he Was ‘superintendent or manager of the A7m?isrt lands’ in some district, 
iiyj looks like the name of a place and by a slight transposition of the 
diacritical points, may be read as JyJ Narnol. Nnrnanl is about 86 
miles soplh of Dchli, and we know that it was one of the distncts 
usually included among the Khahm, i. c. the Exchequer lands, in the 
time of Akbar (A N. 11. 199, Tr. IT. 309) But Narnaul is always written 
with an altf by Barnni and almost all other wTiters. I suggest that the 
right reading is J/j Rataul, a small town lying about fifteen miles north- 
east of Dehh which still exists and is now included m the Baghpat tahsil 
of Mirat district It is about 12 miles south of Baghpat town and 26 miles S. 
W ofMccrnt, Major Fuller’s Ms of the Bnrani’s jTnrUh also read the name 
as'Eatnul* and his rendering was ‘Superintendent of the Crown lands of 
EatanI’ (J. A, S. B. 1869, p. 216), (hough neither he, nor his editor and 
annotator, the learned Blochraann, could say where Bataul was. "We know 
from Barani that Dchh and the Ganges-Jnmna Doib, together with part 
of what is now Northern Rohilkhand, were mclndcd in the Khah<!a lands, 
t e lands which were managed by the Dhcan-i-Vizhrat or Chief Revenue 
Minister in Dchh tlirough officials who were in direct relations with the 
peasants Their proximity to the capital made this tho most natural and 
convenient arrangement and we may be sure that Rataul was inclnded 
in the lands under ‘Alau-d-din (T F 306,1 1 See also Moreland, 
A S N 1 , 3S) Hajji Dabir who bad an excellent copy of Barani’s Chron* 
icie also reads ‘Rataul ’ (Z W S04, 1 7) 

III. 176, Z 7 from foot, There teas an 'Ahci [descendant of 'Ah’) 

in Dehh who was called the grandson of the 
Shah Najaf 

This is a crabbed and doubtfnl passage and the popular designation 
of the unfortnnatc Sayyadzadn is written in all sorts of ways by the 
later compilers. The T A. says that he was known as the ‘ Muhtasib’ 
-—^(84,1 10) F.’s reading is ‘Shabinshah’^^'^ (I 107, last line), and B 
styles him ^ (L 193 = Tr I. 260) These are due to copyists’ 
blundering attempts to correct what they did not understand It seems to 
me that the reading in the B. I Text of Barani ^ ‘ Descendant 
of the Shah-i'Najaf ’ is correct as well as straightforward and there need 
be no difficulty in accepting it ‘Shah-i-Najaf ’ is ‘All, the son-in-law of 
the Arabian Prophet He lies boned at Najaf, which is about a hundred 
miles sonth of Baghdad, and four miles westward of the rums of Enfa, 
in the mosque of which town he was assassinated The Mashhad or shrine 
of ‘All at Najaf is said to have been built about 175 H Kerbela, the 
Mausoleum of lus son Husain, is eight leagues north of Hnfa and marks 
the site of the battle in which Husain was shin, with nearly all his 
family (Le Strange, LEG 76-78) Beale tells ns that Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great went on pilgrimage to the tomb of the ‘ Shah-i-Najaf ’ m 1032 S*' 
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and ho cites tlic chronogram which was composed in commemoration ol 
the event. {Mifthlt. 230, 1. 5). Nadirshah also inscribed on his coins the 
couplet - 05 ^ 3 

“ Servant of the Shah of Najaf, adorncr of the Crown and the Seal-ring, 
the justice-spreading sovereign Nadir of the country of Iran.” Sir 
Wolseley Haig, as usual, follows P, and avers that the ‘Alawi had “the sug- 
gestive name of Slioldnsliali ” (C, n. 1. III. 101), but ShahinsMTi can have 
no real application here and looks like an ignorant emendation of 
‘Grandson of the Shah,’ which seems privia facie, much more appro- 
priate and preferable, as the poor ‘Alwi tens descended from a daughter 
of iltutmisb. Hajji Dabir sas's he was Imown as jir.h 'Son of the 
daughter of the Shah (805, 1. 3). A noble named Qutbu-d-din ‘Alawi, 
who adhered faithfully to the sons of JaHlu-d-din Klhalji after the down- 
fall of the dynasty, is mentioned at 161 ante. (Test, 246, 1. 11 and 251, 1. 6). 

III. 177, 1 . 5. Malik Hamuhi-d-dm Amir-i-Koh icent into the city. 

The T. A. reads this as Amh'-i-Kui (74, 1. 12) and is followed by B. (I. 
194,-1. 4), who says that Hamidu-d-din held the office of Chief 

of the Streets ”, though Ranking speaks of him as ‘Amir-i-Koh’ in his trans- 
lation (I, 261), probably because he could make nothing of But the 

Tarikh-i-‘MiibdrakshaM says of the Sayyad Sultan, ‘Alau-d-din *Alam 
Shah that he gave the office of ‘Shahna’ (Chief of Police) of Dehlito one of 
his broth'ers-in-Iaw, and that of ‘Amlr-i-Kui ’ (Prefect of the Roads) to the 
other. The two men quarrelled in his absence and the latter was put to 
death at the instigation of the Shahna, upon which the inhabitants rose in 
revolt andidlled the Shahna. (E.D.IV. 87, q. v. my note). ‘ Amir-i-Kui ’ may 
be right. 

III. 177, 1. 7. They proceeded towards the gate of Bhandar-kal, 

Sic also in the C. H. I. III. 105, but it has no meaning and the correct 
name is, most probably, Bhadrakali, one of the names of the goddess 
Durga, otherwise called Parvati, Maya, Bhavani, Kali, etc. The name 
may have been given, either because a temple dedicated to her was situated 
in the vicinity or because this gate led to it. The still-existing Mandir of 
Kalika in the village of Bahapur which lies about six kos south of Shah* 
jahanabad {Asfiru-s-Sanadld, Pt. 1. p. 15) is known to be of great antiquity 
and the gate may have been named after this temple. The ‘ Bhadra ’ or 
Citadel in Ahmadabad is so called because there was a temple of Bhadra 
Kali on the spot in pre-Muhammadan times. 

III. 179, 1 . 11. And the angel of destiny took him to the blessed city. 

c-itj.i djU J ; 283, 1. 8 f. f. Barani 

can hardly mean that the Angel of Death took Ulugh Khan, whose 
perfidy and inhuman cruelty he has denounced so frequently, to Paradise. 
Elsewhere, he speaks again of the event thus : 

' s. U ; 229, 1. 6f.f. 

The sentence first quolted mehns that “ the Angel of Destiny approached, 
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and seized him [CJIagh Khan] when he wag being brought to th'c auspicious 
city ", e. Delhi The second signifies that " Ulngh Khan was taken ill, 
and died at a halting place on the way, while being brought to the city.” 
According to the T A., Ulugh Khan was seized with illness, soon after the 
capture of Banthambhor, and died en route to Delhi *^'1 *b 
(75, 11) P , as usual, copies its very words *h (1. 108, 1 

16). B. also states that he died while on the road (I 194:=Tr I 261) 
This rendering of by ‘ Blessed City ’ ig equivocal and not unlikely 

to be misunderstood. It means only ‘ auspicious city ’ and is nothing more 
than an honorific epithet of Delhi Hajoi Dabir states, on the authority of 
Husam Eian’s Tahaqat-i-Bahadurshahi, that Ulugh Klian was poisoned 
while returning from Banthambhor to Delhi (Z. W. 811, 1 11) 

III 180, 1 l.\.>Nohles dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces 

j=c^ otCif Ij j 284,1. 11. Baram is 

not speaking of ‘ largo palaces ' in general, but of the Palace built fay ‘Alau- 
d-din for himself in Siri, which was known as the Bazar Siiun, ‘ The Thou- 
sand-pillared,’ because it possessed a capacious Hall of Audience which had 
an indefinitely large number of columns Muhammad Tughlaq raised 
another Bazar-Sttun in Jahanpanah, which Ibn Batata describes as “an 
immense chamber called ' Thousand Columns ’, the pillars of which were 
of varnished wood and supported a roof painted in the most admirable 
style ” (612 infra) Abul Paifl also says of Muhammad Tughlaq that he 
“raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble in the New City 
which was founded by him" (Ain, Tr II 279). ‘Abul Pazl’s description 
IS evidently ‘embroidered’ The Bazar-Situn of ‘Aldu-d-din is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dowson’s own translation of Barnni’s history. (209, 
222 infra) It is also referred to by P (I 112) The mins of the Bazar- 
Sttun of Muhammad Tughlaq can be still seen S W. of Jahanpanah The date 
of its Completion, 727 A H , is recorded in Badr-i-Chach’s Arabic chrono- 
gram, ‘ Enter then her gates ’ (B I 222 = Tr I. 296) Eocent 

excavations at the Bijaya Mandal in Old Dehh have brought to hght the 
stone bases of the pillais of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Hazdr-Siiun 
III. 180, I 6. ^B^'prohibited wine-drmking and toineselltng, as also 
me use of beer and intoxicating drugs 
The word rendered as ‘ beer’ is (Bagm or Bugni). It is defined 
in the Burhan-i Qati'a and other Persian lexicons, as a kind of hght or 
umntoxicating wine, which is placed by the theologians in the same cate- 
gory as Babidh, an unfermented infusion of dates, raisms etc , which 
can be lawfully imbibed by the orthodox (Hughes, Diet of Islam s. a* 
Nabidh) But Steingass says that ‘ Bagni ’ is malt hquor or beer, and that 
' Bagni-i-arzan ’is beermadefrom mallet In that case, it would be the same 
as or very similar to * geer made from barley’ ‘Alau-d-din, inspired 
by a recent convert’s burnmg zeal for ‘ total prohibition,’ appears to have 
' classed Bagni with the unlawful and intoxicating dnnks and gone 
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farlKcr than iHc Uicologians. 

III. 182. L 9 from foot. From ths Khhin to the Bctlahar. 

Bloclimann was piuzlcd by the first of these words. Ho thought that 
it was the Ar.ahic *a fine strongman,’ Slcingass slates that the 
primary meaning of the word is ‘ .a limber twig’ and the secondary sense 
* a corpulent man, yet handsome .and active.’ But ' Khut’ is admittedly 
used by Bar.ini for ‘.a landowner, village head-man or romlnffdr.’and it 
is not c.a.sy to understand the tr.ansition of meaning and say how a 
‘limber twig’ or ‘corpulent man’ could h’ave come to denote ‘a rural 
chief or land-holder.’ The fact seems to be that Khht. is, just like 
Bttlohor, one of the numerous vernacular voc.ablc3 which Baraui 
interlards so freely with his Pcr.sian. It seems to have nothing to do with’ 
the Arabic and the phonetic rcscmhlnnco is purely accidental. 
Landholders c, ailed ‘Khols’ are to he found still in Gujarat and the 
Dekkan. The worrl umy be derived from the Sanskrit Kuta, 'chief, 
head.’ The village headman is called Grarnahuia in more than one 
grant of the Kings of Valabhi. ‘Grama’ means ‘village’ and ‘Kuta* 
(or Kiid.a), ‘ chief, leader Compare the dynastic title /fash /ruitrf/n. (Bom. 
Gax. L, 1. S2, 119. See also II. M. H. I-, 1. 157? III. 4C0). Another possible 
derivation is from JIahralti, Kheta, field. 

Jlr. W. n. Moreland upholds Blochmann’s hypothetical derivation, but 
his conjecture or assumption that “ the Arabic Khut. passed from Delhi to 
the Dekkan ” at the time of ‘Alau-d-din’s conquest and became naturalis- 
ed there as * Khol ’ (A. S. 51. 1. 22G) seems to bo largely invalidated by the 
fact that Gi'hmahuta, of which ‘Khot’ looks like a short or decapita- 
ted form, was the designation of the village headman or landowner 
even in the seventh century. He docs not lead any historical evi- 
dence to support the conjecture and the linguistic argument by which he 
seeks to reinforce it appears to me to be untenable. He laj's great stress 
on the point that “ Barani writes the word with two Arabic letters, and 
this fact makes its derivation from any Sanskritic language highly 
improbable.” {Ibid, 225). This argument is easily answered. In the first 
place, it is exceedingly doubtful if is an ‘Arabic letter’ at all 
All the Arabic and Persian grammarians include only eight signs of 
their alphabet in this category, viz. and 3. Bud -i uni 

also gives exactly the same list of Arabic letters. (II. 307, Tr. 31G). Kha (y) 
is even called the Persian Ha, in Richardson’s Dictionarj- 

But granting that is an Arabic letter and that contains tico of tier*, 

it would be easy to show that this does not at all preclude the p-asriiiih':.'' 
of its ” derivation from a Sanskritic language”. There are fevera! wxirar 
in Arabic which arc spelt with’ two of these letters and yr* ^ 
monstrably loan-words, vocables which are derived from Sanrxr-i- 
or Latin, 'Witness the following; 


Stable; 


Astro! she; 


- L 


Pa trie 
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'in. 185, 1,1 


Colocynth, okJ* (Gr. Theriakon), (Gr. Keratiori), Qnintal, 
(from Lat Centum), (Qr. Paraklotos) ; (Gr KhArtek, 

leaf of papyJrus) Paper (Sansk Chaturauga) ; (Lat. Veten- 

narius), (Qr. Naphth, Zend. Napta); (V^*! (Gr. Klima), 

and are examples of loan-words whicli have one Arabic letter 

I am aware that the derivation of ‘ KhoC from Kufn is not without 
difficulties, but in any case, it seems to me fairly certain that the word is 
not of Arabic origin and that it did not “ pass from Dehli to the Dekkan” 
in the lltli Century 

III. 183 , 1 10 SharafKai, 2fJaib-toazh\i'igorouslij enforcedhis demands 

In the Manuscript belonging to Major Fuller, the sobriquet is written 
Qaini and Blochmann had no doubt that it was correct (J, A SB 
1870, p 8 and note) Elsewhere m the Bibl Ind. Text of Barani, (337, 11. 
4: and 5), Sharaf is styled 'QaTm* and the identical spelling is found m 
Hajji Dabir (Z W 824, 1 16) A man named Abu Ibrahim Qaini was 
th’eKadkhuda (Steward or Manager) of Khwaaa Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 
the Vazir of Mahmud of Ghazna, and another called Abu Muhammad 
Qaini was his secretary (Baihaqi, Text, 178 , E. D 11. 70-1) Qaih and 
Tim are the chief cities of Qnhistan The district is also known as ‘ Xahas 
and Tim’ Qain is marked in Bartholomew’s Every Man’s Library Atlas, 
Map. 45 Lat 33'^ N , Long. 59” E Qiini is, most probably, right 
'III 184 , 1 21 The glorification of Islam is a duty and contempt of 
religion is vatn 

•=*-1 j I o*" f^-l 290, 1 6 f f The isafats 

have been read wrongly and the real meaning consequently obscured. 
What the Qazi really says is that the humiliation of the Zimmi and the 
throwing of the dirt (Eecfe, spittle, i5j^) by the tax-collector into his 
mouth redounds to “ the honour of the Beligion of Islam which is true 
and to the degradation of the Creed which is false, viz the Creed of the 
Hindus ” There is a parallel expression in ‘Utbi whick is so stnkmg 
that it may bear quotation After describing the crushmg defeat of Trflo- 
chanapala by Mahmud near Nandana in 1013 AuC , he writes • “ Slaves 
v^^ere so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of respectability 
in their native land were degraded to the possession of slaves of common 
shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of God, ^ho Mstoics hofiour on Sis 
own i eltgion and degrades infidelity ” (B D. II 39) 

HI 185 , 1 2. Kari Qiousi-iax) and Chan {pasture-tax) 

The 6rst word is variously spelt as (Sj"- ^Sj^- but there can be 
little doubt that it should be pronounced Qhan, from the Hindi jr 
house, residence Shams-i-Siraj gives its Persian and Arabic synoriyths 
as dni j J^ahd (Ground-rent, Rent of land by which the Owner 

makes a profit) (Text, 376,1 18,8^8 infra) B speaks of this ^Gbari’ as 
identical with the ‘ House-tax’ and of '* Charai ’ as the samO as the 

‘ CatUO-tax’ of later reigu^. (I.'228, 237=Tr. 1. 305,^316). 
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III. 188, 1. 4. Extortion I punish icith the torture of the pincers and 
the stich. 

‘r’ 3 ?’ } j* ; 295, 1. 4. “ I exact all moneys Une to th'e 

state with pincers and the stick.’* does not mean ‘ extortion,’ hut 

tlie taxes, revenue cesses, and all moneys or arrears due to the State from 
the cultivator, tax- collector, fief-holder or any other individual. The words 
<JUi 4 and •jUlk* occur frequently in Barani’s History (107, 1. 8 ; 418, 
1, 4; 480, last line; 574, 1. 20) for ‘demand, exaction, mode of re- 
covering moneys’, 'and also ‘arrears due'. Dowson renders the phrase 
as ‘ heavy demands an d oppressive exactions of the revenue ’ in 
the third of these passages. (243 infra). In the second, 3 

can only mean “ Ledgers of Outstandings doe and of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture.” It has been the universal practice of Oriental as well as Occidental 
administrations to regard all debts due to the State as the first charge on 
theassetsof the individual who was liable for them, and it was customary 
to spare no coercive measures and no mode of punishment in recovering 
and exacting the very last denier from a debtor or defaulter. Mahmud 
Ghaznavi and many other princes had been as inhuman as ‘Alau-d-din and 
made as cruel use of the whip, the pincers and the rack to enforce their 
claims. (Baihaqi, Text, 146). The only new thing about his proceedings 
was that he avowed and fiaunted his barbarity with such a flamboyant 
disregard of law as well as equity, that even Barani has punctuated the 
report of his speeches with marks of horror and amazement. 

HI. 193, 1. 12. In the country dependent on the Neic City) half the 
Sultan's portion {.of the produce) was to he tahen in 
grain. In Jhain also, and in the villages of Jhain 
stores were to he formed. 

The New City, y stands here not for Siri, but for the ‘ New Town^ 
founded by 'Alau-d-din near Jhain. Barani means that the grain col- 
lected in this ' New City ' and its dependent villages was to be stored in 
granaries in the district itself, so as to be easily available for conveyance 
to 'Dehli in time of need. Barani has said before that when Ulugh Khan 
died, ‘Izzu-d-din Bur Khan became Vazir of the New City, Shahr-i-Nau, 
(near -Jhain), and that the tribute of the ‘ New City ' was assessed, by actual 
measurement, at a certain rate per hisva, i.e. l/20th of a Bingha, just as in 
the environs of the Capital. (188 supra). This leaves no doubt that the 
‘ New City of this passage is -the ‘ Shahr-f-Nau’ near Jhain and not Siri, 
III. 195, 1. 3 from foot. If in such a season, any poor reduced person 
^ ' icent to the market and did not get assistance, 

3 lsI j jl (1)1 3^ ^ 

J 309, 1. 3. ‘‘ And if in years of deficient 
rainfall, any indigent or old and feeble persons were trodden under the 
feet [and killed] on account of the rush of the populace and if adequate 
arrangements were not made in regard to the due proportion or average 
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in. 201, 1 12. 


of people nllovrcd lo enter inniflc tlio mnrlcl." 

III. 197 , ? 4 from foot Thntone or Uro hwEfmrn trould tir hj the. nret 

nntl bring tn irn Mughnl pi ifonrre ond mr 
Mu’^nlmhn horTPoum imtUl drue a hinihrd 
MughnXn hpfnrc hitn 

J** J •li-j Ij *3 J3 

•V •■>./ <j^. \j , 320, 1 7 “ Tlmt one Dooapah jllif' jtroom or follower 
•who led tlio >;ccond, Rpnro or rcloy liorfio mid war pmd only Rcventy-eiplit 
tnngns prr nnnt/;»] would bring in ten Muglmh, lm\ing thrown r rope 
round their necks, mid Ringlc Miisolmen trooper {/ttnrdr) would drive 
n hundred Hughnl horsemen before him ” This p.iP-.iRc is importe.nt 
in connection with' the renl mcnninp of the word * Donspu* He is 
plnccd here evidently m n mucli lower grode then the Sutdu — the fully- 
equipped horsomnn. (or —V) It is clear from whnl Barani ‘■ajs that 
this ‘fJonspn’ was only n follower, lightlj armed, a sort of adjunct or 
nllcndont of the Sutciir, lie was probnblj the groom who led the spare horse, 
the sumpler or relay In tb.at case, there should be no difilcullj in under- 
standing why the ‘ Doaspa ' was to bo paid on!) 7S tnngan, while the allow- 
ance of the ASnicnr, ilfnrnlfrth or fully-equipped trooper was 211 fnnijfl* 
It would seem that the }nlaspn or 'one-horse trooper' was paid 15G 
iangn^ Bnrani docs not make any specific reference to the allowance of the 
Yah «spn,butFinshta cxpUciUy slates that '.Vlau-d-d'm fixed three scales 
of or soldier’s paj First class, 231 Tnopfis; Second, JoOT’cnfjoT, and 
Third, 78 i'nnpos (I 114,1,17) I take the meaning to be that ihn Murotinh 
with two horses was in the First class, the Yah-ntpa or trooper with one 
horse in the Second, and the Doa'^pa or the groom 'wlio led the relay in the 
Third. It IS possible that the meaning of the word ‘Doaspa’ in the 
days of *Alau-d-din, or ns used by Barani, was very difTcrcnl to what it 
was in those of Akbnr If tins interpretation is accepted, the paradoxical 
statement at p, 192 ante, ig v. Dowson’s Note on G25-6 infra), explains 
itself and becomes perfectly intelligible 

III. 201 , 7. 12 . JJej^as to come loan arrangement and retire lest 

\ Jfaddar Deo should get the belter of him If he could 
not do this, he teas for the sale of his own name and 
fame, to bring the liai to Dchli, 

• 3f 3^ j\j i fl' tSlj* -H,' y j y? ^ > 

\j 327,1 5. “And do not insist that Ladder Deo should 
wait upon thee and do not bring the Kni [Laddar Deo] along with thee to 
Delhi, for the enhancement of thy own fame and glory ” 

‘Aldu-d-din appears to have been alluding to what had been done 
in the expedition of the preceding year Kafiir had then compelled 
Earn Deva to accompany him to Dehli and ‘Alau-d-din bad had to 
send that ruler back to Deogm after a six months’ detention in the 
capital. Before despatching him on this second expedition, the Sultan 
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Specially warned Kafnr against the repetition of such impolitic pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

At p. 389, 1. 4, Barani again uses this phrase, ij. cjkl.> 

ja and Bowson correctly rende’ra it thus : “ All the Rais and Miiqad" 
dims of the country waited upon him.” (214 infra). Elsewhere, Barani 
says, h j( j y? fij (223, 1. 7). ” Ram Deo came in and 

made his submission ” to ‘Alau-d-din.'(150 ante). 

in. 201, 2. 17.- Malilc Naih Kcifitr marched to Bahariy a village 

in the ftef of the Malik. 

Rapri has disappeared from most of our modern maps, but it was a 
place of considerable importance in the old days, on account of its com- 
manding one of the fords on the Jumna. (Elliot, Races. I. 26). It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Tarikk-i-Muharakshahi, (B.D.IV. 47, 64,65, 68) and' 
also in the Bahur-nama. (Trans. 523, 581, 582, 598,643). Is is now a ruined 
village, about forty-four miles south-west of Mainpuri town in the Shikoh- 
abad tahsilof Mainpuri district. (I. G.XXI. 236). It was near Chandawar, 
another old town which has sunk into insignificance and been supplanted- 
by Piruzabad. Lat. 26°*58'' N., Long. 71°-36' E. (I.G. XIII. 34). 

III. 202, I, 9. JVhen Malik Kafur arrived in Tilang, he fotmd thetoicns 
■ and villages in his way laid waste. 

3 vt’ J ^ V.-’ 3 ; 329,1. 8. The towns and villages 

were' looted, sacked and devastated by the invading host with a view to 
inspire -terror, and not ‘ laid waste’ by the people of those parts. P- says 
that when Kafur arrived at Indiir on the frontiers of Tilang, he gave 
orders ‘‘for plundering and ravaging the country and killing and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants, who were plunged thereby into indescrib.'Jble conster- 
nation.” (I. 119, 1. 4). 

III. 204, last line. He teas desirous that all the business of the state 
should he concentrated in one of ice, and under the 
oficers of that office] and that the control of all 
matters should he in charge of men of his own race 

{Zat). 
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a.A4T iJj) j jftt j3 j 336^ 5 , I according to Richai 

son, means ‘ license, licentious men ’ Hughes defines ‘ Ibahiyah * as “ a s( 
of libcrlinos who consider all things lawful ”, (Dictionary of Islam, s 
F informs us in his paraphrase of tho passage that these ‘Ibahatii 
belonged to a society of which the members, males and females, used 
assemble on a certain day every year and indulge in promiscuous sex: 
intercourse (I 120, 1 8 f. f ) For this explanatory gloss, he is indebted 
Amir Khusrau, who writes thus- of tho ^Ashab-i-Ibahat* of ‘Alau-d-di 
days “ It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothi 
had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mothers ’ sisters) with th 
nephews, that the father had taken his daughter for his bride and th( 
had been connection between brothers and sisters ” {Ehazainu-l-Fut 
Text, 21, L 7 *, Tr 12) Prof Habib thinks that the reference is to t 
Ism‘aili heretics and he may be right, as they are “ indiscriminately call 
Qarmatians.Batinis, Malahidasand even Jlfazda^in??sin Persian literatui 
(Browne, L H P I 172, 312) Shahrastani notes that in Khurasan, t 
‘ Batiniyas’ were known as ‘ Ta'alimites ’ and ‘Malaliida', but in ‘Iraq 
‘ Qaramita’ and ‘Mazdakis’. (Kitab-l'Mzllal tea Nabal, Ed, Cureton 1^ 
I 8 See also Houtsma, B I , I 670), The last designation indicates tl 
they were accused, wrongly or rightly, of holding the abominable co 
munistic doctrines associated with the name of the heresiareh Mazdi 
As the Ism'ailis claimed to have been emancipated by their gospel fri 
the obligation to observe the moral and leligious code of Islam, they W€ 
believed by their detractors to be capable of every kmd of wickedness ai 
dissolute antinomianisra and accused of “ permitting marriages within t 
prohibited degrees and practising incest in their secret assemblies ” ' 
Clement Huart assures us that towards the end of his career, Qarmat d 
demand from his followeis community of wives and property (Houtsn 
E I IL 246) The 2ikris and Maulais of Makran and Chitral a 
Ism'ailis and they have also been accused, by their enemies, of incestuo 
practices (LG VII 291), In the Futulidt-i-FiriizsTidTii, the Ibafiatu 
and Maldliida are mentioned in juxtaposition and almost assimilati 
together and their real or alleged orgies of lust and libidinous excess ai 
described m almost identical terms (368 infra) 

presents greater difficulty and Blochmann confessed that 1 
could make nothing of the word. (J A S B 1870, p 61 note) I ventuj 
to suggest that the ‘ dal ’ should be read as a ‘ ra ’ and that the right lectic 
IS I suggest that the reference IS to the Borahs who are a branch c 

the Ism‘ailis They also are reckoned by the Sunnis among the Rafizis, i 
Heretics They belong, in fact, to the Musta'alian division of the Ism'ail 
or ‘ Sect of the Seven ’ and are a sub-division of the Malahida, with whoi 
the Ibcdiatian are associated and identified by Sultan Firuz Just as ‘Utl 
charges Daud of Multan with Ibdliat (263, 1 1 f.f ) and Ibnu-l-Athir wit 
lUiad (Kamil, Bulak Ed , IX 64, 1. 25 , E D 11 248), so BoraTigan am 
fbahattdn are heye bfacketpd together by Barani, The laws of marrjage 
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divorce and inheritance, etc. of the Boi'ahs are opposed, in several points, 
to those of the Sunnis. 'Fhey have also cut down the five daily prayers 
which are obligatory on all Sunnis practically to three. They pray also like 
all Shfas with their .arms str.aight b}' their side, while the Sunnis do so 
with the arms folded. (Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay. II. 226). 
TheFatimide or Ism‘aili Khalif Blustansir who reigned from 1036-1094 A. 
C. had two sous, Must'ali .and Ni2.ar. Their rival claims divided the sect 
into two rival branches, a Western (Egyptian or North African) and an 
Eastern (Persian and Syrian). The Borahs belong to the former or Musta- 
‘alian section, the Khojas or followers of Hasan-i-Sabbali to the latter or 
Nizarian. (L. H. P. II. 199, 201, 210, 460). According to the traditional 
history of the sect, -‘Abdulla, their first Da'i, Missionary or Apostle, is 
said to have lauded at Cambay in A. H. 460=1067 A. C. and a second 
propagandist named Muhammad *Ali to have arrived in 632 H.=1137 A. 
C. (Enthoven. loc. cit ; Houtsma, E. I., 1. 738-9 ; J. B. B. E. A. S, New Series, 
IX. 1933, pp. 42,45). Ibn B.atuta met at Gandhar near Broach the wealthy 
Musalman shipowner Nakhoda Ibrahim, the son of Khoja Bdhra. (De- 
fremery, IV. 68). Both these sects were persecuted by Aurangzeb as heretics. 
III. 207, 1 . 1 from foot. This etmucJi and minion had the chief place 

in his regards. 

\j j; 368, 1. 7. ‘And in the heart 

(or mind) of that eunuch and catamite, the desire of becoming the Head 
[of the State] was implanted’ [or became fixed]. F. (I. 122, 1. 5 f.f .) says of 
Kafur that “ the vain ambition of imperhal sw.ay had taken root in his head”. 

j j Elsewhere, Barani states of Malik Nizamu-d- 

din, the minister of Mn‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad who aspired like Kaffir, to 
the throne, that ■*'^1 .r' (T. F. 132, 1. 2) and 

Dowson’s paraphrase is “His head teas filled with ambitious designs.” 
(126 ante). 

III. 208, 1 . 2. Their fend involved the whole state. 

cilU aIs- j- j j 398^ 1. 9. it did not mex'ely 
involve the whole state. It uprooted and brought about the fall of the 
dynasty. “And the gist of it all is that the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
‘Alau-d-din resulted from the feud between them.” 

III. 209, 1 . 8 from foot. While he loas thus engaged in endeavouring 

to remove all the family of late Sultan. 

In this comiection, Barani mentions a curious and interesting detail, 
which is left out by Dowson in the translation. He informs us that 
Kaffir used to retire after business-hours to the ‘ Khurramgah’ which had 
been erected for him on the terrace of the Hazar-Situn palace and “ play 
Kodis ” there with other eunuchs. <S-^ ci'^ l; 

(376. 1. 1) . In the corresponding passage, the T. A. (86, 1. 1 f. f.) andF. 

(1. 124.1. 1) employ the phr.ase and explain that ‘Ohaupar' is a 

game akin to Nard or Backgammon and a mode of gambling. The gamq 
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oC ' Olmup^^ ' is rTcspnhcfl in the Im, ''Tr, J If soemTto mo that 

Bnioni IS icfcrniif! not to f'hmtp/n, b'lt to the old llinHu game o£ 
PftcJiin winch ivns then m much grcalor \ogucnnd is also more nncicnt 
It IS ncccssai j’ to make use of ‘ Cownc shells 'in ph>ing Pachh), but lhi 3 is 
not the case ivith (IJcrlcIots, Qnnoon*i*Islnm, Kd Crookc, 333*4) 

The great nntiquitj of Pticht'xt is proved by the fact that it is represented 
in a painting in the \ 3 nntn eaves (Horn Gn? XII 525), 

III 211, J. 2 ,Snl(<in Kuthu-d-d'in . , nseended ihc throni’ in the 

year 717 If 

Tiio correct year is that given h> Amir Khusr.iu. TIG n (557 infra) 
Tlic dale of Ins assassination is given by P ns 5lli Hab‘iu-l-aiv wal, 721 H (I 
128, 1 13 f f ). But there can be no doubt that the 3 car is wrong and that 
the event took place in 720 JI., as the 'J* A (05, 1 13) and B (I 216 = Tr 
290 and 221 = 3’r 29fi) stale The ciror 13 due to Firishla having 
followed Barani, in post-dating the death of ‘ VKu-d-din by a year That 
Sultan died on the 7th or blh Shawwnl, 715 U. Klfhr was nnirdcrcd 
35da}8 later, i c about the 12lh ox 13th of ^ 1 1-q'nd, 715 U , and Qmbu-d- 
din, after acting as regent for about two months, ascended the throne on 
21th Muharram, 716 U. (537 infra) He ruled for four years and four 
mouths altogether, as F himself nverg (I 130, 1 1). The true date of his 
assassination must therefore be olh Rab‘j I 720, not 721 31 Again, as 
Khusrau’s usurpation endured for onlj four months and some dajs, the 
accession of Ghiynsu-d-dm Tughlaq could not have taken place lolcr than 
iBt Sh‘aban, 720 U. 

The numismatic evidence on the point is decisive and the coins provide 
a continuous and irrefragable chain or senes of dales for determining 
the chronology The latest coins of ‘Aliiu-d-dm arc dated in 716 H. All 
the known coins of Shihnbu-d-din ‘Umar cshibit the identical year. The 
earliest coins of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak wore stniclc in 716 H , tlic latest in 
720 H All the monetary issues of Nasim-d-din Khnsrau bear the date 
720 H , which is also the year inscribed on the money put forth by the 
founder of the House of Tughlaq in the initial year of hia reign (See 
H N Wright, L M C n. 41-47 , Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dchli, 112-115, Thomas, C P K D 158, 176-192) 

P (I 129 , 1. 4 f.f ), misled by the author of the Tarikh-i-Mularahshahi 
(Test 92, II 2 and 12), fixes the accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq on 
Saturday, 1st Sh'aban 72l H but Ist Sb'aban 721 H corresponded to 
Wednesday, 26th August 1321 A C The correct date must be 1st Sh'abin 
720 H Its Julian synchronism was Satin day, 6th September 1320 A C 
Barani explicitly states tliat the battle between Khnsrau and Qhazi 
Malik was fought after the NtmdZ'i-digdr on a Friday. (420, 1 9) The 
week-day on which the accession took place must have therefore been a 
Satuidaj'. The T A gives the year of Tughlaq I’s accession correctly as 
720 H (9B,1 18) 

III 212, 1 . 2 fr'om foot. The wages of labourers rose iwenty-five per 
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centt and servants loho had received ten or 
twelve tangos now got seventy or eighty. 

■> ; 385, 1. 5. “ The wages of labour grew 
from one to four ”, i. e. rose four hundred per cent and not twenty-five 
only. What follows about the corresponding increase in the allowances of 
domestic servants from ten or twelve tangos to seventy or eighty tangos may 
be also urged in support of the contention that such is the literal meaning 
of Barani’s words, though both these averments are obvious solecisms or 
exaggerations. Like many other old authors and orators, Oriental as well as 
European, Barani sometimes indulges in hyperbolical expressions. For 
instance, he talks light-heartedly of a ‘ten times’, a ‘hundred times’ or 
even of a ‘thousand times’ increase (30, 1. 10; 130, 1. 18; 568, 1. 6f. f.) 
and ‘ a hundredth part’ or ‘a thousandth part of this or that. (482, 499, 
554, 556). But such comparisons should not be understood literally. 
They are only stock phrases or similes employed for capturing the 
attention or imagination of the reader or bearer. The author himself 
would probably be the first to disown any intention of formulating arith- 
metically correct equations. 

III. 214, 1. 3. An army was sent to put down the revolt of Alp Khan 
who had slain Kamalu-d-dln Garg. 

This is patting the saddle on the wrong horse. 

Ij ^1 (SU; 388, 1. 10. It was 

not Alp Khan who “ had slain Kamalu-d-din Gurg ”. He had been slain 
by the machinations of Kafur, and his followers or partisans revolted, 
because ‘Alau-d-din had unjustly put Alp Khan to death. Kamalu-d-din 
had been appointed Governor of Gujarat in place of Alp Khan after this 
murder and so when he went there. Alp Khan's adherents refused to 
recognise him and ifitimately slew him. 

III. 21S, Z. 2.^ Deoglr had heen taken possession ofhy Harpal Dao and 
^’Ham Deo, 

So also in the B. I. Text, 389, 1. 13, But it is frequently corrupt and 
wrong, as Blochmann has shown in his notes to Major Fuller’s Trans- 
lation. (J. A. S. B. 1370, pp. 3, 28, 37, 39, 50). Dowsou also remarks that it 
is very faulty. (97 ante). Rama Deva had died at some time during the 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din. Harapala was the son-in-law [■>^1^] of Eama Deva and 
the conjunction or wav between the two names in the text must be an 
error of the copyist who has inadvertently dropped ^^1^. 

III. 217, Z. 4. Malik Shahin one of his vile creatures. 

There is no warrant in the text for such detraction and defamation. 
What Barani says is that Malik Shahin was the Sultan’s father-in-law. 

A 'S'qy.li dh. 395 ^ 1 5 Elsewhere, Barani says that San jar, 
who was given the title of Alp Khan was the Sultan’s ‘jy, j-*, the son of 
his father-in-law, i.e., wife’s brother (Text, 242, 1. 7; 157 supra) and that 
Jalalu-d-din was ‘ Alau-d-din’s (378 1. 6). Dowson or his Ms. must 
have inadvertently confused .r^ with u-r*** 
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III 218, 1 9 A Gujarati named Tauha was supreme in his palace 
and this louj-horn bhand loould call the nobles by the name 
of wife or mother 

The name is probably ‘ Thobo which I have often heard in Kathii- 
wad It 18 not easy to say what ‘ calling the nobles by the name of wife 
or mother’ means These words are a too literal rendering of,(*^ 

i ijj , 396, 1. 6 What Baram wants to say is that this Thobo used 
to abuse the wives and mothers of the great Amirs, ^ ^ oJ 

He probably uttered some of the filthy and brutal terms of vilification 
•which are used only too often by the vulgar in India He called them dirty 
names. Steingass says means ‘ to revile, or call names’. Two of 

the foulest of such Expressions are alluded to in Hobson Jobson (p 66) 
by Yule who speaks of them as ‘‘ terms of abuse which I should hesitate 
to print, if their odious meaning were not obscure to the general ” 

III 218, 1 14 Htsamurd-din, maternal uncle ofKhusru Khan. 

Here the phrase used in the B I Text is (396,1 3 f f.), but 

it must be an error for cSj^t. j i\j^ as only two lines lower down and 
no less than four times on the page following (397, 11 7, 9, 15 and 17) and 
also on pp 408 and 410, he is called ‘ the brother ’ of BThusrau Khan by 
Baram himself Unfortunately, iSjAt jAj also seems to have more than 
one meaning It is used for a brother on the mother’s side only, e 
a ‘half-brother’ and for a full brother also The T* A. speaks of Hisam 
in one passage as the “ brother ” and in another “ as brother on the 
mother’s side,” .w’k- jl (90, 1 1, and 93, 1 17) F (L 125, last hne) 
utyles him j3\^, but he must mean ‘ full brother’, as he employs 

in the sense of ‘stepbrother’, ‘brother by a different 
mother’ (I 7, l4ff) B states (I 2l6=Tr I 290) that Hisam was 
Khusrau’s ‘brother on the mother’s side’, but the phrase he elsewhere 
employs is J^ij,ie half-brother or step-brother (I 211=Tr L 285) 
Ibn Batuta is content with stating roundly that he was Khusrau KJian’s 
brother (605, 607 infra) The uncertainty of the relationship is farther 
accentuated by the’fact that itself is often loosely used for a ‘ cousin ’* 
For instance, Malik Asadu d-din is spoken of in one place by Baram as 
Qutbu-d'din Mubarak’s brother, (392, 1 14), but on 1 3 of the 
identical page, he is more precisely described as the son of Yaghrash 
Klian— the uncle of ‘Alau-d-din On the whole, Hosamu d-din would 
appear to have been the half-brother or cousin of Khusrau. He was 
certainly not his maternal uncle 

It may be noted that Barani speaks of a maternal grandfather as 
lb- or (32, 1 18, 119, 1 13), and a cousin as cs-^ (65, 

L 16) Mmha] uses -J o’* ->^0 for ‘full brother ’ (T N 278, 1 13) 

III 218, L 7 from foot Maltk W ahidu-d-dln Kuraisht whom compart' 

son was a worthy man , ^ 

cjila ^ i ^ ^ , 397, 1 11. “ Who by. merit as 
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well ns by (nobility of) descent, was fit for command and leadership 
Barani means that he was capable as well as nobly born. This is indi- 
cated by the ‘nisba’ QuraisTii. Shams also tells ns that he was a 
Sayyad and his son had the title ^ (T. F. 445, 1. 16). Barani uses 
the phrase again in connection with Sayyads. (Ill, 1. 

10). i ‘t— >■ signifies, according to Stein gass, “ genealogy and acquire- 
ments, nobility by birth as well as merit,” Jahangir, in his beautiful pen- 
picture of Akbnr, cites the verse i/jj; (**“ “ By 

force of merit great, by lineage also a King.” (Tuziik, 14, 1. 3 f. f.). 

III. 219, I, 3. Malik ' Ainii-l-Mulk, Taju-l-MuTk and TamkTiirti-l- 
Mitlk icere sent as Governors and assistants to Deoglr. 

The reading of the last name in the B. I. Test is ‘ Mukhiru-d-din’ 
(398,1.2). ‘ Yamkhiru-l-Mulk’ is an impossible name and I venture to 
suggest that the right reading here is Mtijirti-l-Mulk or Mujiru-d-din. 
‘Mujir’ signifies ‘ Protecting against oppressions’. Malik Mujir-i-Abu 
Rija is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj (T. F. 451, 1. 10) as the uncle of tlie 
notorious Shamsu-d-din Abu Rija, who was Mustaufi-ahmamMik in . the 
reign of Firuzshah Tughlaq. Shams says that Mujir was put to death by 
the orders of Malik Kabir who was regent at Dehli in the last year of the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. {Jb. 451-454). Malik Mujir, the son of Abu 
Rija, is said by Ibn Batata also to have been one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad, who was very arrogant and tyrannical. (Defremery, IV. 5 ; see 
also III. 230, 318). Mujir-i-Abu Rija is mentioned by Barani as one of 
the twelve evil counsellors and unscrupulous sycophants of Muhammad 
Tughlaq, (472, 1. 11). His name arrests attention in another corrupt form 
as [Jajar], in Barani’s list of the Pillars of that tyrant’s State 

(454, 1. 10), but it is correctly written by him as Miijir at Ibid, 472, 1. 11, 
Moreover, the T. M. (101, 1. 5 f . f.) and B. (I. 228 ; Tr. I. 235) inform iis 
that Muhammad Tughlaq entrusted to MujIru-d-din-i-Abu Rija the task 
of destroying completely the fort of Kalanor, after the invasion of 
Tarmashirin. Hajji Dabir also avers, citing Barani as his authority, 
that in 718 H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din appointed ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to the 
(Governorship) of Deogir and 3Iujiru-d-din4- Aha Rija to the Deputy- 
governorship, (Z, W. 157, 1, 2). This shows that his copy of the 
Td7'ikh-i-Firuz- Shahi had the correct reading. He repeats the statement 
at 844, 1. 16. This should settle the question. The name of Fak7i?'n-d-dm-i- 
Abu Rija is entered in the B. I, Test of Barani (379, 1. 14) in the list of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s grandees, but here also Fakhrxi-d-6in may 
be an error for Mjylru-d-dih and it can be easily accounted for by the 
resemblance between j^'andj** in the Semitic script. 

III. 219, 1. 7, W,heh Ehusru KJtdn marched from Deogir to iFaiar, 

he acted in the same way as Malik Fqib 

Kafxir had done. ' 

The T. M. gives some additional details about this expedition which 
are interesting. The author declares that after defeating the Raja of 
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Tilang, KhtisTau proceeded to invade the country of Maithih, where he 
acquired 20 elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams, after which 
he entered the country of Mabar (Bibl Ind, Text, 85, 1 3) Both these 
statements have been copied by B (I 212,Tr.I.286) and F (I 126,] 12) 
Maithili is hlotupilly, a very old town near the mouth of the river 
Krishna It is now only a fis h i n g village in the Bapatla falu^a of Kistna 
district, Madras (I G XV. 321) Constable, 34, B b It was a great 
centre of trade in the northern part of the kingdom of Warangal Marco 
Polo writes • “ "When you leave Mabar and go in a northerly direction, 
you come to the kingdom of Mutfih ” He goes on to say that it had 
been ruled for forty years by a queen, a lady of great discretion, who was 
a lover of justice, equity and peace.” He then describes its diamond 
mines and states that the most delicate buckrams were wrought there, 
which look like spiders’ webs (Tr Yule and Cordier, II 359 63) The 
queen was Eudramma Devi, the grandmother of Eudrapratapa—the 
Laddar Deo of Amir Khusrau and Barani 

III 219, I 8 from foot Khusrau made some advances to them 

He did no such thing He was greatly afraid of them 31 Jj-* 
u^.1 , 399, 1 10 “ And Khusrau Khan stood in awe of them ” See 
my note on HL 124, 1 19 ante Barani again uses the phrase at 411, L 9 
f. f ^ aud Dowson has translated it correctly, 

thus • “ They had no awe of any Malik or Amir” (224 infra) The 
sobriquet of Amir Talbagha, which is written here (1 27) as ‘ Yaghda is 
most probably ‘ Bughda,’ which occurs frequently in Mongol names and 
is said to mean ‘ cutlass (B N Tr 40 note). 

Ill 221, I 6 [Khusrau] begged that he might be allowed to send unto 
Bahlawdl and the country of Gujarat for some of his 
connections 

‘ Bahlawal ’, (Text, 402, 1 6), looks like a mistranscription of 
Jhjf, Nahrwala, to which Hisamu-d-din is said to have gone with the 
AmJrs and ofScers who were placed under him on 218 ante ~P. says 
Hisamu-d-din went to Gujarat and coBeetedhis friends and relations who 
were in Pattan (which is also called Nahrwala) and its neighbourhood (f, 
126, 1 2) But Barani spells it as ^hjt' correctly (218 ante , 398,1 21) If 
JlA* IS what he wrote, and Hajji Dabir also has JiAf (845, 1 19), the 
place may be Bhilmal, to which it bears a closer phonetic resemblance 
Bhilmal bes about 50 miles west of Abu, which was ruled then by 
Paramara Eajputs 

III 221 , 1 22 They might then, after the deed was done, call the malils 
and amirs together and mahethem accomplices, or Tall 
them on their refusal 

The B L Text reads 403,1 5. The word occurs again 

at 409, 1 6, and in both these places, Dowson has read it as X and 
rendered it by ‘ accomplices ’ See 223 infra But the right reading mast be 
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III. 225, 1. 9 irom foot'. 

Garogan, ‘ pledges ‘ hostages’. And that this is the true meaning is 
shown by the fact that they were kept under sarveillance ; 

(409, 1. 2 f, f.). The T. A. pats into the conspirators’ mouths the words, 
( 91 ^ 1 . 9 ), aUi-lj is used by Barani on 172, 1. 14 
and Dowson has understood it there rightly as ‘hostages’. (134 ante). 
Gardezi also says that Aba Kalanjar, the Amir of Tabaristan, was 
compelled by Sultan Mas‘ud Gliaznavi to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
pay an annual tribute and send his son and. nephew as hostages (O^jJ’) 
to his court. (Z, A. ^00, 11. 12, 14). See also the T.A. 12, 1. 3. The expres- 
sion ^i.1 ^ is found in Baihaqi (324, last line= 

E. D. II. 121) who employs ‘pledge’ as the synonym of at 

Ibid, 328, 1. 2 f. f. Garogdn occurs also in the T. N. (Text, 271, 1. 2 f. f.). 
There is no such word as [Kardagan] in any Persian dictionary, 

in. 222, 1. 18. Randhol, the maternal uncle imya) of Khiisrii, 

The penultimate letter is a consonant and not a vowel and the correct 
pronunciation is Bandhaval. The name of Eandhaval Puar [Paramara] 
is mentioned in the Bas Maid. (Ed. 1878, p. 90 note). Vlradhaval and 
Yashodhaval also occur. (Ibid, 201, 202, 181; Duff, C. I. 176, 179, 183). 
Raidhaval arrests attention in Tod, (A. A. R. II. 242). So Jahariya is 
the contemptuous form of ‘ Ohahad,’ a name borne by the great Hindu 
Raja of Narwar and many other persons also, e.g., one of the ministers 
of Kumarapala Ohalukya of Gujarat. (Bds Bfdld, 76.144). Pratapadhaval 
is another combination of the same class. (I. G. XXI. 322). 
in. 224, Z. 8. 'Ainu-hmulJc Multdni ... teas entitled ^Alam Khan. 

is not vocalised in the text, 410, 1. 17, and the title may be read also 
as ‘AZim Khan, ‘ The Learned Khan.’ There is this to be said in favour of 
the reading 'Alim, that ‘Ainu-l-Mulk was one of the most erudite men in the 
country. (See 369, 1. 17 infra and my note there). Barani elsewhere 
states that Maulana Burhanu-d-din, the father of Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
teacher and Wazir, Qutlugh Khan, was given the title of /K which 
can be read either as ‘Alam Malik or ‘Alim Malik, by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq I. (423, 1. 2 f. f. ; 424, 1. 10 ; 428, 1. 11) . ' 

The T. M. states that Maulana Nizamu-d-din, the brother of Qutlugh 
Khan, was given, after his father’s death, this identical title, which 
appears as in the Text at p. Ill, 1, 2, but as ‘^1 at Ibid, p, 98, 

1. 8 f. f. The fact that the title (tic jg written *^1 ft* by Pirishta also, 
(I. 140,^ 11. 1, 8, and 141, 1. 2 f . f .) may indicate that the first word is 
ly not ft®* ‘Alamu-l-mulk would be nonsense. 

III. 225, Z. 9 from foot. But Fakhru-d-din, the hero of Iran and 

Turdn reached Sarsuti. 

The son is strangely confounded here with the father. Malik Fakhru- 
d-din Juna or Jauna — afterwards Saltan Muhammad Tughlaq — ^is spoken 
of by Barani and rightly as 3 “■^13 414, 1. 15. "Son o/’the 

Tahmtan [an epithet of Rustam, the Achilles of Firdausi’s Shahnama] 
37 
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the Qazi of Cairo. (Defremery, III. 428). He may mean the 

Budauui’s assertion that the lady thus illegally married was his 
also proves that he had several wives and may indicate, if 
correct, that she was the most honoured one, i. e. the senior wife, the wife 
frst married. Mrs. Hassan Ali assures us that a Muslim’s fi7'st wife is his 
most honoured wife “The first wife is always considered the 

head of his female establishment. Although he may be the husband of 
many wives in the course of time and some of them prove greater favou- 
rites, yet the first wife, the wife by the first marriage, takes precedence 
in all matters where dignity is to be preserved ”. (Observations on the 
Mussalmans of India, I. 340). Now there can be no doubt that Deval 
Devi was not the Sultanas first toife. P. asserts that Deval D.evi was taken 
into his harem after the murder of Khizr Khan. But even if such was the 
case, there is not a word, not a particle \ of anything deserving to be 
called evidence, for assuming that the particular wife who was married 
to Khusrau Khan contrary to law and custom was the ill-fated heroine 
of the 'Ashiqa, 

III. 232, 1. 10. 'TJhaid the poet , . . fanned the strife. 

Firishta inserts here one of his guesses or glosses which' are more often 
wrong than right and asserts that this man was the ‘ famous poet ‘Ubaid/ 
that he was the ‘satirist’ (Jli>*) and ‘ribald (Iff. impu- 
dent) bard of BdTcdn^ y^^), who had then recently come to 

Hindustan. (1. 131, 1. 17). Ranking observes in a note that in one of his 
Mss. of Budauni’s MuntaJchdb also, this ‘Ubaid is described as ‘Dbaid- 
i-Rdlcati. These asseverations indicate that P. and perhaps B. also 
imagined that the ‘Ubaid of the test was identical with one of 
the greatest Persian poets of the 14th century, viz., 'Ubaid-i-ZdIcani, 
as ‘ Rakani ’ or ‘ Eakati ’ is an evident blunder for ‘ Zakani ’. But any 
such identification is quite out of the question. Any one who reads 
Daulatshah’s account of ‘ Ubaid-i-Zakani ’ {Tazkiratu-s Shuat'a, Ed. 
Browne, 238-294) or the admirable appreciation in Browne’s History 
of Persian Literature, (III. 230-257) must be convinced that the two 
‘Ubaids are entirely distinct. Barani, B. and P. all concur in stating that 
this ‘Ubaid was put to death in 723-724 H. But we know from Hamdulla 
Mustaufi’s TdriJch-i-Gtizida (I. 846. Tr. II. 235) that Khwaja Nizamu- 
d-din ‘Ubaidulla the Zakani was alive in 730 H. (Browne, loc. cit. 230)/ We 
also possess works known to have been composed by ‘Ubaid- i-Zakani in 
740 and 750 H. {Ibid, 235), and be seems to have lived upto 772 H. or 1371 
A. G. (Ibid). See also Houtsma. B. I, IV. 984. The T. M. says that this 
‘Ubaid was one of the attendants and domestic servants J D^J^) 

of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Awliya and tells a story of a cruel and dirty prac- 
tical joke played by him upon a simple-minded Hindu admirer of the Saint. 
(95, 1. 1). Budauni states of this ill-starred poetaster, who paid the penalty 
of his mischievous activities with his life, that that he was the rival and 
envious detractor of Amir Khusrau, against whom'he vented his spite in 
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not more, after 18th Eab‘i-l-akhir, 725 H., as some time must have elapsed 
between the date of the Saint’s demise and Shaikh Euknu-d-din’s arrival 
in Dehli. 

But this is not all the evidence available. The British Museum 
possesses a very old copy of the I'aiaqat-i'Nastri (Add. Ms. 25785), which, 
Dr. Rieu assures us, contains on folio 316, “a summary account of the 
successive usurpers of the throne of Dehli from the time of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balkan to the defeat and death of Khusrau Khan. The interesting fact 
about this fragment is that the anonymous writer appears to be no less a 
personage than Malik Fakhru-d-din June, afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tugblaq Shah, for he speaks in the hrst person of his flight from the 
degrading yoke of the Hindu’s child and of the subsequent 

defeat of the same by his (the writer’s) father, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
G Myosii-d'din Tvghlaq, iclio is stated in the last line, to have reigned 
siilsequenthj four years and ten months (Persian Catalogue, I. 73-74). 

It is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of the statement 
made at the conclusion of this most ‘ interesting ’ postscript. As Ghiyasu^ 
d-din ascended the throne on 1st Sh’aban 720 H., his death must have 
taken place at some time in Jamadi I. (if not Jamadi II) 725 H,, if he 
reigned, as his son and successor explicitly declares, for 4 years and 10 
months. This is just the conclusion to which we are driven by the facta 
derived from other sources and Eab‘i I must be therefore rejected. The 
first day of Jamadi I, 725 H. corresponded to 15th April 1325 A. 0. 

III. 236, I, 8. He teas icell acquainted with the Bicm-i Salim HdmaJ 

in the B. I. Text, 463, 1. 3 f. f., is a short form of ‘Abi 
Muslim Hama ’ or ‘ Qissa-i-Abu Muslim ’, i.e. the History of Abu Muslir 
[or Bu Muslim], who was the vV**! (g. y, T. N. Text, 34, 1. 14 

Eaverty 's Tr. 311 ; B.D. II ; 282) . Abu Muslim (719-754 A.C.) was " the mai 
who raised the House of ‘Abbas upon the ruins of the House of Umayya 
The leading figure of his age, he changed, by his wisdom, zeal and general 
ship, the whole outlook of Islam.” (Muir, Caliphate, 446 ; see also Nfildeke 
Sketches from Eastern History, 111 ; Nicholson, Literary History of th( 
Arabs, 252). The (»:^ y. is again mentioned by Barani at 468, 1. 8 
see also Haj ji Dabir. (Z. W. 887, 1. 4). P. states that Muhammad had thf 
‘Qissa’ of Abu Muslim and that of Amir Hamza “ on the tip of his tongue’ 
or " at his fingers ends ”. (1. 133, 1. 16). B. informs us that this Qissa was s 
favourite book of Akbar’s and that it was braeketed with the Shdh-natna. 
the Jdm'iu-l-HiMydt and the QIssa-e-Aww’ Hamza among the Persian 
classics which were regularly read out to him. (II. 320; Tr. II. 329). 

III. 238, 1. 11. H^jJSuUan. M'^aTnmad] -thought he ought to get ten or 
fim pej’^cent mpre tribide front the lands of the DoSb. 

jbil jj jJj 

473, 1. 2. “ It occurred to the Sultan that the Khirdj (land-tax) of the terr- 
itory of the Duab should be raised from one to ten or from one to twenty.’^ 
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Th'ere can be little doubt that such 13 the meaning of the words as they 
stand. It the Khtraj had been raised by only five per cent or even by ten 
or twenty per cent , it would not have broken the backs of the peasantry 
or given rise to the political turmoil and economic chaos which ensued 
But it 13 also extremely unlikely that an augmentation amounting to 
2,000 or even to 1,000 per cent should have been contemplated or considered 
as even remotely feasible by any ruler who had not gone absolutely out of 
his senses The Bibl Ind Text of Barani 13 frequently corrupt and it is not 
at all improbable that this palpably absurd statement may be due to some 
blunder of transcription F (I 134:, 1. 16) asserts that the increase was 
three-fold or four-fold J ls" ‘■^ lend Ha 33 i Dabir agrees 

with him (Z yi. 877, 1 12) B. states, in one passage, that it was only 
doubled, (I 228). In another place, he quotes the words 

used by the author of the Tarl1ch-i-Mubara7csMht, to the effect that 
the Khiraj was doubled, i/t (Text, I 237), which literal- 

ly mean that it was raised m the ratio of ten to twenty, or just 
doubled ^ the circumstances, it is quite possible that what Barani really 
wrote was not ^ t/i J *•*' i/t but *•*'. i/t In other words, 
the J and the second *> may have -been interpolated by some copyist 
who did not understand the idiomatic use of and thought he 

knew better than the author Mr. W H. Moreland thinks that the phrase 
used by Barani is rhetorical and not arithmetical and that it has no precise 
numerical significance at all He takes it as a mere mode of locution which 
signifies nothing more than that the enhancement was ‘ huge ’, ‘ marvel- 
lous ^ or ‘enormous'. (Agrarian System of Moslem India, 48 Note) This 
looks like cutting the kno,t and not untying it, but the conclusion may, 
nevertheless, be sound ^ 

III 241, last Imev project . . was the design he formed of 

^capturing the mountain of Kard-jal 

Ibn Batata say^ that the mountain of Karachi! waiTten days’ journey 
feom Dehli (617 post) and B statw that it was also known as Himachal 
and situated between Chin and Hindustan (I 229 = Tr 306) The latter 
repeats the fable which he had read somewhere that heavy clouds form 
and ram pours in torrents on these hills at the sound of men’s voices or 
their shouts and the neighing of horses The T A speaks of it as Himajal 
(102, 1 10). It seems to me that the reference is to the mountains of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, “ the outer range of tertiary hills, which runs parallel to the 
foot of the Himalayas, separated from it by valleys or Dims ”. It is the 
Sub-Himalaya of modem geologists The name (Jarachal has been sup- 
, posed to mean “ blqck mountain ”, from the Turki ‘ Qara ’ and the Sanskrit 
‘ achal ’, but such hybrid derivations are suspect and unworthy of credit. 

I venture to suggest that it is a corruption either of Kurmachal, the old 
Hindu name of the province of- Kumaon, derived from the Kurmdvatdra, 
"tQrierson, Ind Ant, XL 1911, p 150), or of Gargachal. We are told in 
■the‘ Impenal Gazetteer that Qagar is the name of a range of motmtainB 
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in Naini Tal and Alraora districts, U. P., wlucli forms a portion of 
iKe outer Ilimalayau rnnsc. ft is also known as GhrQaclwl, from the 
legend that the Pishi Garga once dwelt in it. It presents a line of higher 
elevation than any range between it and the main ridge of the Central 
Himalayas (I. G. XII. 121). It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 
Ecmblance between Kurmachal or ‘ Gargachal,’ and ‘Qar.achal.’ It may be 
noted that this name Gdrgachal assumes another more perverted form in 
the ‘ Kuka * hills of the Znfarnama and the Ufalfuzat. (E. D. III. 514, 464). 

I have suggested elsewhere that is a mistranscription of 
Karka[chal] or Gargl [dial], the ‘ re' having been road wrongly as a ‘wav’. 

The real objective and purpose of this expedition has been grossly 
misunderstood by Elphinstonc who makes the fanciful statement that 
liluhammad dreamt of conquering China and “ filling his exhausted coffers 
with the plunder of that rich monarch}’.” (History, p. 404). Elphlnstone 
has been followed by Mr. Vincent Smith, (O.H ,1. 241) and also by Sir W. 
Haig. (C. H. III. 155). This is all due to an uncritical acceptance of the 
highly sophisticated and imaginative narrative of F. (I. 135). There is 
not a word about any intention to invade China or even Tibet in either 
of the two contemporary authorities— Barani or Ibn Batuta — and the 
T. M. (Test, 103-4), T. A. (102, 11. 9-13) and B. (I. 229=Tr. I." 307) are also 
equally silent. All that Muhammad aimed at seems to have been the con- 
quest of Kumaon and Garhwal, which are “ bounded on the north by 
south-western Tibet.” (Th. 365). We know that Akbar also tried and fail- 
ed to subdue these regions and an expedition sent by Shah Jahan under 
Nijabat Khan ill 1645 A. C. met with a fate almost as disastrous as this 
invasion of JIuhammad Tughlaq’s. 

III. 243, 7. 4 from foot. Wavangal, icliere cholera [waha) was pre- 
valent. 

‘ Wflhfl ’ means ‘ any kind of epidemic disease, plague or pestilence/ 
and not necessarily the specific disease we know now as cholera. Khwafi 
Khan uses it for the ‘ bubonic plague’ which broke out in the Dekkan 
about 1685 A. C. (E. D. VH. 337). Epidemics of cholera in India &re 
described by Correa, Garcia d’Orta and other Portuguese writers in the 
16th century and they were probably known also in much earlier periods, 
but there is nothing to show that the particular visitation mentioned here 
had any connection with that disease. 

III. 245, note. Subjugation of the ranas of the Mils ; the carrying 
atcay of the village chiefs and headmen, Btrdhas, 
Mandahars, Jats, Bhats and Manhis to Dehli. 

3 (DV. 3 3 3 3 3 Oij'- ,0^33'^; 483, 1. 5f. f. 

Dowson leaves untranslated. Eichardson explains *1^ as “one who 
deviates, errs or loses the way ”, a ‘ blind guide ' as we say. No Eajput tribe 
called Birah’ is known. The only tribal designation bearing a distant 
phonetic resemblance to it would be Parihar, The' Mandahars are 
a well-known Eajput sept in these parts. (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, HI, 
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32, 83). In the B I Text, the third name is written as ‘ JiWan ’ [Bede, 
Jatwan], but m the corresponding passage in the T A. (104, 1 8) and F (I 
137,1 4f. f), the reading is ‘Cfaanhan’ BJiafs is an error for 
'Bhaiitan* and Ifcnhtnn must be meant for the ‘Mai’ or ‘Main’, who 
are “ a branch of the Bhattis, and live in the Punjab as landholders and 
highway robbers ” (M U II 24,1 16) Malik Piruz Main, Kamalu-d-din 
Main and I)a‘ud-i-Kamal Main are frequently mentioned in the T M 
(E D IV 22, 28, 29, 32, 40, 54), along with Khul chain Bhatti and Hansu 
Bhatti.his son “Jats, Khokhars, Bhattis, Minas [Mains?] and Mandahars” 
are mentioned in association with one another as notoriously refractory 
and turbulent tribes at 109 ante (Text 65, 1 4 f f ) seems to bo used 
here as a synonym of and 6'*-^ ‘beads, or leaders, [who were bad 
guides] ’ 

III 245, last line One of the relations of Kanya NayaTc whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kamhala apostatised from Islam 

Dowson says he cannot ‘ discover the place ’ and suggests that it may 
have been identical with Kampila in the Ganges-Jumna Dnab It is in 
reahty the Kampila or Kampil of 236 and 239 ante, where it is mention- 
ed along with ‘ Tilang ’ Kamph lies 8 miles east of Anegundi in Hospet 
taluka, Bellary district It has an ancient history, having been aCfaalukya 
capital in the 11th century and still possesses an old fort Lat. 15°-25''N , 
Long 76°-36' E (I G. XIV, 328, XVn,203) Constable, 34 C b Kanya 
[Bjushna] Nayak was probably the Baja of Warangal who had been per- 
mitted to succeed to a reduced and dvrmdled principality after the death 
of his father Eudra Pratapa (P. I 138, 1 9 , see also Puff, C I 292) 

III 246, 1 19. He halted near thetoim ofKhor on the hanLs of the Ganges. 

Elhor was an old town, the rums of which lie about three rcules from 
Shamsabad in Kaimganj tahsil, Parmkhabad district There was a ford 
here on the Old Glanges or the Budh Ganga Shamsabad itself is situated 
in the marshy tract on the right bank of the Ganges, eighteen miles north- 
west of the modem town of Parrukhabad Lat. 27'’-39' N , Long 79°-2S' E 
(Th ) Ibn Batuta says (619 infra) that the Sultan was encamped on the 
Glanges, about ten days’ journey from Dehli The actual distance is about 
170 miles Shamsabad is said to derive its name from Shamsu-d-din 
ntutmish, who founded it after destroying Elor, about 1228 A 0 (I G 
X X TT,229). 

III. 246, Z, 9 from foot 'Atnu-l-MulL held the territory of Oudh and 

Zafarabad, 

Zafarabad lies on the old road to Benares about 4i miles to the 
south-east of Jaunpur. It was named after Zafarkhan, the third son of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I An inscription of that ruler dated in 
721 A. H, has been found in the town (Fuhrer, The Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur 64-66) 2^farabad is supposed by Dr. Vost to stand on the 
site of an older town called Manaich and Manaich is further identified by 
bjm with the Munj said to have been captured by Mahmud of Ghazni 
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(J. E. A.S. 1905, pp. 131-142), but these suppositions are highly proble- 
matichl. Ibn Batuta also mentions Zafarabad in his account of this rebellion. 
(Dcfrcraery, HI. 342). 

UI. 247, J. 10 from foot That of Shaliab Sultani He had mis- 

appropi'iated about a Tcror of Tankas from 
the revenue. 

What Barani really says is that this Shihab was a (grain-dealer 
or merchant?) who had taken the Eevenuc farm or Ijara of the entire 
district of Bidar for a period of three years and undertaken to pay one 
crorc of Tanyas annually for the same. As he was unable to realise 
from the district and pay into the State Exchequer one-third or even 
one-fourtli of the stipulated amount and knew the penalty which he would 
have to pay for his default— not misappropriation— he rebelled. The 
man was only a reckless speculator, a former slave of the Sultan, who had 
no stake in the country, and possessed neither administrative experience 
nor knowledge of the revenue capabilities of the district. He had taken 
the merely on the oif -chance of squeezing a much larger amount 
from the peasantry and c oining power into money, 
in. 248, 1. 22. And a force came from Ahmedabad. 

So in the B. I. Text also, 489, I. 4 f. f ., but it must be a copyist’s 
blunder for j'*.! Ahmad Ayaz. Of. Text 491, 1. 11, where Ahmad 
Ayaz is mentioned in connection with this revolt. The T. A. reads 
in the corresponding passage (105, 1. 3 f, f.) and P. also says that Khwaja- 
i-Jehan [Ahmad Ayaz] came up with the army of Dehli (1. 139, 1. 12) to 
the Sultan’s assistance. Ahmadabad in Gujarat was not in existence at this 
time. It was founded only in the fifteenth century by Ahmad Shah I who 
came to the throne in 813 A . H. 

III. 248, 1. 7 from foot. They crossed the Ganges below Bangiirmu. 

Bangarmau is now in Safipur tahsil, Unao district, and lies at the 
crossing of two old thoroughfares, the road from Qanau j to Paizabad 
(Ayodhya) and the road from Dehli to Benares. The town contains the 
tomb of a saint called ‘Alauddin, which bears an inscription dated in 
1302 and another tomb erected by Pirhz Shah Tughlaq in 1374 A, C. (I. 
G. VI. 380). It is mentioned by Babur also (B. N. Tr.60i) and marked in 
Constable, Pi. 28 B b, Thornton says it is 43 miles west of Lucknow and 
four miles distant from the west bank of the Ganges, which explains why 
the rebels are stated to have crossed below Bangarmau, not at it. 

III. 250, 1. 10 from foot . officers entrusted with the distribution 

of the loans from the public treasury. 

The word used in the text (498, 499) for ‘ loans’ is the vernacular 
“ Sundhar ”, which occurs also in the T arikh-i-Firuzshahi of Shams. 
(92, 11. 3, 11 ; 93, 11. 4, 14). It is said by Elliot to be synonymous with 
another Hindi word, “Harauri” {lit. ploughing), which he explains, is 
“ an advan ce of about two rupees in money and two maundsin corn given 
to a ploughman when first engaged.” (Races, II. 345). Nizamu-d-din 
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!Aliinad and P. havo employed m the counterpart passage the now 
famihar Arabic term ‘ Tnqavi’ A 107, 1. 13 , P. I. 140, 1, 15) 
The total amount lent is said by Barani to liavc been seventy and odd 
lakhs of tangas, but Shams iiaiscs it to two krors (Zoc. ett Ibid). The 
discrepancy is glaring and not easy to explain. It has been suggested that 
the lower figure relates to the advances made during the first two years 
only and that Shams’s ‘ two krors ’ include the amounts which may have 
been disbursed in subsequent years {A S. 3\I 1 , 50 Note). But the scheme 
was a failuic from the first and no further advances are said to have been 
made. Another explanation may be that Shams wrote fifty years after 
Barani and that distance in time had lent more imposing proportions to 
the aggregate amount in the popular memory or imagination In the 0 H I. 
(Ill 161), Barani 's figure is swelled to ‘ seventy millions of tangas,' but 
this must bo duo to a slip or confusion between ‘ lak ’ and ‘ million ’ 

III 253, Z 6 *Aziz Htmdr, the Naih-tcaz'ir of Gujarid 

The sobriquet of this ruffian can bo read as ass, A *■ < ass- 
diiver and , wme-sellcr. ThoT A. (108, 1 105), F. I (140,1. 10) and 
Hajji Dabir (Z W 874, 875, 879), give the prof or once to tho last and they 
are followed in tho C H I,, (III, 16G note), but the B L Text of Barani 
invariably reads (503, 506) It may bo said in favour of ‘ Himar ’ that 
it was formerly borne by a much botter-lcnown individual, tho last Umay- 
yad Khalif, Marwan II, who was universally so styled In that case, how- 
ever, the nieknamo is said to have been given, not by way of derision or 
contempt, but in admiration of his great powers of physical endurance 
(Muir, Caliphate, Ch Iviii, p 429) But Ibn Batuta, who Icnow ‘Aziz per- 
sonally and had been appointed by the Grand Vazir as one of the members 
of a Commission to inquire into and submit a report on a violent alterca- 
tion between ‘Aziz and one of his colleagues, repeatedly speaks of him as 
the “ Khummar ” or “ Seller of Wine ” He agrees with Barani in giving 
him a very bad character and says ho was a notorious tyrant and cruel 
oppressor of the poor (Defremcry, III 864, 436-440) 

HI 254, I, 8 He pi oceeded to Sultanpur, about fifteen kos fi om Debit 
This Sultanpur must bo the place of that name which is now in 
Gurgaon district, and lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Dehli 
Constable, PI 27, G a 

III 254, Z. 11 from foot Ihave no pleasw e in these revolts. 

l^:» ^ 509, 1 6 f f “lam not at all perturbed by 

these revolts” means “anxiety, uneasiness, care, worry, perturba- 
tion ” Elsewhere, (Text, 620, 1 13) is rendered by Dowson as 

‘disheartened’ (262 infra) and (Text, 447, 1 14) as ‘uneasiness’ 

(232 supra) Barani again uses and as synonymous terms at 439, 
last line occurs in the T N also (Text, 40, 1 11) and Dowson’s 

rendering there is “ his mind was much disturbed ” (E D II 285) 

III. 254, I 6 from foot J have i ead tn royal histones 

fl • .^'1^ iSsj^ 609, last line. The reference is not to histones 
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in general, but to a certain Chronicle in particular. The booK quoted 
is the TarWi-i-Kisravi, a History of the Sasanian and other ancient 
sovereigns of Persia. The work is mentioned by Barani in his Preface 
also, along with other well-known classics, e, g. the TaonJcJi-i-Uibi, the 
STiaTinama of Firdausi, the Tagu-hMaasir, Tdbaqat-i-Nasiri and others, 
(p. 14,1.8). ’A book with a somewhat similar title, a TdrlMi-i-Khusravi or 
‘History of the Ancient Kings of Persia,’ written by Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad-i-Sulaiman-al-Ash‘ari, is mentioned by Mirkhwand in his list 
of authorities {Bausatu-s-Safa, Bombay Lith. I. p. 8, 1. 7 f. f.) and also 
arrests attention in the formidable catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
chronicles bodily ‘ conveyed ’ by Abul Fazl without acknowledgment, 
from the Rmizat, in the Ain (Tr. 11. 35). A TdrikTi-i-Ahdsira also is 
quoted more than once by Muhammad ‘Awfi in the Jawdniiu-l- 
Bikaydt. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. 55, 560, 214). But Barani’s TdriTch-i- 
Kisj'fluHs neither ihoTariJch-i-Khusvavi nor the Tdrikh-i-ATcdsira, It 
is, most probably, the history written by Musa bin ‘Isa Al-kisraici which 
is cited by Alberuni more than once in his discussion of the chronological 
difficulties relating to the history of Ancient Persia. (Saehau’s Tr. of 
the Mhdru-l-Bdqiya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations, 122 127, 208). 
III. 256, 1. 23. Man Deo, chief of the mountains ofSdlh' and MdTir, 

This was the Rathor Raja of Baglana and Salher and Mulher were 
his strongholds. His name is said in the 0. H. I. (III. 167) to have been 
Man Singh, but this form is, really, even less correct than Barani’s 
‘ Man Deo.’ A Sanslsrit poetical history of this dynasty which was com- 
posed by Rudra Kavi in Shaka 1518=1576 A.C. has been recently pub- 
lished in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. It appears from this work that 
the name of the Raja, who was contemporary with Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was neither ‘ Man Deo ’ nor ‘ Man Singh but Nana Deva. He is said to 
have secured the fort of Shalagiri (Salher) and Mayuragiri (Mulher) and 
built the town of Jaitrapuri (Jaitapur), now a ruined village near Mulher. 
{Bdshtrauihavansha Mahakdvya, Introd. iii, svi-svii ; Test, 17-18). 

It is pertinent to note that Hajji Dabir has somehow got the name 
quite right and calls him (Z. W. 880, 1. 13). 

The name Nanya Deva occurs in other places also. It was borne 
by the founder of the dynasty which ruled at Simraun in Nepal from 
1097 to 1322 A. C. (I. G. X. 139 ; XIX. 31-2 ; Ray, D.H.N. I. 203, 393). 
III. 257, Z. 11. Pisai' Thdnesdri, the vilest of men, went to Deoqir. 

“ Pisar ” is not a part of the name and means “ son ”. The person 
denounced was the middle son of Rukn-i-Thanesari,’ who is mentioned just 
two lines higher up. Barani says that this Rubn-i-Thanesari had three 
sons, every one of whom was an unmitigated scoundrel. He holds them 
up to execration along with the twelve infamous counsellors who formed 
the camarilla which abetted and encouraged Muhammad in his diabolical 
cruelties and ferocious executions. (472, 1. 9). ‘ Rukn ’ is the short form 
of Ruknu-d-din and P. calls the father Ruknu-d-din-i-Thanesari. (1.141, 
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l.Of.f) 

III. 257, I 12 Ztn-handa . . ..who was called Majdul-Mulk. 

The X> A. (1.01, 1. 8) and F (I 14J., 1. 6 1 f ) agree in speaking of 
this man as Zamu-d-din Hnjji Dabir calls him Zain-i-Bmda, 

(880, L 19) and in F he is styled ‘ Zslnu■d'd^n-i-i2^n^Z \ te Zainu-d-din, 
the debauchee, drunkard, reprobate, rascal or knave. Barani describes 
him here as ts*’" which Dowson renders as a " Tvicked iniqui- 

tous character.” The true pronunciation of the name must be Zmn and 
not Z5n “ Banda ” may signify that he had been at one time a common 
slave, if such is the right reading of the niclcname 
III 257, 1 9 from foot BulMthe end of the first stage [they rewlfed] 

Barani does not state where theemcute took place, but F (I 142,1 2), 
locates it at the Darra-i-Manik-dun B , copying from the T. M., (Ill, 1 12), 
calls it the Pass of Manikganj (I 235, Tr. 313) and H!a 33 i Dabir has ‘ Ma- 
nikbanj ’ (Z. W. 168). I suggest that it is the Pass of Manikpunj in Nasik 
district, about forty miles north-west of Daulatabad. It is about six miles 
south of Nandgaon and two or three miles from the Kasarbari Ghat or 
Pass There is a ruined old fort still in the vicinity. (B G XVI (Nasik 
District), 456) The old trade routes from Gu 3 arat and Malwa enter the 
Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarban gaps and Manikpuiy lies west of 
the latter (I G V 134) Nandgaon is marked in Constable, 31 C a 
III. 258, I 8 from foot. And on New Year’s Day all the Musalmans 

of the place went to watt upon the Sultan 

^ i cjljj cfS ^ i 

j J Xy? , 515, 1. 11. ” And [the Sultan] sent all the 
Musalmans who were in Devgir, to the City [Dehli] in the company 
of [i.e under the military escort of] Nauruz-i-Kargan and the report of 
the victory at Devgir [the defeat of Mai or Makh or Fath Afghan] was des- 
patched along with him to the City of Dehli ” Nauruz-i-Kargan is said by 
Barani (533, 1 14) to have been the son-in-law of Tarmashirin Khan. 
Nauruz had entered the service of Muhammad Tnghlaq and been greatly 
favoured by him This statement is repeated by F (1. 144, 1. 13). Hasji 
Dabir calls him J'J'jiJy, Nauruz Karkiz (892,1 2) In the corresponding 
passage of the T. A (109, last bne) and F (I 742, 1 17), it is explieitly said 
that the Sultan sent most of the inhabitants of DeogTr back' to Delhi 
with Amir Nauruz Kargan or Gurgin as they write the second name, 
taking it to be the name of his father But t/^may be only the Mongol 
‘ Gurgan raeamng ‘ son-in-law and he may have been so called because he 
stood in that relation to the great Padishah of Turkestan, Tarmashirin 
Taimur was called ^Gurgan’ for a similar reason (Barthold’s Art. on 
Gurkhan in Houtsma, E L, 11 184). But it may be another way of spellmg 
the Mongol name Qarghan See my note on ITT. 264, 1 11, 

III. 258, last Ime Taghi had been a slave of the general, Malik Sultant. 

^y. J aj 53 ^ 5 ^ 1. 3 f , “ ^ slave of ^fdar 



in, 260, 1. 8 from foot. BA.nAi!7i 

SuKuni.” Hero, * Safdar ’ is not a common noun signifying ‘ general but 
is a pari of the title of his master. vSafdar Malilc’s name occurs in the list 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Amirs and he is said to have been ATclrnrhaJc-i- 
iljrfi?so7*«”Moster of the Horse of the Loft Wing. (Barani, 454:, 1. 13). Ibn 
Batul.a calls him and says his real name was Qiran and the T. 

M. also tells us that Malik Qiran was given the title of Safdaru-l-mulk at 
the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq. (98, 1. 5 f.f.). Ibn Batuta explains that 
‘ safdar’ moans ‘ He who marshals ialigne) the soldiers.’ (Defremery, HI. 
332). The sobriquet ‘ Sultani ’ indicates that he had been, like ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
Sartcz-i-Sultxini, originally a slave of the Emperor. Ibn Batuta ex- 
plicitlystatcs that* Sartez,’ the meaning of which he explains as ‘sharp- 
head,’ was a ‘Mamluk’ of Muhammad Tughlaq. (Jhfd. III. 94; S. Lee’s 
Trans, of 1832, p. 100). P. speaks of him not as ‘ Safdar Malik’ but as 
* Safdaru-l-Mulk,’ and adds that he had been a slave of Ahmad Ayaz 
(I. 142, 1. 11 f. f.), but this trifling discrepancy proves beyond doubt 
that ‘Safdar’ was part of his title. Hajji Dabir also states that the 
rebel Tughi was a slave of Safdaru-l-Mulk-al-Sultani. (Z. W. 881, 1. 21). 
The epithet ‘Sultani’ was in fact a much coveted title of honour. 
Another ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, whose original name was Bashir, is often called 
Bashir-i-Sultani, as he was a personal slave of Sultan Piruz Tughlaq. 
(347, 372‘ infra). Still, another Amir entitled Safdar Khan-i-Sultani is 
mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 149, 1. 16; E. D. IV. 24). 

III. 259, Z. 7. , If I Jiad sent him as a memorial to the King of Eden, 

Dowson can scarcely mean the Eden of the Book of Genesis, which 
has been located in Mesopotamia, Arabia or the Nile Delta. It is not the 
Garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in “blissful solitude”, but Aden. 
I\Iarco Polo mentions it and says that the ships which came from the West, 
os from Hormos, and from Kisa [Kish], and from Aden and all Arabia, 
laden with horses and other things for sale, used to touch at Kayal. (Tr. 
Yule, Ed. Gordier, H. 370). Ibn Batuta speaks of Aden as “ the port most 
frequented by the people of India. Great ships arrive there from Cambay, 
Tana, Kaulara, Calicut, Pandardina et cetera." (Defremery, II., 177). 
Aden was one of the most ancient and celebrated ports in the Indian Ocean. 
“ Its position in the Gulf, commanding the entrance of the Red Sea, gave 
the pcfwer holding it control over the whole trade of the East, which 

passed to Europe by way of- Egypt Allusions to it in the mediaeval 

Arab chroniclers are frequent.” (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 53, Note). 

III. 260, Z. 8 from foot. On the third or fourth day, he reached Karra. 

The Text reads oaV-' Kadah-Bati ” (518, 1.2 f.f.), which is a 
miswriting of “ gadi Patten ”, i. e. Kadi near Pattan. Pattan 

or Patan is the old Nahrwala or Anahilvdd. Kaeji is now the chief 
town of a district in the Gaikwad’s dominions. It is frequently 
mentioned in connection with military operations in Gujarat in the reign 
of Akbar. (E.D.V. 179, 431). The T- A. (110, 1. 14) and P. (1. 142, 1.2 f. f.) 
call the placa tS or in their summaries of Barani. 
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Ill 261, 1. 8 TagTii . proceeded to Kant'bardhi 

‘ Kant-barabi ’ is a toponym belonging only to the realm of phantasy 
It does not exist and will not be found in any map or atlas. Dowson’s 
reading and interpretation is followed in the CHI III. 170 and the 
place-name is there supposed to represent or misrepresent Khambhahya in 
Jamnagar, Kathiawad, though there is little or no resemblance, even in 
sound, between the two names The fact of the matter is that the translation 
IS not correct Barani’s words are (519, 1 M), winch 

really mean that Taghi “ went tq Kant by some road [or route] ” Barahi 
is not a part of the place-name at all It is merely “Ij’ rah, road, with 
the preposition ba prefixed Dowson has, somehow, fallen into an exactly 
similar error in connection with a place called * Karcha,’ which has been 
read by him as ‘ Karchabarah’ in E D VII p 62, L 14 The T A, 
understands Barani to say that Taghi “ went towards Kant, m the province 
of Kachh, after ciossing the waters of the Bann ” cS uijT .->1 
(110, 1 20). E (1. 143, 1 3) takes exactly the same view 
and copies these words Haj ji Dabir also states that Taghi fled to KantL 
(Z W 883, 1 15) This consensus should settle the matter and both 
‘ Kantbarahi' and ‘ Khambhalia’ must be rejected. Kant or Kanth may he 
“ Kanth-Kot ” in Vagad in the east of Kachh There is an old fort there on 
the top of an isolated rocky hill. Mularaja the Solanki (or Chalukya) King 
of AnahilvM is said to have sought refuge there, when pursued by Tailapa 
about 950 A C Muzaffar I of Gujarat also besieged it in 1410 A. 0 and 
it is mentioned by Abu-l-Pazl as one of the two strongest forts of Elachh 
(Mn, Tr H 250, B (J. Vol V, (Cutch), p. 227) 

If Knnt-barahi is supposed to be a real toponym, Kotharia or 
Kanthana, which are both the names of places still existing in Kachh 
(I G XIV. 405), and Kathiawad (I G XVI 2) respectively, would be 
more plausible emendations or restorations than Khambaliya Kothana m 
south-west Kachh is situated about twelve miles south-east of Jakhau 
(B G V Cutch, 231) Kanthana is now in Babariawad under Junagadh, 
and lies about eight miles north of Jafarabad (B G V I I T- 605) 

III 264, 1. 4 EJianlMr and theRana of Karnal being taTcen prisoners, 
tcere brought to the court 

Sic in the B I Text ^J'h *hj (523, 1 9)* 

But the conjunction must be an error and it had not been inter- 
polated in Bnjji Dabir’s copy of Baram’s History, as he rightly and 
explicitly tells his readers that Rana KanJehar was the loi d of Ka) nal, 

(Z W 885, 1 2). Indeed, Barani himself m an earlier 
reference to the subject at 262 ante, states that the “ Sultan first directed 
his attention to the taking of Kamal and the fort of Klhangar” [or " to 
the extirpation of Khangar] ’’ !■> f 

(621, L 4) ^ signifies both ‘ fort,’ ‘ castle’ or ‘ stronghold’ and ‘ uprooting 
or extirpation ’ Barani Uses ^ for ‘ extirpation *, ■> 
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Extirpation and eradication 6'f tiie Sumras” on 624, 1.- 7."- - ■ 

Tlie history of the Chudasama Princes of Karnal, i.e. Girnar or Jnna- 
gadh, is now fairly well-known from epigraphie sources, the Jaina Chron- 
icles of the Chalukyas of Gujarat, a Sanskrit poetical history called 
the Mandalik Kdvya and other local records. The name Khengar 
occurs five times in the dynastic list of this family and the Khengar, in 
whose reign Gimar was besieged by Muhammad Tughlaq, was the fourth 
of that name and the son of Mahipala. (See B.G. I. Pt. i. 231; Ibid, 
yill. 497; TariTih-i-BoratTi, Tr. Burgess, .114, 129 ; Burgess, Antiquities 
of Cutch and Kathiawad, in the Arch. Surv. of Western India Reports, II, 
164; Duff, 0. 1. 284). He is mentioned in two inscriptions also in the tem- 
ples on Mount Girnar as the repairer of the great shrine of Somanath 
after its desecration by the army of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (B.G. I. i, 190 ; 
B.G. VIII, (Kathiawad), 497). 

In this connection, it is necessary to state that the author . of the 
T. A. is responsible for the dissemination of another error. He has inter- 
polated by way of gloss, the statement'^ that Khengar was the Raja of 
Kachh (111, 1. 12) and this has been copied from him by P. (I. 143, 14) 
and from the latter, by many other writers, including Sir Wolseley Haig. 
(0. H. I. Ill, 172). The origin of this extraordinary imbroglio appears 
to be that Khengar happened to be the name of the Raja of Kachh in- this 
author’s day. That Khengar took a prominent part in the Gujarat Revolt 
of 991 H., which Nizamu-d-din assisted in putting down. The fortuitous 
coincidence of the names seems to have led him to jump to the conclusion 
that Khengar was the dynastic title of the Rulers of Kachh and that the 
Khengar of Barani must have been so called because he was the king of 
that country.- The local history of Kachh in the mediaeval age has been 
put together from the records of the Bhats and Charans and the dynastic 
list of the Jadejas may be found in the fifth Volume of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer. It appears from this that the Khengar who was king of Kachh in the 
days of Akbar was the first ruler of the whole province who had borne 
that name. He does not appear, at least so far as our knowledge extends, 
to have had any namesake of note among his predecessors. It is not 
impossible that some outlying districts of Kachh may have been overrun 
or harried and plundered by the Musalman troopers during Muhammad’s 
stay in Gujarat or in his march to Sind, but there was nothing 
bearing even a distant resemblance to a conquest of the country and there 
is not a tittle of evidence to indicate that the Raja of Kachh appeared 
before Muhammad to make his submission or acknowledge him as his 
overlord. The only reliable authority on the Muhammadan side is Barani 
and it is significant that even the name of Kachh does not occur any- 
tohere in his History. The guesses and glosses of the subsequent compilers 
and their reiteration by modern European authors should not mislead us. 
111 .- 264 , I, 7 . This \_6ondat\^^a place in the direction of Tatia, 

. ^uniargdp, and Damrlla, 
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*kj* i c««y> is— I ; 523, 1.1 h Dowson niider- 

Btood ‘ S^(margan * as the riame of a place and has registered it as a 
place-name in his Geographical Index. (VUI. p. xxxvi). Bnt <" 

means “ Tltaiia of the Sumras ” The Sumras were a powerful local tnbe 
who held sway in southern Sind from about the middle of the eleventh 
century to the first quarter of the fourteenth. On the immediately 
following page, Dowsdn himself makes Barani speak~ of “ crushing the 
Sumras of Tatta”, i ^ , 524, 1 7. 

In the B.I. Text of Barani, what Dowson calls ‘ Damrila ’ is, in 
this passage, written ‘Marela* (623,1 ll)'andsodlsoat 269, 1 11, and 
348, 1. 6. But it IS Spelt ‘Damrila’ on 519, 1. 16 The place has not been 
identified and even Baverty was ‘unable to make up his mind about it. 
He tells 'us that the ruins near Shakarpur [or Shah Kapur], about 28 
miles east of Thatta, may he those of Damtila (Mihran, 229 Note), but 
elsewhere in the same monograph, he opines that the petrified city near 
Dahri Bandar mentioned by Ibn Batuta may stand on the site of DamrilS. 
{Tbid 323 Note), He postulates lhat Damrila must have been in close 
proximity to Thatta, because they are mentioned together by Barani, but 
this assumption is neither necessary nor warranted and it is quite possible 
that Thatta and Damrila are named and bracketed together as the southern 
and northern limits of the kingdom of the Sumras It may he also pointed 
out that the rums near Shah Kapur are believed by Elliot, General Haig 
and Mr Cousens to bo those of Muhammad Tur and not of Damrila In 
Elliot’s extracts from the TarlJch-t'JaMnkushd, the name of this place 
appears on one and the same page as Darbela and Damrila (E D II 
398), while the Text has ‘ Marita ’ It is not impossible that ‘ Damrila ’ 
may he an error by metathesis of * Darbela,’ a fairly well-known place 
which lies about ten miles north of Naushahro Constable, PI. 26, B b 

But if the right reading is Marela and Hajji Dabir also spells it 
*ky i'Zi W 886, 1 4), it may be Matelo or Mathelo, a very old town near 
Ghotki railway station (g v my note on Vol I 231) or some other place 
of the same name in Southern Sindh 

III. 264, 1 . 13 from foot He was there joined by Altun Bahadur 

with [reinforcements] sent by theAmir 
of Farghan 

LfJ S jb-j* ^ 524, ] 3 But the T A has ‘ Qarghan,’ (111> ^ 24, 
112,1 14) and so also F (I 143,1 6 ft) The T M. (118, 1 9) andB expli- 
citly state that Amir Qarghan (variant Qasghan) was the regent (“-i^) of 
the Padishah of Khurasan (I 240, Tr I 320), which indicates that they 
knew him’ to be the all-powerful minister of Sultan Qazan Hajji Dabir 
has “ Qazghan ” (Z W 885, 1 18) It is clear from the histones of the 
Mongols also that the right reading is Qarghan. According to the 
Shajrat-al-Atrhh, Sultan Qazan ascended the throne of Mdwardic-n- 
Nahr in 733 A H One of his most powerful nobles, Amir Qatghan 
rebelled agaipst him and was defeated in the first battle, bnt was victori- 
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OTIS ill the second and Sultan Qa7.an was slain. Qarglian tlien raised two 
puppet-princes successively to the throne and remained the virtual ruler 
and king-maker until his assassination in 760 n. by Tughlaq TamQr, his 
own brother-in-law. (Tr. IMilcs, 374-377. See also Oliver’s paper on the 
Coins of the Chaghalii ^longols. J. A. S. B. LX, p. 10). Aecording to Ney 
Elias and Boss (Tr. Tai'Vch-i~Ea$?udi, Introd. 49), Sultan Qazan reign- 
ed from 744 to 747 A- H. (1343 to 134G A. C.). Erskinc also states that 
Qazan Kh'an was slain in 747 11. in a revolt headed by Amir Qazghan. 
(H. B. H. I. 540). 

III. 272, h IG. It tca.s decided that T nghWe Shah slwtcld proceed to the 
villages {taheavdi) hclonging to Rana Mall. 

Elliot says (ante 70 note) W\^t taheandi or tahearn is " aeommonname 
for a village in many parts of the Upper Punjab.” Tt may be therefore 
worth while to obsorre Ihnt its origijia) signification in the 14th century 
is thus stated by B.arani himself, tld jj tkj ^ j 

j ^3 \j «U I ij 3 \j ^ 

aI ; 5G8, 1. 10. “A Talwandi consists of the 

carts which the peasants carry with their cattle to those spots in the 
wilderness where a moderate quantity of water is said to be obtainable. 
They take up their residence in those carts, with their wives and children, 
all the year round (lit. for twelve months in the year) ”. Barani’s 
‘talwandi’ would therefore appear to have been very similar to the 
‘ Laager ’ of the Boors of South Africa, which is defined in Chambers’ 
Twentieth Century Dictionary as “a camp made by a ring of os- waggons 
set close together, the spaces beneath being filled up with the baggage of 
the company”. 

Should we not read the name of the father of the girl as ‘ Banmal 
Bhatti ’ instead of ‘ Kaua Mai Bhatti ’? 

III. 273, 1. 20. The author’s great grandfather used to say that he had 
given Firoz Shah a cup of viilh. 

The word used in the text is which' means * great grandmot/ier ’. 
She is said to have “ put a cup of her own milk into the mouth of the infant 

Piruz ”. jjj:’ (Test, 39, I. 6 f.f.). 

What Shams really says is that his great grandmother had sometimes 
suckled Firuz, as her own son had been born at about the same time as 
the Sultan. She had acted as a sort of foster-mother or wet-nurse at times. 
III. 274, 1. 12. 2’he Sultan {Ghiyasu-d-din I'tighla^ was engaged for 
four years and a half in travelling ahoiit his dominions. 
:> 3 <: dU, j j JL ^5 j uW ; 41, 1. 6 f. f. “ The Saltan 

Tughlaq galloped upon [or displayed his skill in riding] the steed of 
sovereignty for four years and a half ”, which really means that he ruled 
the state and wielded the powers of a sovereign daring that period. We 
may he sure that the Sultan was not and could not have been “ travelling 
about his dominion 5 ” all this time and we know that almost the only 
89 
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occasion on wEicK he is recorded to Have loft Dehli was in connection with 
the expedition to Lakhnauti in the last year of his reign. Shams is very 
fond of this met^horical expression and it occurs very frequently in his 
pages cj\a\u ( 182 , 1 . 1 ) , j jj a 

0. jy (242, 1. 2) , <5/ Vi>- i (480, 1. 7 f. f ) , 

.... ^ (255,1. 7) means *?•*'• according 

to the Ghiyasu-l-LugMt 

III. 277, 1. 3 from foot The first act of Ftroz Shah was to invest Shir- 

abritrchashm. with the duties of 'Imadu-l-Mullc. 
“ Shir-abru'Chashm ” is impossible as a collocation and nonsensical as 
a name, ij 5 j*\ ij.\ <jr^ bn . . . . Jjt uh»t- 

Cf^ ^ (48, 1, 11) “The first order issued by Sultan 
Firuz on the day of his accession was this He said ‘ Bashira, go and 
bnng together [collect, arrange in proper order, or marshal] the troops’ 
[who had been dispersed and scattered after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq]. On account of this [the assignment of this duty to him], he 
obtained the office or title of ‘Itnadu-l-Mulk ” 

On page 61, 1. 7, of the Text, Shams speaks of this man as Malik 
‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir , on 216, 1 11, he is called “ Bashira, that is, ‘Imadn* 
1-Mulk” At 285, 1 4 f f , It is explicitly staled that Sultan Firuz conferred 
the office of Commander-in-Chief {Snr-JashJmr) upon his slave Bashira 
andgavehimthetitleofTmadu-l-Mulk, soon after his accession Dowson 
himself calls him “ ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir-i-Sultani ” (347 and 372 infra). 
in. 284, 1. 7 Accordingly, he [Khwaja-i-J ahan] started from Behli on 
a Thursday and on the same day arrived at Ismail, 
which IS twenty-four Kos distant On the next day, leing 
Friday, after prayei s, he proceeded to the Haus-t-Khas- 
i-Ald. 

There is something amiss here Khwaja-i-Jahan could not have 
arrived at a place 24 Kos distant from Dehli on a Thursday and also 
left Dehh and “ proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khas,” which was very near Dehli, 
on a Friday There is no such confusion in the Text, which clearly states 
that it was Qiwamu-l-Mulk, KMn-i-Jahan who had left Dehli and reach- 
ed Ism'ail on the Thursday Khwa 3 a-i-Jahan followed him as soon as 
he knew of his departure, on the ensuing day — Friday — and proceeded 
to the Hauz-i-Khas outside the city Of the Taritch-i-Mubarakshahi also 
which states that when Khan-i-Jahan left Dehli with all his followers on 
Thursday, the last day of Jamadi II, 762 H, Khwaja-i-Jahan was, of 
necessity, obliged to follow on the next day (Text, 122, 1 9 tt) 

III. 285, I 16 Ets turban off, a talika (?) on his head 

•Af i j- jl j , 70, 1 5 f f The right reading 
IS "Taqia” not “Talika” It means a skull-cap, fillet or head-covering 
which is used by Dervishes and FaqTrs and the humble poor who can- 
not afford the expense and were not permitted the luxury of a turban. 
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By Uio upper classes, it is conccalctl and worn under the turban, 
Khwaja-i-Jnhau appeared before the Sultan as a criminal who knew that 
his life was forfeit, he doffed his turban in token of his abject condition. 
But as he had entirely shaved off his hair and as it would have been a 
gross breach of court etiquette to appear bare-headed before His Majesty, 
he covered it with the skull-cap commonly worn by tonsured recluses 
and ascetics who have renounced the world. 

IChwandamir says that when Sultan Mas'ud Gh'aznavi was in prison, 
his nephew ‘Abdu-r-Rahman mockingly snatched away the “Xdqia” 
(skull cap) from his uncle’s head, but the other brother ‘Abdur-t-Rahm 
took it away from him and replaced it, for which respectful behaviour, 
Maudud spared his life, when he subsequently put to death his uncle 
Muhammad and all liis other sons. (E. D. IV, 199). The story is copied 
by F.(1. 44, 1. 17). The words J occur in the TarlJch-i-KMn Jahan^ 
Lodi also and are correctly rendered by Sir H. Elliot as ‘ caps (E. D. 
V. 76; sec also my note on V, 180. 1. 19). The word is used more than 
once in this sense in the Tltimaijun Ndmn of the Princess Gulbadan. 
(Text, 72, 1. 1; 90, 1. 3 f. f.; 93, 1. 10.=Tr. 173, 196). 

III. 285, h 20. He sent his oicn Chatidol to convcrj hint to the grass-plot, 
tchere he promised to meet and converse tdth him. 

_^Thc B. I, Text has ^ (71,1. 10) and one of the Mss. reads 

J. i The real meaning of the word 

Khurramgah is explained by Ibn Batuta as “ a kind of room constructed 
of planks hung with cloths”. He says Malik Kafur used to sleep in a 
Khurramgah on the terrace of the Razar-Situn palace and that he was 
assassinated there shortly after 'Alau-d-din’s death. (602 infra). It was in 
fact a wooden tent or pavilion and the were, no doubt, the 

“pieces of cloth”, or hangings mentioned by IbnBatmta. Barani also tells 
us that a ‘ khurramgah ’ was pitched for Kafur on the terrace of the 
Hazar-Situn, where he used to hold secret consultations and play ‘ Kodis’ 
with his adherents and associates. (374, 1, 2 f.f.). In the counterpart passage, 
the T. A. (86, 1. 3 f . f.) and P. (1. 124, 1. 6) use the shorter and more modern 
form Steingass says that is the same as ‘ a large tent ’. 

in, 286, last line. The Sultan marched in great state from Karoda 

towards the city. After several stages, he arrived 
at Han si. 

The text reads (78, 1, 10) Akroda or Agroda. We have only to 
read the ‘ dal ’ as a ‘ wav ’ to get the real name, Agrowah, a very 

old town which lies about twenty-seven miles north of Hansi. Thornton 
says Agrowa lies on the route from Hisar to Sirsa and 12 miles north 
of the former. He also states that Hansi is 89 miles and Hisar 104 miles 
north-west of Dehli. This * i. e. Agrowa has been mentioned before 
also by Shams (Text, 70, 1. 6), as the place near Dhansur, where Khwaja- 
i-Jahan had alighted before appearing in the presence of Piruz Shah in 
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his camp near Ilcdar or Fathabad According to the I. G , Agrowah, 
which IS now in the Fathabad tahsil, lies 13 miles north west of Hisar 
(V. 91) Constable, PI 25, A c Lat 29°-20' N, Long 75°'38' E Dhanshr 
IS Dhansur, eight miles north of Hisar It is now a station on the North- 
Western Railway- 

Sir Wolseley Haig says “ Agroha is now Hissar ” (0 H I. Ill 153), 
but this IS hardly correct, as the two towns are entirely distinct and 13 
miles distant from each other and are separately shown in Constable's 
Atlas Agrowa is mentioned also by Barani, who says that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq went from Sunnam to Agroha and thence to Dehli 
(246 ante — Text 483, I 8 ) Ibn Batufca speaks of it as lying between 
Sarsuti and Hansi and calls it (Defrcmery, IIL 372) 

III 287, I 13 The Sultan, zn reverence of the ShazJch, ‘promised to 
abstain from hunting 

He gave no such promise or undertaking Indeed, it is common know- 
ledge that hunting continued to be his favourite diversion upto almost 
the end of his long life and that he remained passionately and almost 
inordinately fond of it What he really did on this occasion was 
to give an evasive reply Its purport was to beg the Shaikh to kindly 
pray to Allah that that “ He might draw him away from this thing ” 
tyj jl ^ ^ ( 80 ^ ] 0 ) Shams states that the 

Shaikh tookthiB polite refusal to repent in great dudgeon and was so ag- 
grieved, that he forthwith left the Saltan’s presence and deebned to accept 
a costly robe which was sent to him as a present or souvenir on the ground 
that it was made of silk 

HI 290, L 10 from foot The Sultan and Khuddwand-Zdda used to 

sit down together in the robe room 

^ <«l>- jj j j ^ ob, IQO, last line 

“Sultan Piru/ Shah and Khudawand-zada sat down on the same carpet” 

The word used is ^ which is neither a ‘lobe room’ nor ‘ a room of 
.mirrors’, but a “ carpet ” It occurs several times in this work and this is 
the only meamng that can be consistently assigned to it, For instance, in 
hiB description of the rules of etiquette which were observed when the Sul- 
tan held court, Shams says that Zafar jSIian ibn Zafar Kian sat in front on 
the ca^et (<’b- <*1*-) on the left side (281, ] 6 ) On 348, ]. 7, he writes, 

3 “ and Khan-i-Jahan the Vazir was rest- 
ing or reclining on the carpet” Elsewheie, we are told that when Sultan 
FiruzandSayyid Jalalu-d-din Bukhari met for the last time in their lives, 
they sat down on the same carpet (pljj j| 

(514, last line). According to the Code of Court-etiquette, no one was per- 
mitted to sit down on the same carpet as the king, unless he was a pemon of 
equal rank or dignity and even the greatest nobles and the Chief Minister 
of State sat upon carpets at certain fixed distances, which were most 
jealously and meticulously adjusted according to clearly defined rules, 
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810 SHAMs-i-smlj Itt.293,'1.2. 

confusion in Dowson’s translation about the parentage of Dawar 
Malik At page 276 ante^ he makes Shams say that Dawar Malik 
was Khudawandzada’s son by Khusrau Malik, though there is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assertion. (Vtde Text, 46, 1 11) Its 
orroneousncss is also shown by the categorical denial in the passage under 
notice and the point is further placed beyond doubt by the statement I 
have cited from Barani F makes I^husi au Malik the son of Muhammad 
Tnghlaq’s sister and states that he was the commander of the Qarachal 
expedition and one of those who met their death there (I. 135, 1 14). 
This is all utterly wiong and flatly belied by the authorities of weight, 
IH 291 , 1 9 from foot Bat Bliiru Bimttt remained in attendance. 

He 13 said in the Text (103, 1. 6 f f ) to have been the Bind o£ the 
Sultan, which has no meaning and must be a perversion of •i’, mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle Barani says that Muhammad Maulina was the 
^ of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (381,1 5=211 supra) Eichardson 
says h* Nlydf means grandfather, but the Glnydsu-i-LugTidt adds that 
it IS also used for the maternal uncle, who is styled Mdmun in 
Hindustan. Steingass gives both these senses Elsewhere, Barani speaks 
of Kandhaval as the I:* of Khusrau Khdn (408, I 10, 410, 1. 12, 222 
supra) The real name is most probably not ‘ Bhiru’ but the Punjabi 
Plieru Of. Pherushahr, the onginal and correct name of the place now 
called Ferozeshah (Hobson Jobson, 350) 

III 293, I 2 Two names were selected to be mentioned after that of 
Ftrhz Shnh, viz 1 Muhammad bin Ftroz 8hdh, 2. 
*Aldu d-din Sikandar Shah, and till the end of the reign, 
these names were mentioned in the prayers 
There must be something wrong here How could the name of 
'Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, who ascended the tlirone five years after the 
death of Firuz Shah have been mentioned, in the Khutba upto the end 
of the reign of Piruz, i e, while he was ahve? But SKams does not really 
say any such thing His words are 

jj jjt Jl Aw Ij C> jfA»\r 

, . , , ^l)| lijli It •Ij. ja.^ ^ ^jlWL« f »li isjf ct 

(107, 1 5). CfJ ^ 

“The Khutbas of two crowned heads, the chosen of the Almighty, 
came to be established after [the death of] Sultan Firuz, viz., of (1) 
Sultan Muhammad bin Firuz Shah and (2) of Sultan ‘Alau-d-dia Sikandar 
Shah In short, eloquent Khafcibs have been reciting the Khutba in the 
names of these ruleis upto the present time ” {lit upto the end of these 
days, e the time of writing). 

This passage must have been indited at some time during the short 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah between Eab'i I and Eab‘i II, 795 
AiH =January-March, 1394 A 0. Thomas also was puzzled by it, because 
he misunderstood it (C. P. K. D , 306^ note), having taken fV to 
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iiicr/.n '* Kml of ibc rciun [of Firfir.)’* like Dow.hoii. 

HI. 294, h 12. Avil the SuUixii foUotrei} by xcoy of Chntnparan ajid 
iu'ichnp. 

S'- Dov.-fon r.niid nin're jiotliin); of ‘ RncJinp lie jjiis noted the vnrrac 
h'dufxir.f oflii*- M'-''., -•rlA f.nd /rjCvV. 'J’lio J.l. I. Text reads 
'•Ij /-tl.) ). Itt)." J^tiltan Firn;: bestowed an umbrella 

(rinfcrred tb>e iionoursif cany jni; one) upon tbe K-i.i.l of Ciiap;\r;m.”.7fd;Vf7j 
intbel?. !. Text.!*- .ui obvi un tni*^wr)tinf» of 'Clnparnn.' Bnrani says 
tb.'i' wbin Firur. mritcbcd thnnmb Kb.".ros.\ ami (lor.akbjiur, tbe Rajas of 
tbo>'C di'^triclH ojd him laitunt’.c and paid up alt the .arrears of tribute. In 
return, tb^ Fult .jt r-vt' tV. - UAjl of (ior.aldnetr. who was “ a very great Rrii, 
nn tJnd'rrnn. iJ-':), a diadem and .a dns*-' of Imnour." (nS7, 1. IG). Now, we 
know tb.it early in tbe foiirtCinlb century, ojic of ibc loc.al ebiefs had "founfl- 
cd .a binyylom wide)) (xlcudcd ovt] con<.idci-ibie .-ire:! in bollj Oorahhyiir 
and Chauiparan." (I. G. XII. im-, Ray. I). I). N. I. 20.'J). Tlie Raja of Ku- 
riikbur [/iVe/c, Gohakbpur] is .vsid, in the T. M.also (Text, 124, hisl lino ;K. 
1), IV. S), to liave w.aitcfl upon the .Sult.'iu, offered a tiibutc of twenty lacsof 
'J'anynr with two edepbants .and to h ive been received info favour. Ilis n.amc 
is .also given Udi .^iugb. It seems to me tli.at Ibumni's Rij.i of Gorakh- 
pur must be identic.ai with tbe ‘ R.ij.i of Chap iran ’ of .Sb.ams .and tlierc 
c.an be little doubt that the H. I. Text gives the clue to tlic right rending, 
in. 29-1, 1. 14. 'J'lic StiJi in //i>v»r »;> brdtcricf: {Kxmgui'n) and dag 
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somewKcrc near Pandua in the midst o£ swamps and that'there was a river 
at a distance of seven Kos from it. ^YesLmacott identified it with the 
Village of Ekdnla in the Dhanjar pargana of Dmajpur district. This place 
lies about twenty-three miles north of (IJazrat) Pandua in Malda district, 
forty-two miles north of Lakhnnnti or Gaur, and 15 miles west of Ghora- 
ghat on the Mfilda side of thenver Tnngan (J. A SB 1874, pp 244, 245) 
■Wcstmacott’s identification has been confirmed and uphold by later 
research Mr H E. Stapleton recently declared in a paper read before the 
Poyal Asiatic Society of London tnat “ Ekdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles in the present Dinajpur district It was enclosed within a broad 
moat wliicli was formed by linking up the Chiraraali and Bnliya nvers 
by canals The site of the battle between Shamsu-d-din Ilyas and the 
Delih Sultan must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the 
southern moat for ten or twehe miles, almost to the piescnt boundary of 
Malda distnct” (Report in the Times of India, 24th Apnl, 1934) See also 
I G XIX 392, where the same view is taken 

In the CHI (III, 176), Ikddla is described as “ a village situated on 
islands in the Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which cloth- 
ed the river’s banks,” but a glance at the map must show that any reference 
to the Brahmaputra in the Malda or Dinajpur district is unthinkable and 
must be founded on some inadvertence or misapprehension 
in. 294, footnote. Sarant says-. that the Sultanas march teas 

through Goiahhpur, Kha) onsa and Tirhut 
Abul Pazl says Kharonsa was a Mahal in Sarkar Babraich, Siilm 
Awadh, and that the town had a stone fort in his day (Jin, Tr II 176) 
There is a village named Khorasa in the Gonda distnct of the TJ P It 
has a branch post-office (vide the Post Office Guide) and lies about five miles 
distant from the modem town of Gonda 

HI 296 , 1 21 Tatar Khan cried, ' 0 Shams-t-Siyah (Black Sun), 
whither art thou flying?’ 

‘Black Sun’ is meaningless and can have no appbcation in this context 

"What Tatar Khan realty said was ^ 'i (1 H) “ 0 black- 

faced Shams[u-d din], whither art thou wending ? ” 

* Black-faced’ has, probably, a double meaning It refers primarily to 
the dusky complexion of the Bengal Sultan who was not fair and ruddy 
like the Turks It is also employed as a term of reproach Or revilement, 
signifying a coward, dastard or poltroon, whose face had been blackened 
or disgraced by flight The inhabitants of Bengal are contemptuously 
called •V' by Barani also, who says in his account of Piruz Shah’s 
mvasion that ” heaps and heaps of those black-faced ones were slain 
j I* iy j ul ^ j} (592, 1 3 f f ) 

III 297 , 1 14 For Bengal teas a land of swamps 

c— 1 dUj ^ 1X9, 15ft Dowson says m the footnote that 

three Mss. agree in reading or words which have no appropriate 
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meaning. Ho lids tb'cro'foi'o road tlie word ns Bdt is quite correct, It 

moans 'virile or stalwart fighting men, infantry.’ It lias the same signification 
as the Persian' Piada’,. the Hindi PMIc, and the English ‘Eoot’. Shams uses 
Ihcword more Ilian once in this sense. For instance, he says that Shamsiifd- 
dtn Ilyas attacked Firiiz Shih " with a large army and innumerable fobt- 
soldicrs”. Limits'. J Dljlji (114, 1. 1 f.f.). Elsewhere, he writes, 
a- jlJjr 03.)^ fkd; *1^ j (149, 1. 16). " The King, of 

Bang.ala entrenched himself in the islands of Ikddla with all his foot- 

soldiers” It is also said of Zafar Khan that he had " a^ countless 

number of Bengali foot-soldiers in his train”, j j'r-*. ■dlrj ^ 3:> 

^ 3 '. (207, 1. 1). B. also employs the phrase SjU j!j*> “ several 

lliousand brave (lit. manly) foot-soldiers’’. Sib jg found also in the T. 
A, (236,1.2 f.f.). Jrj means ‘a man, a man of intrepidity It also signifies 
*thc being or standing on foot ’ and J^J is the plural form (Ricliardson). 

F. speaks of ■''W i 3^jl (I. 49, 1. B) and 3^3\ (I. 73,-1. 17); 

jLj Jliaj.l “ Bravo warriors ” also occurs. (I. 50, 1.2). Hajji Dabir Uses ch-b 
for * infantry ’. (Z. W. 906, 1. IS). Turmuz was called ‘ The City 

of Mon’, because it was ‘ a virgin city’ and had never been captured by 
any enemy. (Miles, Tr. Shajrat-al-Atralc, 147 and 148 Note), Barani 
repeatedly speaks of the martial spirit and truculence of the Pailis of 
Bengal who arc tbo of this passage. (Test, 63, 1.2 f. f.; 593, 1. 2). 
They were, in fact, " the lauded militia of the province, who combined 
with the most profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a fervency and unquietness of disposition which rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population”. (Stirling 
Account of Orissa, 1810, p. 38). What Shams means is that the province 
was difficult to conquer, because its kings could command an ineshaustible 
supply of man-power in these Paiks. 

III. 298, last line. In that connlry, there is no other village' than the 
Kharali. 

The meaning of this vernacular word is not quite certain, biit 
the above rendering is, in any case, erroneous. What Shams says 
is j-h 125, 1. 2. “ In that district, there is 

no village without a Kharalc [or KharaJes]”. Shams has just stated 
that there wore " fifty Kharaks in Great Laras and forty in Little Laras”, 
Dowson remarks that the reading of Mr, Thomas’s Sis. is ts*’"., instead of 
But if means the same as V‘ village it is difficult to Under- 
stand how Great and Little Laras, each of which is spoken of as a 
(village), could have contained fifty or forty ‘ villages ' Raverty tells us 
that " Kharak in Hindi means a cattle shed, but here seems to refer to a 
dwelling siich as the Jats of the Kharal and Sial tribes construct — a flat 
. roof of thatch or canes raised on poles, but without sides or walls ”. (Mihran 
iri J. A. S. B. 1892, p. 266), ‘ Kharak in other words, is the ‘ French 
"Hangar “ a cart-house, or ^covered shed ”. The Hindi Dictionary 
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pnblisEed by tlie Nagari Pracharini Salha caUed Eindi ShaUa Sagar 
Bays it means ‘ a cattle-sbed or enclosure but it is also said to be used for 
‘a field in which cattle can graze’, t£ lands which are not culturable, but 
good enough for pasture, and that may be the meaning here 
III. 300, ? 5. That [the canal] from the Jtimna was called Rajiicah and 
the other [that from the Sutlej] Alagh-Khdni 

Eaverty proposes the emendations, ‘ Eajirah’ and ‘Aghamani’ (Mihran, 
267), but these names carry no meaning with them The right readings seem 
to me to be ‘ Eajabwah ’ and ‘ Ulughkhani ’ The designations were given, I 
think, in honour or commemoration of the Sultan’s father and his cousm 
The former’s name was Salar Bajdb and the latter had the title of TJlugh 
Ehdn [not ‘AlagU Khan before he became Sultan *1 ‘ Eajahwai ’ 

means " the Wah or Canal of Eajab ” LDr-wah, Khan-waH, Maqsuda-wab are 
well-known canals in Sindh. Sultan Firuz himself has left it on record 
that when he founded two new qashas near the village of Maluh or Hilalcha, 
he gave one the name of Salarpnr and the other that of Tughlaqpur 
{Futiihaf, 381 infra) There is a Salarpnr in Alwar and a town called 
Eajabpur is mentioned m the Zafarndma of Tazdi and the Malfiizat, 
in connection with the invasion of Timur (492 and infra) There is 
another Eajabpuxin Moradabad district, UP. also (Post Office Guide) 

III 300, Z 8 The author's father held the office ofShahnavis 
Dowson has not explained the meaning of ‘ Shabnavis ’ and it is not 
easy to say what it means or to describe the duties of the office The words 
in the text are *-V^ (127, L 4 f f.) which may mean 

that he “ held the post of Night-clerk of the Khawwds’\ i e of the body of 
special slaves, servants or courtiers, who had to be in attendance upon the 
Sultan by turns. As the author’s father is said to have been employed m the 
Sultan’s own palace [iK and to have been one of the 35 

not unlikely that he was the clerk who kept the muster-roll of the Khaicicds 
and registered the attendance of those who were bound to do night-duty 
Elsewhere also, Shams declares that his father was included among the 
special attendants of the Court (138,L3fJ) This 

word * Shabnavis’ occurs also in the TAI , where it is said that Khwaja 
Hajji Shabnavis was made Ndib-i-Arz-i-ZfamdliL (Text, 83,1 5), but this 
is the only other instance of its use that is known to me 
III 301, Z 9 Kashas of Janid and Bahdtrath and the town of Ednsi 
and its dependencies 

‘ Janid ’ must bean error for * Jind ’ or ‘Jhind Dhatrath lies about ten 
miles north-east of Jhind Dowson seems to have read ^ j 
but the BI Text has f Gi^ of Hansi and Tughlaq- 
pnr alias Sapidam [SaGdon]”, which seems correct Jind, Dhitxath and 
Tughlaqpur are all registered in the Ain as llahils in the Sarkarof Hjsir 
Pirhza, (Tr IL 291) Tughlaqpur and Aspandi (Safidon) are both men- 
tioned in the Zaforndma of Tazdi and the hlalEi^dt-i-Timuri. Safidon 
was seven Aos from Kithal and Tughlaqpur sis Kos from Safidon. (431, 
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above cvplanahons arc v\rong and that it really ■•ignificb " drums, trumpets 
and banneis ” or other ‘ emblems oE rank or dignity’ 

For instance Shams writes- (275, 1 17) 

•a'ojjI j'i \j cJjj tsV^ o' 

(3G3, 1 4) jij ohcltf 

(2 < 1, 1 G) y I j* _r; <iJ>- Cj 

Ibn Ratufa informs ns that when he sailed down the river Indus with 
‘Alau-l-itlnlk, the governor of Lahn Bandar, two out of the fifteen ships 
earned llio Amir’s Marbhh He then c\plains that they consisted of 
“banners, Kettle-drums, trumpets, clarions and flutes” (Dcfrcmery, III 
110=Gibb ISGl EFcnherc, lie states that such Maralih, j c “Kettle drums 
and banners ’’ j Jli>| ^cre conferred only on the great Amirs 
(Dcfri-mcij, III lOG) The drums and trumpets appear to ha\c gone 
with the banneis, the standards of which may ha\e been fixed ornltachcd to 
the musical inslrunicnts Jlinliij stales that in Cjnngiz Kliin’s array, there 
were SOO (oi 600) t c banners or standards and one thousand horsemen 
were enrolled nnder cacli banner (I’ N 33S, 1 2, Rn\crty’s Tr 963} As 
Sultan Firuz is said to Iia^c marched with ninety thousand cavalry under 
3ust one Irandi'cd and eighty and there must have been two of these 
insignia for cverj troop of one tlionsand 

In the Mughal period, the Maht’Maralib, the Fish-banner or standard 
was one of the highest honours A fish of gilt copper, about four feet in 
length, was placed horizontally on the point of a spear and borne on an 
elephant or a camel, along with two gilt balls (Irvine, A I M 31, 33) 

III 307,? 14 The Sultan bethought him that they KC) c not near ffisar~ 
Firozah, the neighbourhood of tchtch teas in a dtsho bed 
state 

• , 14S, 1 2. The meaning is that as the fief-holder [(^“] of Hisar Firuza, 

7 c Ihe Amir who held charge of the district on behalf of the Sultan 
and was responsible for the preservation of law and order in it, was not at 
his post, it was necessary to depute a specially qualified officer who could 
cope with the ‘ accursed ’ Sfongol hosts and prove an efficient "Warden of the 
Marches against their aggressive inroads and predatory violence. In the 
Tar~ikh-i-Mubai ahshahi (Text, 127, 1 5 f f , E D IV 9), Tatar Khan is said 
to have been appomted Governor of Multan to guard the Ghazni frontier 
and after his death, Malik Mardan Eaulat to have been sent there because 
there was no other Amir capable of puttmg down the assaults of these 
accursed foes. {.Ibid Text, 133, 1 9, TT E D IV 13-4) t/.' [?»? this 

side]is a periphrastic phrase like ‘ undersigned ’ The author of the Maa’uru- 
l-Umara states that after Anrangzeb’s death, tho prince Muhammad ‘Azam 
Shah, wrote to his son Biddr Bakht to stay in Malwa until his own arnvM 
there, -*■:!? ‘yU u*.' *•* ^ (IH 659, 1 11) and 

or find are frequently used for ' the person wntmg ’ an d ’the 
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pot’son ftd(lrcs5>cd’ in th'c Inshd'i'HarJctii'an, ‘r'’V‘L*^. also occurs in a^letter 
of Babur quoted by F. (1. 192, 1. 9). 

III. 308, h 2 from foot During the night, the "King of the Blacks” 

mounted the eastern roof and urging his 
Bengalis to tcork energetically, they laboured 
all night and restored the ruined fort. 

This is very different from the real meaning. "Wbat Sbams writes is 

JU. <.jJ ll 

jW>. ( 151 , last line). " When the night came to an end 

and thoICing of the Wanderers, (or the Planets, i. e. the Sun) mounted 
the balcony of the East, [w’hcu the Sun rose], the people of Bengal rebuilt 
the bastion of tlie fort in a single night by [dint of] the most strenuous 
labour and mutual co-operation’’. 

Dowson seems to have rcadO^i;- but the right reading isD^J^r"*^* 
The phrase occurs again in Shams’ account of the Thatta campaign. 

j. .J (225,1.7). Amir Khusrau uses ^ 

•jV* for the * planets’ in the Qirdnu-s-S'adain (‘Aligarh Litho. p. 88, last 
verse). And Sharafu-d-din Yazdi writes: jl 

(Z, N. 11. 154, 1, 14) *^1 j»I y. jjt^ j -'HO J»1 jl (See also 

Ibid, IIG, 1.7; 122,1.11). Steingass says'jV' means ‘planets’ and that 
signifies the Sun. 

III. 311, 1. 2. Malik Kalnil, otherwise called Toraband. 

This Amir is mentioned by Barani also in his list of Piruz Shah’s 
principal officials and courtiers. (523, 1. 6). The sobriquet is especially men- 
tioned, because tlicre was another 3Ialik Qabul who was entitled Quran- 
Khican and Amir-i-Majlis, {Ibid. 627, 1, 14 ; Shams, 454, 1. 5 f. f. ; T. M.in 
E. D. IV, 14). Still another Malik Qabul, who was styled Sar-pardahdar 
(Head Chamberlain), is said by P. (I. 146, 1. 6 f. f.) and the T. M. (E. 

D. rv. 9) to have been sent with an. army to repel a Mughal invasion m 759 
H. ‘Toraband’ perhaps means ‘Binder on of the Tora.’ In Hindustani, 

‘ Tora ’ signifies ‘ a cluster, or bouquet of flowers,’ and also ‘a jewel, pendant 
or ornament made of gold and silver ribbons and gems, wliichis'tied to the 
turban.’ This Malik Qabul was perhaps the Lord-in- Waiting whose duty 
it was to tie the ' tora ’ on to the Emperor’s turhan. But he may have been 
so called, also because he was personally distinguished for the beauty and 
stylish manner in which he wore the ‘ tora ’ himself. 

III. 312, 1. 8. Sultan Firoz, then to the joy of his friends, went back to 
his garden. 

“O'; o' j' •'* ; 162, 1. 3 f. f. 

As the Sultan was encamped in a hostile country in the midst of swamps ' 
and jungles, he could not have had any garden of his own to go to. The factis 
that the phrase o'iyj; has really no meaning and is inserted merely as 
a jingle to rhyme with ph- jails'.- shams is very fond of interpolating 
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stilted plirasea and hackneyed rhetoncal expressions merely for their 
cadence or sonorous effect, His style, when he waxes eloquent, is a dege- 
nerate imitation of the or “ rhymed prose, which is so common m 

ornate writing in all Muhammadan languages.” (Browne, L H P IL2i). 
It will suffice to quote here two other gems of similarly bombastic writing 
to exemplify the meanmgless exuberance of this Persian Euphemism 
jli tjh-j j o y^ cSif 

206, 1 10 And again, 3* jy o^“'y , 374,1 7 

It IB needless to say that a literal rendering of o^y and Oh-jJ here would 
be productive only of bathos and absurdity Other specimens of this 
flond fustian will be found at Text, 49, 79, 114, 123, 182, 358, 390 
III. 312, I S from foot Ai that time, the Bai of Jajnagar, hy name 

Adaya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
Bandi'asi. 

(164, 1 4) ♦•sIj cilj** ts*hA* ,^j\ jCa-U ijl 

The name of the Ea.ia is given as Adesar or Udesar in the body of the B I 
Text and the variant is relegated to a footnote In the corresponding 
passage of Dowson’s translation of the Tarikh-t-MubaraTcshahi, Adaya is 
said to have been taken captive at a place called ‘Sikra’ or ‘ Sankra ' or 
‘Satgahra’ along with Shakar Khatun, the daughter of the Baja of that 
place, who is there called Bai Sadhan (B D IV 10) At the same time, the 
name of the Baja of Banarasi itself is given as ‘ Pirbahan-dev' or ‘ Birbhan- 
dev ’ (il&td! 11) Now, we know from contemporary inscriptions that 
.Virabhanudeva III was ruling in Onssa from Shaka 1274 to 1300=1352- 
1378 A, 0. This engenders the suspicion that the interjection of the name 
of ‘Adaya ’ here may be founded on some error. Moreover, the T A , E. 
and B , who have copied them accounts almost word for word from the T 
M , say nothing whatever about ‘Adaya’ and Hajji Dabir states that Shakar 
Khatun was captured with her nurse, , the Arabic equivalent of the 
Persian (Z W. 897, L 20) An examination of the now published 
Text of the Tar Mub (129, L 6), also shows that he is right ‘Adaya ’ in 
Dowson’s rendering is due to a mistranslation of '* “ with a nurse ” 

. As regards the ‘Adaya’ who is mentioned here, the fact that ‘Adesar ’ 
or ‘ Udesar ’ is the readmg in the best Manuscripts may mdicate that 
Shams’s statement about ‘Adesar’ or ‘ Udesar’ having been the name of the 
Baja IS perhaps due to the designation of the Baja of Jajnagar having 
been confounded with that of his kingdom or j-i-’l ^^0 The Kai, 

i e Baja of Udisa or Udesar, would seem to have been misunderstood as 
‘‘ the Baja named Udisa or Udesar ” Udisa can be easily misread 
as Adaya or Adaya in Persian writing See also my note on IV. 10 
in. 316, I, 23 Be caused the follounng lines . . , .to be inscribed 
....... on the tcalls of the Kfishk-i-Shikar rav at 

Tirozdbdd and on the domes of the KushTc-i-Nuzuh 
The correct name of the first of these palaces is Kushk-uShikdr. Seg 
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186 , 1 . 2 , 

This 3.1 a sdmWliat fljdlcult passage, but whatever the precise mean- 
ing of NxihgiriUi may bo, it is certain that' Nachakh i-nuh-garhi ’ ('Na- 
khaeb of the Nino Forts’ in tho Footnote) is not a toponym at all^nnd 
mtlstcxisl only ih the country of Nowhere Nachalh mcam ‘ spear'. Shams 
employs the identical phrase in his narrative of Firiiz Shah’s Bengal cam- 


paign. 

jujj i/y-* ** ••V'-i .b *€\- 

li4, 1. 14. “In tho meantime, tho King of tho Bangilis camo up all of 
a sudden and drawing the 2}aclialh-t-Nithgtrihr, ruslied towards tJie army 
of H. M. Firuz Shah ”, 

“ Nd'cliakh”, says Richardson, means “ axe, lialbcrt, mace”, the Far- 
hang i-Jahangtrl states that it is an axe earned on or tied to tho 

Saddle^ and tho Ohtija'fu-I-Lufihat speaks of it aS a ' small lance ’ •Ji, 
t. e- a javohn 

is used along with j:^ or jr by Baihaqi, 141, 1 7 , 399, 1 6 f J , 
and also by Barani •F s i (i 3 ^ (253, 1 5 f f ) and s •ji s ^ 
(329, 1 8 f.f ). Shams, m fact, has borrowed the plirase from his 

favourite poet, Nizami, who says m tho Sihandar-nama • 

*jj (»• 3 *-*•* ^ i j (jW 

iSthandar-Nama In Khamsa-t-Ntzamt, Bombay Lith 1265 A H p. 31) 
Capt Clarke translates tlie couplet thus 

" Drove against him tho long spear ofmne joints in such a way, 

" That both his [Palangar’s] body and his coat of mail were pierced ” 
(Canto !^X, couplet 36, p 213) This word ‘Nachakh’ or ‘Najakh’ is 
used on tins page in four other couplets also and is rendered either as 
‘ spear ’ or ‘ short spear ' (Ih pp 211-212) It occurs again in Canto XXX, 
couplet 67 (Khamsa, p. 61, last verso), and the English equivalent there is 
" battle-axe” (Trans. 838) '* Qirih” means ‘joint, knot,’ but it is also used 
for the l/16th part of a tailor's ‘ gaz ’ or yard (Hin, Tr. L 88 note) Nine 
girihs inay thus mean 9/16th of a gaz or yard, approximately, eighteen 
inches. The Sentence must bo thei-efore translated thus “ He hurled the 
battle-axe [or spear] of ninC girths against the warriors (hi fighting-men) 
of the Zamindars [the Hindu Eajas or Chiefs] of the distncts he 
passed through [on his way to Nagarkot] ” 

“ Nine girths ” must refer to the handle or shaft of the spwr or 
bktle-axe. If tho Nachakh was a long spear, it might mean that the shaft 
was made of a strong cane or bamboo of nine joints If the Nachakh viss 
a javelin or a battle-axe, it might signify that the handle was about half a 
tailor’s yard in length ^ 

in 318, 1. 11 from foot. OGier infidels have said that Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah htnTughhk shah held an unibrelXa 
over this same tdol 
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• r t 1 . , , 

sji t'T .j- j 187, 1. 10. Lit. “ had placed [not ‘ held ’] an 

umbrella on the head of the idol.” The real meaning seems to be that ^ he 
was said to have presented as a gift or offering an umbrella which was to 
bo placed over its head. Neither Barani nor any of the later epitomists 
speaks of Nagarkot having been conquered by Muhammad Tughlaq, though 
the fact is mentioned in the Qasfida written by the contemporary poet 
Badr-i-chach, who says that tlio event took place in A. H. 738, when the 
Sun was in Cancer. (570 post). This would indicate that the great army 
which was despatched about this time for the conquest of the Qarachal 
(Kurmachal or Gargachal], i. e. the sub-Himnlayan range in the districts 
now known as Kuranon and (Jarhwal, advanced as far as Nagarkot and 
compelled tlie Raja to nominally acknowledge the supremacy of Muham- 
mad and hold the fortress as his vassal. A. EE. 738 began on 30tli .July, 1337 
and ended on 19th July, 1338. The event must have taken place about 
.Tune 1338, as the Sun was then in Cancer. It was during the return 
joumey that disaster overtook the army of invasion. . The monsoon rains 
are very heavy in those regions. 

III. 319, 1. 13. The Sultan [Firitz] tcWi much dignity placed his hand 
on the haclt of the Jlhi {of Nagarhot]. 

It may be worth while to note that in a poetical chronicle of the Katoch 
Kings, written by or under the patronage of a Raja of Kangra named 
Manik Chand in V. S. 1619 (1562 A. G.) which is called Dharma Chand 
Natalia, there is a reference to the surrender of Kangra fort to Sultan 
Piruz and the writer explicitly states that the Raja went out to meet the 
Sultan and the Sultan placed his hand on the Raja’s haeJe. The poet says ; 

‘ Rupchandar harliar charho Dilesica7' Surtan 
Bahut heVkar pag paro pith hath lei San’. 

‘ Rupchandar went forth to meet the Sultan, the Lord of Dehli, and 
bowed very low down to his feet; the king put his hand on his back.’ 
(J. Hutchison and J. P. Vogel’s art. on The History of Kangra State in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII. (1920), p. 35). This 
Rupachandra’s coins also have been found. (Cunningham, C. M. I. p. 105). 
Jahangir tells in his Tuzulc another anecdote in connection with Piruz’s 
visit to Nagarkot. It was related to him probably hy some one who had 
taken part in the conquest of the stronghold by his own army in 1030 A. H. 
(Text, 318, 1. 2 f. 1 ; Tr. II. 184). 

III. .321, 1. 1. When the muster loas called, four, ten and eleven fold 
o^irregulars {Ghair-icajh) appeared. 

iil 193, 1. 2f. f. 

Dowson observes that he has “ translated the passage somewhat doubt- 
fully with the light of the context.” The real meaning -is that the ghhir- 
zvajhi — the soldiers who were not on the feudal establishment and were 
paid, not by regular idpirs or lands lield on condition of military service 
but by assignments on the land revenue or in cash, — obtained (as an' ad- 
vance) four dah-yazdah, four one-tenths, that is,' four-tenths or 40 per 
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of tKeir annual allowance. FortKe meaning of ddh-yazdah, see my note on 
II 76, 1 20 Barani also uses dah-ydzddh for ‘ one-tentli’ (429, 1 21) Dow- 
Bon has rendered it wrongly as “ one m ten or one ih eleven” at p 230 ante 
III. 321, I 6 March of Fir uz Shah to Thatta 

This invasion is put by the 0. H. I (III 180) into 1862-3 A C 
(763-764 A H ) But this is more than doubtful, and there is no authority 
for it in the Chronicles All that the T M (Text, 130,1 8, E I) IV 11), the 
T A (116 7) and F (1. 147-148) state is that Firuz returned from Lakhnauti 
in EaBab, 762 A H (May-June, 1361 A C ),that he had the Sirhind Canal 
excavated “some time after loards.'* that he marched siibsequently against 
Nagarkot and "after conquering tf, he proceeded against Thatta ” (T M 
Text, 131, 1 1 , E D IV p 12) The next event that is recorded is the 
'death of Khan-i-Jahan in 772 A H (131, 1. 12) 

Now, Shams explicitly declares that "four whole years passed after 
the Sultan’s return from Lakhnauti, during which he stayed at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people” (319 ante, Text, 191, 1 2) Firuz, 
then, could not have left Dehli for Nagarkot before Rajab, 766 H. (March- 
April, 1365) As that stronghold is said to have held out for six months 
(319 ante), he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of 767 H 
(February 1366) The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat The 
conquest of the town (after the protracted military operations of the 
second campaign and the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Dehli) 
could not possibly have taken place before the middle of 768 H. (March 
1367 AC) The embassy from Bahram Elian Mazandaram which is said 
to have arrived when the Sultan was in Gujarat must be therefore put into 
the latter half of 1366 A C We know from the Bahmani chronicles that 
Bahram Khan rebelled about 767-8 H (P I 292-4 , Briggs’ Tr. II. 319- 
323) He must have solicited the intervention of the Dehli Sultan only 
when he knew that the unequal contest between himself and his suzerain 
must terminate moat disastrously for himself, if he was not reinforced by 
some other first class power 

III. 325, I 18 If a lethal weed had been wanted, it could not have been 
found 

What Shams really means is a tooth-pick -'-'C JM>- <Slj> J\, 
209, 1 4 f, f ‘‘ If a thorn (or thistle) was wanted for cleaning the teeth, 
it would not have been found ” is a toothpick 
III. 327, 1. 6 The irregulars having received six, ten and eleven 
(tankas.?) from the Jcindness of the Sultan, in a short 
time they were all horsed 

t^UaJL <yil9 •juUj b 

( 220,1 8 ). 

* The general sense ’ is certainly not ‘ obvious ’ here and it is very 
insufficiently and imperfectly indicated by this’rendenng What Shams 
means is that the ‘ Irregulars’ obtained advances of six-tenths or three- 
fifths of their fixed allowances in cash from the Sultan’s treasury and 
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were thus able to purchase new mounts and equip themselves. Of. my Note 
on III. p. 321, 1. 1, ante. 

Ill, 328, 1. 4. The officers of Government should be strictly enjoined to 
do them no harm, so that something might come to the 
soldiers. 

oa«l I- Xi\fj \J ^ au.r'a.riT; 221, 1. 11. “ They [the 
officers] should be peremptorily ordered not to'worry them [the Wajhdars, 
who had received advances in cash from the Treasury] until the people 
on this side (i.e. the Sultan himself and his array) arrived at Dehli.” 
is used here again as a periphrastical expression for the person speaking 
or writing, for the Sultan himself. Shams uses the phrase again at 236, 
1. 4 f . f . : 0^^^ and 

also on 224, 1. 9. See my Note on III. 307, 1. 14, ante. 

III. 330, 1. 10. The people of Thalia made a verse, ....saying, ‘By the 
icill of God, Sultan Muhammad Tughlig died in 
pursuit of us and Stiltan Firoz Shah has fled before us.’ 

The ipsissima verba of the vernacular ‘ bait ’ are printed thus in the 
Bibl. Ind. Text. V' j - W' ^ » 231, 1. 2 f. f. I venture to read 

this mutilated and corrupt distich thus: ^t*. h* 

Barhat-i-Shaikh Paiiha—Ek mua,eh bhaga. “ By the blessing of Shaikh 
Battha, one [Muhammad Tughlaq] died; one [Firuz Tughlaq] fled." 

Shaikh Pat^o or Pir Pattho is the patron saint of Thatta. His 
shrine in the Makli hills near the town has been for centuries a noted 
place of pilgrimage {Tar\lch-i-Tahiri in E. D. I. 274), and it is so still. 
The author of the Maasiru-lTJmara writes that “his real name was 
Ibrahim and his ‘ laqab ’ Shah-i-‘Alam. He was the disciple and deputy 
of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakarriya of Multan and his shrine near Thatta 
is visited every week by the high as well as the low.” (B. I. Text, III, 
311). According to the local tradition, he was a contemporary of the 
poet S‘adi. (Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 6). 

III. 330, Z. 13 from foot. When the Sultan arrived, he perceived that 

the inhabitants had destroyed all their 
spring crop. 

They had done nothing of the sort. o'-il flc' ^ 

; 232, 1. 8. “He saw that 

all their people had sown the spring crop and taken great pains with 
it ; the crop (the grain) was] ust then. only half-ripe. ”(FifZe 1. 8 f. f. below). 

s\j^ y <15 ‘ because the new grain had not yet 

arrived at maturity’ or “ the crop was not yet ripe,” as Dowson puts it. 

according to Steingass, is ‘unripe grain, vetches or pulse in the 
pod,’ and the same explanation is given in the Ghiydsu-l-Lughai. 

■ The fact of the matter is that when Firuz first invaded Thatta from 
the Dehli side, he arrived late in the season, after the crops had matured 
and been reaped and garnered by the Sindhi cultivators. His supplies wei:Q 
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thus cut off and tho army suffered from famine. The tables were just 
turned in tins second cam pai'^n As the Smdhvs never imaf-med that he 
would return, they hod toiled hard in bis absence in tillinp the soil and 
raising tho llah\ crop This time, Pirur took care to arrive early, just 
when tho crop was only half-npo and iiad not been reaped The Sindhis 
fled,, dcsei ted their homes and took refuge m the earthen fortifications on 
tho other bide of tho river Tiic invaders then reaped and gathered what 
tho indigenes had sown and profited by the lattcrs’ labours It was now 
tho turn of the inhabitants of Thatta to feel the pinch of hunger and the 
garrison had to surrender foi want of provisions Sec 333-4 infi a Tho 
people of Thatta did not "dcstrov their crops on the bank of the Sindh”, 
when they heard of tho return of the Sultan, as Dowson states, on 1 18 
They only deserted their homes, lca\ mg the villages on the bank depopulat- 
ed, ^ J ^ (232, 1. G) and fled to the other side 

of the river It they had ‘ destroyed,’ all tlicir spring crop, Firuz and bis 
army would not have lived in clover as they did and he would have had 
to retire discomfited, 3U3t as before, for lack of food and forage 
III. 338, 1 7. The. Jam and Babinia had a i esidence appointed for 
them near the royal palace 

But tho words in tho test arc ^ , 253, 1. 12 *' Adjoining 

the Caravanserai of tho Queen ” Tho tSarai was, like the Hauz-i-Bani, 
,(Tho Rani’s Tank), a work of public utility erected by the Hindu consort 
of some former Saltan ‘ The land of the Sardi of Malika ’ is said by 
Shams (303 nnte) to have been one of the eighteen villages and Q/xsbas 
which ‘ were acquired’ for the town-planning scheme connected with the 
foundation of Firuzabad (Test, 134, 1 If f). But also means 
" palace ” and it may have been tho private residence of the lady 
HI 338, I 3 Invention of the Tas-i-Ghai lyal {a clock or hell to tell 
the time) 

Almost every word here is wrong. The Sultan did not ‘invent’ the 
Tas, and the T^s-t-Ohamyal was neither ‘ a clock in the modern sense of 
that word, nor a * bell ’ Bells are taboo in Islam AH that Firuz did was to 
order that the hour of the day should be publicly announced The I’as-t- 
Ghartyal was not a ‘ chiming clock as Fanshawe states, (DPP 58), 
but a ‘ gong ’, and it is thus described by the Emperor Babur “ A body of 
Ghanyalis is appomted in aU the considerable towns of Hindustan They 
cast a broad brass (plate) thing, perhaps as laige as a tray This they 
call a Qhariyal, and hang up in a high place Also they have a vessel 
perforated at the bottom hke an hour-cup, and filhng in one gha) £ (» e, 24 
minutes) The ghai lyahs put this into water and wait till it fills. When 
it fills (he first time, they strike the gong once with their mallets, when 
j a' second time, 'twice and so on till the end of the watch”. (B. N. Tr 
B16-7, Persian Trans 203) AbuJ Fazl also informs us (3£«, [Tr Jarrett, 
III< 15),, that the ‘ Ghanyal’ " is a round gong of mixed fmetal, shaped 
like a griddle, but thicker . . .and suspended by a cord ” He then 
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gives an elaborate account of the Hindu method of measuring time and 
of the metallic vessel or ‘water-instrument’ empIo 3 md bj' them for that 
purpose. There are similar descriptions of the ‘ Gharij'al ’ in the Voyage 
to East India of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry (E. T. I., 
317), Fryer, (Now Account of East India and Persia, Ed. 1698, p. 138) 
and other European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It will be observed that the word * Ghariyal ’ alone is used by Babur 
and Abul Far! for the Gong or brass plate and not for the vessel of water. 
Shams speaks of the Gong as the Tas-i-Ghariyal. The real meaning of 
this phrase seems to be not the brass plate o/* the * Vessel of water’ or 
‘ clepsydra ’, bub* the brass plate ij'fts) tcliich teas {i.e. used as) the Gong 
{Ghnnyaiy. It may also be noted that according to the Hindustani 
dictionai'ies, the word for the ‘ instrument ’ which measures time is Ghari, 
c.g.Rcf-ghari,Sand-g\ass, Dhhp*ghari,Sun-dial, Pan-glinrior Pnni-ghnri, 
water-glass or clepsydra. According to them, it is the Gong which is 
called ' GliariyaV The use of this word for a clock or watch is obviously 
recent. 

Shams himself docs not say anywhere that Firuz ‘ invented ’the Tas, 
All that he speaks of is the J\i/^ “ The placing (fixing, establish- 

■ ment) of the Tas-i-ghariyal It is clear from the prosy disquisition in 
which he sets out the seven merits of the innovation, that the fundamental 
aim and object was the announcement of the hours of the day and night 
for the benefit of the prayerful and religious-minded Muslim. Its prin- 
cipal advantage, he states, was the resolution of the doubts of devout 
Musalmans in regard to the exact time of reciting the five obligatory 
prayers and other optional or supererogatory devotions and the commence- 
ment and termination of the daily fast dunng Ramazan. According to 
the local tradition, Firuz Shah’s Ghariyal was placed in " the Observatory 
which stands on the highest point of the Ridge ”, in the building now 
known as the Ptr-i-Ghaih. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 58). 

III. 338, h 16. On court days, they [the Jam and Babiniya] 

sat on his [the Sultan’s] right hand, in the second 
room of mirrors, beloio the Chief Judge. 

; 251, 1. 2. “ On the second carpet, 
below the Chief Justice (or Lord Almonei’) ”. This word is again 
used by the author in the chapter in which he relates how Sultan Firuz 
“ sat in State ”. After describing how and at what distances on the right 
of the Imperial throne, the three highest dignitaries, viz., the Prime 
Minister Khan-i-Jahan, the Amir Mu'azzam Ahmad Iqb.il and Nizamu-d- 
Mulk, the Deputy Vazir sat, he informs us that on the right side, but 
behind Khan-i- Jahan, a carpet (<’•» ^Ir) was folded and spread, at 
the head of which the Qazi Sadr-i-Jahau took his seat and Babiniya 

[Becte, Bamani^m] sat next to him Oa the left side also, a aimilar 

carpet was folded (>jJ) and’ spread, at the head of which i^afar KbSih 
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Iho son o£ Zttfar Khan sat. (Text, 280, last line). See also 469, II 8-9; 476, 
11.4-B, nml 514, list line, where theword cannot bear any other meaning 
The name Bablniya is written in a bowilclenngly large nambor of 
ways and he is called Mali in the C n, I (III 180). For the correct 
form, (Bnmaniyo), sec my note on Vo) I 226, ) 9 from foot. 

HI 339, 1 7. Kuvhai Hasan Kangu tons Ling tn M'ahar 

Variant Qiti ha and Qarih mean " relation ”, “ Icmsraan ” and also 
” son-in-law ”, like its Pcisian synonym* Thus J® is also called 

Jc jg to have been the son of Ayal (or 11) Arslan, the 
of Sultan Mahmud Gharnavi. (Gaidezi, 78, 02, T A 10.1 6£f.,F 
I, 40, 1 2) Banking takes here to mean “ falher-in law ” (B Tr 1. 33 
note), but it is loosely used for any relation, especially by marriage (E D. 
IV 193 Note) Eaverty sneaks of this ‘ Ah ’ as ‘ Ah Qurbat ' (X N Tr 
89) Baroni uses *=-1^ j for "relations and kindred” (402,1 6) and 
<il3 j for ' near relation’. (184,1 8 and 186, 1. 6) Shams says that 
this 7 dative of Hasan Kangu was not only taken prisoner, bat put to 
death by Bakan Tins* Bakan ’ may be Bakka Rii of Vijayanagar Bnkka 
I was the son of Singhana I, the earliest ruler of the dynasty and was 
associated with his brother Harihar I (1339-1354 A C ) m the establish- 
ment of the power of the family. Bukka Eh himself reigned from 1354 
to 1379 A. C (Duff, 0 1 , 219, 309). But may bo a miswriting, by trans- 
position of tho consonants, ofer^ Gopanna, the general of Bnkka, who is 
known to have defeated the Sultan of M'abar in 1371 A 0 

It will be observed that this relative of Hasan Kangu is explicitly 
said by Shams to have been King of M'abar and the ambassadors are also 
stated to have come from and returned to M'abar (the Coromandel Coast 
and Madura) In the C HI (HI 181-2), this embassy is stated to h ave 
been the second sent by Bahram Khdn Mazandarani, the first havmg 
arrived when tho Sultan was recruiting his forces in Qujaiat after the 
retreat from Thatta But this must be due to some inadvertence or con- 
fusion Shams clearly states that the first embassy was despatched by 
Bahram Khan, bat tho second by Qurbat-i-Hasun Kdngu Bahram Khan 
was nevei ruler of Madura aud had nothing whatever to do with it The 
Sultans of M'abar belonged to an entirely different dynasty Moreover, 
Bahram Khan is said by the T A (409, 1 13;, P (I 293-4) aud the author 
of the Bu 7 Mn-i-Maasti' (Tr King, 27) to have been pardoned, after the 
failure of his rebellion, by Muhammad Shah Bahmani His life was 
spared by that Sultan at the intercession of Shaikh Zaiau-d-dia, but he 
was banished from the kingdom and died in exile in Gujarat The fate 
of Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu — his capture and execution after the conquest 
of M'abar by the Hindus under Bakan (Bukka I or Gopanna)— as 
related by Shams, was so very different that the two individuals could 
not possibly have been one and the same Briefly, the identification of 
Bahram Khan, who is variously described as the adopted son (P L 293, 

1. 2), or brother’s son and son-in-law of Hasan Kangu, with Qarbat-i- 
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Hasan Kangu is founded on error. 

Who then was this mysterious Quvbat-i-Hasan Kangu? I suggest 
that he may be Sultan Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah of M'abar. We possess a 
large number of the coins of the Saltans of M‘abar, dating from 734 or 735 
to 779 H. These numismatic records have enabled us to compile a fairly 
satisfactory dynastic list of these rulers. We know that Fakhru-d-din 
succeeded in or about 760 H. His earliest coin is dated in that year (Num. 
Supp. No. XLV to J. A. S. B. 1934, p. 68), his latest in 770 H. and these 
dates are found successively during these eleven years with the exception 
of the years 762 and 766 H, (Rodgers in J. A. S. B. LXIV, 1895, 49-60 ; 
Hultzseh in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 681), We also possess an inscription dated 
1371 A. C. (773-4 H.) in which it is recorded that Gopanna, the general of 
Bukkal, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ‘ Turushkas’ of Madura. (Epig. 
Ind, VI. 331). We may then fairly conclude that the reference is to some bat- 
tle in which Fakhru-d-din was routed and perhaps captured and put to death 
by the Hindu general in 1371 A.G.=774 A.H. This disaster, however, does 
not appear to have extinguished the dynasty’s power, Fakhru-d-din was 
succeeded by ‘ Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, whose earliest known coin was 
struck in 774 and latest in 779 H. (1377-8 A.O.). That year probably marks 
the year of the complete eradication of the sway of the Saltans of M'abar. 
III. 339, 1 . 12. And made himself notorious for his ’puerile actions. 

Dowson has bowdlerised the passage. ^ i 

ijiA *1^ J»» ^-1 jl \j, ^ <ol iSAi.. 261, last line. What Shams 

really charges him with is something much more culpable and flagitious 
than puerility. It is pederasty, or homo-sexual vice. 

Ill, 339, 1 . 10 from foot. The ambassadors icere sent back with assur- 
ances of his forgiveness. 

i\> .ai . £63, 1. 6 f.f. ‘He gave into their hands the 

bouquet of an excuse.’ He did not “ assure them of his forgiveness He 
put them off with an excuse, alleging the hardships which his army had 
recently undergone, as a reason for not complying with their request: He 
did not reject their appeal rudely but be did not also fail to remind them 
of their former rebellion and contumacy and declined firmly, but in courtly 
terms, to come to their assistance. 

III. 341, last line. There icas . ... a separate jao-shughliri and deputy 
jao-shughuri and a distinct diwan .... for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the slaves. 

J ; 271, 1. 4, “ Jao-shughuri” is unintelligi- 

ble. There can be no doubt that this officer's designation was Jdiciish or 
Chawhsh-i-Ghiiri. tf'jW means, according to Steingass, ‘ a sergeant, a 
beadle, a herald, a leader of an army or caravan.’ Richardson says that 
it is also used for ‘ a lector, any officer who precedes a magistrate or other 
great man, a pursuivant.’ Barani mentions a Shihabu-d-diu Chawush-i- 
Ghuri in his list of the grandees and high officials of SuItdnGhiya su-d-din 
Tughlaq. (Text, 424, 1. 2). Malik Hisamu-d-din Ghuri is also registered as 
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an Amir of Qatba-d-din Mubarak {Und, 379, 1 12) and Malik ‘Izra-d-dm 
Gburi was in the service of Sultan Mu‘izzu-^-din Kaiqubad (i26, 1 Xit 
Minha] also includes a Malik Nasiru-d-din Miran Shah, son of Muhammad 
Ghawiish-i-Khalji in his list of the grandees of Iltutmish, (?'. N. Text, 177, 
1 13) The meaning may be that the Chatcuslt or officer in charge of 
the slaves belonged to the Ghuri tnbe. 

Ill 342, I 7 Bandagan-t-MaTiih riding on male buff’aloes 

Of Text, 327, 1 6, where the word is spelt Baheh Shams explains 
that they accompamed the Saltan in the chase Some of them spread 
the nets for trapping deer, while others rode buffaloes with spears and 
lances in their hands When a tiger was roused by the beaters from 
his lair, the buffaloes were made to interlace their horns so as to^'forra a 
ring or cordon and the beast was speared and killed by the buffalo-riders 
The correct reading appears to be Bahili Mr W Crooke assures 
us that ‘ Baheliya ’ (Sanskrit, Vyadhi) is “ one who pierces, or wounds, a 
hunter The Bahebyas are a class of hunters and fowlers and "are pro- 
bably relics of some Non- Aryan tribe, which stdl adheres to the primitive 
occupation of hunting, bird-trapping and collecting jungle produce” 
(Tribes and Castes, I 104) The Emperor Jehangir also speaks of the 
employment of buffalo-riders in the accounts of his tiger hunts He tells 
us that when the beaters brought news of a tiger m jthe vicinity of Eahi- 
mabad, he gave orders to Iradat Khan and Fidai Khan to take the buffalo- 
riders [crt* jJ**] and make a cordon round the forest He himself proceed- 
ed at once to the spot, and despatched with a single shot the biggest tiger 
he had ever killed (376,1 IL Tr 11 284) Mr Beveridge reads J)*! 
but it must be wrong Manucci writes thus of Shah Jahan " The order 
in which the King moves (while out hunting tigers) is as follows In 
front go the buffaloes, sometimes more than one hundred in number, all 
in a row On each one is mounted a man with bis legs guarded by leather 
and havmg a broad sword in one hand and holding with the other 
the reins Behind them comes the King on an elephant ” (Storia 

Tr Irvme, 1 191) Abul Pazl also mentions this mode of hunting tigers 
" An mtrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a male buffalo and 
makes it attack the tiger The buffalo will quickly get hold of the tiger 
with its horns and fling him violently upwards so that he dies ” (Ain, Tr 
I 283) In the Hindustani Dictionary of Duncan Forbes, and the Hindi 
Shabda Sagai also, 'BdTieliyaJ is said to mean ‘ hunter ’ or ‘ fowler ’ 

III 343, Z 8 It was also called the Mahal-i-dikh 0 ) (he MaTial-i angur 
or Palace of Grapes 

or j 277, 1 14 This dikh or dakh is the vernacular 

word for the vine or grape, from the Sanskrit di dTcsha ^ occurs in 
the Padmdvali of the old Hindi poet Muhammad Jaisi (J A S. B. LXIL 
1893, p 208) The palace was called Mahl-i-DdJJi, probably because the 
ceiling or walls were decorated with floral designs of vine leaves, 
creepers, blossoms and grapes The ‘ Anguri Bagh ’ or Vine-Court in the 
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Mughal Emperor’s palace in Agra was so ealiecl for a similar reason. 
(Panshawe, D.P.P. 35 ; Keene, Guide to Agra, 12). The alternative name 
is read by Dowson as ^Idltahi-Salin-gilm and he renders it conjecturally 
as “ the palace of the clas^ey quadrangle ”, bat it is scarcely likely that the 
Imperial residence where the Sultan used “ to sit in state ” was marked 
by any such homely feature and the true reading is, probably, Mahl-i- 
Sa7in-i-gulin, i. e. the " palace with the quadrangle or courtyard of 
flowers,” i. e. floral designs, or flowei'-patter-n decorations, 
m. 343, L 7 from foot. Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk, Amir Husain, Amir 

Miran, loho tcere deputies of the V/azir sat 
near the throne. 

The verb should be in the singular. Nizamu-l-Mulk was the title of 
Amir Husain-i-Amlr-i-Miran. He was also styled Maliku-sh-sharq. (326 
ante). He was at one time governor or fief-holder of Gujarat, but was trans- 
ferred and appointed Naib-i-Vazir after the campaign against Thatta. 
He was married to a sister of Sultan Firuz and is frequently mentioned 
by Shams. (Text, 280, 282, 419). Haj ji Dabir speaks of him as ‘^1 
j>aii oIj:* (898, 1. 5). His father Sayyad Amir-i-Miran is said 

by Shams to have been one of the great officers of the Khairat-Khana 
or Charity Department. (350, 1. 8). Dowson himself explicitly states at 
p. 326 ante, that Amir Husain was the son of Amir-i-Miran the Mustaufi. 
(Shams, Text, 219, last line). See also the T. A. (114, 1. 1) and F. (146, 1. 1) 
where the same statement occurs. The title Amir-i-Miran indicates that he 
was a Sayyad of the Sayyads, a man whose noble descent was undisputed. 
Jehangir also had a courtier so called who was the great grandson of Shih 
Ni'amatulla Wall, a renowned Sayyad and spiritual teacher, to whom 
Shah Tahmasp Safavi had given his favourite sister Janish Khauum 
in marriage. This Mir-i-Miran’s mother also was a daughter of Shah 
Ism'ail Khuni, (T. J. 150, 1. 3, Tr. I. 305). Sayyads are often called Mirs. 
III. 350, 1. 3. Transport of stone ohelisks. 

This description of the devices employed to transport the monoliths 
is not without interest. An old European traveller has given another 
account which is helpful in understanding what Shams says. He states 
that “after the first course was laid, a slope of earth was placed against 
it, up which the stones for the second course were rolled; when they 
were laid, more earth was added to raise the slope again, in order to 
roll up the stones for the third course and so on. When completed, the 
building was surrounded by a mountain of clay which had then to be 
removed.” (Qrandpre, Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, 1803, 

I. 169). There are more recent and highly technical Monographs on these 
old mechanical devices in the Burki Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering, 2nd series, 1878, Vol. IH; Selections from the Records of 
the N, W.P. Government. New Series V .316. (See Ball’s Note to Tavern- 
ier, I, 153-4). Sir John Marshall remarks that it was “a remarkable fea. 
of engineering, considering the indifferent mechanical appliances thed 
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available,” but he also observes that this pillar could not have weighed 
more than 40 tons, a “ very insigmacant bulk compared with the 700 or 
800 ton blocks handled by the Homans at Baalbek or the still heavier ones 
of the ancient Egyptians ” (C H I lU 590) 

III, 350, 1 6. One [of the two ohehsks] was in the village of Tdbra in the 
district of Salaura and Khizi abdd 
The real name of the village is Topra It lies seven miles south- 
west o£ Jagadhri m A.mbala district (Arch Survey of India Eeports, 
XIV 78, V Smith, E H I 157 note, Fanshawe, DP P 222, Fleet, 
J It A S 1906, p 407 note) Khi^rabad and Sadhaura were both 
Mahals in Sarkar Sirhind, Suba Dehli in Akbar’s reign (Ziti, Tr 11. 
296) Eliirrabad is now in Jagadhri taljsil, Ambala district, and lies 
near the debouchement of the Jumna from the hills and the present head 
of the Dehli Canal, about l6 miles north of Jagadhri town and 20 
miles east of Sadhaura Sadhaura is now in the Narayangirh tahsil 
of Ambala district It lies on the route from^nriya to Nahan in Sirmnr 
It IS situated near the base of the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of 
the Markanda, twenty-six miles east of 4mbala town (J A S B 1844, 
p 214 note) Constahle 26 B b It may be as well to state that there are 
two places called Khizrabad in Ambala district That in Jagadhri tahsil 
IS known as Mashriqt (Eastern) The other is in Kharar tahsU and 
distingmshed as Maghribi (Western) The latter is about 7 miles north 
of Kauriali Railway Station and 7 miles south of Rupar 
III 351, I 3 from foot At this time, the author of this book joas twelve 

yeai s of age and a pupil of the respected 
Miir Khan 

This ‘ respected Mur Khan ’ never existed in the flesh and is only a 
figment of the brain ^ U ■>* tx' fV' (->* 

••V'J 310, 1 5 f, f “In those days, this writer, who is a 

picker-up of crumbs [or gleaner] from the tables of renowned historians 
iminoarrikhdn) had reached the age of twelve years ” 

This personal reference is not without interest It shows that Shams 
was born about 756 H as Sultan Firuz returned from Thatta about 768 
H We do not know when he died, but it appears from other references 
to the ruin and desolation of Dehdi consequent upon the invasion of 
Timur that he lived upto at least SOI A H 

III 352, I 9 from foot The height of the obelisk was thirty-tico gaz, 

eight gaz was sunk in the pedestal and twenty 
four gaz was visible 

“ The Golden Pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish limestone, 42 
feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has 
received a very high polish, while the remain ler is left quite rough Its 
Upper diameter is 26 3 inches and its lower diameter 38 8 mches ” 
(Cunningham, Arch Surv Hep 1862, p 17) Fanshawe says that the height 
of the Firuzabad Bat above the platform is 37 feet, the circumference qt 
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the base 0^ feet and at the top feet. (D. P. P. 224). These modern 
measurements indicate that the * gaz’ of Shams is the clar'a or ciibit of 
about eighteen inches and a half. (Barthold, Turkestan, 84 note). If 24 
gas=S7 feet, the gnz must have measured -oj-^lS.o inches. 

III. 352, L 5 from foot. Many Brahman'^ and Hindu devotees were 

invited to read them but no one loas able. 

The word which is translated as ‘ Hindu devotees’ is ‘ Sewras’. 

This is the Sanskrit ‘Shrivara’ and the general designation of the ascetic 
order among the different gachchhas or sects of the Jainas. Abul Pazl 
says that “ two Seorhs or Jaina ascetics had made, from astrological 
knowledge, a correct prediction” regarding the result of Akbar’s inva- 
sion of Gujarat. (Afcb. Nam. Text, III. GS; Ti‘. Ill, 94). Elsewhere, he 
observes that " the Seoras are preeminent in all the countries of India for 
austerities, asceticism and science ”. (Ibid. I. 53=Tr. 1. 147). See also the 
Dabistdn. (Tr. Shea and Troycr, II. 210-216). 

III. 353, h 3. The other oheVsJe ica.s somewhat smaller than the 
Mindra-i-?Mrrin. 

Cunningham wrote in 1S62 that “ the second of Asoka’s pillars was 
lying in five pieces near Hindu Rao’s house on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of Shahjahauabld. The whole length of this piece was 32f feet ; 
upper diameter 29i inches, lower diameter 33.44 inches ”. (Arch. Snrv. 
Rep. 1862, p. 19). Fanshawc states that it was broken by an explosion 
in the eighteenth century. (D. P. P. 57). The broken pieces have since 
been joined together and the completed pillar stands again on the Ridge, 
where it bad been placed by Piriiz. Both monoliths contain the Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka and there is also an inscription of the Chauhan Visaldeva 
dated 1164 A. C. on the Khizrabad Lai. {Ibid. 224; B.H. I. 157 note). 

III. 354, 1. 15. Bands: Fath Khan, Malja, into jvhich he threw a body 
of fresh water, Mahpalpur, Shuler Khan etc. 

Malja or Mulcha was near the grove or Gardens of Tal Katora, 8 
miles from Shahjahanabad. It seems to have been in the vicinity also of 
theKalka Mandir, an ancient place of worship, which is about 7 miles 
south of the city near the Khizrabad grove and between the shxdnes of 
Nizamu-d-din Awlia and Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dihli. (Cooper, Guide 
to behli, 1863, p. 92). Shaikh Rizqallah Mushtaqi, who lived in the l6tK 
century, speaks of iilulcha as a village near Dehli, where parties of 
pleasure were held and nobles used to go for Shikar. (E. D. IV. 544). 

The village of Mahpalpur still survives. “Some three miles to the west 
of Old Dehli”, writes Hearn, “in Malikpur, now within the limits of 
Mahipalpur, is the tomb of the son of Altamsh who died in Bengal in A.D. 
1229. The term Sultan-i-Ghari given to the tomb by the common people 

means ‘the Gave King’ ‘....Close by are the tombs of Ruknu-d-din 

Piruz and of Mu‘izza-d-din Bahram Shah, sons and successors of Altamsh. 
Piruz Shah records the repairing of these tombs, the domes of thq tw^ 
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latter having fallen” (Sc\'^n Cities o£ Dchli, lOJ-2) Mnlnpilpur and 
Mahkpui me both bhown in the map prefixed to Thomas’e Chroniclci. 
Falh Khiln and Shuler Khun woie two bons of Firu/ Shah and these 
Bands must Jiavo been named aftci them 

III 354, Z 11 from foot, 'I’hesc nvc hnnfh’cd and iicenty hnildtng!;‘icerc 

full of {j'trhli, on all ihi Ihi cc hindi ed and 
<.? ilg dmjs of the yea}’ 

The real point seems to have been miiicd in the liauslation 
3 a*# uW* *•’“ j*‘ 3 i -i-i,! u-"*' oya ijl ^ 

oUt* c^‘ 3 a j dzU.,;— j ^ 331 ^ I 2 “ With this view [or 

object] that when a traveller came to one of these houses, he could stay as 
a guest fox three days, so that they [the homeless poor from foreign 
parts] could icmam as free lodgers \}xt guests) in the 120 tSeraJS for all 
tho three hundred and sixtj days of (he year” 

As evciy traveller was allowed to stay free of charge in anj one of 
these Seiais for three days at a time m one jear, the good Sultan creeled 
exactly 120 Sex iis with thcdcUbs) ate object of pio\iding free accommoda- 
tion for a poor stranger all the year round during each period of twelve 
months or 360 days 

III 354, I 5 from foot Abdul IJaUi, otherwise Jdhir >Sundhdr, teas 

the deputy [of the chief at chitect] and held the 
golden aa.e 

The woxds in the text also ax o jj jX, 331, 1 0 ^Xis a “spear or 
mace” but it is not easy to sec why an architect should have it. Perhaps, 
the right reading is j^ynrd His badge of office was, as be was a carpen- 
ter, (Sundhar, Sanskrit Sutradhara, Gujar.iti, Sufar). the yard measure 
Gazdar or Gajjat means, carpenter, house-builder, and is a GUrnamc 
among Hindus as well as Parsis and iMusalmans As his superior, the chief 
architect, had only a club, stick or baton, it is not likely that he was given 
a spear or mace Similaily, an inkstand was the badge of a Secretary 
of State, and he was even called Sar-i-dawatddr, ‘Chief Ink-stand- 
bearor ’ A pen-case (Kalamddn) was often piesented to the man who was 
appointed Vazir, as a symbol of his office Khwafi Khan tells us that the 
great Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was piesented with an ornamental pen- 
case when appointed Vazir of the Empire in 1134 H (Test, II 940, 1 1— 
E.D Vn 584) 

III 356, I 6 Some of them iceie m receipt of a regular payment 
(? ciyati ) , others had no fixed income 
The test has ts- 1 j (337, 1 10), winch is decidedly pi eferable ^'J. says 
Richardson, means" salary, stipend, pay” and "any one’s lot or provi- 
sion of the necessaries of life ” The meaning seems to be that fixed or 
definite amounts were allotted m the annual budget for those Kdrlhdnas, 
the requirements of which were not liable to variation from year to 
year. 
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334: sHAMs-i-smXj III 862, 1. 1^. 

only or for the first time by Firnz Shah, A glance at the original is 
sufficient to show that there is no warrant for any such inference or 
implication All that Shams says is jt* j -> ‘It 
jji .U Jl eAfC (34:4, last line) “ At the time of the accession of 

IFiruz Shah, Kajar Shah was the Superintendent of the Department m 
which ShasTigams vreve stamped [ht of the Shashgdm Biint] It will 
be-seen that the author does not say anything about Eiruz having ‘ ordered ’ 
the coinage of Shashganis As a matter of fact, these fractional pieces must 
have been struck by Muhammad Tughlaq, as their relative value is 
explicitly stated by Shihabu-d din Dimishqi in his account of the Coinage 
of that Sultan (B82 tra^a) “ and “ Dwgfams ” are also men- 
tioned by Barani in his account of the “ Forced Currency” of that tyrant 
(476, 1 7=240 ante) In the next line also, Dowson speaks of the Bhashgam 
as the “ new com,” but there is nothing corresponding to ‘‘ new ” in the 
text Mr. Nelson Wright seems to have been misled by Dowson's translation 
(C M. S D 220) It was not “ introduced as a novelty ” by Firuz 
in 359 , 1 5 from foot Ee [Kajar Shah] acco7 dinghj made a full and 

f) ue report to the Sultan 

“ The full and true report ” of the Supermtendent was not made to 
the Sultan, but to the all-powerful Prime Minister, or The 

real state of affairs was revealed, not to the Emperor, but to bis astute and 
wily Vazir The context shows that the well-meanmg but weak-witted 
Piruz was hoodwinked and deceived, just as much as the public, by a 
collusive and p real ranged plot between the Minister and the mint-master 
JIm j Jl" j_r:i 347, 1 9 When Kajar 

[Gujar Sah?] found on inquiry that the allegation was correct, he made 
a dean breast of the matter to the Vazir The two men put their heads 
togethei and cunningly devised a fraudulent scheme to withhold the real 
facts from the Sultan As a public exposure would have discredited 
Khan-i-Jahan and his administration, the Minister countenanced and 
abetted a fraud to save the reputation of the Ddt ogha and uphold the 
prestige of his own government 

The name of the Ear ogha is written Kajar Shah in the C3^ I also 
( ITT 185-6), but the correct form is, probably, Gujat Sdh This Sdh is not 
the Persian ‘ Shah ’, but the vernacular ‘ Sah ’, a respectable merchant of 
great integrity Barani spealcs of i jbUl. (120, 11 8, 11) See my 
note on n 308, 1 6 f 1 ‘ Sha’ is still used in this sense in Gujarat 
III. 362, I 12 The Sultan showed g7eat respect to SJiaihhurl-Isldm 
‘Alciu-drdin and Shaikhu-l-Isldm Faridu-d-dxn Ajo- 
dham 

Neither of these two saintly personages was really alive at this tune, 
t e during the reign or after the accession of Firuz They had both been 
by that time gathered to their fathers Shaikh Farldu-d-din-i-Shakarganj' 
of Ajodhan was bom in or about B84 H and died on the 5th of Muharram 
664 or 665 H, (Beale, Mtftah, p. 63, Iin,Tr HL 364 and note) Shaikh 
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‘Alan-’d-din was his grandson and lived in the reign of ‘Alan-d-din Khalji. 
He is the subject of a panegyrical Qasida in the Baqiya Nagiya of 
Amir Khusrau, which was composed between 701 and 715 A. H. (635 
i?ifra), and he is also mentioned in Barani’s catalogue of the great men of 
that age. (Test, 347, 1. 4). His son, Shaikh Tdu'izzu-d-din was appointed 
Naib-i-Wazir of Gujarat by Muhammad Tughlaq {Ibid. 508, 1. 4 f.f.) and 
was put to death by the rebel Taghi. {Ibid. 588, 1. 7). Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
himself had died before and Muhammad Tughlaq erected a tomb over^ 
his remains. {Ain, Tr. III. 372). The Mausoleums of Shaikhs Farid 
and ‘Alau-d-din at Ajodhan are described in the J. A.S. B. 1836, pp. 637, 
638. The real meaning is that Firuz had become the Mnrid, i. e. spiritual 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din Ajodhani at some time in his youth. 

cA'\i V.® y. iij:? 371, I. 7. 

The word is used in this sense elsewhere also. Shams says of Ahmad 
Ayaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan, the minister of liluhammad Tughlaq, that he 
was the viurid [lit. had the irddat] of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Awliya. 
C.A13 flh.! ^ ^ Dhe- 69, 1. 5. Barani says 

that when Sultan Firuz visited Ajodhan soon after his accession, he be- 
stowed Khil'ats and In'am lands on the grandsons of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
of Ajodhan, as that noble family was then in an extremely impoverished 
condition at the time. (543, 1. 13) . 

HI. 363, 1 . 4 from foot. The Eozi teas an impost upon traders. 

The Editors of the Bibl. Ind. Text give preference to the reading 
and relegate jjj which occurs in only one manuscript to the 
footnote as a variant. (375, last line). Dowson has rejected because 
he did not understand it and adopted dju because he fancied it was 
connected with and he has given it the meaning of “ one day’s labour”. 

But the derivation and the meaning are both untenable conjectures and he 
has overlooked or misunderstood the very different explanation which is 
given by Shams himself. Shams says that the old bricks of the seven forti- 
fications of Dehli had become duri iSa •s] and that the officials used to 
insist upon every beast of burden taking one load of the broken bricks (or 
dii7'i) from Old Dehli toFiruzabad for making mortar out of them 

eSUi Jld jfi- (Sjs^ (376, 

1. 8). I cannot find that the word (roz) occurs anywhere in this 
passage, as it is printed in the B. I. edition. The phrase used there is 
cdi not jjj (376, 11. S and 11), and it reads ‘ took bj' force’ 

and not ‘tookfor a day’ (1. 3). But hasno meaning, either 

in Persian or Hindi, and I venture to suggest that the right reading is neither 
(SjiJ nor (Sjj^ but Euri (Sjjj. Bora in Hindi and Gujarati means broken 
bricks or stones, rubble or ‘ Kunkur ’, from the Sanskrit rudh, hard, rough. 
Eaverty connects the name of the town of Eohri (near Bhaldcar) with 
the Hindi Eurh or Eora, “ rough, stiff, rugged, hard and also stone, rock 
or fragment of either”. (Mihran,210 note). Eohri does “stand on a rocky 
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III, 337, 1. 5 from foot. 


only.” THe standard silver iangra of tHe DeUi Sultans 

weighed about 175 grs. and appears to have been reckoned as equal in 
value to sixty-four jltals. But Muhammad Tughlaq is known to have 
struck a silver tanga weighing only about 140 grs., which was known as 
the ‘Vi ‘ the (silver) tanga of fifty jltals ’. Shams informs us that 
the assessment of the lowest grade was ten tangas, i. e. ten standard 
tangas of sixty-four jltals each. But as the Brahmans pleaded poverty 
and inability to bear the burden, the Sultan compassionately allowed 
them all to be placed in the third or lowest grade and, as a further 
concession, he did not demand from them ten tangas of the higher value 
or denomination, each of which had an exchange value of 64 jltals, but 
ten lighter pieces of the lower denomination, valued at only 60 jltals 
each. In other words, each Brahman would have had to pay only 500 
jltals or only 1400 grains’ weight of silver, whereas a layman or Non- 
Brahman of the lowest grade could not get off for less than 640 jltals 
or 1760 grains’ weight of silver. Mr. Vincent Smith states that they 
were “ assessed at a reduced all-round rate,” which is right, but when 
he asserts that the rate was “ ten tangas and fifty jaitals'' (0. H, I. 261), 
he is merely copying Bowson and reiterating his error, which seems to 
be due to the interpolation of a loav between and 

by the copyist. 

in. 367, Z. 5 from foot. When Sultan Muhammad sent the Eai ofTelin- 

gdna to Dehli, the Bai died uyon the road. 

As the fate of Rudra Pratapa, the last independent Raja of Waran- 
gal, is not mentioned by Barani or any of the epitomists, this incidental 
reference to it in a contemporaneous author is both valuable and interest- 
ing. It is confirmed, besides, by a Telugu historical writing entitled 
“ Pratapa Rudra Gh'aritam,” in which it is recorded that this king’s 
death took place at Mantenna on the Godavary. But Dr. K. S. Ayyangar 
who has unearthed this fact puts the event into 1328 A. C. (S, I. M. I. 
180, 202), which seems to be chronologically open to exception. Pratapa 
Rudra was taken prisoner and sent to Dehli with his relations and 
dependents after the second invasion of Warangal by the Prince Ulugh’ 
Khan in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq. Barani explicitly 
says so and adds that Malik Bidar and Khwaja Hajji led the escort and 
were the custodians of the prisoners. (Text, 450, 1. 2 and 233 ante). 'War- 
angal was thus annexed to and incorporated in the Sultanate of Dehli, 
some time before the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq and there is no 
reference to Pratapa Rudra in the annals of Muhammad’s reign, because 
the Raja had died, as Shams states, on his loay to Dehli in or about 1323 
A. 0. It is true that Shams speaks of “ Sultan Muhammad Having sent 
the Rai to Dehli ”, but it is customary with him to style the heir-apparent 
Sulfanhy anticipation and he has followed the same course in regard also 
to his successor, whom he calls Sultan Piruz repeatedly, even when record- 
ing the events of his childhood and youth', Mantenna is Manth'ani, now in 

48 
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Karimnagar dist'nct, Haidarabad State Lat 18°-39' N , Long 79®-4(y E 
(IQ-. XVn. 203). I. G. 'Atlas, 49 0 2, Constable, 32 A b 
III. 369, I 3 The Sultan teas often heard to say that Khan Johan was 
the grand and magnificent King of Dehh 
*r-I •li-jl* ; 400, 1 13 “ ‘Azam Hnmayun Khan- 

i-Jahan is the (real) King of Dehli” “‘Azam Haraayun here does not 
mean ‘ grand and magnificent ’ He is styled ‘Azam Hamayhn at Text, 
291, 1 14 , 292, 1. 1 “ ‘Azam Humaynn ” was one of the titles, •-'1*^1, of 
Khan-i-Jahan. Hajji Dabir and Barani both say so (Z W 896, 1 22; T. 
P. Text, 578, 1. 18 , 596, 11 4 and 8) It appears from other passages m 
Shams’s chronicle that Khwa 3 a-i-Jahan and Malik Kablr, the ministers 
of Mohammad Tughlaq, had both borne this title (63, 1. 18, 454, 1, 3) 
Buhlnl Lody bestowed it upon his grandson, and during the reigns of 
Sikandar and Ibrahim it was conferred upon the moat powerful nobles, 
“In Hindustan,” Babur writes, “they give permanent titles to highly 
favoured Amirs, one such being ‘Azam Humayun, one Khan-i-Jahan, 
another Khan-i-Khanan Path Khan’s father’s title was ‘Azam Humayun, 
but I set this aside, because, on account of Humayun, it was not 
seemly for any person to bear it and I gave Path Khan Sarwtoi the title 
of Khan-i-Jahan ” (B. N Tr 537) The title was revived by the Sun 
Sultans but again discontinued by Akbar. 

III. 369, 1. 17 One of them ts the 'Amu-l-Mulki, a popular and ap- 
proved work 

408, 1 10. “ One of them is the T arassul-i- Ainu-l-MulJti, which is well- 
known and famous throughout the world ” A copy of this treatise, which 
13 also called Inshd-t-Mahrii, was m the library of Tipu Sultan and it is 
now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr W. Ivanow 
was the first to draw public attention to it and his Note on the subject in 
the J. B. A. S 1922, pp 579-580, was followed up by a much fuller des- 
enption and resume of its contents by Maulavi ‘Abdul Wall, in an article 
in the J. A S B 1923, pp 253-290, It is really an oho of Epistles writ- 
ten by Mahru to several eminent persons and private individuals, 
'Arzdashts, m Petitions or Memorials addressed by himself or others to 
the Court and Manshurs, Misdls and N%shdns, i e various kinds of 
Orders, Letters Patent and official documents drafted by ‘Ainu-l-Mulk in 
the name of the Sultan or the Government It appears to have been exten- 
sively read at one time and to have been looked upon as providing models 
or masterpieces of epistolary diction {loc cit 271, 253) One of the most 
interesting documents incorporated verbatim in the collection is the 
Proclamation issued by Sultan Piruz in 1353 A C , jnstifymg the first in- 
vasion of Bengal on the ground of the tyranny and injustice of Hajji Ilyas 
All classes of men are then invited to desert the usurper and promised 
nch rewards if they join and co-operate loyally with Sultan Piruz 
III. 370, 7 7. The Sultan . . told ‘Ainad-mulk that he would htmse If 
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recche his reports and that his hoolcs would hs 
sufficient. 

- Aili U^i| I ] 415, 1. 5. 

does not mean ‘ books ’ but ‘ signature, endorsement, initials, or other token 
or mark of assent or sanction in writing ^ According to the Ghiydsu-l~ 
Lxighat, it means ‘ written ’ and also ‘ writes When a person signs a 
document, lie writes this word V-^ first and then puts down his name, 
in. 371, 7. 5. ^Ainti-hMiilJi replied^ that he hoped that all misgiving' 
xconld he removed from the mind of the minister ; hehad 
spoken icarmhj for him notioithstanding their old feud. 

The real import of the reply is turned upside down in the transla- 
tion. What 'Ainu-l-Mulk really said was : “ Thou shouldst dispel from 
thy mind the notion that I have given this favourable opinion for thy 
sake [ 7 . c. out of any regard for thee]. The strife and enmity between 
me and thee remains just as it was. I have said this only for the good of 

the Sultan’s kingdom.” u‘J Ci* ^ A 0^ C/J 

(41S, 1. 11) ^ i cjjI oc ^ jjk* fl y That 

such is the real meaning is shown by his rejection of Khan-i-Jaban’s 
friendly overtures and refusal to go to bis house. 

III. 371, 1. 13. Tie died in the year 770 H. 136S A. D. in the eighteenth 
year of the reign ofFiroz Shah. 

Here the date of Khan-i-Jahan’s death is given as 770 H.,but at page 
358 ante, he is said to have been alive in 772 H.by Shams himself. The T. 
M. (Text, 131, 1. 12 ; E.D. IV. 12) and the T. A. (117, 1. 17) also put his demise 
into 772 H. P. makes it two j^cars later still, or 774 H. (1. 14S, 1. S) and he 
has been followed by Sir W. Haig, who gives the Christian year as 1372-3 
A.C. (C. H. I. 182), If Shams is right in stating that the event took place 
in the ISth year of the Sxdtan's reign, both 772 and 774 H. must be wrong 
and 770 only correct, as Piruz ascended the throne in Muharram 762 H. 
Elsewhere also, Shams states that Khan-i- Jahan the Second, the son of 
this ISban-i-Jahan, was the Prime Minister of Piruz for twenty years 
after the death of his father. (42G, 1.9). As Khan-i-Jahan II was Vazir 
upto Kajab 790 H. (E. D. IV. 16), this also would indicate that his father 
must have died in 770 H. Similar discrepaneies arrest attention in con- 
nection with the dates of the death of Zafar Khan and the rebellion of 
Damghani. See my note on Vol. IV. 12, 1. 10 f. f. 

III. 374, 1. 2. Futuhat-i-Firozshahi. 

This autobiographical record is also mentioned in the lists of authorities 
prefixed to the T. A. and P. and the document is said by Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad to have been inscribed on an octagonal tower in the Jam'i 
Mosque at Piruzabiid. It contained, he says, eight chapters, each of which 
was engraved upon one side of the octagon. (120, 1, 8; P. 1. 150, 1. 6 f. f.). 
Shams tells us that the Sultan ordered a complete account of his acts and 
proceedings to be engraved on the Kushk-i-Nuzid which was in front of 
the Audience-hall at Piruzabad. He cites also the purport of the section 
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wliich stands first in Dowson's version and qnotes a couplet v?Mcli corres- 
ponds to the ninth and tenth lines of Dowson's metrical translation of the 
poetical quotation (p 376 infra=Tl P Text, 20-21) 

III. 377 , 1 5 , In former reigns, they used to collect frivolous, unlaicful 
and unjust cesses at the public treasury I had 

all these abolished 

The good, Sultan gives a list of 23 imposts which is most interesting, 
but of which neither translation nor explanation is provided hero, pro- 
bably because many of the names are conupt 

The Mandau-i-Bark {Becte ‘ Barg’, lit leaf) was the toll levied in the 
vegetable market The vernacular word Mandavi, means ‘ market,’ ‘ market 
dues or tolls’ and also ‘ toll-house ’ The vegetable market in old Dehli is still 
known as the ‘ Sa.bsi Mandi ‘ market for greens ’ or ‘ the produce of the 
kitchen garden ’ Dalalat-i-basarhd was the brokerage on the transactions 
in the market Jarari iBecte, Jazsari) was the tax on butchers which is 
mentioned by Shams on 363 ante It was twelve Jitals for every cow or 
bullock killed. It is the Qasqabi of the (Tr. II 67) Amiri-i-Tarab 
seems to have been a cess which had to be paid to an officer who was 
appointed by the State to regulate festive gatherings in connection with 
marriages, dances, musical soirees, and entertainments There was a 
similar tax in Akbar’s reign The officer was called Tin Begi and he was 
to get 5 per cent on the amount paid as tax by both parties to a marriage 
{AJcbar Nama, Text III 396=Tr. 585) Gul faroshi was a tax levied in the 
Flower-tnarket There is a ‘ Ful hi-Mandi ’ even now in Dehh J a? iba 
[JRecfe, Zariba or Dariba i-tambol was the tax from Pan shops, 
i e the betel-leaf market Chungi-i-ghalla was the octroi oi town duty 
on grains and cereals of all sorts ‘ Ghungi’ literally means ‘a handful’ 
Kitdbi was perhaps a tax on book-sellers or scnbes, Btlgari (Bede, 
Nilkai i) a cess on indigo-making, Mahi-faroshi on selling fish or fishing 
rights, Sabun-hari on soap-making, Risman-fai oshi on selling yam, or 
perhaps rope-making, Baughan-Mn on oil or ghee making, and BuTchud- 
birydn on roasted gram or chickpeas The last six items were all taxes 
on handicrafts and bore some resemblance to our license taxes TaJi 
Bdsaii cannot be explained Qimdr-JJhdna was a cess exacted from 
gambling-houses Dad-banki (Bede, Dadbegi) was a tax on the value of 
the property involved in a cml suit, which was levied by the Dad-bah 
or judge Minhaj says it was legally ten per cent ad valorem, (T N, 275, 

1 18), but unscrupulous judges frequently exacted moie ‘ Jhaba ’ might be 
meant for Ghhapa, a duty on stamping Kotwah was the fee paid to the 
police magistrate, and IJdisabi the perquisite of the Mtihtasib v/ho was the 
superintendent of weights and measures and was also a censor who 
regulated markets and public places in accordance with the Kebgious 
Law. Kai hi (Bede, Garhi or Ghan) means house-tax, Charm, grazing 
tax and Musadardt, fines and pecuniary penalties of sorts 

There is a similar and even longer list of thirty-eight taxes, called 
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Ahtcah, or Sair Jihat, which’ are said to have been remitted by 'Akbar in 
the Am, (Text, 301 ; Tr. II. R6-67). Charal is there called Gmi Slmmari. 
JnzzariisQnsjMhi, Rismani is San [?if.ncmp],Qz7?in?’-7chrtn«isQz??id?'&5si, 
Ranglian-kari is Rauglian, but Kiiahi seems to be written as 
(Kauali) and the latter is explained by Thomas as the duty on rough or 
approximate estimates, ns opposed to Wazani which is also mentioned and 
was the duty or charge for actual weighment. (Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Einjiirc, 17-18). In another passage of the Am, the Collector of the 
Revenue is forbidden to take any perquisites like ChauJchlari, Bahclari, 
Mandavi, Mdhtgh'i, JDastiir-i-Rangkan-i-zard and nine other cesses. (Text, 
287, i. 4f. f.;Tr. II. 47). 

III. 377, ?. 2 from foot. The Sect of Shi as had endeavoured to 

make pi'osehjtes. 

The Ivbudabaklish Klian Library at Bank! pur, Patna, contains a 
manuscript History of Pirn:; Slnh written about 772 A. H., entitled 
Sh'oi-i-Firuzshahi. The name of the author is not known, but it appears 
to bo a contemporary record. In this also, it is said tliat Sultan Piruz 
suppressed the Shi'a heretics, punished them severely and burnt their 
books. (Polio 63 a. Abdul kluqtadir. Catalogue, VII. 30). 

III. 378, ?. 4. On the most zealous [ShVas], I inflicted punishment 
(Siyasat) and the rest I visited icith censure (t‘azir) and 
threats (tahdidj of public punishment (tashhir-i-zijr). 

‘ Sitjasat ’ has a tcclmical meaning in Islamic Jurisprudence, which is 
very inadequately represented by the English ‘punishment’. It is used 
here as the Persian synonym of the Arabic ‘ Hadd ’, whicli in Law, is res- 
tricted to the punishments of which the limits (■^) have been defined by 
Muhammad, either in the Quran or the Hadis. These punishments vary 
according to the nature of the crime, e. g, for adultery, stoning to death'; 
for fornication, a hundred stripes ; for drinking wine, eighty stripes ; for 
theft, tlie cutting off of the right hand ; for highway robbery, the loss of 
hands or feet; for apostasy or blasphemy, death. So the Sultan says again 
at p. 380 infra that the blaspheming Mullazada [or Maulazada] of ‘Ain-i- 
Mahru who used to say 'Ana-l llaqq ’‘lam God ’, was condemned by him 
to which can only mean that he was put to death as Mansur-i- 

Hallaj had been by the Kholif Muqtadir. “ T'azir jtJ'’' is the chastisement 
which maj' be lawfully inflicted for any oSence for which ‘Hadd’ or 
‘ Siyasat’ has not been appointed, whether the offence consist in word or 
deed. In ‘ t‘azir ’, nothing is fixed or determined and the degree of the 
chastisement is left to the discretion of tlie Qazi, because the design 
of it is correction. It must vary according to the dispositions of 
men. Some men require confinement or even blows, while in other 
cases, admonition or reprimand or threats only {iahdid) may be 
sufficient.” (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Hadd and T'azir). 
Tashhir is public exposure. The offender is made to ride on a cow or donkey 
with his face to the tail. It may be compared to the old English punish- 
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monts of tlic stoclcs, the pillory and llio cnchng-stool Barani speaks of 
Balkan inflicting tho punishment of T'azir on certain political offenders 
by ordering them to bo mounted on buffaloes and paraded through the 
streets of Dclili, (108, I 15). But this is also called Tashhir 
III 378, 1.9. There was a sect of hoetics {Mulhid) and sectarians 
iahahatiyan) They met hj mght etc 
See my note on III 203, 1 12 Both these words 'Mulhid’ and 
‘ Ibahatian ’ arc often loosely used, but tho description which follows 
indicates that these persons belonged to tho Vdma-Mdrgi or J'ama-chart 
(lit of tho Left-hand Path) section of the Shdltas The Tantras 
constitute the scriptures of this sect and tho essential requisites of 
Tantric worship arc tho five MaLaras, wine, flesh, fish, mystical 
gesticulations and sexual intercourse These Vdma Mdrgis or Fama- 
cMris worship the female ]irinciplo in creation, not only symbolically, 
but in the actual woman and promiscuous intercourse is said to constitute 
a necessary part of the orgies The ‘ garment ’ mentioned by the Sultan 
IS the female devotee’s Choh or Kanchnh, i e bodice (H H "Wilson, Eeli- 
gious Sects of the Hindus Works. Ed Host, I 254-2G3) Mr Crooke says 
that one division of the Varna Mdi gis is known as the ‘ ChoU Mdi gis ’, 
because they make the women place in a 3 ar their bodices, the owners of 
which are then allotted by chance to the male worshippers The ceremony 
is known as the Bhairavi-chah a. (Tribes and Castes, I 136-137) These 
‘ Choli Margis’ are said to exist even to-day in Gujarat and Sindh and 
are known as tho ‘ Emnehaliya-panth ’ Manncci speaks of similar lascivi- 
ous cults in tho southern part of the peninsula He calls them 
' Multiphers ’ and then Scnptnre ‘ Emperumalavedam \ which may mean 
“ "Veda of our great Lord Vishnu ” Dr L, D Barnett, whom Mr Irvine 
consulted on the point, thought that the reference must be to some 
degraded form of Ramanujan Vaishnavism (Storia, HI 145 , IV 444 
Note) See also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 182 and 
E Sellon’s paper on “ Indian Gnosticism or Sacti Puja, the Worship of 
the Female Power ” in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, H 264-272) Mr Crooke observes that “ this brutal form of 
so-called worship is spreading in Upper India and that at the last 
Census (1891), 1576 persons avowed themselves worshippers of the 
left-hand path”, {loc dt 187 , see also L G, I 427) A similar sect called 
‘ Saha] Bhajan’ is said to exist still in Assam (I. G VI 47) 

III 379, Z 2 from foot One of the pupils of 'Am Mdhrii 

The words in the origmal are of A but the right 

readmg probably is ‘one of the sons of the freed slaves* 

(’^>*) of ‘Ain-i-Mahru. See 128, 137 ante for the meaning of and 
which occur frequently in Barani (Text, 37, 1 3, 134,1.2,181, 

I 6, 210, 1 8). 'Mullazada* would mean ‘son of hia Mulld, i e of bis 
teacher,’ not ‘ one of his pupils ’ Mahru does not appear to be a 
sobriquet signifymg ‘ moonfaced’ but stands, probably, for the name of 
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‘Ainu-MIulk’s fatlier which is written by Ibn Batuta as Mah'ar. (Def re- 
mery, in. 342, 1. 4). This ‘Ain-i-Mahru is the great scholar and states- 
man, ‘Ainu-1-Mnlk Multani of Barani and Shams. See also 369 ante. 

HI. 380, h 6 from foot. In the village ofMaliih, there is a tank lohich 

they call Knnd {ichere they held fairs]. 

This Maluh (or Mainch) is probably identical with Malja or Malcha 
which is mentioned by Shams as one of the spots where Sultan Firuz 
constructed a Bund and enclosed a large quantity of water. (354 ante). 
The ‘ Kund ’ of which Piruz speaks here still exists. Hindus and ‘ grace- 
less Musalmans’ still assemble there just as they did in the times of the 
Tngblaq and the Lodi Sultans. It is situated near the temple of Kalika 
which is of very great antiquity and is situated about six kos south-east 
of Shahjabanabad, near Okhla. (Asart Part i. 15). It is worth noting that 
three hundred years after Piriiz Shah, Aurangzeb issued similar orders for 
putting down Hindu fairs in a village called Malwah near Delhi. (Sarkar, 
Aurangzeb, HI. 279), 

III. 381, 1 . 12 from foot. Some Hindus had erected a new idol temple 

in the village of Kohana. 

There are two places known as Kohana or Gohana, Abul Fazl 
mentions a Kohana or Gohana in Sarkar Eewari, Suba Dehli, {Ain, Tr. 

II. 293) and also a Gohana in Sarkar Hisar Piruza of the same Suba. 
{Ibid, II, 295). This latter is probably the place referred to by the Sultan. 
It lies about fifty miles north-west of Dehli, Lat. 29°-8'' N., Long. 
79°-42'' E. Constable, PI. 25 B c. It is now in the Eohtak tahsil, 20 miles 
north of Eohtak town and contains “ two temples in honour of the Jain 
Tirthankar Parasnath at which an annual festival is held." (I. G. XII. 
340). 

III. 382, Z. 1 from foot. The details of this are fully set forth in the 

W akfndma. 

This ‘Waqfnama’ or Trust-deed of Endowments is mentioned in 
Nizamu-d-din’s summary of the ‘Putuhat’ and seems to have formed 
part of the Introduction or First Chapter of that Eecord. (T. A. 120, 1. 
12). But there is no trace of it in Dowson’s version, although he 
says that he has “ translated the whole of it with the exception of a few 
lines laudatory of the Prophet." (374 supra). It would seem as if 
there was more than one recension of the ‘ Futuhat,’ or that this ‘ Waqf- 
nama’ had been left out in Dowson’s copy. 

III. 383, Z. 13. The Minara of Sziltdn Mtiizsu-d-dm Sam had been 
struck by lightning. I repaired it. 

This fact and the repairs executed by the orders of Piruz are 
mentioned in a contemporary inscription on the fifth storey of the Qutb 
Minar. (Asiatic Eesearches, XIV, 488; Asar, Pt. I, 55, Thomas, C. P.K.D. 
283 Note). 

It may be noted that the Sultan ascribes the foundation of the Qutb 
to Mu'izzu-d-din Sam, while Amir Khusrau and Shams put forward 
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rival theory winch ntlribntes it to lUntmish This shows that opinion on 
tins veKGfl question was iiist ns dividcfl live ccnlnrios ago as it is now 
III 383, ?. 10 from foot 7 [he columns of the tomb [of Shamsii-d-din 

lUutmish] jrhich had fallen down, I ? csfoi ed 
better than then had been befo) c 

Modern nrclmcologisls think that there is some mistake here, as the 
description does not apply to what is now knowm as the Maiisolcam of 
lUutmish They declare that the momiment referred to hy Firhz was not 
the tomb of Shamsu d-din himself but that of his son Nasiru-d-din, who 
died in Bengal in G26 A 11 and whose mortal remains he buried in what 
IS known as the ‘ Sultan Ghan ’ — about two miks distant from the Qiitb 
“That Mausoleum has,” Faushawc obserses, “columns in the grave- 
chamber, corners to the enclosure and steps upto the domed gate leading 
to this, and the Sultan Ghan has all the appcaiancc of haamg been res- 
tored in the nuddlc Pathin ‘ ylc of the severer type” (DPP 274 
hote) Sir John Hilarshall entertains the same opinion (CHI III 580) 
III 387 , 1 2 from foot Tic [the Khali f of Egypt] also besloiced upon 

n,c a jobe, a bannei and a footprint 

as badges of honour and distinction 
The footprint is the Qadam-i- Sharif or Qadam-i-Rashl, the Foot- 
print of the Arabian Prophet It lies opposite the Parana Qilla ’ and to 
the south-west of the Lahore Gate After the death of his eldest son, Path 
Khin, the Sultan built r fine mausoleum and the footprint was placed 
over the grave of the Prince in a trough of water (Fanshawe, 57, 03, 
325, Carr Stephens, Archaeology of Dehli, 147, Zsdr, 92) Abul Pazl 
says that the footprint was brought by the renowned Sayyad JaUlu-d-diu 
Bukhari, called Makhdum-i-JihaUian-i-Jihangasht (died 7S5 H), but the 
statement is not supported by other authors 

In the abstract or summary of the Fnthhat which is found in the 
T A (121, 1 11), the Sultan is made to say that poison had been adminis- 
tered to him twice by his enemies, but that it had done him no harm. 
It may be observed that there is nothing coriesponding to this statement 
in Dowson’s version of the document This also points to the existence 
of more than one recension The statement itself is well-founded, as 
Barani, in his fragmentary account of the reign of Firuz, does mention 
a plot of the or cooks of the palace to poison the Saltan and the 

execution of some of the culprits (Text, 552, 1 9) 

Isizamu-d-din has also appended to his summary, a catalogue -or in- 
ventory m which the number of the public works and benefactions of 
Firuz — the bunds, mosques, colleges, monasteries, palaces, inns, tanks, hos 
pitals, mausoleums, baths, pillars, wells, brirlces and gardens, construct- 
ed hy his orders, is meticulously reeoiJed (T A 121, 1 7) If these 
details also were borrowed from and constituted part of his copy of the 
Fntuhat, it must follow that Dowson’s manuscript was more or less muti- 
lated or incomplete F.’s list of the Sultan’s public works which is men- 

_ t ^ 
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tioned by Dowson (B. D. IV. 18 note) and is copied in Elphinstone’e IBsr 
tory (p. 412), and other manuals is really a dropsical and not quite accu- 
rate version of that of the T. A. Thomas, however, looks upon the. latter 
also with suspicion and he is apparently justified in remarking that 
“ Nizamu-d-din’s totals, though not so obviously exaggerated as Jterishta’s, 
are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of even hundreds they d\ 5 - 
play (C. P. K. D. 291). Here, as elsewhere, F. is merely “ the ape of 
Niz tou-d-din ’ ’ as Raveity calls him. 

HI. 390, 1 . 6, The fact of its being a genuine work caUj hoicever, 

be proved upon more certain evidence. ^ 

Dowson’s attempt to bolster up the Malfiizat is not a success. It has 
failed to convince either Eieu or Ethe or Beveridge or Browne. The first 
declares that its “ authenticity is open to serious objections,”. (B.M. Cata- 
logue, 1. 178). The second speaks of it as “the alleged autobiographical 
Memoirs of Timur’’, (I. 0. Cat. Col. 84), the third stigmatises it as ‘apo- 
cryphal ’ and ‘ forged ’ ( J. A. S. B. 1921, pp. 201, 203), \yhile the fourth 
categorically states that these “ so-called Memoirs are generally, and I 
think properly, regarded by the best judges, as apocryphal.” . (L. H. P. 
III. 183). More recently, M. Bouyat has declared, in his article on 
Timur in Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of Islam, that “ the authenticity of 
the Memoirs and the Institutes is very doubtful,” (IV. 779). 

The British Museum possesses a Zafarnama in prose (Add. 23980) 
which was composed in 806 H. It is. the only History of ‘the ’great 
Tartarian ’ that was written during his life time. It is, as Prof, Browne 
says, “ much more concise and less florid than the work of Sharafu-d:din 
and seems to have formed the basis of the later work.” (L. H, P. III. 183). 
The author Nizam-i-Shami, tells us that Timur sent for him and directed 
him to revise and put into proper shape and order the records hitherto 
kept by the official writers attached to his person. The Manuscript is 
said to be unique and was transcribed in 838 H. (Rieu, Pers, Gat. 169-71). 

I have been able, thanks to the courtesy of the distinguished numisma- 
tologlst, Mr.' John Allan of the British Museum, to obtain a photographic 
facsimile of the section relating to India and have made frequent use of 
it in these Hotes, 
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Krors of rupees In this connection, it may be wortK noticing that 
according to the Majahsii-s-Salatin (E D VIL 138), the revennes of 
the Mnghal Empire at the end of the reign of Jahangir and the first 
decade of that of Shah Jahan were about six 'Arts and thirty Krors of 
dams The Malfiizat is said to have been ‘ discovered’ just about the 
tame when the Majahs was written (1038 A H.) and this coincidence in 
the numerical figures engenders the suspicion that the ‘ discoverer ’ may 
have substituted ‘ misqals ’ for ‘dams as he must have known that “dams” 
were unknown in the days of Timur 

III. 398, 1 13 The government of Kunduz and BaJcalan and Kabul 
and Ghazni and Kandahar was vested in him 

Baqlanor Baghlan lies in the valley of the Snrkhab or Qunduz river, 
about thirty-five miles south of Qunduz itself Constable, 22 C b It is 
directly on the route between Balkh and Indarab (Holdich, G I 90) 
Qunduz is also known as Kataghan Constable, 22 C b Istakhri says that 
Baghlan was six stages distant from Balkh (Ed Qoeje, 286) Ibn Bathta 
journeyed along the same route as Timur and gives his own itmerary 
thus Qunduz to Baghlan, then to Andarab, Parwan, Panjhir, Chankar 
and the Indus (Gibb Zoc cit 178-181 , Lee’s Translation, 97-99) 

III 398, 1 10 from foot Malla, the elder brother [of Sdrang] lives at 

Delhi 

Here Mallu Iqbal Khan is called the elder brother of Sarang Khan 
But in the Zafai nama (II 14, 1 2 f f , 480 infra), Sirang is said to have 
been the senior It is not easy to say which statement is correct, but it 
would appear from the T M! that Sirang was ennobled and made gover- 
nor of Dipalpur by Mahmud Shah Taghlaq very soon after his accession 
in796H.(E D IV 28) i\Ialln’s name occurs for the first time in that 
chronicle somewhat later in the order of time and he appears to have been 
indebted for his title and the not very important appomtment of castellan 
of lioni to the fact of bis having been the brother of Sirang [Ib 31) Indeed, 
another brother of Sarang’s named Khndha is stated to have received the 
title of ‘Adil Khan, some time before the promotion of ilallu [Ib 30) It 
would seem as if Tazdi was right and Mallu was the youngest of the three 
III 399, I 3 from foot. Timui Khicajah, the son of Amir AJaigha 

The correct form is Aq Bugha, [Zafai nama. Text II 14, 1 13 and 16, 

1 4) ‘ Zg ’ signifies ‘ white ’ and Bugha ‘ champion ’ m Turki In speakmg 
of Khudai Birdi Timurtash, who was one of his father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza’s Begs, Babur notes that he was the descendant of a brother of 
Aq Bugha Beg who was governor of Herat under Timhr (B N Tr. 24 
note) occurs frequently in Turki names, e g, “ Aq Sultan ” AHamza- 
i-Taghi Bhgha is mentioned below at p 410 and Rustam-i-Taghi Bhgha 
at 460, 606 The name of this man, Timur Khwaja-i-Aq Bugha agam 
occurs (Z N II 83, 1 7 f f , 98, 1 22). The name, ‘Akbugha’ is found in 
Ibn ‘Arabshah also (Tr Sanders, p 63) For Sir Bugha, see Z N 34, 1 14. 
Ill 400, Z. 6 I appointed the Prince ‘Umar, the son of Prince 
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Mirza Shall, my viceroy in Samarkand. 

Mirzd Shah is an error. Prince ‘Umar was the son of Mlrdn Shah, 
the third son of Timur. (Z. N. II. IS, 1. 6). The Emperor Babur was descend- 
ed from Miran Shah. Timhr had no son named Mirza Shah. His four sons 
were Jahangir, ‘Umar Shaikh, Miran and Shahrukh. (Beale, Miftah,lQ!S), 
III. 400, 1. 11. I crossed [the Jihiin] and encamped at Khulm. 

Old EIhulm lay about 50 miles eastofBalkh, and about five miles north 
of modem Tashkurgan. Constable, 22 B b. (Holdich, G. 1. 270). Ghaztik is, 
correctly, ‘ Ghazniyak (Z. N. II, 19, 1. 4) and is shown as ‘ Ghaznijak’^in 
the Indian Survey Map of Afghanistan. It lies about 20 miles south 
of Tashqurgan and forty north of Samangau. Samangan (1. 14) is not in 
modern maps. It is the old name of Haibak and lies 40 miles south-west 
of Baghlan and about a hundred and ten miles N.'W. of Andarab. (Mbor- 
croft, Travels, II. 402; Burnes, Travels, 1st Ed. I. 201-5; Holdich, G. I. 
272). Haibak is shown in Constable, 22 C b. 

Undarab, Indarab or Andarab, Lat. 3B°-10'' N., Long. 69°-27'' E., 
is shown in Constable, PI. 22, C c. Istakhri gives the following itiner- 
ary: Balkh to Khulm, two days; Khulm to Samanjan, two; Saman- 
jan to Andaraba, five; Andaraba to Panjhir, four; Panjhir to Parwan, 
two. (Ed. Goeje, 286). 

III. 401, 1. 7. Heft him [Prince ShahruJch] in charge of the remaining 
forces and baggage in Tllak Ghunan and Dlktiir, tohile I 
myself setmy footin the stirrup to chastise the infidel Kators. 

3 in Z. N. 11.20, 1. 1. These place-names have hitherto 

defied elucidation. ‘Tilak’ is almost certainly an error for Turki 
iXailaq), ‘Summer pastures, summer quarters’ or {Baildq) ‘Spring, 
fountain or camping ground.’ (Beveridge, Tr. A.N. I. note). In his account 
of the return journey, Yazdi says that Timur marched from Snrkhab-to 
Kabul, then to the Mahigir Canal, Ghurban Cj'ii/ and Shibartu. (Z. N. 
Test, n. 186-7). This Ghurlan {q.v. 32, 1. 12 also) must be Ghorhand, but 
Ghvnan or Ghtiban is, probably, Hupidn, a very old town lying a little 
to the north of Charikar at the entrance of a Pass over the north-east 
■ end of the Paghman Eange. (Beal, 1. c. II. 285 note). Tkereis no toponym 
resembling ‘ Diktur ’ in the maps. Paryan [Parwan] lies about 8 miles 
north of Charikar. Constable, 22 C c. Khawak (last line) is shown in 
Constable, 22 D c. The Khawak Pass “ leads from the valley of the 
Panjshir to that of Indarab. It is one of the low^ and most acesssihir 
of the Hindu Kush Passes. It is probable that it -was used by Aleannher 
on his march from Bactria and it was eertainij the route by 
Hieuen Tsiang returned from India in 644 A- G,” (Sir Clements Hhflh'-rr 
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of this Vlhs [tribe] had shown such a lack of energy and courage since the 
“days of Chingiz Khan” (407 post) By Uliis, the writer means ‘the des- 
cendants of Chitigiz’ In the 55 N (II 22, 1 3), Burlian is said to hare 
belonged to the tribe of Qiyat ‘ Qai,’ plural Qiyat, is the name of a 

Sibngol tribe and Amir Khusrau makes an unsavoury pun upon the name 
(529 rM/j'ftnnd I^ote) 

in 40^, l 9 Some of the horses icere let down in the same manner 

Il.aVerty‘eays (Notes on Afghanistan, 136) that this mode of lowering 
horses and ponies is still practised in these parts He thinks that the nver 
‘crossed by Timur was that rising from the Waman Darra and that the 
mountain is ihe Tiraj Mir or Sarovar Bange {Find, 137, 145) The narrow 
defiles mentioned on p 406 infra, he identifies with the tract now 
known as Giwar {Ib 101 and 137) The Tiraj or Tirakh Mir is shown in 
Constable*s Atlas, PI 22, P b It lies north-west of Kashkar Giwar is 
mentioned by Babur, who says that Alingar is one of the five divisions 
(tumans) of Lamaghan and the part of Kafinstan nearest to it (Alingar) 
WGawar, out of which Its river, the Gau or Kan issues (B N Tr 210) 
Raverty supposes Timur to have marched due east into that part of 
Kafinstan called Kashtur or Kashtuz, and Burhan Ughlan to have been 
sent towards the south-eastern tract occupied by the Siyah posh or Tor* 
Kafiri (Black-clad Kafirs) According to him, the Kators arc the Safed-posh 
Vr'/Spfw-iTfl^rior'Wlhte-elad Kafirs (N A 13G note), but other authorities 
state lAat the principal tribe olthe Styahposh is still called Katir (Khtor) 

. and trace the name to a title used by the later Kushan emperors, in whose 
"territories Kafiriatan was included (Houtsma, B I.. 11 620) 
til 404, I 7 ShaiM, Arslan Aztiiman Kabah Khan who is a 

lion in the day of battle, 

Aztuman oh/jl is not part of the name or the sobriquet of the Shaikh 
As means ‘ from ’ and the meaning is that Shaikh Arslan belonged to the 
Tiiman [bngade, division, or corps of nominally ten thousand fightmg men] 
which bore the name of Kabak or Kapak Khan The reading in the Z N 
. (n. 23, 1 7) IS u'*- I*, e e ‘ with the Tuman of Kipak Khan ' Nizam- 

i-Sharai has 3 J*! jl “ with his followers and division’' (MS 

tl26ajl 5) The pomt of the complimentary description lies‘'in the fact 
that ‘ Arslan ’ means ‘ lion ’ m Turki. 

1II.'404 , 1 18 Musd Zahtnal, Husain Malik Kiichin and Mir Husain Kur 

The Z N (II 23, 1 17 , 38,1 12, 103, 1 19 and B47, 1 11) always styles 
MuSa, ‘Eagmal,’ which has a meaning and signifies ‘masseur, champooer, 
bhhfe-sfetter ’ The man was a pdhlwan, wrestler, gymnast or athlete The 
Oriental methods of hone-setting require great physical strength and the 
art IS still practised by pahlwans Mir Husain’s sobriquet is given by 
‘Yazdi as or (II 23 and 46, 1 6), which means ’armourer, 
'^afeihnr-besrer ’ and this also -appears to he the right reading Hew^as Mir 
HUftaih-ir-Qur .that is ‘ Mir Httsam of the Qur ’ * 
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Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwam is said to have ordered the poor man 
to be thrown down from a tower and then said that he had “ become a 
victim to his name” (*-l nomen el omen (Lowe, Tr II 16). The pan 
and the deed are both cquajly atrocious. The Turki name C-^ J' has nothing 
to do with the Persian Z.J » which signifies ‘ tower ’ Another man of the 
same name, Burji Tawachi, is mentioned in the Tar'iUi-i-M'aeimi (E.D 
L241). 

Ill 413, 1 4. Sunday, the 21st of the month, [Muharram] 

There is again some error in the week-day here If the 12th was a 
Tuesday, the 21st must have been a Thursday A few lines lower down, 
the 28th is put down as a Wednesday. Here again, the Z N has 
Wednesday, the 27th, which la serially correct (11 53,1 4) Nizam-i-Shami 
has 24:th, Sunday (130 a, 1 15) If the 24:th was a Sunday, the 21st must 
have been a Thursday. 

Ill 413, 1.5 1 came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Ghinad 

iChindb) unite. 

The name of the place where the junction took place is not given m 
the Malfiizat or the Z N, but Nizam-i-Shami calls it Jj- (Folio 130 a, 
1. 15), by which he must mean Shor or Shorkot It lies 26 miles north- 
west of Tulamba. Lat 80°-50' N , Long. 72°-7-' E (Th) Constable 24 E b , 
see also E D V 469 note The two nvers meet now at Trimmu, ten miles 
south of Maghiana in Jhang district, and about 26 miles north of Shor or 
Shorkot (I. G XVL 161 , Mihran, 332) 

III 413, 1 2 from foot Tulamha is about seventy miles from Multan 
The distance is stated as thirty-five Kuroh in the Z. N (EL 54) 
Tulamba lies fifty-two miles N E by N of Multan in Lat 30°-22' N , Long 
72‘’-18' E according to Thornton Do wson has, throughout this translation, 
taken the Kuroh as equal to two miles, but Timur’s Kuroh would appear 
to have been the short Indian Kos of about li miles So at 428, 4:92infra, 
it is-stated that Pathabad is 18 Kos irom Sarsuti (Sirsa), the actual 
distance is 26 miles. 

Ill 414, 1 8. My toadrs had fixed the ransom of the city at two lacs of 
rupees 

Ajl that Yazdi says is JU (LL 54, 1 11) ‘ Two 

lacs of money,’ and so also Nizam-i-Shami (Polio 130 b, L 7) It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘ Rupees ’ in 1398 A C or in this context The word was 
not known and is never used in any other chronicles of the period It 
must have been interpolated either by Abu Tahb Husaini or by Dowson. 
In the counterpart passage in the Z N at 484 infra also, all that is said 
IS that “ a ransom of two lacs was demanded ” If the word occurs in the 
original, it would be an almost decisive proof of the spuriousness of Abu 
Talib’s work 

III. 415, 1 13 from foot I halted at Shah Nawaz, a populous village 

on the bank of the Biyah 

- Shah Nawaz seems to have disappeared and cannot be now traced on 
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our maps, probably on aceonnt of tbo changes wMcK Have taken place in 
the courses of the rivers. But it is mentioned in the Itinerary of Sayyad 
Ghulam Muhammad, who was sent by Warren Hastings on a mission to 
Kabul in 1786 A. C. He speaks of it as the second stage, 15 Kos from 
Multan, on the route from the latter to Dera Ism‘ail Khan. The third 
stage was Shahpur, ten Kos from Shahnawaz, and the fourth Tulamba, ten 
Kos from Shahpur. (Baverty, Mihran, 282 Kote). ‘Shahnawas’ is shown 
also in Rennell’s Atlas on the eastern bank of the Ravi in Lat. 30°-5'' N., 
Long. 72°-(y E. 

in. 417, 1. 10 from foot. The rain kept continually falling, [at Mul- 

taTt\ so that most of the horses died 

and scarcely a horse remained among tis. 

Raverty, commenting on the loss of the Prince’s horses, remarks that 
the rainy season must have been very severe, though now there is no 
rainy season hereabouts, as the monsoon does not extend its influence 
so far west.” He then indulges in some apparently hazardous speculations 
regarding the climatic changes that may have taken place in Sind since 
the days of Timur and Alexander the Great. (Mihran, 282). A more 
recent writer, Mr. Abbott, has echoed these sentiments and let his 
imagination run riot in a somewhat similar fashion. (Sind, A Reinterpre- 
tation, 16). But there can be no real grounds for entertaining any sup- 
position of * great climatic changes ’ from a solitary instance. According to 
the T. M. (Text, 163, 1. 3=E. D. IV. 33), Multan was taken in Ramazan 800 
H. (18th May — 16th June 1398 A. C.), i.e. just about the beginning of the 
rainy season. Though the average annual rainfall in Multan is only about 
seven inches, there have been several years, even in recent times, when 
cyclonic bursts have occurred and the rainfall has approached twenty 
inches, as it actually did in 1902. Multan is liable to be visited by severe 
floods also as it was in 1893-4 and 1905, (I.G. XVIII. 24). Similar torren- 
tial downpours are, likewise, not uncommon in Sind. In Karachi town, 
which has an average aimual rainfall of only five inches, twelve fell in not 
more than 24 hours in 1902. (I. G. XXII. 394). The mortality among the 
horses was most probably due to the outbreak of some epizootic disease in 
consequence of the Prince’s camp having been laid under water by the 
rain or the floods in the river. 

III. 419, 1. 20. Janjdn which teas stated to be eight miles from Mtiltan. 

The distance is given as <>3^ ‘ forty Kuroh ’ from Multan in the 

Z. N. (11.61, 1. 8), which must be correct, as Tulamba is said to have 
been thirty-five Eurohs — seventy miles, according to Dowson, p, 413 ante. 

‘ Eight ’ must be meant for ‘ eighty.’ If ‘ eight ’ is correct, it may roughly 
represent the distance not between Multan and Janjan but between 
Tulamba and Janjan. Janjan, Sahwaland Asiwan have not been identified. 
They are believed to have disappeared on account of the changes in the 
courses of the rivers. (Raverty, Mihran, 283 and note). 

III. 421, 1. 10 from foot, I left Ajodhan on my march to Bhatmr, 
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and passing hy Eudandk, I halted at Khahs 
Kotali. 

Of, the corresponding passage in the Z N at 488 mfi'a and Dowsin’s 
note there. The existence of any place named Eudanah seems doubtfal, as 
no ohe, not even Eaverty, who stands up for this reading, has been able to 
spot it on any map or say where it is to be found The alternative reading, 
“without crossing or passing over the river” is also, as 
Dowson points Out, manifestly wrong, as ‘ the Gharra or Ghara runs be- 
tween Ajodhan and Kotali and mtist 6e crossed on the road to Bhatner’ I 
suggest that or ^ ^ J J is a copyist’s error for J Eiver In the B 
IjText of theZ.N the sentenceruns thus ^ 

“Having crossed the river of Ajodhan, 
which IS one of the greatest rivers of Hindustan, he alighted within the 
precincts of Khahs (Kotali).” Nizam-i-SKami has almost the same words 
(Folio 133 a, 1 1) It seems to me that this tangle is due to some copyist 
having read the word wrongly as The phrase 

IS rendered at 485 infi a as ‘ a strong river fortress but really signifies 
‘ a great river ’ in the sense of river or river-bed occurs often in the 

Z N, (II. 49, 1 9 , 64, 1 7) Eaverty says EZhalis Kotah is now known as 
Pir Klalis (Mihran, 394 note), P calls it Khahs Kol (I 156, last hne) 
III. 422, I 10 He [Dili Ghain[ had assembled a body of Rajputs, a 
class which supplies the most renowned soldiers of 
India 

This mention of Eajputs here and on pp 423, 426, 433 and 472 infra 
IS exceedingly suspicious. There is no reference to Rajputs either in 
Yazdi, Nizam-i-Shami, Mirkhwand, Khwandamir or any other old history 
of Timur The tnbal designation is not used in any Persian history or 
chronicle which can be proved to have been written before the 16th 
century. Dowson says that he has not translated these extracts from the 
original Persian version of Abu Tahb Husaim, but from the later 
recension or revision made by Muhammad Afzal Khan It is therefore 
not easy to be sure that these references to Eajputs wore not interpolated 
by Afzal Khan If they can be proved to exist m the first, i e Abu TMib’s 
own recension of the Malfuzat, they would furnish convmcing internal 
evidence of its fabrication Timur could have known nothing of Eajputs 
III 426, I 3 from foot Auzan Hand Baghdadi, 

It IB ‘ Auzan ’ also at 491 infra, but Auziin in the Z N. II 75, 

1 3 f f The word means ‘ tall, long ’ The man was so called probably on 
account of his unusual height His real name must have been Mazid. 

IIL 427, I 10 And passing bi/ the fo) f of Fi) oz, I ai rived at a town 
called Sarsuti 

This is not * Hisar Firuza but a place called Firuzibad which was 
situated only a few miles west of Sarsuu (or Sirsi), Timur’s next stage 
Hisar Piruza lies at a distance of about sixty miles B. S B. of this 
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Firuzabad. (Mihran, 288, 267 note). Barani also tells as that Firuz Shah 
Taghlaq built a fort near Bhatner, which was called Firuzabad (566, 1. 11), 
and it is the place which is called Firuzabad-i-Hami Khera by Shams-i- 
Siraj. (354 a7}te). According to the T. M. also (126, 1. 4; E. D. IV. 8 and 
note), one of the Sultian’s canals was carried from the Ghaggar to Sarsuti 
{Sirsa) and thence to Ilarni or Harbi Khera. Here, ‘ Harbi Khera ’ is an 
error for ‘ Harni Khera ’. The village of Firuzabad-i-Harni Khera still 
exists and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa, according to the Hissar 
District Gazetteer. 

III. 428, I 14. I marched from Fathabdd and passing by the fo7't of 
Rajabpiir, halted in the vicinity of Ahruni. 

Eajabpur or * Qil'a-i-Rajab as it is called in the Z, N. 11. 78, is said 
by Elliot to have been partly in Eatia and partly in Fatbabad. (Races, 

II. 132). Ratia is shown in Constable 25 A c, and lies about fifteen miles 
north-east of Fathabid. Raverty thinks that Rajabpiir must be the village 
of Ryepoor, 11 miles N. E. of Fatbabad on the route from Fatbabad to 
Ahroni. (Mihran, 2SS note). None of these identifications is quite satis- 
factory, as neither' Ratia’ nor' Ryepoor’ bears much phonetic resemblance 
to Rajabpiir. Ahroni was a Mahal in Sai'har Hisar Firuza, Siiba Dehli, 
(ii?n, Tr. 293). It has now reverted to its original name ‘ Ahirwan’, the 
tcflo being pronounced as a consonant and not as a vowel. The name is 
said to be derived from the Ahir tribe. (Elliot, Races, II. 133). A village 
called * Ahrawan ’ still exists at a distance of about five miles from Ratia 
and it is provided with a Branch Post Office which is subordinate to 
Fatbabad. Tohana (1. 23) lies about 20 miles east of Ratia. It is now a 
station on the N. W. Railway, 

III. 438, 7. S. [R had been said] that in the battlefield, they [elephants] 

could take up the horse and his rider with their trunks 
and hurl him into the air. 

The writer has evidently in mind a passage in the Tdinkh-i-Yamtni 
of ‘Utbi, who describes how in the battle with Ilak Khan, one of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna’s elephants seized the Khan’s standard-bearer in his 
trunk, flung him up into the air and then catching him on his tusks, tore 
him into two pieces, while other riders were hurled down from their mounts 
and trampled to death, (Lahore Lith. 283; see also Habibu-s-Siyar in 
E, D, IV. 172). Yazdi has a direct quotation from Jurbadhaqani’s Trans- 
lation of ‘Utbi. (Z. N. II. 146, 1. 3). See Dowson’s note to 512 infra. 

III. .439, 1. 8. His right wing was commanded by Mu%nu-d-dln, 
Malik Eadi etc. 

The command of the right wing is given in the Malfiisat to Mu'inu- 
d-din and Malik Hadi and of the left wing to Taghi Khan and MaHk ‘Ali. 
The positions of the commanders are just reversed in Dowson’s version of 
the ^fai'nama. Mu'inu-d-din and Hani (or Hati) Khan are stationed on 
the left, while Taghi Khan and Malik ‘Ali Hauja are placed on the right. 
(498 post\ The B. I. Text agrees with the Malftisaf. (100, 1. 4), Mu‘inu-d- 
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din and Ham Khan cannot be identified, bnt’jfaghi B3ian (or T^gban Khan, 
as Nizam-i-Shami calls him, at Pol. 140 a, 1. 9), may be Tagbi Khan 
Tarkbacha-i-Snltani of the T II (Text. 170, 1 9, B D IV 38) 

III 443, I 11 Fazlu-llali was Valal and Natb of MalUi Khan 

Pazlulla Balkhus mentioned in the T M (Text, 160, 1 8,E D IV 31), 
T A (127, 11 1-3) and P (155, 1 8), ns one of the partisans of Nasirn-d-din 
Nasrat Shah, the rival of Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who bestovred upon 
him the very high title of Qutlugh Khan Sbams-i Siraj says Pazlulla was 
Naib-i-Mustaufi, Deputy Accountant-General or Auditor-General, in the 
latter part of the reign of Piru/ 8hah Tughlaq (482, 1 7 1 f ). 

III. 444, Z 20 The Klinlha,icith my name, was repeated in the 'piilpits 
He does not say that coins were struck and Tazdi also is silent 
on the point If any were stamped, the 3 ' must have been exceedingly few 
Kodgers assures us that no gold or silver pieces have been ever found The 
only com he had ever seen was a small copper piece or ‘ Damn', as he 
calls it, with the words j J jc on the obverse and 
on the reverse He states that the ‘ Damn ’ is now in the British Museum 
Collection. (J A S B XLII (1883), Pt i 59, 62, 63), 

III 449, I 6 *Alau-d-din Naib~Karkari retiii ned to my camp 

(Z N II 127, ) 5 f f ), t c. envoy, deputy, vaVil, 
representative of Shaikh [a], the Kukar Cf 505 post, where he is spoken of 
as “the deputy of Shaikh Kukan " Dowson’s ‘Shaikh Kukari’ is really 
‘ Shaikha Khokhar’ [or, perhaps, ‘ Gakkhar ’] The confusion is due to the 
common error of reading a ‘ vav’ as a ‘ le ’ 

III 449, 1 13 Bahadur Nahn sent to me two white parrots which could 
talk well They had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah 
and had lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since 
“A white parrot with black beak and legs,” probably a grey African 
parrot or cockatoo, had been brought from over the seas as a present for 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq (Shams, Text, 387, 1 2) The two birds sent by 
Bahadur Nahar must have come into his possession along with the other 
belongings of Abu Bakr Shah, the ill-starred grandson of Sultan Piruz 
'Abu Bakr had to fly from Dehli and take refuge at Kotila in Mewat, 
with this Khanzada leader, who had the baseness to surrender him to his 
enemy in 793 H (T M Text, E D IV. 25) The ‘ Tughhk Shah ’ mention- 
ed here must be Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I and not Tughlaq Shah II The 
latter was a pageant who reigned for only six months, just ten years 
before Timur’s invasion and there would be little or no pomt m the state- 
ment, if applied to him Cf Tazdi, who states more explicitly that the birds 

had stii vit^ed from the time of Sultan Tughlaq Shah (605 infi a) 

^ y a-i'U j\m jt 

Z N II 128, 1 3 Parrots have been known to live for sixty and even a 
hundred years The English newspapers reported some time ago the case 
of a parrot which had passed its century 
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III. 449, 1. 10 from foot. I arrived at the village of Kaiali, 

The distance from Dclili is stuled as about 14 Kos. Katali (1. 23) is 
Katha in Baghi)at. ‘Alui-d-diu Khalji crossed tlie Jumna at Katha. 
(Baraiii 2-iG, 1. 2). Katha lies about 20 miles north of Dchli. Bagbpat or 
Bhagpat, which is mentioned a few lines lower down, is about 30 miles 
south-west of IMirat and about 35 north of Dehli.(I. G. VI.190;E. D.VIII. 
149 nofe). It is shown in I he I. G. Allas, 31 A 2. Asar is Asara or Asaura, 
a village about ten inilos north of Bdghpal. (See the Post Office Guide). 

III. 449, ?. 9 from foot. Bahadur Naliir icith his eldest son, named 

Kalnash. 

Dowson notes that the Z, N. reads ‘ Kaltfish’ and ‘ Katash,’ I propose 
to transpose the second and third letter in QaViash and read ‘ Qailash’, 
a not uncommon Hindu name even now. Bahadur Kahar was a recently 
converted Jadon Bajpul (I. G. XII. 401 ,* Crookc, T. C, III. 233), and it 
is not at all unlikely that his son had a Hindu as well as a Muhammadan 
name. This ‘ Kailash’ may be identical with Iqlara or Iqlim-Khau, son of 
Bahadur Nahir. (T. IL Text 175, 170, IS1=E. D. IV. 41, 44, 45). Thornton 
mentions a place called ‘ Iklimpoor ’ in Gurgaon district, which may have 
been named after this Iqlim Khan. 

III. 450, 1. 9. Jlyas Afghan and his son, Maulana Ahmad Thanesari. 

The B. I. Tc.xt of the Zafarnama gives the names as “ Ilyas Afghan 
and the son of^faulana Ahmad Thanesari ” (II. 129, 1. 10 and 140, 1. 4 f. f.) 
and Nwam-i'Shami has exactly the same reading (Polio 142 a, 1. 10), whidi 
must be correct, though Dowson again erroneously speaks of Maulana 
Ahmad as the son of Ilyas Afghan, in his translation of thcZ.N.at 506 2)osf. 

This Ilyas Afghan is, most pruhablj’, the Malik Ilyas [or Ilmas] 
who hud been a slave of Sultan Piruz (T. A. 127, 129 ; P. 1. 155, 159 ; B. I. 
267=Tr. 3G2) and was an adherent of Nasiru-d-din Xusrat Shah. He was 
posted in the Dutib and is said to have joined Nusrat Shah after Timur’s 
return. (T. M. Text, IGO, IGl, 167=E. D. IV. 31, 32, 3G). Maulana Ahmad 
Thanesari also can he identified. He was one of the most learned men of 
the time of Sultan Piruz and is mentioned in Shaijdi ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s 
“ Memoirs of the Poets and Philosophers of Dehli” as a distmguished 
literary character whose poems in Arabic bore convincing testimony to 
his eminent talents and genius. (E. D. VI. 4S7). He was a pupil of Shaikh 
Nasiru-d-din Cliiragh-i-Dchli. His Qasida-i-Dalirja is universally recog- 
nised as a classic. Ho was in Dchli when it was sacked by Timur and is 
said to have been taken prisoner but afterwards released. He died in 820 
A. H. and is buried at Kalpi. (Houtsnia, E. I., IV. 738). This leaves no 
room for doubt and shows that it is absurd to speak of the Maulana as the 
son of Ilyas [or Ilmas] Afghan, the quondam slave of Piruz. 

III. 452, 1, 13. J arrived . .... at Pirozpur. 

Elliot says that this Pirozpur was a town or village in the pargana 
of.Hastinapur in his time and lay on the bank of theoZd Ganges or.Budfa.' 
Ganga. The Ganges has left its old bed and does not now flow past 
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Pirozpnr, which is stated to have been about twenty Kos below, z e south 
of Tughlaqpur (Races, II, 28 and 130). But it may be the place which 
Thornton mentions as ‘ ITcrozopoor *, m the distnct of Muzaffarnagar, 
half a mile from the right bank of the Ganges Lat. 29° 30' N, Long 
78°-2' B There is another ‘ Berozepoor ’ in Saharanpur district also, 45 
miles N W of Mirat, Lat 29°-37' N , Long 77°-3l', but it is too far north 
and too far also from the Ganges and cannot be the place meant 
III 452, 1 8 fjfom foot I marched up the riier fot a distance of fifteen 

Kos toioai ds Tughlikpur. 

This Tughlaqpur is not the Tughlaqpur before mentioned which was 
near Safidon This place was m another and different distnet It is the 
Tughlaqpur which is mentioned as a Mdl^al of the Sarkar of Saharanpur 
in the 3m (Tr II 292) Elliot states that the chief town of the pargana 
of Tughlaqpur in his days (circa 1840) was Nurnagar and that it was so 
called because Nur Jaban was said to have resided Jiero for some time 
He adds that the pai gana was also known as Globardhanpur (Races, II, 
181) There is a ‘ Noornagar ’ on the route from Muzaffarnagar to 
Hardwar,22 miles noith-east by north of the former town Lat 29°-41' N, 
Long 77°-69' E (Thornton) Gobardhanpuris now one of the fiveparganas 
in the Muzaffarnagar talisil of Muzaffarnagar district (I G XVm 92) 
Tughlaqpur and Nurnagar arc now included in the pargana of Pur 
Chhapar in the same tcdisil They he oust on the borders of the pargana 
of Qobardhanpur I am informed by a local authority that the villages of 
Tughlaqpur, Nurnagar and Gobardhanpur he 17, 22 and 28 miles re- 
spectively north-east of Muzaffarnagar town 

HI 453, I 13 They put every living soul to the swoi'd, thus sending 
them through water to the fires of hell 

This pi rase occurs again a few Imes lower down and Dowson observes 
in his Note that " Timur was evidently proud of this savage oest ” But 
the ‘ jest ’ IS not Timur’s at all and there is nothing to be proud of 
about it It IS only a hackneyed, rhetorical tag, a translation of an 
old Arabic epigram, jl’ 1* , which is found in the Quran. (XXVI 

26) Pharaoh and his army are there said “ to have been drowned and made 
to enter fire ” for their sins The identical expression is used by Mmhaj 
(T N 169=E D 323) for the Khokhars who were drowned in the Jhelum 
after the battle with Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din-i-Sam Amir Khusrau says 
of the same invader that the sword which he struck against the Eai of 
Qanauj drowned him in the water through waves of fire 

'Ashiqa,p 48, verse 8. 

And the hemistich ^ A “ By that same watery way, 

he went to hell ”, is cited twice by Budauni He quotes it once m his 
account of the fate which overtook Kulehand of Mahaban after his defeat 
by Malpnud (I 14, Tr. I 24) and agam in connection with the catastro- 
phic termination of the meteoric career of Pir Muhammad Khan 
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Slurwani in llio \vnlcrs of the Tiipti nficr his sack of Burlianpiir. (Test, 

II. 51 =Tr. II. 47 anrl K, D, V. 27.5 note). T!ii.s cntcliponny antithesis or 
mot.aphor occurs also in Y.ascli who says of the G.abrs of Mirat that nil of 
them “ went hy the ford of the water of the sword to the fires of hell”. 

win re he sny.s that the Siyiili-posh Kafins went to the fires of hell by the 
road of the water of the sword, ^ ^ 

III. 463, /. 11. I Pucaiuprd at the vJllngi' of Jhhrnli, in the country of 

Miyhpur, ]S!c,rt doyt I nwrehed four Kos and halted 
nl the village of Shikk »S'nr. 

M.ayapur is tiic name of an old ruined town or suburb between 
llardwar and ICmikhal, sontli of the former. It is Cvallcd ‘Moyu*lo' by 
Jlictin Tsan-tt [or Ytian-Chwang]. (Re.al, he. 1. 11)7*8). Cunningham derives 
the name from the old lompicof May.idcvi which it contains. (A. G. 1.352). 
It is mentioned in connection witli the htlk of Bard.xr (Hardw.ar ?) and 
Bijnor for I’injor] in the ’,1'. N. in E. D. 11. 853. See also Thid, 334. 

Bahrah is spoken of .as "a dependency of Bakri, well-known as the 
enintry of Miy.apur”. (513 infra). Bakri is most probably the modern 
Bhogpnr. Bhogpur and Baghr.a arc mentioned .as parganaf; in the SarJedr 
of .Sah vrnnpur. {.din, Tr. IL 221). The town of Bhogpnr lies about 
ten miles south of Hard war and the pargann of Dbogpur comprised 
the eastern portion of .Twalipur, including Ilardwrii* itself, in Elliot’s 
time. {Rsees, II, 121)). The village of Baghr.a .vhich was four kor from 
Shikk'Sar is not ca'-ily identified. It may be ‘ Badhcra’, a village which 
lies about five miles .sauth-c.asl of .Snrsiwa,* .‘^hikk.Sir ’ is Shigg-USarshioa. 
The town of Birstwa lies about ten miles wcsl-norlli-wcst of Saharanpur 
on the route to Arnlnla. L.at. 30°-2' N., hong. 77^29' E. Constable, 25 B c. 
8hiqq is not a part of the proper name, but a common noun signifying 
‘‘ a gcogr.i pineal or tcrrilori.al division or administrative area ”. 

III. 464, 1.7. 2’hcn I again mounted and on the morning of the loth, 
I found myself beltcccn two mountains, one the Svcdlik 
mountain, the other the Kxiha mountain. This teas the 
valley {darra), arid it teas exceedingly strong. 

I venture to suggest that * Kiika’ is a miswriting of ^^Karka, 
7. e. Gargu. It is the Gagar range of our G.a-sotteers which is also called 
Gargachal or G.irgachah It runs • long the districts of Almora and Kumaon 
and presents a lino of liighcr clf'/ntion limn .any ranges between it and the 
main ridge of t.ie Central Himalayas. (1. G. XII, 121). The ‘Darrah’ 
or v.allcy between the Siw.ilik (the Sub-Himalayas) and the Kuk.^or 
Garga hills (the Outer Himalayas) was, probably, Dehra Dun or the 
Kyarda Dun in the south-east portion of Sirmfir State. (I. G. XXIII. 21). 
III. 469, 1. 3. After marching six Kos [from Mansar], I encamped at 
the village of Balia. 

Mansar and Baila still exist as villages and lie north-east of f 
modem town of Jammu. I am indebted to the Governor of Jammu i 
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the information that Baila is about ten anrl Mansar thirteen Kos from 
Jammu itself. Both be on the route from Kingra to Old Jammu, which 
was situated about one Kos north-east of the modern town. An old fort 
still stands on the ancient site 

III 4*70, 1 4. MulJa Nuru-d-dln had returned to the village of JalTian 
The reading in tlic B I Te\t (IT 1G4), is dW Itecte, Chibhan, the 
old name of Bhimbar (Cunningham, A G I 184,^iin, Tr II 347 njte). 
Chibhan or Clubhal is the country of the Chibhs, which extends from 
the Manawar Tawi or Malikani Tawi to the Jliclura, (I, G XV 100) 

III 471, I 19. I commanded that they should attach and plunder 
the toion of Jammii and the village of Manic 
‘ Mann’ is a misreading of ‘Bao ’ Jammu and Bhao or Bao be on 
opposite banks of the Tohi or Tawi, a small stream which 301ns the 
Chenab at the foot of the hills They aie said to have been founded by 
and named after two brothers (Cunningham, A G I 183). Bao is shown 
in Constable, PI 25 A a 

III 475 , 1 10 from foot He {Khizr Khan] took refuge with Ahodan 

governoi of Bay ana 

also in the Z N II. 176, 1. 8 f f , but the person referred to is 
Shams Khan Auhadi, who was Amir of Bayana from about 
from 800 to 819 H (T M in B D 17, 37, 49) His descendants continued 
to rule in Bayana for many years and are frequently mentioned in the 
histones of the pcuod. The ‘ nisba’ may be derived from Aubadu-d-din. 
lil’ 482 , 1 1 An account of the victory teas engi aved upon stone, mth 
the date of the month Ramazan 800 B , together with the 
date used %n the localtUj 

Sharafu-d din does not say any such thing at all Timur could have 
known nothing of the " date [or special ora] used m that locality,” or the 
peculiar chronological system of the Kafirs or Kators, even if they had 
possessed any The words of the ^afarnama are b ji/' > 

n. 25, 1 3 “ And the history of that glorious holy war whieh had been 
waged in the blessed month of Eamazan 800 H was engraved upon a 
stone %n that same spot, along with the date ’» The mistake 

IS due to the erroneous interjection of an tzafat after Cf Dowson’s 
own translation of the corresponding passage and the mscription in the 
Malficzat, 405 supra, where Timur is said to have given orders for 
recording the fact that he had reached the country by a certam route in 
Eama?an 800 BL and there is no reference to any “ date used in that loca- 
lity ” may also mean the actual day of the month of Eamazan 

800 H. on which the conquest was completed 

Masson was inclmed to think (Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
etc 1. 200-1) that a structure which was m existence in his time, a little 
to the north of Najil (in Kafiristan) and known as the ‘Timur Hisar’* 
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was the fort on tlie river wliicb Timiir destroyed after it had been 
abandoned by the Kafirs and that the inscription must have been en- 
graved near this place. Sec also Holdich, Gates of India, 367. 

III. 487, Z. 17 from foot. Shailcli Munaioioar and ShaiJeh S'ad. 

S'harafn-d-din (Z.N.II.65, 1. 1) and Nizam-i-Shami (Polio 133 b, 1. 3) 
state that Shaikh Munavvar was a grandson [•jrt’] of some Shaikh' called 
Nurn-d-din. 1 venture to identify the latter with Shaikh Nuru-d-din of 
Hansi who was the spiritual preceptor and guide of Shams-i-Siraj. (T, P. 
81, 1. 3). Nuru-d-diu was the son of Shaikh Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar and 
Sultan Piruz once paid him a special visit, with a view to persuade him to 
transfer his abode fromHdnsi to the newly-founded city of Hisar-Piriiza. 
{Ih. 131 ; 302 supra). An anecdote connected with PirQz’s interview with 
Qutbu-d-din, the father of Nuru-d-din, is also related by that author, 
(ih. 78-82; 287 supra). Shaikh Munavvar of Yazdi wa':, most probably, 
named after his ancestor^ Qutbu-d-din-i-Muuavvar of Hansi, g. v,, 

Tr. III. 372-3. In the Malfxtcai (421 ante), * Munavvar ’ is called, by 
Dowson, Manua but this may bo due to the ' re ’ having been wrongly 
read as an ‘ alif or it may be a contemptuous diminutive. Shaikh S‘ad 
or S’adu-d-din was a descendant of Shaikh Parid-i-Shakarganj. 

III. 488, Z. 1. [The fort of Bliatner] is surrounded hy the desert of Choi. 

.> ol>l ^ Jx. 67, 1. 4. “On its right 

hand and on its sides, there is a Choi”— a, wilderness or uncultivated 
waste. Choi’ is not the name of the desert but a common noun signifying, 
as Yazdi himself declares, (II. 47, 1. 13) oHV. ‘’an arid or waterless tract”. 
Cf. Dowson’s own translation at 42l ante, where the Choi is said to 
“ extend for many miles around.” 

III. 488, 1. 14. Khalis Kotali, two Kos from Ajbdhan. 

‘ ten Kos ’ in the Z. N. (Text, 11. 67, last line) and also in the 
Malfuzat (42l ante) which must be correct. J-J has been wrongly read for 
•J. P. calls it ‘ Klialis Kol.' (1. 156, last line). Kol or Kolah means ‘ pool’ 
or ‘ lake’, but Yazdi speaks of it as a (68, 1. 2). 

III. 490, Z. 3. He presented .... three Arab horses icith golden saddles. 

(Z. N. 11.71, 1. 10). means ‘nine ’ and the 
number of horses presented was not three but twenty-seven. The. number 
is correctly stated in the M alfuzal (424 ante) as ‘ twenty-seven ’. 

III. 490, Z. 18 and footnote. All the Mss. agree in giving this Muham- 
madan name to his brother. 

Here as well as in a Note to 425 ante, Dowson expresses surprise 
because one brother is said to have had a Hindu, name and the other a 
Muhammadan laqab. But it is common knowledge that this was not, at, 
all unusual in those times. The Hindu Bhattis were, during the 14th ^ 
century, being gradually proselytised under the influence of Muslim 
saints and Sultans. It often happened that while one brother embraced, 
for worldly considerations or from inward conviction, or indifference in 
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matters spiritual, the dominant religion, another held baet and continued 
to adhere to the old faith Mr Grooke states that large nntnbeis of these 
tribes were converted in the times of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji and Qntbu-d-dm 
Mubarak and that in Sirsa, which lies in the old Bhattiyana, the term 
BHatti is commonly applied to any Mnsalman Jat or Rajput, irom the 
direction of the Sutlej, as a generic term (T G II 14) 

But Kamalu-d-din is called * Main ’ and not ‘ Bhatti' in the T M, 
(Test, E D IV 22,28,29) Dowson suggests (IV 22 note) that fhe Main 
are the same as the * Minas but the latter are ‘ Meos found, generally, 
in Gurgaon andRajputana. The Main are a branch or sept of the Bhaths 
The word ‘ brother ’ is used here, most probably, in the loose sense of 
‘ cousm ’ or ‘ relative’ 

The author of the T M must have known that the Bhattis were not 
identical with the ‘ hlains,’ as he calls Khulchain [Dnlchain of Tazdi] 
and his son Hansu [Hansraj ?] ‘ Bhattis while Rai Kamalu-d-din and his 
son Band are invariably styled ‘ Mains ’ (Test E D IV 22, 28, 29, 32, 40) 
Barani also mentions Bhattis and Mains (483, 1 5 f f , 245 Note, supra) 
III 493, 7 20 Amir Sulaiman marched f) om the vicintiy of Miing to 
the neighbourhood of Samana 

Miing is Mung-i-A‘ala or Moonuk of Thornton, who says that it is on 
the Ghagghar on the road from Dehli to Ferozepore, 140 miles north- 
west of the former Lat 29°-49'' N , Long 75°-5T'' E It lies north-east of 
Fathabai (Eaverty, Mihran, 439 and Note) Samana is in Lat 30°-10' 
Nn Long 76°-2(}' E , and about 17 miles south-west of Patiala (I G ) 

III 495, 7 17 This fo) t [Lorn] ts situated tn the Voab beticeen the 
rivers Jumna and Halin The laitei is a large canal 
ichich Sultan Firiiz Shahhi ought from theriver Kalint 
This ‘ Halm ’ is written lu the Z N (H 86, 1 7), and is meant for 
the Hindan (iJ-'^) Thornton states that the Hindan “rises at the south-west 
base of the Siwalik range Its course is divided from that of the Jumna 
by slight elevation of the surface along which the Doab canal extends 
It falls into the Jumna after a course of 160 miles in the north-western 
comer of Bulandshahr district ” The Kalini is the Kalmadi (West), which 
is its chief tributary “Its channel forms an important link between the 
Ganges and the Jumna and water can be passed into the Hmdau from 
the present Upper Ganges Canal ” (I Q XDX 135) 

III 495, 7 22, Maimiin Maishum 

‘ Maimiin ’ only is the name ‘ Maishum’ is an expletive and anti- 
thetical jmgle ‘ Maimun’ means ‘ auspicious,’ ‘ Maishum’ signifies ‘ unfor- 
tunate, perverse, execrable ’, an epithet of revilement which is appended 
here only for rhetorical effect 

III 495, 7 2 from foot He gave aiders that such of the servants of 

Nauhar Khan and of the inhabitants of the place 
as icei e Muhammadans should be set aside 
“ Naukar Khan ” is, like Mnr Khan, a fiction 
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j y 51 ^ i 31 ^ c )^ ^ 

S\iJ Uy . jj. 87 ^ j. 6. “He gave orders that such of the servants of Mallu 
Khan and of the residents of that fort as were adorned by the jewel of 
Islam should bo set aside “ Nauhar EJian ” is a mythieal personage. The 
people referred to were the servants — NauJiar — of Mallu Khan. The 
copyist of the hts.raust have missed out the word Mallu. “ The servants of 
Mallu Khan” are mentioned a few lines higher up on this page, 

III. 498, 1. 7. 77jc soldiers litj toarj of precaution, entrenched their 
camp ichich teas near a little hill called Pushta-i-Sihali. 
Kanshawe thinks that Timur’s camp was on wliat isnowlmown as 
the Kidgc, and that the battle took place on the plain traversed by the 
high road from Safdar Jang’s tomb to the Qutb Minar. (D. P. P. 58). 
Ghiy.asU'd'din Tughlaq had routed Khusrau on the same spot. (Ibid, 250-1). 
in. 498, 7. 11 from foot, 'I he right teas commanded htj Taglil Khan, 

Mir 'An Jlaiija and others. 

Mir ‘Ali IJanja must be ‘Ali Malik of Uccha. He is so called because 
he held tlmt town for Sarang Khan, when Pir Muhammad Jahangir be- 
sieged it. After he had been beleaguered for a month, Sarang sent Malik 
Taju-d-din to his relief, but the Tatar fell suddenly upon this reinforce- 
ment and signally defeated Taju-d-din who was compelled to fly to Multan. 
(T. M. 102, 1. 7=E. D. IV. 32-3). ‘ Hauja’ (Z. N. II. 100, 1. 4) is a 

puzzling perversion of 

III. 502, 7. 2 from foot. A number of soldio's collected at the gate of 

Dehli and derided the inhabitants. 

This is watering down the meaning so very much as to leave nothing of 
the substance. What Yazdi really says is that they assaulted the people of 
Dehli and " fell upon the inhabitants just as wild beasts of prey fall upon 
a herd of deer or as strong vultures pounce upon a flock of feeble birds”. 

^ e kj\lo ai'iU j -U»| ^*>1 j ^ yr j4j«< Cjyi; 

121, 1. 4, J -'■Jj* lT da- f 

According to the Malfhzat also, a party of “ fierce Turk soldiers 

laid violent hands on the goods oMhe inhabitants.” (445 supra). 

III. 503, 7. 2. The tcife of Jahan Malik ‘Agha and other ladies, etc. 

J.I ^ a ^ Cjjr** Ai/^ ^ 

II. 121, 1. 10, “ At that time, tlicir Exalted Highnesses Chalpan Malik 
Agha and other princesses went into the city, with the intention of seeing 
the Hazar-Situn ”. Chalpan [or Jalban] Malik ‘Agha was one of the wives 
of Timur himself and is again mentioned by Yazdi, (II. 186, 1. 6 f. f.). She 
is said to have been a woman of rare beauty and was executed afterwards 
for some imaginary fault. (Houtsma, B. I,, lY. 779). Another consort of 
Timur’s named Tuman Agha is spoken of at Z. N. II. 188, 1. 4. 

III. 504, 7. 4 from fool. J ahdnpanah has thirteen gates, six to the 

north-east and seven to the south-west. 

The bearings are very differently stated in the original. The B.I, Text 
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and the Malfii-at (448 ante) read ‘six to the north-west and seven to 
south-east’. ji c-a s J*_U Jlei jl js 

II 125, ] 8 f f and the Tourist Map of Dchli shows that this is correct 
ni 505 , I 15 Satijid tShanmt-d-din and ‘Alau-d-din whom he 
sent as envoys to the city ofKupila 'reported that 
Bahadur Nthar had made his submission 
Here again, the B I. Text has tHS right reading ‘ City of Kutila ’ 
(II 127,1 4f f) Sec also the ilffll/ardf (449 ante) ThisKotilais 
often mentioned m the T. M , T A , F and B as the stronghold of the 
Mewati chief, Bahadur Nahar (E D IV 24, 25, 27, 32, 53, 75) See also 
the Ain (Tr II, 193), where Kotla is said to have been a fort in Sarldr 
Tijara, Siiba Agra ‘ Kupila ’ is a very different place It is the old name 
of Hardwar or Jlayapur 

III. 506, 1. 8 [The people of Mh at tcei e] boasting that Tarmshai in had 
attached the foi t but was unable to tahe it 
Tarmsharin was the son of Dawa or Dua Khan, and belonged to the 
Western branch of the Jaghatai Khans of Transoxiana He reigned from 
722 to 730 or 734 H. (Tat ihh-i-Bashidi, Tr Ivey Elias and Boss, Introd 
49) B (I 223 , Tr I 305) and P, (I 134, 1 2) both mention the invasion, 
but the former puts it into 729 and the latter into 727 H (See also Zin, 
Tr III 345 A'ofe) As there is no reference to the incursion m Barani, F 
accuses him of having deliberately suppressed the fact with a view to curry 
favour with Sultan Piruz Tughlaq, but the imputation is not at all war- 
ranted, as Barani has mentioned two Mughal invasions in his account of 
Firuz’s own reign, (268 <7nte=Text, 601-21 while P himself, the T A. and 
all the other compilers who have copied their accounts of Piruz from the 
T il speak of only one such irruption. All the Mughal inroads of ‘AJau-d- 
din’s reign are descnbed by Barani, and he has even recorded one or 
two which aie left out by F or some of the later chroniclers An invasion 
in the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I, to which there is no reference 
in any of the compilers is also mentioned by him (Text, 450, 1 8 f f ) All 
the other calamities and disasters of the regime of Muhammad, the 
famines and economic chaos, the revolts and rebellions, the invasion of 
Kumaon and the abortive projects of agricultural reform, are registered 
m full by him; the ferocious cruelty and blood-lust which turned the 
portico of his palace into a shambles, the msane profusion of his largess- 
es and the crazy adulation of and abject submissiveness to the Khalif are 
also descnbed with brutal candour In the circumstances, it 'Seems difScult 
to resist the conclusion that this particular omission must be due to care- 
lessness or inadvertence 

III 514, I 9 Baton Sen had assembled a gieat number of Hindus 
The B I Text absurdly makes speeiQc mention of the Majiis here also 
0.1 ^ i ulj*^** 3 A EL 155, 1 2. 

The terntory of this Ratan Sen was, probably, somewhere m Dehra 
Eun or the Bliarda Euu in Sirmur (I (a. SXHI 21). It is not likely 
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that the Btija had a large number of Jlfftjhs , — Magians or Persian 
Zoroastrians— among his subjects. These apparently unmistakable allu- 
sions to the cxi.stence of colonies of Parsis or Iranian fire-worshippers 
in the rcmolc regions of Northern India arc unhistorical and founded 
on the loose and eonf using use of ‘Majus’ as synonymous with 'Gabr.' 
Musulman authors huddle together under the term ‘ Gabr’not only llindus 
but all infidels, Clirislians included. The word is foisted in hero merely 
for that ‘ alternation of diction’ to which Persian authors attach such 
undue importance and which is chiefly responsible for their turgidity 
and bombast. There is no mention of Mnjtts in the counterpart passage 
of the Mdlfiizat. (463-5 ante). 

III. 518, h 2. Ulja Tomur Tunldtar and Fnldd and Prince Rustam’s 
confidant Zainu-d-din. 

The B. I. Text reads tlic clause differently. i 4-jI 

3 (•'““■> *•^13^*1 ^ (164, ]. 3). 

“ TJlja Tamnr Tuukitar and Qfdadu belonging to the contingent 
of Amir-55ada Puslam and the trustworthy, Zainu-d-din.” Nizarn-i-Shami 
reads the names in the same way. (Polio 149 a, 1. 15) . ‘ Tnnqitar’ is said to 
mean ‘a night-guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud when a prince is 
mounting.’ (B. N. Tr. 464 n.). Zainn-d-din was the confidential agent of 
Timur himself and not of Prince Rustam. 

III. 518, 1. 11. The officers of the Exchequer had called for a contri- 
bution of 100,000 durusls of gold, each durust iceighing 
tico and a half mi sJcals. 

^ j Jhi- Cjjy, ‘d., j3 Z. N. II. 164, 1. 21. 

The Malfiizat makes this " one lak of silver fanJeas, each tanJea 
weighing two and a half Misfcals,” (470 ante). As the Misqal weighed 
between 70 and 72 grs., the Tanga and Durust must have both turned 
the scale at about 175 or ISO grs. One of the meanings of ^ is ‘ coin 
of standard value ’ (Steingass) and the word is used in the Badishah- 
nama of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori (II. 39G, II, 16, 18) for the Muhr, as well as 
the Rupee of full weight {q.v. my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 
99). In the Kashmir chapter of the C. H. I. (Ill, 279), the raonej^ tribute 
demanded from Sultan wSikandar is put down as ‘ one hundred thousand 
golden dirhams but this is not in accordance either with the Malfuzat 
or the Z.afarndma, as the dirham did not weigh 2i misqdls (about 180 
grs.) but was a coin of which the pouderary value varied from about 45 
to 55 grs. It was, generally, reckoned at about j^tlis only of a misqal. P. 
(II. 340, 1. 7 f, f.) states that the tribute demanded was ‘ one hundred 
thousand ‘Alai ashrafis ’ or gold Mulirs. 

III. 522, I, 10 from foot. This place {.the pool] is three Kos from 

Baruja. 

'‘iS 15 " in the Z. N. II. 182, 1. 4, ‘ thirty Kos ’ not * three.’ The context 
shows that ‘ thirty ’ is correct. Timur was riding post haste and * making^ 
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all possible speed In tKe Ualfuzat, he is said to have started fromBaruja 
after noon-day prayers and reached the lake after about sis hours, at even- 
ing prayer (477 ante), which also proves that the distance must have been 
much greater than “ three Kos ” 

in. 522 , 1 8 from foot The officers toho had been appointed to guard 

the way from Naghaz to Bdnu had built a 
bridge 

Babur writes — ^“Four roads lead from Kabul from the Hindustan 
side, one by rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another 
by way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr {var Naghz) and another 
through Farmul ” (B N Tr 206). Naghz is also mentioned along with 
Farmul by Abul Fazl in the Am (Jarrett, Tr. II 399) The name is not 
found on modern maps but the place appears to have been situated on 
the Iryab and was close to, if not identical with, Baghzan (or Bazghan), 
which IS said to have been about 35 Kuroh south south-east of Elabul 
(Raverty,N. A 68) Hamilton (Bast India Gazetteer, Ed 1815, p. 618) says 
‘ Nughz ’ IS about 100 miles S B of Kabul m Lat Zd°~n' N , Long. 69°-28' 
E See my Note on Vol II 147, 1 9 f. f 

III 524 , 1 5 from foot Muhzzu d-din Kaiktibad, King by virtue of 

three descents 

According to Elliot’s rendering of this passage, Iltutmish was the 
grandfather of the grandmother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad and Nasiru-d- 
did Mahmud was the father of his grandmother But the T A (36, 1, 17 
and 36, 1 4) and F, who quotes these very couplets, (I 71, 1 6 and 83, 1 4 
f f ), agree in stating that Balkan was married to a daughter of Iltutmish 
and NasiiU'd-din Mahmud to a daughter of Balkan Subsequently, a 
daughter of Nasiru-d-din married Balkan ’s son, Bughra Khan and she 
was the mother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. Iltutmish must, therefore, 
have been the grandfathei of Mu‘izzu-d-din’s mother (and not of his 
grandmother) and Nasiru-d-din was the father of his mother and not of 
his grandmother See also B (I fc9-=Tr 1, 126, 90, Tr I 129), 

III 524, last line. P; 'aise of the Masjid-t Jam* a and its lofty 
minaret built by Shamsu-d-dln 

Hero, as well as in the Khazdin {ante 69), Khusrau speaks of the 
Masjtd-i-Jdmi'a of Dehli and its lofty minaret (the Qutb) having been bmlt 
by Iltutmish and a similar statement is made by Shams i-Siraj (304, 1 6= 
353 ante). ‘Awfi also avers that the Masjid-i-Jami'a, which he calls Masjtd- 
i-Alfi or the ‘ Mosque of a Thousand Arches ’ was erected by that Sultan 
On the other hand, both these monuments arc ascribed in the Futidiat-i~ 
Firuzshdhi to Mu‘izzu-d-din Sam (383 ante), while Ibn Batuta associates 
them erroneously with the name of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad (697 infi a) 
These asseverations are apparently conflicting, but they are not quite 
irreconcilable. ThcMasoidandthc Pillar were both begun by Qutbu-d-din 
in or soon after 1193 A. C, when he was viceroy of Dehli under the Ghun 
iSultan The first was considerably enlarged and the second really complot- 
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ed by SHamsu-’d-din. In the inscriptions on the lowest band of the first 
storey of the Minar, Qutbu-d-din is referred to only as the Si'pahsalar 
(Cominander-in-Chief) and there are eulogies also of his master and 
suzerain, Mu‘izzu-d-din and of the latter’s brother, Grhiyasu-d-din, But 
the work was only begun by him, and experts are not quite sure that even 
the first storey was quite finished at his death. The second, third and fourth 
storeys belong entirely to Iltutraish and each of them contains inscriptions 
which bear witness to the fact. (Sir J. Marshall in the C. H. I. III. 676-678 ; 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 21-24, 79, 286 and note; Fanshawe, 256-64; T. W. 
Arnold in Houtsma, E. I., II, 1168), 

III, 525, 1. 6 from foot. Hh elephants occupied a breadth of three miles 

at Hapur. 

The ‘Aligarh text (52, couplets 6 and„6) reads ‘Bahapur’ and this 
must be the correct lection. The error is due to the initial letter of the 
toponym having been misunderstood as the preposition ‘ba’. The con- 
text requires all the places mentioned to be in the near neighbourhood of 
Dehli. This is true of Siri, Indarpat and Tilpat, but it can scarcely be 
predicated of Hapur, which is situated about thirty-three miles north-east 
of Dehli. It is now a station on the Dehli-Muradabad Railway and is shown 
in Constable, PI. 27 0 a. Bahapur is mentioned more than once by Barani 
(134, 135 ante) and a village of that name seems to be even now extant. It 
is said to be about six Kos south of Shahjahan’s Dehli {Asar, 1. 15 ; Cooper, 
Handbook for Dehli, 1863, p 92), that is, about a mile south of the 
Okhla Railway Station. 

Ill, 527, I, 2. Bdrbak Khdn-i~J ahan \_was sent against the Mughal^. 

His full name is given as Hizabr Khan, Malik Shahak Lashkar Khan 
by Barani (126, 1. 3). The leaders of the Dehli army are spoken of as Malik 
Barbak Bektars and Khan-i- Jahan in the T. A. (51, 1. 8), and P. (84, 1. 2 f.f .). 
B., following the T. M. (63-64), states that Malik Shahak Barbak was given 
the title of Wazir {Becte, Hizabr ?) Khan at the accession of Mu‘izzu-d- 
din and that of Khan-i-Jahan, when he was appointed commander of the 
expedition sent against ihc Mughals. (L l57=Tr. I. 220). Amir Khusrau 
also speaks of him as “ Barbak, the swordsman ” (D.) (V) and “ Khan-i-J ahan 
Shahak, the breaker of armies ” ((i;^ J^) (Text, 64, couplet 4). In the C. 
H. I. (III. 184), the commander of the army which was sent to repel the 
Mughal invasion is said to have been Malik Muhammad Baq Baq, but this 
Malik Baq Baq was an entirely different person. See Barani, 126, 1. 6, who 
mentions Malik Baq Baq and Malik Shahak’separately. This Malik Shahak 
Khan-i-Jahan [or Azabr or Hizabr Khan] was put to death soon after- 
wards. (Barani, Text. 134, 1. 5: T. M. 55-6). 

Ill, 528, 1. 8 from foot The Jumna tons crossed at Jeicar. 

Jewar is in Bulandshahr district on the route from Koil (‘Aligarh) to 
Dehli and 36 miles north-west of the former (Th.). It is now in the Khurja 
tahsil and lies 20 miles west of Khurja town. Lat 28°-?'' N„ Dong. 77°-34' 
E. (L G. XIV. 102). Constable, 27 C a. It is most probably the ninee. 
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namo of which has been (wrongly) read or written as ‘ Chithr ’ at 346 ante 
III. 530, 7 1 Tie sent Shamsii-d-din Ddbu with a message iniiting to 
peace. 

Dabu { 3 '^) IS an error for 'Dabir’ secretary He is called Shams- 
i-Dabir in the Qiranu-s-S'adain, (Text, p 102, couplet 8). Barani also says 
that Shams-i-Dabir was ordered by Na‘orn-d-din Bughra Bdian to bring 
pen and inkstand and write down the counsels which ho gave to his son, 
the Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din (95, 1 4). Badauni tells ns that Balban made 
Shanisu-d-din secretary (ji^) of the kingdom of Bengal, when it was 
assigned to his son Nasiru-d-din Bughra He also cites one of his QasTdas, 
and adds that Amir Khusrau has spoken in the highest terms of the 
virtues and excellences of Shamsu-d-dln the Dabir in the Preface to the 
QhurratUr-l-lCamal and in the Epilogue to the Jlasht-Bihisht. (I. 94=Tr 
I 134-135) 

III 532, 7 12 The army encamped at Kaiitpur 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is liZaTitpur and this is also the 
form found in Coweirs abstract translation in J A S B XXXIX (1860) 
The right reading may be Kantitpnr, and the place meant Kantit, 

now in hlirzapur, where there is a ford on the Ganges Sikandar Lody 
is said to have crossed the river here {Tdrlhh i-Khdn Jahan Lody m 
E D V 94, 95, T A 162, 1 5, P 181, 1 13 f f , B I 316=Tr A16) 

III 534, 7 13 Which beai s the seal of the Tarkhan pi ince, Jam Beg, 
being, therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old 
“ One hundred and fifty ” must be due to some error m calculation If 
Elliot means Jam Beg Tarkhan — and he can hardly mean any one else— ’ 
the manuscript must have been 250 years old and not 150 only, when EUiot 
wrote Jam Beg died in 1009 A H =1600-1 A C (E D I 252, A. N Tr 
III. 1172 and Note , Am, Tr I. 353) 

HI. 538, 7 11 The rebel [Ghhajii] took the road of Jiibala 

Head ‘ Ohupala’, * e Chaupla It was a Mahal in Sarkar Budaun, 
Suba Delih (Ain, Tr IT 290) There was a ford here on the Eamganga 
(B II 154 , Tr II 158=E D V 507) Elliot says (Races. II 137) that 
Eustam Khan Dakhani founded Rustamnagar in this place and that in 
the time of Parrukhsiyar, the name was changed to Muradabad According 
to the I G (XVII, 429), the name was given by Rustam Khan himself m 
honour of the Pnnee Murad Bakhsh Budaun, where Saltan Jalalu-d-din 
is said by Baram to have encamped, (138 ante) is about 50 miles south of 
Muradabad 

HI 638, I 3 from foot Victory over Alp Ohazi 

This was not the personal name of the man but his title He is the 
theme of several panegyrics in Amir Ehusrau’s second and third Divans, 
the Wasatu-l-Bayat and Qhuri atu-l-Kamal He is there styled Alp Khan-i- 
Ghazi and his father’s name is given as Azhdar Malik (535) Baram gives 
his laqab as Malik Udityaru-d-din (116, L 4 from foot) Alp-i-Ghazi appears 
to have been an old Turk! title and Minhaj says it was borne by Malik 
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Nasiru-'d-Hin, son of Qizil (or Qara) Arslan Saljuqi, nephew of Sultan 
6hiyasu-d-din and Sultan Mu'izzu-d-din-i-Sam. (T. N. 125, 1. 2 f,f , ; 121, 
1. 14 ; 50, 1. 14 ; Raverty’s Tr. 490). Alf or Atb is said to mean in Turki 
‘ man, Kero, champion, brave Ali>ar, ‘Brave man’, is said to be the title by 
which Afrasiab is called in Turki and an Alp-ar Khan is mentioned by 
Juwaini. {Tarilih4-Jehan'Kusha,lLGsX, 1. 92. Vide Sir B.D. Ross’s Note to 
Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. Index, Iv). See also Barthold, Turkestan. 412, 413. 

‘ Baglana ’ (last line), which is said to have been near the Ganges, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Paehlana (q. v. my note on Vol. IV. 60, 1. 14), 

III, 541, 1 . 12. Malik Khxirram, ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik, the Chief Karzbak, 

This “ Karibak ” must be an error for “ Qirbak.” Malik Taju- 
d-din-hQirbak is mentioned by Barani as one of the courtiers of Mu'izzu- 
d-din Kaiqubad (126, 1. 10) and there is a Malik Qirbak in his list of 
the great'offioers of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji (Ib. 241, 1. 8) as well as Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tughlaq. (424, 1. 6), In another place, he speaks of a Malik Qirbak 
holding fourteen offices in the reign of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (379, 1, 12), 
but elsewhere he calls this great pluralist and dignitary (396, 

1. 2). In another passage again, he writes that Haibat Khan was the 
slave and Qarabeg (or Qirabeg) of Sultan Balban. (49, 1. 19, 101 ante). 
In the Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrakshahi also, it is stated tnat Sultan Jalalu-d- 
dinKhalji appointed his brother’s son ‘Izzu-d-din Qarbeg-i-Maimana and 
Malik ‘Iwaz Qarbeg-i-Maisara (Text, 62, 1, 9; see also Ibid, 69, 1, 3). It 
would seem that “ Qirbak ”, “ Qarbeg ”, “ Qarabeg ” or “ Qirabeg ” were 
synonymous or interchangeable and that none of them was a personal 
name. It was the title or designation of some high' military official, which 
existed down to the times of Firuz Tughlaq as Malik Jalau-d-din Dudahti 
or Dudahi is said to have been ‘ Qirbak ’ in that reign. {Ib. 527, 1. 3 f. f.). 
The word may be or y . ‘ Ali Tabataba, the author of the 

Burhan-i-Madsir, says that “ Alau-d-din Hasan Sliah Balimani appointed 
‘ Imadu-l-Mulk and Mir Saku which Major 

King renders as “ Commander of the Left Wing and of the Right Wing.” 
(Trans. 6). 

III. 542, 1 . 6 from foot. Malik Jdnddrbak -Ahmad. 

“ Jandarbak ” is the same as ‘ Sar Jandar ’ ‘ Head of the Bodyguards 
or Lifeguards.’ He is called ‘Ahmad Sarjdnddr ’ on the immediately pre- 
ceding page. (541, 1, 13). These Jdnddrs are mentioned by Ibn Batuta in 
his description of Muhammad Tughlaq’s public audiences. ” At the 
Sultan’s back, stands the great Qabula with a flywhisk in his hand to drive 
off the flies, A hundred armour-bearers stand on the right and a like 
number on the left, carrying shields and swords and bows.” (Gibb, 199). 
These ‘armour-bearers’ are the ‘Jandars’. Baihaqi explicitly states that 
‘ Jandar ’ signifies sword or scimitar-bearer ’. (141, 1, 14). Barani 

also speaks of Sarjdnddr-i-Maimana and Sarjdnddr~i~Maisara, Com- 
manders of the Bodyguards standing on the Eight and of those standing 
on the Left. (454, 1. 7). The Jandars appear to have also carried out tlie 
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sentences of capital punishment and acted as executioners (Barthold, 
Turkestan. 228, 312 and note, 378) Just as ‘ Jandarbak’ means ‘Chief 
Jandar’, so ‘ Shikarbak’ signihes ‘ Chief Huntsman ’ Malik Dihlan who is 
spoken of as the Mir-i-SMkar of Firuz Tnghlaq by Shams, (Text, E D 
295) is called ‘ Shikarbak’ by Barani (582, 11 2 and 10) 
in 544, I 10 from foot 'AshtLa of Amir Khiisrii 

The title is sometimes written also as 'Ishqiya ’ We learn from Abul 
Eazl that this ‘ Masnavi ’ was one of the favourite books of Akbar and was 
frequently read out to him “ On many occasions ”, the historian writes 
in his account of the Emperor’s journey by boat to Bengal, “Mir Sharif, 
the brother of Naqib Elian, read with a beautiful voice the Kitab-i- Ishqiya 
and Has Majesty emerged m^y a time from behind the veil and showed 
tender hearledness ‘^j) and had melted eyelashes ” (A N Tr HI 

125, Text in 88) Mr Beveridge was not able to identify correctly the 
poem referred to He thought it was “ some special book having this title, 
a Kitab-i- Ishqi which is attnbuted to Aristotle, or the Diwan of the poet 
whose pen-name was ‘Ishqi ” There can be little doubt that the Kitah i- 
*Ishqiya which the great emperor could not hear without shedding tear* 
was this fine poem on the tragic loves of Davalrani and Khizr Khan 
III 545, 1 2 Khusru says (infra p 555) that her [Daval Banfs] hands 
icere cut off^ while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body and implies that she was left among the slain, though 
he says not so distinctly Fei ishta asserts that she teas 
taken into Qutbu-d-din’s hai em 

There must be an error here I cannot find in the ‘Aligarh lithograph 
of the ’Ashlqa any such statement about the severance of Havalrani’s hands 
during the struggle between Khizr Khan and his assassins Neither P 
nor B says a word pointing to any such mutilation Both assert that 
she was forced to enter Qutbu-d-din’s harem, but this carries with it the 
implication that she was neither “ left among the slam,” nor mangled in 
the hideous manner alleged It is also extremely improbable that the 
myrmidons who were sent by the fratricide with a view to gam possession 
of her person, should have been guilty of such barbarity and violence 
The only couplet in which there is any lefeience to “ the cuttmg off of 
hands ” is thus worded After describing the decapitation of Khizr Khan 
and bewailing the event in a long interlude, Khusrau exclaims 

^ - j.jy jy i/ “-iiy 

(p 230, verse 9) “ May the hands of the cruel and blood-thirsty one who 
struck off his [Khizr Khan’s] neck with the sharp dagger, be cut off 
111.545,/ 4 In) ishta asserts that she [Davah am] icas taken after 
Kutbu-d din’s death by the villain, Khusru Khan Bai am 
who was intiinatehi acquainted icith the facts is silent upon 
the subject, so that it may be hoped that the high-boin 
damsel escaped that union icith the ‘ foul Pai wai i ichich 
tcould have been icor^e than death 
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Firislita does not say aviy such' thing 'at all cither in the Bombay 
Text or Cawnpore Lithograph. (1. 130, 1, 16). The statement is only one 
of the many unwarranted and misleading interpolations in the Transla- 
tion of Briggs. (L 396). All that he, Barani, Nizamu-d-din and Budauni 
state is that Khusrau married “ a wife” (DJ or or “ most honoured 
wife ” (f-^ fj*-) of Qu_tbu-d-din and that Sultan Tughlaq afterwards severe- 
ly punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted the 
illegal NiJcah or ceremony of marriage. But we Iniow that Qutbu-d-din 
had several wives and neither P. nor any other author declares that the 
wife of Qutbu-d-din with whom Kliusrau went through the ceremony of 
a marriage was Davalrani or Devaldevi. It is not unlikely that she was, as 
he asserts, forcibly laken into Qutbu-d-din’s harem (1. 125, 1. 12 from 
foot), after Khizr Khan’s assassination, but Amir Khusrau, the only 
contemporary writer who mentions Devaldevi, says nothing at all of her 
subsequent fate and there does I'.ot seem to be any warrant for indulging 
in these melancholy speculations and imaginings about her union with the 
“foul Parwari.” Dowson is merely repeating the words of Thomas (0. P. 
K. D. 177 note), but that author’s lamentations on her “ after fate” of be- 
coming "the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans” and his sentimental 
surmises about “ her proud Rajput bl'ood having risen against her union 
with the foul Pariah” have more of the glamour of romance than of the 
dry light of history. Their only foundation is a strained and arbitrary 
interpretation and ampliQcation of Pirishta’s words. In our own times, 
Sir Wolselcy Haig has echoed these imaginary ‘ hopes and fears ’ and 
inveighed against ‘the foul outcaste, her third husband’ (0. H.I., III. 124), 
but both these averments are more than doubtful. There is very little to 
show that Khusrau was an “outcaste” and nothing at all to prove that 
he was her “ third husband.” 

The real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrau belonged is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. The variants in the Mss. have served 
only to mystify and mislead European writers. The form ‘ Parwari ’ is, 
in reality, only a modern perversion. Dowson notes that the name is 
written Barioar [and Baricaran in the plural] in the B. I. Text and Barav 
[or Baratcan] in his own Mss. of Barani. But Baraican is found in the 
B. I. Text also. (490, 1. 5; 619, I. 2). The T. M. has Barav. (Text, 85, 
1. 6 f.f.). Hajji Dabir spells it as Bav and Budauni has Baricar (B. I. 
Text. I. 2l2) but Barav is found in the Mss. (Tr. I. 285, 288 Note), 
Farioar is found only in the T* A. and it is asserted there by way of 
gloss, that it is the name of a tribe resembling the KMdmatiya of his 
own day, who were employed as guards or GhauMddrs of the palace by 
Akbar. (87, 1. 16). 

Guided or rather misguided by this spelling and the accompanying 
gloss, Briggs jumped to the conclusion that this ‘ Parwar ’ must be the same 
as Parwari ’ and Edward Thomas, following Jiis lead, fastened upon it 
the meauing assigned to ‘Parwari’ in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictio'nary. 

47 
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It is defined there as “ an individual of low caste,” and said to be 
synonymous with ‘ Dhed ’ or ‘ Mahar the first [Parwari] being “ a 
courteous or conciliating terra, the second a terra of reviling and the third 
a mere appellative without implication (C. P K D 184 Note). But it is 
impossible to subscribe to this opinion for several reasons 

1 The name is not written “ Parwari ” or even “ Parwar” except by 
Ni7.amn-d-din and his copyist Pinshta Nir.amu-d-din was born and 
educated in Herat. He was not well acquainted with any Indian verna- 
cular and his opinion on a question relating to the intricate and obscure 
nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes is of absolutely no value 

2 Khusrau is stated to have himself come originally from Gujarat, 
his family and relations to have resided in Bahlawal or Nahrwala (Barani, 
Text, 402, 1 6) and his followers are said to have fled to Gujarat after 
their defeat {Ibid, 412, 1 2) There are no ‘ Mahars ’ in that part of the 
country and the ‘ Hheds ’ are not Icnown as and never called ‘ Parwans ’ 
by the people of the province The Gujarati dictionaries do not recognise 
it as a synonym of either ‘ Mahar ’ or ‘ Dhed ' and the meaning assigned 
to it in the well-known 'Jodnikosh’, compiled by Mr D B Kalelkar 
and published by the Gujarat Vidyapith, is " a caste or tribe like the 
Bharvdds or shepherds.” In the circumstances, the invocation of the 
authority of Molesworth on the meaning of a Gujarati word seems out 
of place 

3 Barani states that as soon as Khusrau’s half-brother Hisam [or 

Husam] took charge of the governorship of Gujarat, he gathered around 
himself his relatives and kindred and “ all the renoicned Bartoars of 
G'lyafat” and raised a revolt (397,1 3) Afewpages 

further on, he again employs this identical expresion and declares that 
Khusrau sent his uncle Randhaval, with the Sultan’s permission, to 
Bahlawal, where he recruited ” all the renowned Bartcai b of Oujardt for 
Khusrau’s service ”. (402, 1 9) It is not easy to imagme an author like 
Barani speaking of ‘ Dheds ’ as individuals who were ‘ renowned ’ or 
‘ famous ’ and the application of any such epithet as to ' scavengers ’ 
and ‘ outcastes ’ is ridiculous 

4 Firishta has copied Barani’s statement and adds that Khusrau 
spent all bis resources in mountmg and equipping an army of forty 
thousand troopers (I 127, 1 1) and Sir Wolseley Haig assures us that this 
‘‘corps of forty thousand horse was largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his own despised tribe ” (CHI III 123) It 
may he left to the reader’s imagination to visualise the spectacle of 40,000 
hastily-recruited Dheds, mounted and armed for the first time in their 
lives with swords instead of broomsticks, performing cavalry exercises and 
taking the word of command from Mahar captains and Bhangi colonels 

6 In his account of Taghi’s insurrection in Gujarat, Barani states 
that in the battle near Kadi-Patan, about one hundred of the rebels made 
a funous eharge with naked swords on Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq’s own 
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bodyguard, like Baratem Fidais, [heroes, braves, or paladins], who had 
taken their lives on the palms of their hands. (519, 1. 2) ,0*:' J. 

i j I,;/ j c— .5 ljU Surely, these ‘ Baravan’ 

or ‘Barav’ Paladins could not have been the ‘ foul outeastes ’ whose 
“ touch is pollution to a Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers 
and whose food consists largely of carrion ” I 

6. There is no doubt that Khusrau was able to effect a Hindu revolu- 
tion, to seat himself on the throne and to command all the resources of the 
kingdom of Dehli for more than four months; He could have hardly done 
this even for a day without the support and co-operation of the temporal 
and spiritual leadera of the Hindu community or without having, at his 
back, an army composed, not of Dheds and Mahars, but of the martial 
races of the empire. The idea of high-caste men paying homage to and 
acknowledging a Bhangi as Emperor of Dehli is simply unthinkable. 

7. Indeed, Ibn Baluta states that “ Khusru Khan gathered a troop 
of Indians chosen from among the bravest and greatest ; his brother, the 
Khdn-i-Khanan was among them” (601 infra-, Defremery. HI. 198). He, as 
well as the T. H. (Test, 91, 1. 12) and B. (I. 220, Tr. 294), agree in declar- 
ing that his followers “ fought with the greatest fury, defeated Tughlik’s 
troops and pillaged his camp.” Tughlaq, in fact, was able to retrieve the 
(day only because he attacked Khusrau with a division which he had kept 
in reserve “just when his enemies were busy plundering and scattered, so 
that none remained near Khusru.” We may be sure that the men who 
routed Tughlaq’s veterans were not the “ forty thousand Mahars ” 
officered by “men of their own despised tribe.” They may or may not 
have been “ members of some of the many royal races” of this country, 
but they must have been certainly “men of good stock,” and not 
‘ outeastes ’ and ‘ scavengers ’. 

The uncertainty of the Semitic script makes it impossible to deter- 
mine now the true reading of the caste-name. It has been suggested that 
jlj*. may be an error for Jb’.[Puar, Paramar],but this is abare possibility 
and nothing can be built upon such an unsupported conjecture. But it 
may be safely said that the Parwari theory is untenable and must be 
abandoned. 

III. 546, 1 , 10 from foot. And took from him fourteen hundred elephants. 

The number of elephants is certainly overstated by the poet. The 
number given in manuscripts of the contemporary Taju-l-Madsir is one 
hundred or three hundred (E. D. II. 223), and Ibn-al-Athir makes it only 
ninety. (J6. 251). Fakhru-d-din Mublrakshah, another contemporary 
authority, also puts it at one hundred. {Tdrlkh, Ed. Ross, 23). But it is 
stated by Ibn-al-Athir (E. D. II. 251) that Jayachand’s treasure was so vast 
that 1400 camels were required to carry it. Perhaps the poet’s memory 
has played him a trick and he has mixed up the number of the camels 
which carried the treasure with that of the elephants captured. 
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III. 548, 7. 21 The ttco Turk Khans tcere suddenly captured hy a 
Hindu servant of the Court 

The ‘ Hindu servant ’ was ATahk Nayak Akhurbak, who commanded 
the Debh army on this occasion {IChazain, Tr 72 ante , Baram, 320, 1 12, 
T A 8, 1. 12). F IS most probably wrong in stating (I 114, 1 9 f f ) that 
the Dehli generals weio hFalik Naib and Ghazi Italik Taghlaq, though he 
IS followed in the GUI. (Ill 110) The fact that this Malik Akhurbak 
IS styled Nayah may indicate bis Hindu descent or parentage 
III. 548 , 1 6 from foot One [of the Mughal leaders] was 1 ihu 

The name is written Tabu {par Tibu) in the ‘ Aligarh tei.t, p 62, verses 
1, 4 and 9 The paranomasia on and leaves no room for doubt as 
to the third letter being a ‘ be ’ and not a ‘ ha ’ See my note on Vol IIF 
74, 1 1 ‘ Ti7iu’ is, peihaps, only a typographical error for ‘ Ti&u’. 

Ill 550,7 7 from foot There was another Ediin those parts [M'ahai], 

whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brah- 
min, named Pandyd Guru 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh test is very different and the word 
* (jFuru’ does not occur anywhere in it 

dU- y 
y'j* tp,- ^ {Sy s li*" 

- 4-,^ 4-> L. \j 

“ On land and sea, he had full authority and he was a Brahman 
named Bir Pandyd He had many cities on dry land as well as in the 
sea, and he had specially chosen Pattan and Mahrhatpun [Madura] He 
had made Pattan his place of residence and the idols and temples were 
in Mahrhatpun. ’ ’ EUiot’s Manuscript must have wrongly read J 
instead of in the first couplet. Sir Henry’s translation is responsible 
for putting Dr Ayyangar on a false scent and tempting him to hazard 
conjectural identifications of this ‘ Pandya, Guru’ with some “other 
Pandyan prmce’,’ or with “ the Mahant or chief priest of the temple of 
Eameshwaram’' (S I M I 100 and note) 

III 551, 7 3 from foot. Bdi Karan . .fed to seek the protection 

of Sankh Deo, the son of the Pdi-Bdydn, Bam 
Deo 

The names of the two sons of Eama Deva are given by Sir W Haig 
(C BL I III 113) and other authors, as Shanhar and Bhim. This is due to 
their having followed Briggs’ translation of P , who calls them ‘Shankal 
Dew ’ and ‘ Bheem Dew’ (I 367), but in the ‘Aligarh text of the poem which 
18 stated to have been prepared after collation with several Manuscripts, 
the elder brothems sj^oken of as ‘ Singhan Dev ’ 

^*>1^ T j .5 T aA. - jy, yp ut^** oyi p. 86, verse 10 

And a^ain, _ ^ ' 

"V* 1.1 tjl ^ ^ iji^^ '-*^1 p 86, verse 1. 

And Smghan’s younger brother is not 'CaUed Bhimdev,' but Bhilam Dev,' 
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by tHe poet. 

0-* V. •*' ^y. ^ •> ^ 

jU j\j oW*; - ji^ (»^.‘t; j“‘>l j>. p, 86, verses 2-3. 

Note that the metre also requires (*ht; and the lines cannot be scanned if 
\vG read (»n‘l There can be little doubt that Shankar, Shankal; Sankh 
and Bheem or Bhhn are all wrong and that the princes should be called 
‘ Singhana’ and ‘Bbillama’. A reference to the Djnastie list of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri shows that one of the most distinguished and capable 
rulers of the family was named Singhana. He conquered almost the whole 
of the kingdom of his predecessors,— the "Western Chalukyas— and reigned 
from 1210 to 1247 A. C. (Duff, 176, 191, 310). And it appears from the pe- 
digree of their kinsmen and predecessors, the Yadavas of Seunadesha that 
Bhillama was a favourite name among them also and was borne by not less 
than five kings of that house. {Ibid, 310). In fact, Bhillama V of Seuna- 
desha was the same as Bhillama I of Devagiri who founded the later 
d 3 masty about 1189 A. C. and was the fifth ancestor of Eamadeva. {Ibid. 
165 ; E. H. I. 392-93 ; see also I. G. XI, 200). 

On. 1. 17, ‘ Ulugh Khan ’ is an error for * Alf ’ or ‘ Alp ’ Khan. Ulugh 
Khan had died several years before. 

in. 553, 1 . 16. The marriage of Kliizr Khan with Deioal Rani. 

Khusrau says that the younger daughter Daval Eani was only sis 
months old when her mother Kauladevi was captured and sent to Dehli in 

1298 A. C. ^ \ ij, 4« 'Ashlqa, 

82, 1. 13). He also states that she was eight years old when captured. (Test, 
93, verse 5=552 infra). It is said in the C. H. I. (III. 113) that the marriage 
took place in the summer of 1307 A. C., that is, about Zi-l-q‘ad 706 A. H., 
but there must be some error, as Devaldevi would have then been only a 
child of about ten and it would be absurd to ascribe to her at that age 
the sentiments which the poet puts into her mouth. The fact is that Deval- 
devi was married to Kbizr Khan some months after his union with Alp 
Khan’s daughter in Ramazan 711 H. and this stands out clearly even from 
Elliot’s summary. Sir Henry does not mention the exact day or month on 
which the'T’agheli beauty was married to Khizr Khan, because the actual 
date is not specifically recorded in the original poem, but the ceremony must 
have been performed after 1st ^i-l-ljij ja 711 A. H.=9th April 1312 {'Ashiqa, 
161, 167, 216) when she was about fourteen years old. The date 1307 
A. 0. (706 A. H.) is given by Khusrau and Firishta as the year of 
Kaffir’s first expedition to the Dekkan. Devaldevi was captured, F. says, 
towards the end of that year (1. 116-117), but he does not state anywhere 
that she was married to Khi^r Khan in that year. The year of her 
capture would seem to have been confused with that of her nuptials. 

III. 554, 1. 1. When the Stiltan recovered, Khizr Khan set out on his 
expedition to Hatdnpur. 

The place is called jy. h:* Hatnapur, in the ‘ Aligarh text. (235, verse 
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1) 11. c.nlK u ' Ilnin Tptir ’ 0 } ''I. J07, Tr. 1, 200 nnO jVr>f#‘) Jbn 

Jhifin tint Khi/i Klmn v.cnt tc» i(, one joiinicj from 

Dclili (n 1). 111,001), v.liiol) jnnyl)f Honpnt, 2-5 Tjiilte jioUh of DdiUntul 27 
nnlo4 joullt of runijirt. llritnniuir or Hivtiuipur mu t he nf'nnt for 
Htisliunpur, uluch Ikj* »u tli( MMuam tnhnl of M)rnt drlnct. 22 milti 
north of Mjrnt, on llu in’lil hrnl of thr Btuhil > f|'nn^;^ or Old lK:d 
of tlio fi’ntn'of, 11 '^lini|iiir o fpolni of 'n llntni m the Vojoiohif- 
'J'nirtnlh {B I) 1 10') The mmo j*- unlli'n .n*. ‘ Hriln lunr * in tlic Im 
(Tr 111 70). but ch‘'ulict^ U j . spilt Ur '’tin Ip-ir (Ihid 11 25S) 

III 555, f. 7 from fool A'/o r hlmn thi'n orflrrc'! n mnft'i' nilal ':trran‘ 

to ptnci j/K nrnr th> nnu nitrf ofhtr loic 
Tiusp irnf^riph hns liren misplni'rd mj] di lo'' it('l from its context in 
lliH iKiUblalion. It IS nh.iird to .senhv* to or pul into the month of Kliirr 
Khun ntu such older nftfr the (}r<;cripti>in of thr 7 ji>n rfrrj^ of himself 
ami his brothers and the recjrd of the mhiiinotinn of t'mr hfcifs bodies 
The passrijo roallj occurs tounrds llic bpj’innjm'of the iioem in the chspl'-r 
entitled , — (Tost, 57*11) 'Iht. pool '.sjs th t the I’riiiccscat 

for him and rcqiu-stcd lnni to srntc a jkjcti on tlic •^tor} of Ins loses and 
Rase him a or ‘ V Tale of Woe.’ svlncli uss smite n not in PerMnn, 

but in Hindi, (p dl. \o^^ps 'l*r>) Tin-, rcfircncc to tlic sernaerhr tongue 
Rises bim an opporlumls for inlrotlucing the disquisition on the berutics 
of the laiiguaec of the indigenes svhich follosss here on p .'50 It also 
has been ssrc.,lcd out of its real position and pitciforhcd at the end of 
the stor>, though it js le Uly a part of the Inlrodiiclion or Prologue 

The fact is that the description of the mnrdcr m the .Suiiplcmont or 
Epilogue of the Losc-stors and the 019 lines constituting it svcrc com- 
posed after the compklion of tlic original poem or Lose .Story itself 
in Zi-l-q‘ad 715 II (p d07, scrscs 1-3) As Khusrau states that he took 
four months .md sonic d.ij., to compose this Ifn^nnri, his inters ic.c 
ssitb the prince must he dated m Jamadi II 715 II , srhen ‘AHu d-dm 
ssas still ahvc- As Ivliirr Khan svas murdered in 71S II., the Epilogue 
describing that tragic esent must have been svritlcn about three jear: 
after the completion of the original poem 
III 556, f 9 The prevalent lanoitage<; of Jioi and Jiam 

The ‘Aligarh test has the better readings, svhich are “ Ilai ” and 
“ Rum ” fjki <lia I j Aic— ^ jo (fXj vJUjj p .^2, verse 2 

The comparison is betsveen Hindi, the mother tongue of the indigenes, 
and Persian and Turin, the languages spoken in Rai and Rum, the native 
lands of the rulers The rhjmc also leaves no doubt that the right reading 
is Rnm Rai was the capital of the Mcdcs and one of the most ancient 
cities on earth It was said to have been the birth-place of Zoroaster’s 
mother and was for long the chief scat of the 2k)roastnan hierarchy It 
was situated on, what has been for ages, the chief highwaj in Asia between 
the East and West, and its rums he about ten miles south-east of Teheran. 
The Arab geographera speak of it as * the mother of cities’ f • oud 
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it is mentione'd Here as tHe arcHetype of tlio culture and civilization of 
Persia. Read Bum for Bam on 1. 3, p. B57 also. 

III. 556, 1 . 4 from foot Be lolio has placed only guavas and quinces 

in Ms throat icilh- say it is like jihjuhe. 

THe words in the Text are 3 (p. 43, verse 6), which mean 

‘ pears and quinces ’. There are very good grounds for holding that the 
guava is an exotic fruit which was introduced into India only by or after 
the advent of, the Portuguese. There is also no doubt that the word itself 
is derived from the indigenous name of the fruit in the language of 
Guiana. Sir George Watt states that is tlm common pear, Pyrus 
Communis ; ‘rr'is the apple, Pyrus Malus; and^^.' is the quince, Oydonia 
Vulgaris. (Commercial Products of India, p. 910). In the list of fruits 
given by Abul Pazl in the /Vtn, the ^3j'‘\ is included among the “ fruits 
of Turan Blochmann in his Translation substitutes ‘ guava ’ (Tr. 1. 65), 
but there can be little doubt that this is an inadvertent error, “a careless 
rendering of an ambiguous word ”, as Yule puts it. (H. J. s. v. Guava). 

III. 557, 1. 5 from foot. The accession of Kuthu-d-dln MuharoJc on 

Sunday, the 24th of Muharram 716 H, 

Khusrau gives Sunday, 24th Muharram 716 H., as the date of Qutbu-d- 
din’s accession. It was Sunday, 18th April 1316, according to the Indian 
Ephemeris. P. (1. 124,1. 13) gives Sth Muharram 717 which must be wrong. 
The C. H. I. gives 1st April 1316 (p. 291). Sir Wolseley has followed P. 
and taken the date as 7th (or Sth) Muharram, but the year as 716 If. 1st 
'April 1316 was a Thursday, not a Sunday. 

III. 561, 1 . 15 from foot. By sending the canopy idiirhash). 

The Durhash was not a ‘ canopy ’ but “ a staff, club, mace, bludgeon, 
pole or baton with which they keep the mob from pressing too close in 
public solemnities.” It literally means ‘ Have a care ! Stand back ! Begone ! 
Give way! Keep at a distance!' So says Richardson in his Dictionary. 
The Ghlydsu-l-Lughdt describes it as a double spear, a spear with two 
horns or branches which was used in ancient times for keeping the people 
at a distance during royal marches and processions. Manucci tells us that 
when the Begam Saheb (Shih Jahau’s daughter, Jaban Ara) and other 
great ladies left their palaces, they were escorted by cavalry and infantry 
and eunuchs who pushed on one side every one they found in front of 

them The men servants held sticks of gold or silver in their hands 

and called out, ‘ Out of the way ! Out of the way !' ” (Storia, 1, 220). These 
men were in fact the ‘ gurzbardars ’ (mace-bearers) of Bernier and 
Tavernier. Barani states that the Diiridsh was borne by the servants of 
great men on the shoulders when their masters went out (136, 1.4) and 
the T. M. speaks of it as a two-branched ornamented baton. 

III. 5S3, 1. 6 from foot. I'hey can tell the future by the breath, of their 

nostrils. 


This is a reference to the Stoara-vidya, a most curious method of 
divination which is mentioned only in Hindu literature, and seems to be 
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nnknovm elsewhere Abul ITazl describes it as “ the extraordinary science 
of predicting events by observing the manner in which the bteath issues 
from the nostrils.” His disquisition on the sub] ect extends to six pages 
in Jarrett^B translation {Uln, Tr IH. 232-237), There is a reference to it 
also in the Travels of the Italian, Pietro della Valle, 'who appears to have 
been greatly impressed by what he learnt about it “ The Indian Qioghis ”, 
he writes, “have a curious way of divining by the breathing of- a man, 
wherein they have indeed many curious and subtle observations, which I, 
upon trial, have found true,” He informs his readers that “ they have a 
book on the arts of divination, entitled * Damerdbigiaska’ ”, and that he 
hoped one day to gratify the curious reader with a sight of it in a trans- 
lation ” (Travels, Ed. Gray, I 108 , Old English Translation of 1665, 
pp, 56-56) His editor, Mr Gray, admits his inability to say what 
‘ Eamerdbigiaska ’ stands for and the name, as pnnted, is certainly 
corrupt I venture to suggest that it may he a muddle or perversion of 
‘ Samudrikashastra the general designation m Sanskrit of the pseudo- 
sciences of Physiognomy, Palmistry, Auguries from birds and beasts, the 
breathing of a man and other modes of vaticination 
III 564 , 1 26. The helUtes who had accompamed him [Earpaladeva] 
also afforded food to the flames of the infernal regions 
The mention of this custom by Amir Khusrau is worth noting and 
confirms what is said about it by Sulaiman, Mas'udi and other old writers 
(See my note on E D I 9) This immolation of male servants and 
dependants appears to have taken place even after the fourteenth century 
and there is a reference to it in the Travels of Duarte Barbosa (o 1516) 
He observes that when the King of Narsynga (Vijayanagar) dies, four 
or five hundred women “ throw themselves into the fire and many men 
who are his intimates are also burnt with him ” (Tr. Dames, I 216-7) A 
still later example is recorded in the Maastrurl-Umara, the author of 
which notes that when the news of the death ofRajaRamdas Kaehhwah 
in the Bangash province was received atRangata near Agra in 1022 A. H , 
fifteen wives and twenty followers burnt themselves m the fire along with 
his turban (II:' 156-7) 

III 565, Z ^ He [Anangapdla] fixed a hell by the side of the two lions, 
^ in order that tho'se who sought justice might strike it 
The Bell of Jusifee is an institution associated with the name of the 
Sasaman emperor Khusrau Anushirvan The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, 
says that it was a custom in China for every governor to sleep with a 
bell at his head, communicating with a handle at the gate, which any one 
claiming justice was at liberty to ring The statement is copied by 
Idrisi (See^ Yale’s Cathay, Ed 1866, p evi) The Mughal emperors 
Humayiin {AJebarnama,! 361=Tr I 651)7 Jahangir (Tuzuk.'Vr I 7) 
and Muhammad Shah {8iyaru-l-Mutaakhirin, Tr Reprint, I. 230) are all 
said to have imitated the practice Khasrau refers to the tradition that 
Anangapala had revived the Persian custom Ibn Batuta makes the identi- 
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cal statement aliont Iltutmisli (591 infra) and Ke also speaSs ol tlie lion- 
statues. Both legends are, probably, apocryphal, but this is just tlie sort of 
thing that makes a strong appeal to the Oriental imagination. Amir 
Khusrau’s fable of a famished crow ringing the bell and appearing as a 
complainant is found-in different forms in the folklore of many lands. In a 
variant which is associated with Naushirvan’s Bell of Justice, the suppliant 
is a donkey. iShjasatnama, Ch. V. Ed. Sehefer, 35-37 ; Bomb. Lith. Pt. i. 
42-4; ‘Awfi, Jatoainiti-l-Hi7cayat, I. vi. No. 390, J. H. p. 154). In theG^es^a 
Bomanorum, the animal which rings the Bell of Justice set up by the 
Roman emperor Theodosius, is a serpent which had been driven out of its 
hole by a toad. (Tale GV, Tr. Swan, II. SO; Bohn’s Edit.,p. 182). In another 
analogue, the redress is sought by jackals suffering from the winter’s cold 
and the king is, according to Manucci’s version, the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir (Storia, 1. 164), but in Tod’s Bajasthan, the same story is told of 
Rawal Lakhan Sen, a simpleton who sat on the throne of Jaisalmer from 
1271 to 1275 A. 0. (Ed. Crooke, II. 1210), 

III. 584, last line. Each of them amassed a treasure amounting to 
seventy babins. 

Dowson tells us that this habin must be * Banbi ’, which in Hindi 
signifies ‘ a snake’s hole’ and in Hindu belief “ snakes keep guard overbid- 
den treasure.” But it is not necessary to go so far afield for the real form or 
meaning of the word, which should be read as cxi. Balm (also written Wain), 
i. e. tank, cistern. Tlie Gujarati form is Wdv, the Hindi Bao and Baoli and 
all these forms are derived from the Sanskrit Wayi, i. e. a well, stepweU 
etc. This author has just told us that the Hindus are “ accustomed to dig 
pits for the reception of their hoards and some of them form an excavation 
in their houses like a cistern for that purpose,” This ‘ Babin ’, Becte ‘ BaTin ’, 
is that very pit or cistern. Indeed, his own definition of it as “ a large 
cistern, into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four 
sides,” leaves no doubt that what he means is not a ‘snake’s hole’ but a 
tank or stepwell. Dimishqi’s contemporary, Ibn Batuta, also writes thus : 

“ Here there was a bain, which, in their language, means a very broad well 
with a stone casing and steps by which you go down to reach the water.” 
(Gibb, 218; Defremery, IV, 13). And the emperor Babur informs us that 
he " directed a large Wain to be constructed, ten gaz by ten. In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well having a staircase 
down it. Wain!’ (Memoirs, Tr, Erskine, 342). There is an earlier descrip- 
tion in Alberuni’s India also, which is, imfortunately, too long to quote. 
(Tr. II. 144). Ibn Batuta tells us that Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I had 
eonstru^ed in Tughlaq'ahid such a tank (or Bain) and had'-molteu gold 
pour^ into it, which became a solid mass and was afterwards dissipated 
by his son' Muhammad. (Defremery, III. 214). ‘Abdur-Razzaq also informs 
us that in the Treasury of the King of Vijayanagar, there are chambers 
with excavations in them, filled with molten gold,' forming one 
' (E. D. IV. 109). These tanhs or excavations must be the Balins 
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BalGfn and the Bah'ins of Djmishqj, 

HI 586, 1.4 But [Ihi Bathtn] Ruhmjucnthi frll into disgrme for 
having vtrilecl an obnoTjoua Shailh 
Ibn Bnliita tell*! us that the name of the obnoxious Shaikh for 
visitinp; whom he unwitlrnply incurrcfl the displc.asurc of the Sultan was 
Shihabu-d'din The Shaikh's offence, according to him, was that he had 
refused to take ofTicc under Muhammad and lived for jears in an under- 
ground dwelling which he had constructed for himself near Dchli On 
being summoned again to court, he openly branded Muhammad Shah as 
a tyrant and when ho refused to retract his statement, he was executed. 
(Gibb, 302 Notes, Dcfrcmcry, III 293-S) It is worth noting that the 
T. M (Text, 116, 1 5) and Budauni loll a very similar anecdote about the 
ShaikhrSda-i-Jam B has copied it from the T M and tells it thus "They 
say, that one day Sultan Muhammad came on foot into the Court of 
Justice of Qdzi Karadlu-d-dm, S idi'-i Jahan, and said, ‘ the Shaikhzada-i- 
Jam has called me a tyrant Scud for him that he may substantiate 
his cliarge of tyranny against me When the Shaikhzada was 
summoned, he confessed to haenng said it and on being asked for the 
reasons, pointed to the Sultan’s pracliec of "handing over to the 
csocutioncrs the wives and children” of offenders The Sultan remamed 
silent at the time, but ordered him soon aftei-wards to be bound and sent 
to Danlatabud in an iron cage He was afterwards brought back to 
Dchh and cut into two pieces in the Sultan's picsenco". (Ranking, Tr 
I. 318, Test, I 239-40) There can be little doubt of the identity of the 
two stones and of the two men This Shaikhzada-i-.Tam is mentioned by 
Baraniand he issiiidtohaicbcenhoslilcto the Saint Nizamu d din Aubya, 
whom Muhammad Tughlaq held in the deepest reverence It ls also stated 
that be had been set up as a rival against Nizamu-d-din by Qntbu-d-din 
Mubarak (396, 1 7 f f), lie was a descendant probably of the Saint, 
Shaikh Ahmad of Jam or Zam, a town in Quhistan, which lies about 96 
miles S E. of Meshhed (LEG 356) 

IH 587, ? 5 from foot The foot post ts thus arranged Bach mile is 

divided into tin ee equal parts called dawab, 
tchiidi signifies one-third of a mile 
Ibn Batuta seems to have misunderstood the matter The Indian word 
‘ D[h]awa ’ does not mean " one-thud of a mile ” but ‘ mnner ’ Barani tolls 
us that in Sultan 'Alan-d-din’s time, o i e runners, were posted at 

every half or quarter-mile (203 onfc=Test, 331, 1 1) At page 244 again, he 
states tliat when famine prevailed in Slalwa, the posts [Dhdwa] had gone 
off the road XTest, 481, last line) This word ‘Dliawa’ is used in the same 
sense in two other passages (Text, 330, 1 18 and 447, last line). Bndauni 
informs ns that Muhammad Tughlaq “posted a chain of ‘ dhawa,' that is 
to say, Fdiks or runners, as guards at distances of one Kurdh along the 
whole road from Dohli to Deogir” (Text, I. 226, Tr 302). Wassaf 
also declares that foot-soldiers (otherwise, pdiks) are called m the Ian- 
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guage of the people of India ‘ dakk’ ” \dhamh7\. (43 ante). ‘ Dhava 'is the 
llaraAi form of the Sanskrit DliavaJca, runnel’, from Dliava, to run. I 
have suggested elsewhere that the Anglo-Indian “ Dawlc ” may be derived 
from the same source. (See my “ Notes on Hobson-Jobson ” in Ind. Ant. 
LVin. 1929, 5. y. Dawk). 

Ibn Batuta's error may have been due to his ignorance of the Indian 
vernaculars. One of the many meanings of in Arabic, De Goeje tells 
us, is ‘ the distance at wliieh the human voice can be heard.’ (Ed. Bihurdad- 
bih, Test, 188, 1. 11 and Notes, p. 211). This may be about one-third of a 
mile. It would seem as if the Moor had confounded the Arabic D'aioa 
with the Marathi DMva. 

111. 587,1.3 from ioo'^^'^he toall loliich surrounds Dehli is eleven 

cuiits tMcJc.' - . - 

Yule complains (Cathay, Ed. Cordier, IV, 46) that the dimensions 
which Ibn Batiita gives of tlie Qutb Minar are absurdly exaggerated, but 
there is no over-statement here. Sir John Marshall bears witness to his 
accuracy and says that the fortifications of Jahanpanali are some twelve 
yards in thielmess. (Monuments of Muslim India in the C. H.I. III. 587). 
The word which has been rendered as “Cubit” most therefore have been 
used for the Indian ‘ Gaz’ or ‘ Yard ’. 

HI. 588, 1. 13. The people Itnoicn by the name of Samirah do not eat 
icith any one, and no one must look at the m ichen they eat. 
The reason was, most probably, the superstitious -dread of the ‘ evil 
ej'e ’ of the ‘ liver-eater ’ or J'i-, g.v. E. D. I. 331 and my note. The 
author oith.Q Maasiru-l-U mar a says that this ^ is also called 
JDam. This is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Dakini, and the Gujarati 
cf I-’ Dakan. (III. 313, 1. 3). The Samirah are of course the Sumras, but 
Ibn Batuta has mixed them up with and used the term also for their rivals, 
the Sammas. 

III. 590, 1. 15.^ Jlfhe city of Dehli teas conquered in o8i {1184 A. D.). 

I read the same date inscribed upon the mihrab of the 
great mosque of the city. 

The exact date of the conquest of Dehli has been the subject of dispute 
for more than seventy years and is still a moot point. Indeed, two divergent' 
dates, ',1191 and 1193 A. C., have been sponsored very recently by 
Sir Wolseley Haig and Sir John Marshall within the covers of one and 
the same {volume of the Cambridge History of India. (III. 42 and 575). 
But whichever of them, whether 587 H. or 589 H., is correct, it is certain 
that Ibn Batuta’s 584 H. is wrong and impossible. Ibn Batuta must 
have read the inscription incorrectly from a distance and supposed the 
units figure to be instead of ^ or (0. P. K. D. 22-23 Note)! 

HI. 597, 1. 14 from foot. It teas this prince {Mitiezu-d-dln Kaiqubad] 

who built the minaret of the Northern Court 
_ of the great mosque at Dehli which has no 
: • equal in the tcorld. 
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Hero njiani, two ‘jimjlnrly Rounding nnme.': Imvc milled llic Moor Tho 
MinnrolJS, of coiir<Jo, UioQuIb, hnl Ihn Bafuto Iiaaconfu'Jcd Mu‘;//u-d-(l}n 
Kniqub.dd and Min/zu-d-din Mu}iammnd-iM$,un, whose viceroy, Qmbn- 
d-d5n Admit began and eroded tlio first slojcy of the great Tower 
iFnfuJiht,2B3 inf) n) Sir Jolin Maishnll (C JI 1 III r, 78 note) obseivc, 
that "two aliorl N.igari loctads of 1109 A D carted on the basement 
storey nidicalo tlmt the Mimii was founded m or lioforc Hint >car” 

III B98, 7 4 One of ha ncif/liloit) e sent liimlMifizziHl-djn] sonic food to 
nppense hih hunger, cic 

A Bomewhat similnr talc is found in the T M (59, I 10) and is copied 
by B Mu‘izzu-d-din is said to have died in caplivil> of hungci and thiist 
It 3s furtlicr slated that the Sultan composed in jirison a gunlrain of which 
tho last two lines aio thus lendcred by Banking "Mj c^o which used to 
BOO the gold of tho mine and the invisible jewel, Today, alas' is blinded 
for lac): of bread ” (Tr I 228 , Tc\t, I 1G5) Tlic anecdote and the \crses 
also nio most probably apociyiihnl Mu'irru-d-dm is said by Barani as well 
ns Ibu Bat ilia and tho olhci chroniclers to have been in tl<c last stage of 
paralysis, for some time before bis death JIis excesses of all sorts bad 
reduced him to a state of mcnUl and physical imbecility and bis compoM- 
tion of a Itnha'i in such circumstances is untlnnlcnblc Tlic quatrain ‘ shrieks 
forgery aloud but it is mlcrcsting to note that tlic popular lumour which 
Ibn Batiifa picked up in the Mtb ccnlurj was still circulating and wcll- 
reraemborod when Ynhyd bin Alimad compiled Ins chronicle in the middle 
of tho IBtb. The story denves no additional title to cicdit because Ibn 
Batuta tells us that be had heard it from an “ eye-witness of the fact” We 
may perhaps vouch for Ibn Batula and postulate that he is not romancing, 
but who will vouch for his ‘ eve-witness’? 

Ill, 598, 7 10 Jle [Sultan Jal du-d-d'm Ftriiz Khalji] binlt the palace 
'' 'which bears hih name 

If Ibn Batuta is referring to the palace which is styled ‘Kiishk-i-PirQz 
(orPiruzi)^ by the Dchli cliiomcicrs, and called ‘Bine Palace’ mDowson’s 
translation, it may bo said with confidence that the Tangiciino is again m 
error Tho Kushk-i-Firuzi is said by Hinhij to have been thorojal resi- 
dence in the reign of Baziyya (Text, 185, 1 18 , E D II 333) It is also 
coitain that it was in tho occupation of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud as well as 
Balban (Ib 197, 1. 20, 208, 1 13, E D 11.312,316). There was also a 
KushIc-i-Sabs, (E D U 345, 882), a KushL-t-L'al (Barani, 178, 1 6) 
and a KushJe t-Sufid (B D. II 306, 338, 340, 342). 

III. 598, I, 13 from foot Deogir tclitch ts also called tho country of 

Kataha 

“Ibn Batnta’s memory for stiango names ”, remarksMr Gibb, “ was 
never of the best” (p 368) And Tulo also observes that this Moorish 
traveller frequently " errs in regard to proper names and sometimes even 
confounds them in a most perplexing manner” (Cathay, IV 45) ‘Kataka 
appears to be a mistake for some such name as ‘ Karpataka ’ or a mis- 
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writing o£ ‘ Kannakara ’ (j^^. In the very next sentence, he avers that 
“ Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of Marhata.” The mention of Malwa 
in this connection, also engenders suspicion, though tlie statement may be 
founded on the fact that before 1344 A. C., in which year Muhammad 
Tughlaq reconstituted the administration of the southern part of his em- 
pire, Malwa and the Dekkan provinces were under one governor, Qufclugh 
Khan, whose head-quarters were at Deogir. Malwa was then made an 
independent or separate province with its capital at Dhar (251 ante) and 
placed under the infamous ‘ AzTz Khuramar.’ Ibn Batuta had then left Dehli. 
HI. 614, 7. 9 from foot. BaMti-d-din GusTitasp. 

“ Gushtasp ” and “ Girshasp ” are frequently confounded by copyists 
in Persian Manuscripts. See my Note on Vol. 11.310, 1. S. B. speaks of him 
as Bahadur Girshasp. (I. 226=Tr. 304). P. calls him Bahau-d-din Girshasp 
and says he was the son of Muhammad's uncle and governor of Saggar. (I. 
135, 1. 18). Barani says just like Ibn Batuta, that Bahau-d-din was the son 
of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq’s sister and was “ Ariz-i-Mamdlik " in the 
reign of that Sultan. (428, 1. S) . Mr. Vincent Smith is mistaken in describ- 
ing him as the sister’s son of Muhammad Tughlaq. (0, H. I, 241). He 
was not Muhammad’s nephew, but his cousin. (T. A. 96, 1. 3). 

III. 616, 7. 1. ■{Jiisjlesh was cooked xcith rice. Some teas sent to his 
children and his wife. 

Some of Ibn Batuta’s stories are undoubtedly tall and his “rigma- 
roles ” about Santons who lived for two hundred or more years and were 
present on one and the same day in Mecca and also Assam (Lee, 197 ; Gibb, 
270) have been justly derided by Yule, Kosegarten and others. This blood- 
curdling tale of Muhammad’s malignity and vindictive rancour may 
appear incredible, but there are parallels in the written “ annals of human 
devilry ”, as well as in popular folklore. The Buranjisov indigenous chroni- 
cles of Assam relate that the son of the Brahman Minister of Nilambar, 
the Khyen King of Kamatapui', seduced the queen. The king put his 
wife’s paramour to death and immediately afterwards invited the father to 
a banquet, made him eat his son’s flesh and then told him the whole story. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 42; see also Ibid, 74 and 160, where two other 
instances of this identical barbarity are recorded). It is also related of 
another homicidal maniac who sat upon a throne in Thatta, Muhammad 
Baqi Tarkhan, that if any of his officers incurred his displeasure, “ he 
was cut into pieces, which were placed in dishes and sent to his house, 
as a warning {Tdrlkh-i-Tdliiri in E. D. I. 280). Similar narratives of 
equally diabolical modes of enjoying ‘ the luxury of revenge ’ are familiar 
to students of storiology. Legends and ballads relating how the Punjab 
hero Rasalu Irilled Raja Hodi, the paramour of his faithless wife. Rani 
Kokilau, and made her eat a fricassee’ of his heart and liver, are “on 
the lips of every bard in the Punjab”. A European analogue may 
be found in the ninth Novel of the fourth Day in Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
This novel is said by competent critics to be founded on fact, on a 
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real event in the life of th'e Provencal poet Cabestan, or the history of 
a cmsader Knight named De Couei and the wife of the Lord dn Payel, 
(Clouston, loc cit II 188-195). 

III. 616, I 21 He placed ShailA '‘Imadu-d-din who resembled him 

under the royal canopy. 

The Shaikh Tmadn-d-din, who is said by Ibn Batnta to have * deputised’ 
for the Sultan and acted as his double, must be the Maliku-1-Mulnk 
Tmddu d-din of Barani, who tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq presented 
to him seventy laks of tangas on a certam occasion (454, last line, and 
461, 1 7 f f ). Ibn Batuta says that he was the uterine brother of Shaikh 
Euknu-d-din Multani and grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakanya 
(Defremery, HI 303, 323) 

III 617, I 3 This [Karachi!] is a vast mountain ten days* 
march from Dehli 

I have suggested elsewhere that this ‘Karachi!’ is either Kurmachal, 
[the old Hindu name of Kumaon] or Gargachal, i e the Gagar hills 
which are a portion of the outer Himalayan range in Kumaon. The 
distance between Dehli and the mountam is put at ten days’ journey, 
i£, about 200 miles Dehli is in Lat 28°-39'' N , Long. 77°'18' E , Almora 
IS in Lat 29°'85^ N , Long. 79°-42^ B , which works out as a map-distance 
of about 176 miles Ibn Batuta says elsewhere that the country possessed 
mines of gold and gazelles which yielded musk (Defremery, EU, 488-9) 
This also points to Garhwal, which has always been reputed for its 
auriferous deposits and its musk There are gold washings in the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi valleys and along the Sona Nadi m the Path 
Dun. (U P Gazetteer, XXXVT, (Garhwal), pp 115-6) The district at the 
foot of the mountain which the hillmen owned but which they “ could not 
cultivate without the permission of the Sultan,” and paying tribute to him, 
was the Terai The two other toponym mentioned in this account, have 
hitherto defied elucidation, probalily because they have been both spelt 
wrongly Ibn Batiita’s Memoirs were wntten, not by himself, but dictated 
orally in 1356 A 0., more than ten years after he had left this country, to 
an African amanuensis who was entirely ignorant of Indian geography. 
He was, at the time, in possession of no notes or memoranda, as all his 
books, papers and belongings had been totally lost in the two ship-wrecks 
which he had suffered on the west coast near Calicut " He relied,” Mr 
Gibb remarks, “ entirely on his memory and his memory was liable to slips 
and confusions He sometimes transposes the order of the towns in his 
itineiary ” (Zoc cif 12), For instance, he places Dhar before Ujjain, instead 
of after it, and Ajodhan after Abohar, instead of before it. (Ibid. 361, 
363). Elsewhere, Mr Gibb states that ” the unfamilianty of the names also 
often leads to strange perversions, especially as Ibn Batuta attemptsto 
reproduce them from memory after a lapse of twenty years” (Ibid. 
358). Thus, he confuses Kaylukan, a small port near Eamnad, on the 
Coromandel coast, with a place somewere m China and transports it to the 
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China Seas {Tbid. 866) and raises up Narwar near Gwalior with Parwan 
near Kabul. In the circumstances, I venture to suggest that ‘ Warangal ’ 
is a perversion, by transposition of the consonants, either of Garhwal 

or of Dewalgarh, the old capital of Garhwa) in the fourteenth century. 
Ibn Batnta has, in fact, “ rendered a strange name by one more familiar 
{Ib. 33). So, JMla may be a miswriting of ‘ Jandia ’ or ‘ Chandia,’ 

f.c. Chaudipur, which is even now a well-lmown place in Garhwal. It is 
also called Chandi and is mentioned as ‘ Chandi ’ in the ShdfijaJidn Ndma 
of ‘Inayatulla. it is there said to be a dependency of Srinagar (the capital 
of Garhwal), ‘ and to lie outside the Dim of Kilagltar ’. (E. D. VII. 107). 
Cunningham assures us that Chandpur or Chandipur was the old capital 
•of Garhwal before the foundation of Shrinagar. (A. G. 1. 356; see also U. P. 
(gazetteer, XXXVI (Garhwal), pp. 155*6). See also my notes on III. 241, 
last line and 464, 1. 7. Chandipur is shown in Constable, 25 C b. 
in. 617, 14 from foot. Only three chiefs escaped— the Commander 

Nalthia, Badrii-d-din Malik Daiilat Shah and 
a third tchose name I have forgotten. 

' Nakbia ’ is the Nikpai Sar-i~daicat-dar (Chief Inkstand-bearer, 
f.fi. Secretary or Eecord-Keeper) of Baraui. (454, 1. 6 f. f.). in Persian 
means ‘of auspicious footsteps’, but this man may have been a Mongol, 
as Nakpai was the name of one of the Chaghtai Khans of Turkestan. 
This Malik Badru-d-din Daulatshah was the son of Malik Pakhru-d- 
din Daulatshah and is mentioned by Barani as Zkhiirhak, Master of the 
Stables, under Sultan Firuz. (627, I. 4 from foot). His father Pakhru- 
d-din was one of the great nobles of Ghiyasu-d-din and Muhammad 
Tughlaq. {Ibid. 424, 1. 6; 464, 1. 11). 

III. 619, 1 . 6. Amir Htisha7ij, when he heard this rumour, fled to a7i 
infidel prince named Burabrah %cho dwelt in lofty 
mountains between Daulatabad and Kukan Tanah. 

This Malik Hushanj cannot be traced in Barani, but his rebellion on 
hearing a false report of Muhammad Tughlaq’s death is mentioned in the 
Tai'tkh-i-Mubm'akshdki (Test, 106, 1. 8) and it is still another point of 
contact between Ibn Batuta and Yahya bin Ahmad. Ibn Batuta informs us 
that Malili Hushanj was the son of Kamalu-d-din Gurg and was governor 
of Hansi when he himself arrived in India in 1334. (III. 143). The district to 
which he fled after the fizzling out of his revolt is explicitly stated to have 
been near Thana, in Konkan. It was, I suggest, the small state of Jawhar. 
The petty prince also, with whom he sought an asylum and who delivered 
him up to the tender mercies of Muhammad, can be identified with a consi- 
derable approach to certainty, although I am not aware of any one having 
attempted to do so. The clue is found in the Imperial Gazetteer. We read 
there, that “ upto 1294 A. C., Jawhar, which lies partly in the north- 
eastern and partly in the north-western part of Thana district, was held 
by a Varli chief. The first Koli chief, Pauper a, also known as Jayaba, 
obtained a footing in Jawhar, by a device similar to that of Dido. Jayaba^ 
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was SQCceeded "by Bis son Mimsab, on whom the Sultan of DeBlj (itnhammad 
Tughlaq) conferred the title of Raja So important was the event in 
the history of Jawhar, that June 5, 1343 A C , the day on which the title 
was received, has been made the beginning of a new era which is still used 
in public documents ” (XIV 87-88) These facts, which are extracted 
from the local annals of the State, show that the Burdbrah of the 
African globe-trotter can be no other than the Koh Paiipej dh who first 
founded the dynasty still ruling in Jawhar It was his son, Nimsah, who 
was recognised in 1343 by Muhammad, perhaps as a reward for the 
loyalty which his father had displayed a few years earher, in handmg 
over the rebel who liad taken sanctuary with him 

III 620, ? 5 And before him [Stilton Muhammad], teas earned the 
Ghashiya or saddle-cloth 

However unsatisfactory Ibn Batuti may be when he “ writes at second- 
hand or repeats what he had heard,” he is accurate in describing what he 
had himself seen. Shams-i-Sira] mentions the • j ^ o k “ saddle-covenng of 
a horse ” among the 21 Stlkas or Insignia of Royalty which could be home 
only by the Sultan (Text, 108, 1. 3) Among the Sebuqs and Mamluks also, 
the royal Ghaslnija — covering for a saddle— was carried before the ruler 
in public processions and was one of the royal insignia (Houtsma, E I„ 
II 142, s V Ghashiya). 
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IV. 7, 1. 3 from foot, TXuiKH-t-HAprz-i-ABKtr 

VOL. IV. FIrOZ TUGHLAQ to MUHAMMAD SUR. 

IV. 4, J. 1. Eistory of the Kings as the events are related in the 

Zafaruama and the Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat Sh'uari. 

‘ ^azrat Saltanat Sh'uari’ is not a personal name, but an encomiastic 
epithet of Saltan Shahrukh. Its literal meaning is ‘ having the charac- 
teristics of a Sultan, or the qualities of a person fit for Imperial sway’. 
This Tarikh-i-Eazrat Salfanat Sh\cari was one of the three works which 
Hafiz-i- Abril is known to have written. The first of them was a Geographi- 
cal treatise or Description of the World, written between 817-823 .H., in 
which a great deal of historical matter also was incorporated. The second 
was a General History of the World, dedicated to Sultan Shdh7'u7ih 
and coming down to A. H, 820, The third a was another General or 
Universal History entitled Zubdatu-t-Taicai'ikh, the compilation of which 
was began in 826 H, and completed in 830, It carried the narrative upto 
829 H, The Thrikh~t~Hazrat SaltanatSh'uari or Tdi'ikh-i-Shdhrukhi is 
the second of these three works and the first Edition of the Zubdatu-f- 
Tawarikh or Tarikh-i'Baisonghoy'i. The only portions which Hafiz-i- Abru 
himself wrote in both these works are the Continuation of Rashidu-d-din’s 
History from 703 H, to tlie accession of Timur and that of Nizarau-d-din 
Shami’s Z.afarndma from 806 to 819 H, or 829 H, (Barthold in Houtsma, 
E. L, 11. 213 ; Turkestan, Tr. 55-56), All the rest is an example of the 
wholesale plagiarism which is only too common in Oriental Literature. 
The passages translated below are taken from a volume containing 
extracts copied from a JIs. of a portion of the Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh which 
belonged to Mr. J. Bardoe Elliot, (Bieu, Persian Catalogue, 183, 421-4, 
991 ; Supplement, p. 16). 

Hafiz-i- Abru’s works are referred to more than once in the Ain, (Tr. 
II. 36 ; III, 1, 212, 326), but Abul Pazl had a very poor opinion of them. 
He even states that he and Banakati “ have indulged in vain imaginings 
and recorded stories that have no foundation in fact ”. (loc. cit. III. 11). 
Judging from Dowson’s extracts, in which the Biyah is said to “fall into 
the sea in the country of Kambaya” and the Jumna to join “ the 
Indian Sea near Gujarat” (p. 4 «n/ra), the author may be said to have 
deserved these mordant remarks. It is due, however, to Hafiz-i-Abru to 
state that Dr. C. P. Oldham thinks that the passage about the Biyah is 
taken from some ancient work and refers to the time when the Sutlej and 
the Biyah jointly flowed to the Rann of Kachh, and the united stream 
was known as the Biyah, (J. R. A, S. 1893, p. 72). 

Hafiz-i-Abru’s lagah is given by Elliot and others as Nuru-d-din, but 
Dr. Barthold points out that this is a mistake due to a statement of Abdnr- 
Razzaq’s and that it was really Shihabu-d-din. (Turkestan, Tr. 55; 
Houtsma, E. I., II. 213). 

IV. 7, 1. 3 from foot. In the yea}' 755 H., the Sultan marched 

' against Lakhnauti. 
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Becte, 754, as in the T M. (B I Test, 124, 112) Firaz really left 
Dehli on the 10th of Shawwil 754 and returned on 12th, Sh'ahin 755 H, 
(Barani, T F 5S7, 596, T A. 114, 115, F L 146, 1 4) The chronology 
of the TariUi-^-MiibaraLsTiahi is not infrequently at fault, in regard to 
the reign of Ehruz Tughlaq. The dates of several events differ from those 
given by the contemporary historian Shams ani some found in Dowson’s 
extracts are, moreover, not always identical with those given by Nizamu-d- 
din and F , although the last two authors have copied their accounts almost 
word for word from Vahya 

IV 7, last line. When he [Sultan Ftruz] reached KtiraLhur, 

The name is wrong The correct reading is ‘ Gorakhpur as in the 
B L Text of Barani, 537, L 13, as well as in the T A (114), F. (L 146) 
and the T. M. (B L Text, 124, last line) The person who is called Baja 
of Gorakhpur here is probablv identical with Shams-i-Siraj ’s Eaja of 
Ghamparan See my note on III 294, L 12 

IV. 8, last line There [at Sarbi-khir], he built a fortified place ichick 
he called Flruzabad 

Barani speaks of this Firuzabad as a town near Bhatner. (666, 1 10) 
It is distinguished as ‘ Firuzabad-i-Hamikhera ’ by Shams (E D III. 354) 
andis identical with the ‘ Fort of Firuz’ of the Zafarnama and Halfusat 
(E D. m 427, 491 q v my note) The -rillage of Hamikhera still exists 
and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa This ‘ Harhi-Kliir F.’s ‘ Sar 
Khetra’, Briggs’ ‘Pery Kehra’, Haverty’s ‘Bin Khera’ (Mihran, 269 
note) and Dowson’s ‘ Hari Khira’ are all copyist’s perversions or conjec- 
tural emendations which are of no value “What Shams calls ‘Laras’ 
(R D ITL ii98-9) is turned into ‘ Arasan ’ by the T JL (126, 1 1), ‘ Eas ’ by 
B L (L 245=Tr 327) and ‘Abasin’ or ‘ Absin ’ by F. L (1. 149, 1. 17) 

IV 9, 7 20 He teas waited upon ifalik ShaiJJizada Bmtdmi tcho 
had left the country by royal command 
He had been really banished from the country He had been a 
partisan of the Khwaja-i-Jahan Ahmad Ayaz and had taken n prominent 
part in the abortive attempt to set up a real or putative son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq on the throne, as a rival to Firuz. (Barani, 5^, L 21, 545, L 8) 
Barani says that he was the (488, L 1) and F, under- 

stands this to mean that he had married Muhammad Tughlaq’s sister’s 
daughter or niece (L 13S, 1 6 i. f.), but accordmg to the T A (105, 1 3), 
he was the husband of the Sultan’s own sister Sir W Haig has followed 
the T. A (C. H. I III 165) The word -si* I ^ is equivocally used in Persian 
for ‘ son-in-law ’ as well as ' brother-in-law ’, as the son-in-law of the 
father is the brother-m-law of the son. Gardezi speaks of Abul ‘Abbas 
ilamfin Khwanzmshah, who was married to Mahmud of Ghazna’s sister, 
as the Sultan’s (Z A. 73, I 14) Mr. Beveridge also has pointed 
out that the Persian ‘ damad ’ is, like the Turki ‘ izna ’, used both for ‘ son- 
in-law ’nnd ‘ brother-in-law’. (A. N Tr.L Errata, p xu) This Sfaaikhzada 
may have been descended from the well-known saint Biyazid-i-Bistimi 
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a perversion of ‘ PadmasiftaZa ’ The jangle of Padmavati most have been 
somewhere near ‘ Padma Kshetra,’ the old Hindu name of Konarak, the 
Black Pagoda, which is situated twenty miles north-cast of Pun (Jagan- 
nath). There is a famous temple of the Sun there, which is said to have 
been founded originally by Elrishna’s son, Samba, who is believed to have 
been cured of his leprosy by the god, Surya (Stirling, Account of Onssa, 
p 143, Nnndo Lai Dey, Classical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, s *1 Padmakshetra) There is a pargono called Padampur, evennow 
in Cuttack district Pun is 47 miles south of Cuttack Khurda is 25 miles 
south-west of Cuttack or 30 miles north-west of Pun and Konarak [Padma 
Kshetra] is about 20 miles north-east of Pun As the Sultan is stated to 
have pursued the Rdja for one day’s march only and then retreated and 
hunted the elephants in the neighbourhood, the forest must have been at 
no great distance from Banarasi (Cuttack) It may be noted that Piruz 
IS said, by Shams, to have gone on to Jagannath, which hes south west of 
Konarak, after the elephant hunt 

IV 11, I 17 There teas in the vicinity of Bardar a hill of earth 
through the midst of tohich a large j iisr flowed and 
fell into the Salladat (Sutlej) This river teas called 
Sarsuti 

Var, Bar war. (T M. 130, L 9) Par war, (F I 147, I 10 f f ) Can 
Jbj* be meant for Rupar? “The Sutlej issues from the Siwahk 
hills into^ the plains at Rupar and the head-works of the Sirhind canal 
are at -Rupar ” (L Q XXITI 18) Thornton also states that at Rupar, 
the Sutlej breaks “through the low sand-stone range of Jhejwan” 
(p 952). Perhaps, this range is “the hill of earth” mentioned in the 
passage The Sarsuti “rises in Sirmur, and divides into two branches, 
the more easterly being called Chitang, the more westerly, the Sarsuti, 
and during great floods, unites with the Markanda, which is sometimes 
described as one of nts offsets” The Markanda runs near Shahabad south 
of Ambala and Ranking thinks that the Salimah of this author is the 
Markanda, (B I 330 note), but the two names bear no phonetic resemblance 

IS, perhaps, a misreading or miswriting of Sanba,or the Sonba. 
The Salima is said ,to have flowed “ on the hither side of the mountain ” 
and this fits in with the river Sonb or Sonba 
IV. 12, I 10 from foot. In 773 B ,2,afar Khan died in Gujarat 

The^ chronology is conflicting and not easy to fix The T 0-H, 

] IB) gives 773 and so also B (L 250=Tr I 333) and Haj 3 i Dabir (898, 

1 8), but F (I 148, i 9) puts the event into 775 H (June 1373-4 A C ) F 
is followed in the C H L, where the date is 1373 A. C (p 182) The 
appointment of Damghani as governor of Gujarat is placed by Yahya 
(p 18, infra), as well as Nizamu-d-din (117, 1 17) and F (I 148, 1 11). 
into 778 H., but Shams dates his revolt in 782 H (497, 1 4 i f ) Sir "W 
Haig does not specify any year, but puts the rebelhon before 1377 A C 
that IS, 779 A. H, (C 'H L 182). A-possible explanation of the discrepant, 
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7 ;my bo that llic revolt or its suppression took place some time after the 
appointment. It is staled by all the authorities to have been the result 
of his inability to fulfil his engagements. The feoffees who rose against 
him did so, probably, after he had been some time in office and when they 
fo\ind his exactions intolerable. 

IV. 12, 1. 8 from foot. Prince Faih Khan died at Kanthhr. 

A slight cliauge in llio iliacritical points will turn this into Kithor, a 
well-known town in the Mawina tahpil of Ifirat district, 19 miles north- 
cast of Mirnt town. (I. G. XVTI. 2.%). Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 13, 1. 7 from foot. The fief of Oudh ... teas placed xmder Malik 

Jliramu-l-Mxtlk and Ilisamn-d-din Naica. 

As only one man must Iiave been api)ointcd as governor, the conjunc- 
tion is redundant and should be deleted. It is not in the B. I. Text. (133, 
1. 5). The name of the feoffee is given as Tlisamu-l-jMulk only byF. also. 
(I. 14S, 1. S f. f.). lifalik Naw.X was governor of Ilultan under Muhammad 
Tughlaq (Barani, 462, 1. 14) and Ifalik Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa is mentioned 
as one of the three great Amirs employed ns commanders of divisions 
by Firuz Shah in his Bengal campaigns. (Shams, T, F. 115, 116, 117, 
lk=E. D. Ill, 295, 29G, 30S). 

This Hisamu-I-^lulk, the fiefliolder of Oudh, may have been either 
Ilisvmu-d-din-i-Nawd himself or his son. He appears to have died during 
the life time of Firuz and his son Saifu-d-din is said to have been appointed 
in his stead as governor of Oudh, (T. M. 134, 1, 8). His sous are again 
menlioucd as having joined Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. {Ibid, 146, 
last line ; T. A. 122, 1. 5 f. f.;, % 

IV. 14, 1. 29. 'Ife built a fortress at Bcoli, seven Icos from Baddun. 

The T. A, (llv^^, 1. 10) reads the name as ‘ Bisauli ’and so also F. (1. 149, 
1. 8). Hajj’i Dahir has ‘ Siuli ’(899, 1. 1) and B. ‘ Babffli ’. (I. 252=Tr.I.335). 
Sir W. Haig thinks it must be the Piruzpur-Iklehri of the Indian Atlas, 
which lies about three miles from Budaun. (C. n. 1. 183 Note). But this 
emplacement can hardly be correct, as B. corroborates, from personal Imow- 
Icdge, the statement of the T. M. as to the distance having been not three 
miles only, but seven Kos, i.c. about fourteen miles. He adds that he had 
seen the place and that it was, in his time, entirely ruined, though the old 
bricks and foundations still remained. (I. 252=Tr. I. 336). Such testimony 
is not easily invalidated and militates with decisive force against the 
proposed identification. ‘Iklehri,’ besides, bears ver.r little phonetic 
resemblance to ‘Bcoli’ or ‘Bisauli’, It cannot be Bisanli, which is 
miles north-west of Budaun. (1. G. VlII. 247). Mr. H, R. KcriT. 
suggests that it is Beoli, a village of pargana Satasi, which is 
old site and nearer to the alleged seven kos from Bndaun than 
(U. P. Gazetteer, XV. 137). On J. 5, the Sultan is said to have 
thc hills of Sahdranpur, after passing through Amb.ila and 
but the B. I. Text of the T. M. (I3i 1. 14) reads Sdnliir, crc 
is undoubtedly correct, as ‘Santourgarh ’ was the capital _ 
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at this time. (See my Note on Vol II 355, 1. 6 f f . ante). 

IV. 16, 1. 2. Khan-i-J dhan sought refuge with KoTca Ghauhan at Mdharx. 

The addition of three dots to the second letter will restore the name to 
Machari, *. e Machen, an old village 23 miles south of the town of 
lAlwar (I.G XVI 224) The Blanzadas of Mewat are said by Mr Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes, III 233), to be converted JadonEajputs Sultan Ihruz 
Tughlaq is stated to have converted and given to one of their ancestors, 
who was named Lakhkhan Pal, the title of Nahar Khan and to another 
named Sumitra Pal, the dignity of Bahadur Khan. The descendants of 
these two men have come to be called Khanzadas (I G Art Gurgaon, 
Xn. 401) Macheri may be derived from Matsy apart, ‘ City of Matsya\ 
the old name of the country of King Virata of the Mahabharata 
IV. 17, 1 1 from foot Amir Husain Ahmad Iqbal lohohad separated 

from the party of {he prince [Tughlaq Shah] was 
made prisoner. . and beheaded. 

The T -A* (119, 1 7 f f ) says, A ^ and so also B. 

(I 255=Tr I 338) “"Who was one of the special favourites of Muhammad 
Shah”. K. says he had joined or united himself with the party of 
Muhammad Shah o'*'! ^ ^ (I 160,1 11 ) The 

B. I. Text reads *y. A ^ (140, 1. 8 ) 

IV 18, 1 3. Orders were also sent to seize 'Alt Khan 

TheB I, Text reads ti'® (140, 1. 7), but tl'® must be a mistake for 
I'j'i- fcJ'e Ghalib Khan, by which name he is called at 23, 28 and 82 infra 
The T. A (119, 1. 7 f f ) and K (I 160, 1 13) read ‘ Ghalib Khan’ here, 
and so also the B I Text of the T M everywhere else. 

IV. 18, I 5 from foot LSfuZfdn Firiiz died] after a reign of thirty- 

seven years and nine months 

The '5. A , B. and P. agree in makmg it 88 years and some months. 
As Piruz aseended the throne on the 24th Muharram 762 and died on 
18th Kamazan 790 H , he reigned really for thirty-eight (lunar) years, 
seven months and twenty-four days Dowson’s Ms may have wrongly 
read«=^* for The B I Text has 3 (141, 1. 11), but the British 

Museum copy reads 3 ^ 5 ** {Ibid, footnote) 
rV. 18, Footnote. He [Firiiz Shah] tons ninety years of age 

This is another averment which is demonstrably erroneous B (1. 253 
=Tr. I 836) and P (L 150, 1. 14) go one better and assert that ho was 
more than ninety, at the time of his death But the contemporary chro- 
nicler, Shams, states that Firuz was bom in 707 H (1307-8 A C ) and was 
45 at the time of his own accession, (E D m 275), fourteen at the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din and eighteen at that of Muhammad Tughlaq 
{Ibid. 274) He must, therefore, have been in his 84th lunar year at the 
time of his death in Bamazan 790 H or September 1888 A. C He really 
Jived for only about eighty-one solar years. Elphinstone (p. 411) and many 
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L 18; 470, 1 19) is explicitly mentioned by Shams as having succeeded 
his father m the olYicc of Mrjstaufl (482, 1. 2). The .Ttinaidi family had 
supplied many great officials to the Dehli Sultans, since the days df 
Nizamu-l-Mulk jJnaidi, who had been the prime minister of Ibak and 
Iltutmish His son Ziau-l-iMulk Junaidi was murdered along with other 
Tajik officials by the mutinous Turin nobles in G34 H (T N m B D If 
822, 325, 331) ‘Aziru-d-din Muhammad Junaidi, \Vho was Chief Judge of 
Gwalior' from 630 H to 635 H , is also mentioned (lire?, 327, 335) 'Ainu-l- 
MulkNirara Jonaid wis made Vazir m 651 H. (Ib 352) 
iV. 21, I 1 The length of the reign of Sultan Tughlik Shah was six 
’ ' months and eighteen dags 

As he was killed on the2tat ofSafar 791 H , this implies that the date 
of his aecbsioii is taken bv the author to have been the 4th of Sh'aban 790 
H. But F (I 151, last line) says that he reigned for fitie months and 


some^days He must have reckoned from 18th Ramazan 790 H ,the day of 
the dedth of Saltan Piruz The T A gives him a reign of 6 months and 
18 day's (122,' 1 2), reckoning, not from the day of the actual demise of 
Pirnz, but from that on which he was placed on the throne with the 
consent and duiWg the lifetime of his grandfather B malces it 5 months 


and IS days (t 2o8=iTr 342) ' 

IV. 22, 1. 7 And Bat Sarvar and other rats and ranas ^joined the 
Sultan {Muhammad] 

' Dovrson notes that the Ms he has used has ' SabTr7 hut that he has 
followed P who calls him ‘ Sarvar ’ here (1. 162, 1 IS) The T A has 
(123, 1 4 f f.) and Hajji Dabir j— ‘Sanbar’ (902,1 2) ‘Sarwar’, 
Shir’ aiid‘ Sanbar ^ arc' all 'impossible names fora Hindu and the correct 
form IS Ar' ‘ burner ’ See my note on 26, 1 3 post P himself spells the 
name as jr** Sanbar at I 159, 1 3 f f and ‘ Sumer ’ at 160, 1 10 
See also Dowson s note on p 50 post Sumer, Samarsinha and Sumersmha 
are still common names Sumerpur is the name of a town in Jodhpur 
(P. 0 G) and of another in Hamirpur district, TJ P (Th. 928) 

IV 22, I 16 Abu Bakr Shah encounter ed him at the village of 
Kundali , 

in the T A (122, last hue) and _P. (L 152, 1 7 f. f) is, 
probably, Kandhla It was a Mahal, m SuiMr Dehli, Suba Dehh (Jtn, 
^ n. 287) Kandhla is now a station on ^the Dehh-Saharanpur Light 
Railway, about 46 miles north-east of Dehli Therplace is called Khondh 
in the CHI III 190, but its situation is not indicated 
IV 23, I 8 Thetwofoices drew up in battle array ai the milage of 
Basina near Pdnipat. 

Bede, Pasina, a village still existing about six miles to the south' of 
Panipat, as the Post Master of Panipat infotma me 
rV. i24, I 9 Mubasiiir JBafib-i-Sultam tw hed against Abii Baler 
, ' Dowson notes that, he has^adopted ‘ Hajib’, the explanatory glo^s or 
conjectural reading of P. (I 163, 1 , 5), tut that the sobriquet is given as 
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‘ Jab ’ in his Ms. of the T. M., ‘ Chap ’ by B. (I. 261=Tr. 314) and ' Hab ’ in 
the T. A. (123, 1. 18). It is -r?- in the B. I. Text of the T. I\I. also. (149, 
1, 10; 160, 1. 3). We have here, perhaps, another instance of the practice 
of abbreviating or contracting familiar titles or sobriquets. ‘ Jab ’ or 
‘Chap’ seems to be an abbreviation of Rajib, just as ‘Janda’ is of 
‘Jtmaid\ This may also explain why Malik Ahmad, the sister’s son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji, was called ‘ Ahmad Chap’. We know from 
Barani that he also was Naib-i-Amir-i-ffaJih. (249, 1. 16). The fact that 
both these men were Rdjlhs and that both had this unusual sobriquet of 
‘ Chap ’ may be a mere coincidence, but it is nevertheless worth noting. 
Another arresting point of similarity between the two cases is that the 
epithet of Ahmad also is spelt ‘ Chap ’ by Barani (246, 249) and ‘ Hab ’ or 
‘ Jab ’ in theT. A. (64, 1. 6). 

IV. 24, Z. 13. So Tie [Abu Bahr Shall] left DeTili, accompanied by 

Malik Shahln, Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan SiiltanU 
and proceeded to the Kiitila of Bahadur Nahir. 

Sic in the B. I. Text (149, 1. 13) also, but according to the T. A. 
(123, 1. 20), P. (I. 153, 1. 3) and B. (1. 261-=Tr. 344), these nobles 
did not accompany Abu Bakr but were left behind at DehlL by that 
prince to look after his interests in the capital in his absence. The 
Text reads |j J* but the compilers have J*>i ji, 

Dowaon says in a footnote that Kutila “seems to be used here 
as a common noun and not a proper name.” But this must be an error. 
Kotla is mentioned as the name of a fortified town in Tijira in the 
Ain. (Tr. II. 193). On page 53 infra, Dowson himself speaks of it as 
“the fortress of Kutila belonging to Bahadur Nahir ”. B. also especially 
states that Abu Bakr fled to the “ Kotla-iMeioat ”, i. e. the (place called) 
Kotla, which was in Mewat. (I, 26l=Tr. 344 and 345). Dowson’s 
inconsistency and error are evinced by the fact that the Kutila mention- 
ed'on this page and on page 25, 1. 6, are both registered as place-names 
by himself in the Geographical Index (Vol, VIII, p. xxvi). Timur is 
said to have sent envoys to the ‘ Shahr-i-Kutila ‘ City of Kutila of 
Bahadur Nahar ’ in the Zafarndma of Tazdi (B. D. III. 505), as well as 
in the MalftizM-i-Timiiri. {Ib, 449). This Kotla lies about eight miles 
south of Nuh in Gurgaon district. (Elliot, Races, 11. 100). Nuh is shown 
in Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 25, Z, 12. They had reached the town of Mahindwdri. 

This is probably identical with ‘Hindwari’ in Mewat in which 
Sultan Piruz is said by Shams to have erected one of his palaces. (E.D. 
III. 354). The KKanzadas of Mewat are known to have been converted 
by him.^ (I, G. XII. 401), The palace of ‘ Hindwari ’ is again mentioned 
at page 67 infra and seems from the context there, to have been situated in 
Mewat. ‘ Mahindwari ’ is, probably, Mandawar, as both the place-names are 
vernacular forms of the Sanskrit * Mahendrapuri ’ or ‘ Mahendrawara ’ — 

‘ Town of Mahendra ’. Mandawar is now in Alwar and lies about 40 miles 
50 
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south-west of Kotla. It is shown in Constable, PI 27 C b 

IV 25, I 7 from foot. And arriving 'at Kutila, he encamped on the 

banJcs of the Dahand ' 

Here * Dahand ’ is not, as the definite article prefixed to it would 
imply, the proper name of a river, for there is none such near Kutila The 
word is the Hindi * Dhapd and it is employed here in the general sense 
of ‘ lake or * largo pool of water ’ Abul Pazl explicitly states of "this 
Kutila or ‘ Kotla’ in the Sarkar of Tijara, that it had a brick fort on a 
hill, on which there was a lalcc four Kos in length Tr II 193) The 
lake or ‘ Dhand ’ still exists and extends nearly tht-ee miles by two and a 
half It lies partly in Nuh and partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts 
join at the foot of the A.Iwai’ hills Vide Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
p.7 ' 

IV 25, last line There [at Etawa], the Sultan teas toaited upon hg 
' Nar Sing 

Dowson says that his“ Ms and the T A. [124, 1 18] agree in reading 
it ‘ Bar Sing ’, which is an improbable name, that P has ‘ Nar Sing 
which IS perhaps right, though ‘Harsingh’ is possible ’’ But reMly it is 
neither * Nar Sing ’ nor ‘ Har Sing ’, but Bit j-' (Vira) Sing He was 
Vira Sinha, the Tomar chief who had made himself master of Gwahor, 
soon after the devastating invasion of Timur See 39 p'ok Vide also 
Crooke, T C IV. 413. Cunningham, Arch Surv Reports II 381 et seq 
IV 26, I 3 Nar Singh above mentioned, and Sarvadharan and Bir 
Bahan, broke out in rebellion 

Hero again, the correct name is * Bir Sing ’ There can be little doubt 
also that Dowson’s Ms of the Tar Mub is right in making two names 
out of this ‘Sarvadharan ’ He says that it leads “ Sabir tea Adharanf 
two names, saying ''Sabir the accursed and Adharan'’ ‘ Sab^r’ must be, 
as I Have pointed out, ‘ Sumer ’ and ‘ Adharan ’ must be “Uddharan”, 
two Hindu chiefs whose names occur elsewhere also in the Chronicles. 

In his chapter on the manner in which Sultan Piruz used to sit in 
State, when he held a Court, Shams states that Baz Sabh^ and Bamt 

Adharan were also permitted to attend and sit behind ZafarKhan 

.Tumor, not on a carpet, but on the bare gij’pund (Text, 281, 1. 8) Hajji 
Dabir states that in 779 A H , Sultan Piruz Ikighlaq had to march in 
person against the Eat Sabir and Adharan who had rebelled in Etawa 
and were, after a battle, compelled to submit (898, 1 16) The T M (184, 
I 1) and T A (117, 1 1 f f ) also mention this expedition and add that the 
wives and children of Eat Sabir and Adharan were all carried nway to 
Dchh and forced to reside there. See also P. (I 148, 1 6 f f ) and B (I. 
251==Tr T 334) who lepoat this. There can be httle doi^bt that they arc 
the Rai Sabir and Rawat Adharan, whom Shams saw sitting humbly on 
t*hc hare floor, behind the other Musalman nobles in the Darbar Hall The 
prefix ‘ Rawat’ indicates that this U^dharan was the younger brother or 
son [of Vira^ Sinha?] or a chief of the second class. 
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In this connection, it may be worth mentioning that local tradition has 
preserved the name of Sumer Snli, who is said to have founded the Chau- 
han house of Partabner, which lies six miles west of Etawah. The Rajas 
of Mainpuri claim him as their ancestor and he is said to have built the 
fort at Etawah, because when bathing in the Jumna, ho saw a goat and 
a wolf drinking water in one and the same place. (Mr. Drake Brockman, 
in the U. P. Gazetteer, Ed, 1908, Vol. XL (Etawah), pp, 129, 206, 220). 
The name ‘ Birbalian ’ also may be identified with that of ‘Eambirbhan 
which occurs in the dynastic list of the Rajas of Mainpuri. {Ibid. p. 129 
Note. Sec also N. W.P. (Gazetteer, Ed. 1876, Vol. IV, p. 370). 

IV. 26, 1. 11. Survadharan attacked the toicn of Baldram. 

Dowson’s Ms,, as well as the B. I. Text, (152, 1, 11), B. (1, 262=Tr. I. 
316) and P, (1. 1B3, 1. G f. f.) agree in reading " Balaram I venture to say 
that it is right. The T. A. makes it ‘ Bilgram and this is rejected in the 
C. H.I. on the ground that “ the Hindus were attempting to establish them- 
selves in the Doab, and it is difficult to sec why they should have crossed 
the Ganges and attacked Bilgram.” (III. 192 ‘note). But Balaram (of 
Bilram) is entirely different from Bilgram and lies in the Ditdb, not outsii 
of it. It was a Mahal in Sarkar Kol, Siiba Agra, in the days of Akbc 
{2ln, Tr.II. 186). It is now in the Kasganj tahsll of Etah district, U. 

(I. G. XV. 69), and is shown in Constable, PI. 27 D b. It appears to ha 
been a place of note and is mentioned more than once in the T’a&agaf- 
Nhsiri, (Text 226, 1. C = B. D. II, 358) in juxtaposition with Kol ai 
Gwalior; sec also 2G5, 1. 4 f.f.; 278, 1. 7. A Malik Na?iru-d-dm Balarami 
also mentioned. (16, 189, 1. 4 f. f.=E. D. II. 339). Shaikh Burhan Balarai 
is referred to by Barani. (516, 1. 7). Bilgram is in another distri 
altogether, that of Hardoi. The emendation ‘ Talgram’ which is advocati 
in the G. H. I. is devoid of Ms. authority and seems uncalled for. 

On 1. 13, the B. I. Text also reads Blyah. The T. A. Lithograph h 
.L- yl " The Black River ”, i. e. the Kalinadi. (124, 1. 4 f. f .). If Dowson 
Ms. of the T. A . read ‘‘ Etawah ”, it must be a copyist’s error. It is su 
gested that the Sengar is the river meant here, as it is said by traditio 
to have been at one time known as ‘ Besind ’ or ‘ Biyah ”. (N. W. Provine 
Gazetteer, (Ed, 1876). Vol. IV (Etawa), p. 371 ; U. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 190 
Vol. XI. 129 note). The olr* or ‘ Black River ’ is again mentioned by tl 
author at 48 infra. Taju-l-Mulk is there said to have marched from Chan 
war, “along the Black River and chastised the infidels of Etawa.” See al 
64 infra note, where Ibrahim Shah is said to have advanced along t 
banks of the Black Water to Burhanabad in the district of Etawa. Do ws( 
says that it is the Kalinadi and the Tarikh-i-Daiidi calls it the Ab-i-Siyi 
or Kallnai. (444 infra). 

IV. 26, 1. 27. But an infidel named Jajii^ hisbrother’s son, a bad'fello 
with a spite against Mm, gave false evidence and Isla 
Khan was condemned to death. 

Sic in the T. M. (Text, 153, I. 4), but the T, A. rea^s it thus 
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IV. 29, 1. 21. 


JjjU ^ J^ Siljjil ^ j t5jAU. ^1‘ 

125, 1. 2. “ But a Hindu named Ja3u and Ins biothor’s son who were his 
foes gave false evidence against him” F. (I 163, 1 3 f f.) has almost the 
same words, which shows that their copies of the T. M must have read a 
“ toaw ” between and As the noun and the verb are both in 

the plural, it would seem that there wej'e two witnesses and not one. The 
evidence of a single witness to a fact or accusation is, in Muhammadan 
Criminal Law, invalid. The chief witness was the Hindu and as his state- 
ment was corroborated, as the law required, by Islam Khan's own nephew. 
It was held sufficient for the conviction and capital punishment of the 
accused. The testimony of a Hindu is, in Muslim law, subject to certain 
bmitations and is not valid against a Muslim, unless it is corroborated 
by that of a follower of the Prophet The well-known saying 
“ The Qazi IS satisfied with the evidence of any two witnesses ”, (g v 
Roebuck, Persian and Hindustani Proverbs, I 316), refers to this principle 
of the Criminal Jurisprudence of Islam. 

IV. 27, I 12 But Rai Bar {vadharan) escaped, and ente7 ed Maim. 

The addition in brackets is an unauthorized interpolation The B L 
Test (.154, 1 4) and the T. A, (125, 1 7) both state that Eai Sabir only 
escaped and this must be correct Adharan (of whom we do not hear any 
thing after this) was murdered and disposed of for ever, along with the 
other chiefs mentioned, viz Jit Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan [or Eambir- 
bhan] of Bhauuganw [Bhuingaon near Mainpuri] andAbhay Chand of 
Chandu, [Recte, Chandwar near Firuzabad] F (I 153, J 7 f f.) has tam- 
ed ‘Bhauuganw' into ‘ Bhansor' and he is followed in the C H I (IH. 
192), but no such place is known Rai Sir or Sabir [Recte, Sumer] who 
escaped lived upto 824: H (p 53 post) Bir Sinha Tomar, who afterwards 
seized Gwalior was another of the confederate chiefs saved, because he had 
been earned off by Islam Khan to Dehb before this perfidious massacre, 
IV 29 , 1 6 Kohw a-Kanil 

IS an error for i e Khor-EIampil, both of which 

place-names are mentioned correctly and m association with each other 
again at 47 infra Kampil lies 26 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, Lat 
27°-37'' N., Long 79°-2P E (Th ) Khor is three miles from Shamsabad, 
which bes 12 miles north-east of Parrukhabad in Lat 27°-32^ N , Long. 
79°-3^ E (Th.) Their proximity to each other is thus manifest 
IV 29,? 21 [Sai'ang Ehan] crossed the Satladar {Sutlej) near the 
town of Tirharah, and the Biyah near DuTidli 

This is Tihara m Ludhiyana district, Punjab Lat 30°-57'' N , Long. 
76°-26' E The name is said to be derived from U, third and Jidra, share, 
Tihara bemg the low land by the river which paid one-third of the 
produce as revenue to the State, while the Ghadhai a tract paid only a 
quarter. (\Y H Tolbort in J A S B XXXVHI, (1869), p 88) Tihara 
was a Mahal in Sarlcar Sirhind, Siiba Panjab, and had a bnck fort m 
Akbar’s days {2in, Tr. H, 295) It is locally identified with the Vairata 
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of the MaMhTiai’ata, but manj’ otlier places malce tho'same claim and the 
old site has been now washed away by the Sutlej. (LG. XVI. 200). 

IV. 37, 1 . 16. Shams Khan tcho teas at the town of Nich o Batal. 

Dowson notes that the second name is written as ‘ Fatal ’ in Budauni. 
The correct form is neither * Batal ’ nor ‘ Fatal but ‘ Tappal ’. Nuh is 
now in Gurgaon district. Tappal is a pargana in Khair, the northern 
iahsil of ‘Aligarh district. In Akbar’s times, Nuh and Tappal were both in 
ihe Sar Tear of Koil, Stiha Agra. (Ain, Tr. II, 186). Both places are marked 
in Constable, FI. 27, 0 a. Nuh is 40 miles south-west of Dehli and Tappal 
31 miles west by south of ‘.'lligarh (Thornton). Nuh is in Lat. 28°-?'' N., 
Long. 77°-4' E., Tappal in Lat. 2S°-2' N., Long, 77°-39' E. 

IV. 37, L 1 from foot. He encountered Rdi Sir and other infidels 

with a numerous army [ffi Pattiali]. 

(Sanir) in F. (1. 159, 1, 3 f. f.). B. has Jr (Sapar) at 1. 288, 289=Tr. 

' 380, 381. The right reading must, again, be j:— Sumer (Sinha). See Note 
on 22, 1. 7 and 26, 1. 3 supra. He is said here and also on 39 last line, to 
have been pursued to and to have taken shelter in Etawa, because he was 
the Chauhan Kaja Sumer Sab of Etawa and his name is preserved in the 
dynastic lists of the Chauhans, In the C. H. I., he is called Eaja Sarwar 
(205, 207, 209) or Sarwar Singh (210, 212), but the latter is an impossible 
name for a Hindu chief of the fifteenth century. 

IV. 38, 1 . 17. A battle was fought [near Ajodhan] on the 9th Rajah, on the 
hanhs of the Dahanda. 

Sic in the B. I. Test, (I. 170, 13). Baverty reads Wahanda, and 
supposes it to be the Hakra. (Mihran, 276). But * Dahand ’ or * Dhand 
moans ‘ lake, river-bed, stream ’. The Sutlej flowed at this time between 
Abuhar and Ajodlian, about 16 miles from the former and double that 
distance from the latter. Abul Pazl notes that the Sutlej bears several 
names in different parts of its course and is called “ Harhari, Hand 
[Dahanda] and Nurni ”. (Ain,\ Tr. II. 326). This ‘ Dand ’ or ‘ Dahanda ’ is 
the specific name of a stream, which, leaving the main channel of the 
Sutlej to the east of Ajodhan, flows south-west and joins it again about 
So miles lower down ”. (Jarrett’s Note, Ibid). Ajodhan is shown in Eennell’s 
Map of 1782 A, C, as lying upon “ an island surrounded by the Sutlej to 
the north, and a tributary stream which left (he main river to the eastward 
of Ajodhan, and flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower 
down ”. (Eanking’s Note in B. I. Tr. 362-3). According to the writer of the 
article on the Sutlej in the I. G. also, the Sutlej and the Beas flowed to- 
gether up to about 1593 A.C. in the same channel under different names, 
as “ Macchuwah, Hariari, Dand, Nurni, Nili and Gharah.” (XXIII, 179). 
Khizr Khan is said at p. 40 infra, to have defeated Iqbal Khan, five years 
later on the banks of this same Dahanda near Ajudhan. ' 

IV. 38, 1 . 18. Taghi Khan fled to the town of Asahuhar. 

The B.I. Text.has^ jfl ‘Bahflhar’. (170, 1. 16.) The T. A. reads 
‘ Bahudar’ (130, 1. 1) and B. has ‘Bahuhar’ or ‘Bhuhar (I.273=l^'’0)^^ 

A 
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IV 39, last line. 


The place meant is Abuliar. It was on the road to Multan and Ibn Batata 
passed through it on his jou^moy from Multan to Dchli (Qibb, 190), 
Constable, Pi. 24, E b 

IV 39, 1. 4 [-4/ Kanaiij], he expelled MalikzMa Ilarlut 

‘ Shahzada Harbui’ in the '1) A (130, 1 11), and (iy/‘ ‘Hariwi’ in the 
B I Text (I7l, 1. 8), but B culls him Slializala Fath Ivhan Hanoi (I 273 
=361) ‘Ilarbui’ is an error for ‘Uaiivi’or ‘Harlwi’, i e of ‘Herat’ 
See also 307 infra and E D. V 78, where another Amir named Fath 
Hhan ijarwi is mentioned as having commanded the army of Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpnr and invaded Dohli at the head of 30000 horse and 
39 elephants. Baiani speaks of Herat as (T P 638, 1 2) 
iV 39, I 10 Ikhal Khan marched against Gichlior which . had 
been w) ested from the hands of the Mtisalmans bu the 
accursed Nai singh When Narsingh died, his son, Biram ■ 
Deo succeeded him in the possession 
He IB called ‘ Bar Singh’ in the B I Te\t (171, 1 4 f f ) and ‘Har- 
singh’ by B (I 274=Tr 860) hero also, but the real name is ‘ Bir Sing’, 
t t (Vira Sinha) Biram Deo [ Virama.Dcva] was not his son but his grand- 
son (or nephew ?] Virama’s father, Uddharan Deva, docs not appear to 
have reigned, probably because he died dnrmg the lifetime of Vira Sinha 
Sir Wolseloy Haig speaks of Vira Sinha as ‘ Harsmgh ’ and Viram as 
‘Bhairon’ (0 H 1.202 and 633), while Briggs and Dowson turn the 
latter mto ‘ Brahma Deo ’ These conjectural emendations are all proved 
to be wrong from the dynastic list of the Toihar rulers of Gwabor, which 
'hah been recovered from epigraphical records existing at Rhotas and 
Harwar (J A S B. VIII 693, XXXI, 404, Cunningham, ArcL Surv 
Eeports, II 324) A pillar on which the names 'of the Tomar Rajas are 
inscribed still stands outside the fort of Narwar (I G XVIH, 397, DufE, 
C. I 306) As this dynastic list will have to be frequently referred to m 
theseNotes, I give it below (1) Vira Simha (2) Uddharanadeva, son [or 
brother?] of 1 (3) Virama, son of 2 (4) Ganapatideva, son of 3 (6) 
Dnrgartodradeva, [Dnngar] son of 4 (6) Kirtisimha, son of 5 (7) 
Salyanamalla, son of 6 (8) Mana Sahi, son of 7 (9) Vikrama Sahi, son of 
8 (lOi^ Rama Sahi, son of 9 (11) Shalivabana, son of 10 Several other 
inscriptions of these princes have been also found There are three of 
y,irama Deva (140^1410 AC), six of Dnngar Sinha (14^1-1463), five of 
;^ti Sinha (1468-1473) and two of Man Sinha (1495-1600) (Cunningham, 
^(^1 Surv Reports, II 396) 

iV 39, last line Bai Sarwar, the Bai of Owalior, the Bai of Jdlhar, 

were shut up in Etdwa. 

P. (1. 160, 1. 10) reads the names as 

See also Ibid, I 162, 1, 3 1 f , and 163, 1. 13, where he is again called 
jT- (Samer or Sumer). His name is again written on p 60, 1 7 infra, 
'^as' “ Sarwar ” By Dowson, who cannot understand why “ he is still called 
‘ifoBtr ’m his Ms.' of the T M and why Firishta, who before spoke of him 
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as Sarwar “here names him Samhir \ On page 52 infra, 1. 23, Tahya is 
made to say that Khizr Khan “marched against Etawa and besieged Rai 
Sarwar” and Dowson again remarks, “ still ‘Sabir’ in the Ms. and ‘ Saru ’ 
in the T. A.” TheB. I. Text of the T.M. Has Sahir here also. (172, 1. 1 f.f.), 
IV. 40, 1. 2 from foot. Bis head was cut off and sent to Fathpur. 

This Eathpur lies about twenty miles north-east of Kahror. It is 
shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 24, E e. Lat. 29°40" N., Long. 72°.i0' B. 
IV. 41, 1. 22. The fief of Kanauj was then given to Ikhtiyar Khan, 
grandson of Malik Tar Khan Kamptla. 

‘ Malik Daulat Yar Kampala ’ in the B, I. Text (175, 1. 1 f. f.), and 
so also in the T. A. (131, 1. 9 f.f.) and B. (1. 275=1. 363.) The sobriquet 
indicates that Daulat Yar was in some way connected withKampil in the 
Duab. He may be the Malik Daulat Yar who had been given the title of 
Daulat Khan and made 'Tmadu-l Mulk and 'Aris in the year of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlaq’s accession. (See T. M. Text, 156, 1. 15=28 ante and T. A. 
126, 1. 1). Malik Daulatyar is said to have been Hakim of Qanauj. A. 
122, 1. 4 f. f.). Kampil is 60 miles N. W. of Qanauj. 

IV. 44, Z. 9. Khizr Khan plundered the towns of Tajarah, Sarath and 
Kharol. 

Tijara lies about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city. (I. G. XXIII, 
358). Babur says that Hasan Khan Mewati and his forefathers had their 
seat in Tijara, but left it andt ook to residing in Fort Alwar, when he 
(Babur) took Lahore and Debalpur in 930 H. (B. N. Tr. 578). It is shown 
in Constable’s Atlas, Pi. 27, Cb. ' Sarath in the B. I. Text, 179, 1. 12) 
is * Sarahta ’, four miles east of Tijara, under the border hills. “ It is 
famous in the history of the Khanzadas, who are said to liave come 
thence to Tijara in the time of Teja Pal — the first reputed Raja of Tijara.” 
(Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar. p. 134 ; Orooke, T. C. III. 234). ‘ Kharol ’ is 
‘ Gahrol ’, a ruined town “ which was formerly occupied by the Khanzadas 
and is situated at the foot of the path which leads up to Kotila, (Bahadur 
Nahar’s stronghold), and thence on to Indor ” or Andwar of p. Ih infra. 
(Powlett, Ibid. 134-5). The conjunction after' ‘Iklim Khan ’ (1. 8J seems 
to require deletion. Iqlim Khan was, most probably, the son of Bahadur 
Nahar. (cf. 41 ante, and 45 post). Bahadur seems to* have died before this 
tme. * 

IV. 44, 1. 13 from foot. He {Mahmiid Shall) was seized with illness in 

Eajab {815 H.) and died. He reigned 

twenty years and two months. 

The other authorities agree, as Dowson observes, in putting his 
demise into Zl-l q'ad. The T. A. (133, 1. 1) and F. (1. 165, 1. 15) state that 
Mahmud went out for Shikar to Katehr in Rajah 815 H., was seized with 
illness on the return journey to Dehli in. Zi-l-q^ad and died soon after- 
wards. Yahya states that he went to Katehr in the first Jumadi and 
returned and died In Rajab. 

The T. A., F., B. and even the C. K I. (III. p. 204) mechanically repeat 
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tKo assertion of Yahyii about this Snltin’s reign having lasted for 
twenUj years, bat it cannot be correct, if Mabmud came to the throne in 
Jntnadi L 796 and died in Hajab or q'ad 8t5 H, as they themselves 
assert. 

According to the 0 H. I (£11 p 192), Sikandar Shah died on 8th 
March 1394 and Mahmud m ITebrnary 1413 (p. 204), and yet Sir 
Wolseley states that ho died after “a reign of ticenty yeai s" February 
1413 synehronised with 2H-q‘ad 816 H and Sth March 1894 with 6th 
Jnmadi 1. 796 H The fact is that Mahmud reigned only for 19 lim'ir 
years and 6 months, or about 18 solar years and 11 rainths, oven if he 
died in Zi-l-q‘ad and not in Rajab, 816 H. 

IV 44, last line Saltan Ibrahim [of Jaunptir] teas besieging Kadir 
Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud Khan in Kalpi 

This 'Sultan Mahmud Khan ’ was not the Sultan of Dehli, but (Nasiru- 
d-din) Mahmud Khan, son of the Malikzada Firuz, son of Malik Taju- 
d-dln Turk, (g u p 19 ante), who is said to have hold the Shiqq (division) 
of Mahoba and Kalpi, at p 87 ante The history of this MaWud Klhin 
and of his descendants who ruled for nearly half a century as independent 
princes in Kalpi is of some numismatic interest and has been elucidated 
in connection with their exceedingly rare corns by the present wnter in 
a paper on the “ Unassigned Coins of JaUl Shah SuUani ” m the Numis- 
matic Supplement, No XLII to the J A S B (1930), Art 289 
IV 45, footnote 2 Firishta adds that for several years, he [Khizr 
Khan] sent appropriate tt ibute to Shahrulh 

Finshta (I 162, 1, 10) has not cited any authority but this particular 
statement appears to be correct and is borne out by the contemporary 
historian and traveller, ‘Abdur Razziq He assures us that Khizr Khin 
sent an embassy to acknowledge the suzerainty of Shahrukh, as the 
son and successor of Timur The original passage is quoted from the 
MatVau-s-S'adain by M Quatremere in an article in the Notices et 
Exti'aits des Manuscrits, XIV 196 We learn also from the T M that 
Malik Sikandar TnhCa — the general and minister of Mufaarakshah— " paid 
to Shaikh *Ah, [the deputy of Sultan Mas‘ud Mirza, the ruler of Kabul], 
the money which he was accustomed to pay him annually and sent him 
away ”, (i e induced him to quit Dihore) in 834 A H. (Test, 218, 1 6 = 
70 infra) This ingenuous allusion or unconscious admission indicates that 
the Sayyids did annually pay some sort of blackmail, subsidy or tribute 
upto, at least, 834 H to the successor of Timur So far P is right but when 
he and the T A (184, 1 1) assert that Blhizr Khan coined money also m 
the name of Timur, they are in error and the statement is a gratuitous 
conjecture or amplification, for which there is no warrant Modem nu- 
mismatic research has conclusively proved it to be a myth (Thomas, C P 
ELD 328-9) Khizr Khan never struck money m the name of Timur What 
he reaUy did, was to stamp posthumous corns in the names of Firuz Shah 
and his descendants, but the dates were altered so as to mdicate the actual 
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years in which' they were uttered under his authority. Several such issues 
in the name of Sultan Firuz ranging from 818 to 830 H. are Icnown. 
Others of Muhammad Shah (818 and 825 H.) and Mahmud Shah (816 and 
83- H.) are also in our Museums. (C. P, K. D. 326 ; Wright, C, M. S. D. 
186, 201, 214). Khizr Khan’s son Mubarak Shah first issued money in his 
own. name only in 832 H. and coins of all, years between 832 and 837 JI. 
have been found. (Wright, Ihzd, 231-3). 

IV. 47, Z. 8 from foot. He chastised the infidels of Khor and KamTM 
; and passing through the town of Sakina, he 

proceeded to Badham. 

The addition of a single dot to the fourth letter will restore the third 
name. ‘ Sakina’ is a misreading of ‘ Saket’ in Etah. Saket lies on the direct 
route between Kampil and Eapri, 12 miles south-east of Etah and 24 N. 
W. of ]\Iainpuri. Constable 27 D b. The T. A. Lithograph states that he 
went to ‘Maham’ by way of the town of Saket (134, 1. 11), but Nizamu-d-din’s 
copyist B. has ‘Padham’ (I. 2S6=Tr. 377), which seems to be correct. 

‘ Padham ’ is the name of a very old village in Mainpuri district, where coins 
of the Satraps of Mathura (Oirca 100 A. G.) and other ruling dynasties 
have been found. (Smith, I. M. C., 1. 191; Arch. Surv. Rep. XI. 25, 38). It 
is situated on the highroad to Etah, near the Arind river, 23 miles distant 
from Mainpuri and 18 from Shikohabad in Lat. 27‘’-20' N., Long. 78°-40'' 
E. (Gazetteer of the United Provinces, (Ed. 1908), Vol. X. (Mainpuri), 
pp. 83, 146, 245-6). 

IV, 49, Z. 10. Khizr Khan proceeded to Bayana, where Shams Khan 
Atdiadi {amir of Bayana) also paid money and tribute. 

50 also in the B. I. Test, (186, 1. 15) and the T. A. (134, 1, 3 f. f.), but 
Shams Khan had been put to death in 803 H. more than fifteen years before 
this date'by IqbM Khan. (p. 38 anZe). The T. A. (129,1. 3 f. f.), E. (1. 160, 
1. 1) and B. (I. 273=Tr. 360) themselves state that Shams Khan had been 
slain by the perfidious MaUu. Sir Wolseley Haig has not escaped the 
error. (See C. H. I. III. 207 and 201). On the immediately preceding page 
(48), this author himself says that when Khizr Khan entered the country of 
Bayana, Malik Karimurl-Mulk, brother of Shams Khan, gave him a grand 
reception. B. (1. 286=Tr. 378) and P. (1. 162, 1. 19) say that it was Karimu-l- 
Mulk who paid the tribute in this year also, and they must be right. 

IV. 49, Z. 16. Tughan toho had besieged Malik Kamal Badhan, 

representative of Khanzada Muazzam, in the fort of 
Sirhind, went off to the mountains. 

The “ Khanzada-i-Mu‘azzam ” was really the son of Khiizr Khan 
himself, i. e. Prince Mubarak Khan, who succeeded him as Mubarakshah. 
Cf. ante. 48, where Tahya states that Malik Sadhu Nadira had been sent 
to Sirhind as the representative of Prince Mubarak Khan. KamM Khin 
was appointed to that office after the murder of Malik Sadhu. See also 
B. (i. 286=Tr. 378) and E. (L 162, 1. 14). 

IV. 50, Z. 14. He crossed the Ganges at the fat'd of Bijldna. 

51 
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Sic in Ihe t. A (135,1 6) and B (1. 287=Tr 379), bdt there is no sneh 
place ‘Bijlana’ is a miswriting of ‘ PacMana’ Pachlana is mentioned in 
the Zin as a SarJcar in Kol, Siiba Agra (Tr II 18G) Elliot points out 
that the “ Ganges is not crossed hero at the present day, as the river has 
changed its hed " (Races, II 97) Pachlana lies now on the Bndh Ganga, 
" the Old Ganges ”, and is in Kasganj tali sil, Etah district. (LG. XV. 69) 
Yahya says (1 26) that Khizr Khin crossed the Ganges near Patiali, and 
Taju-l-hlnlk near Sargdwan (48, 1. 22) Bat Elliot observes that the 
Ganges cannot now ho forded either at Patiah or Sargdwari (Races, II 
80) Patiali also lies on the bed of the Old Ganges 
IV. 51, i 11 In the mountains of Bdjwar a, dependent upon Jalandhar 
The B I Text (189,1 7),T.A (I 135,1 lOff)andB (I 288=Tr.380) 
all read ‘Ba]wara ’, but P (I 163,1 3) makes it ‘ Machiwara ’ Machiwara 
lies on the Sutlej about 25 miles south of Ludhiana It is a very old town 
and said to bo mentioned in the Mdhabhdrata ‘Bajwara’ is farther north 
in the district of Hoshiarpur. Bajwara seems to be correct Jath (1 B f f.) 
may be ‘ Chath’ or ‘ Chahat ’ or ‘ Chut ’ which was a Mahal in the SarJcar 
of Sirhmd and lay on the Ghaggar (Ain, Tr IL 296) 

IV 52, Z 13 from foot. [Tdju-hMuUJ] destroyed the ullage of Debit, 

the strongest place %n the possession of the 
infidels From thence he marched against 
Eiawa 

This ‘ Dehli ’ most be Beoli-Jakhan near Etawa Dcoli lies between the 
Sarsu <ind the Sangar rivers (Elliot, Races, H 86) It is one of the places 
in the United Provinces where the Chauhans are still found in great 
strength {Ibid,! 13,64) Jalchan js mentioned by Babur as a pargano in 
Rapri It Les about 18 miles north-west of Etawa amongst the ravmes of 
the Jumna (B ZJ Tr 644 and note, see also Crooke, T C I 121 and my 
note on II 362, P2 f f ) Debli’is the ‘ Duhlee ’ of Thornton who says that 
it IS m Lat 27°-2' N , Long 78°-52', about 20 miles north-west of Etawa, 
which is in Lat 26°-46^, Long* '79'’-2' E It' is_the chief seat of the Bais 
Thakurs Who have been always noted for turbulence. Ganga Smgh of 
‘ bihuli ^ was m rebellion in the Mutiny of 1857 also It is now in the 
Bamahal pargaiia of Mainpuri district, while Jakhan is in Etawah 
District (U P Gazetteer Vql X (Mampuri), pp‘ 94, 151, 204) 

IV 54, 1. 14. Sultan ‘AltfJcing of Kashmir, led his army into the 
country of'Tatta ' , , . 

This 'obviously incredible statement is found also in theT A (136,1 B 
f f),P (I 163,1 21) and B (I '289=Tr 381) No, king. of Kashmir is 
kno,wn to have invaded Lower Sind and ‘ Tatta ’ must be wrong* One 
suggestion IS that it 13 an error for Tattakuti, a mountain pass in Kashmir 
and Sultan ‘Ah is supposed to havp been defeated, there by Jasrath 
Khokhar about 823 A H. According to the ehroniclesTof Kashmir, ‘Ah 
Shah went hli a distanl jburney or a pil^magej leaving his brother 
Shahi Khan as regent He soon repented of his folly and to retrieve his 
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error, returned with’ an army provided by ids father-in-law, th'o Raja 
of Jammii, and expelled Shabi Khan, who look refuge with .Tasralh 
Khokhar. Jnsralh then invaded the country and suddenly nllackcd 'Ali 
Shah's army, when it had been exhausted by a forced march, in one of tho 
mountain passes. ‘Ali Shah was. killed or captured in the battle and 
ShaliiKhan ascended the throne under the title of Sultan Zainu-l-'Abidin. 
(T. A. GOO; P. ir. 311-2). In the C. n. I. (HI, p. 280). this is .-^aid to have 
occurred in the Tattakuti Pass. But as Yahya and his copyists explicitly 
state that Sultan ‘Ali was defeated when ha tens reluming from an 
invasion of Thalia, it is just possible that* Thatta’ is an error for Tibet, 
f.c.Balti or Little Tibet. Shahi Khdn, who succeeded him as Sultdn Zainu- 
1-* Abidin is actually credited with the subjugation of Little Tibet. (T, A. 
GOl, 1.5; P. II. 312, 1. 13). Their father .Sikandar tho But ShiJean is also 
said to have conquered, e, c. invaded and raided that country. Q’. A. 599, 
1. 12; P. II. 340, 1. 10). 

IV. 54, Z. 7 from foot. [Zirnk Khan\ jnlchcd his camp Ihree Kos from 

Ihc town [Jiilandhnr] on the banks of the Beni. 
The name is written * Pani ’ at 73 infra. Tho T. A. has ‘ Main.’ (137, 1. 
2 and 14.3, 1. 9). The stre.am meant is the Dhauli or Sufid, i. c. While or 
Eastern Bain, which “ rises near Garhshankar and after a course through 
that tohsd, turns to the north and meanders along the .Tullundcr border". 
(I. G. XIII. 192 and XIV. 222). There is another river of the same name, 
the Kali (Black) "W^CStCn\ Xl 

TV 7 1 
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not thie same as the ‘ Gakkhars,’ but Jasrath was, most probably, a QaL- 
Tchai . Eanlane suggests that ‘ Telbar * is Talwara, a village on tbe ngbt 
bank of tbe Cbmab, just opposite tbe town of Eiasi. Lat 33°-6' Long 
74'’-52' E. (B. Tr I 384 note). 

IV 57, I 5 Se pitched hie camp near the tomh of ShaiMi Hasan 
Zanjdm 

tbe B, I Text (198, 1 2), P (I 164,1 10) and B (I. 290=Tr 
383), but in tbe 1 A (137,1 20) Zanjaniisngbt Abul Pazl says that 

Shaikh Husain Zan^ani was a “ man of extensive erudition and that Kbwaoa 
M‘umu-d-din Chisbti attended bis lectures at Labor, where his tomb is and 
which IS visited by many to tbe gam of their eternal welfare ” (3m, Tr 
in 362) Zanoan or Zmoan is the most northern town of tbe Jibal, on 
the borders of l^arbaijan, 60 miles north-west of Abhar near Qazvin. 
(Jarrett, 2.zn, Tr. Ill 33 and 362 notes) 

IV 57 , 1 6 from foot. Sikandar Tuhfa now arrived at the fen d of 

Buhl 

in the B I. Text (199, L 7), J^y, B (I 291=Tr 383); J^y (X- A 
137, 1 2) but in P (I. 164, 1 12) Bob or Bopur is about twenty-three 
miles above Machiwara and about two miles west of Hariki Pattan It 
lies close to tbe old ngbt or west bank of the Biyah (Eaverty, Mihran, 278 
and 395 note) It is the Baupur of old maps and the junction of tbe Biyah 
and the Sutlej takes place near it on tbe southern boundary of Kapurthala 
State i2in, Tr II, 310 and 326 and Notes) Hariki Pattan is in Lat 
31°-1P N , Long 76°-4' E (Th) (A G I 222) It may be the ‘ Pohi ’ which 
is mentioned on L 9, p 77 infra P ’s ‘ Luhi’ is a quite different place 
IV 58 , 1 9 from foot. From thence, the Sultan crossed the Ganges and 

attached the country of the Bahtors 
So also P (I 164, 1 19). But tbe T. A has ^ J 
(138, 1 11), “raided the district of Hath and Mahoba”, while B says 
that be attacked “ the country of tbe Panwars, which is m the neighbour- 
hood of Kbor or Shamsabad ” (1. 201=Tr 384) B’s uljl^*imust be a 
truncated perversion of ob [b] And *• yt * .» Vb of the T. A must 
be another factitious emendation of ub^r b The Sultan is said to have 
gone on from Katehr to the country of the Rathors and then to have left 
a strong detachment to suppress any fresh outbreak oy recrudescence 
of their turbulence at Kampil ’ Now Kampil and Kbor are coupled to- 
gether by this author on p 47 ante also Kampil was then and is even now 
occupied by a large number or Rathors (I G XIII 328) Khor also is 
known to have been founded by a Eathor descended from Jayachand of 
Qanauj, about the beginnmg of the 13th century Iltutmish expelled the 
Eathors in 1228 A C , but they returned to Kbor and afterwards took 
Shamsabad also, which lies about three miles from Khor (I Q XXIL , 
229). 

IV. 59, I 24 Shaikh 'Ali, lieutenant of the prince, the son of Sat' 
'atmash 
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Siiyurghtimish Mirza was the fourth son of Sultan Shahrukh, the 
son of Timuc, and had been appointed Viceroy of Kabul and Zabulby his 
father. He died during Shahrukh’s life-time in 830 H. and was succeeded 
in the viccroyalty by Mas‘ud Mirza, ‘ the Prince' whose name was not known 
to Yahya. Shaikh ‘Ali Beg was the son of Danibhmandcha, a descendant of 
Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz. lie was the Naib or Deputy-governor of 
the province of Kabul under Suyurghtimish Mirza and, after his death, 
on behalf of his son, Mas‘ud Mirza Kabuli. {Babtirnama, Tr. 382=E. D. 
IV. 233; Kaverty, Mihran, 366-7 Note). The name is transliterated as 
‘ Suyurghatmish’ (B. N. Tr. 382), ‘ Surghatmush ' (Browne, Tr. Tarlkh-i- 
Ouzicla, II. 131) and ‘ Saiyurgh-timish ', (Mihran, loc. cit). 

IV. 61, Z. 14. The Mewatiis tooh refuge in [the mountains of] 

Jahra, tdhich teas their great stronghold. 

The right reading is not easy to fix. It is perhaps the same name that 
occurs at p. 27 ante, where Bahadur Nahar is said to have fled and hidden 
in ‘ Jhar ’, jt^ ’-f (T. M. 151, 1. 13), when the fortress of Kutila in which 
he had taken refuge became untenable. P.’s reading here (1. 161, 1. 3) is 
(Panjahra), which may indicate that the locality referred to in both places 
is Tijara is described by Babur asthe original seat of the Mewati 
and it is well-lcnown for the strength of tlie hills surrounding it. (Powlett, 
Gazetteer of Alwar, 132; B.N. Tr. 678). can be easily mistaken for 
0 in Persian writing. On 1. 9, the Ganges is said to have been crossed at 
Gang, but this is, probably, an error for Kanpil Jr^ (Text, 203, 1. 16). 

IV. 61, Z. 5 from foot. They tooTc tip a position in the mountains of 

Andwar. 

The “ T7du ” should be pronounced as a vowel. ‘ Indur ’ is mentioned in 
the Am as one of the mahdls in SarMr Tijara. Its fort which was 
situated on a high hill is also mentioned. (Tr. 11. 192) , “ It is now a 
ruined town in Alwar State and lies about ten miles east of Tijara. 
The fort is still occupied by a Rajput garrison.” (Powlett, Z. c. 131-6). 
Elliot says that it lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills between Nuh 
and Kotila, which latter is eight miles south of Niih. (Races. II. 100 and 
88) . ‘ Jallu ’ and ‘ Kaddu ’ are contumelious forms of ‘ Jalal ’ and ‘ Qadir 
Jallu is called Jalal Khan at 66, 67 infra. 

IV. 63, Z. 11 from foot. The forces of Ibrahim Sharhi have attached 

the ioten of BhuTcdnu. 

J or Oy in the B. I. Text. (207, 1. 6). P. (1. 166, 1. 5 f. f.) 

and the T. A. (110, 1. 9) read y^^y. Budauni’s spelling is Cjy'^^y. (I. 292 
=Tr. 386), which shows that the place meant is ‘ Bhuingaon,’ now in Main- 
puri district, about ten miles north-east of Mainpuri town, at the junction 
of the Agra and Grand Trunk Roads. Birbahan Muqaddam (chief) of 
Bhaniiganw is mentioned by this author at page 29 EaiPartabis 
said to have been ruler of Bbungaon in the reign of Buhlul Lodi. (T. A. 
163, 1. 11). It is shown as Bhongaon in Constable, 28 Ah. 
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Tho CIiauhaiiB have been for centuries in great strength in Mainpun 
and IDtawa. Birbahan, (Vira Bhanu) and Rai Parlab iRudra] both belong- 
ed to this tribe and it is on record that the paroana of Bhuingaon was 
given as to Edja Jagman Ohauhdn in the 49th year of Akhar’s 
reign. (A N. Takmila or Continuation, III. 832=Tr. 1247). Mainpun 
town was founded by Jagannath, ninth in descent from this Partab [Budra], 
and tho present Haja of Mainpun claims descent from Jagannath. (I G 
XIII 40- 1). 

IV. 63, Z 9 from foot MtibarnL Shah altacLud the village of 

TIaroli, one of the tcell-Known places ofMaicas 
From thence he proceeded to Atroh 
Tho T A. puls it thus: u'l>‘ A ^ (140, 1. 

10) and P (I 165, 1 4ff), copies the words Atrauli was a Mahal in 
Sarhar Kol [‘Aligarh], Siiha Agra, in tho days of Akbar (Ain, Tr II. 18G) 
It IS in Lat. 28°-2' N , Long 78°-l8''E., and lies sixteen miles north-east 
of ‘Aligarh (Hunter Imp. Gaz. I. 180) Constable, PI 27 a. Haroli or 
Jaroli IS Thornton’s Jurowlee, a village on tho route from ‘Aligarh to 
Muradabad, 28 miles north-east of the former. Lat 28‘’-17' N., Long 
78°-17' E The language hero used shows that “ Mawds” was a place and 
not a person Yahya writes elsewhere that in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq, people left ihcir homes and their cattle and crept into the 
Maicasat and places m the intcnor (Text, 112, 1. 14). Sec my note on Vol 
n 856, 1 7 f f. 

IV. 64, I 14 There he [Shargi] crossed the Jumna to Gudrang and 
marching on, he encamped at the river ofKaiehr 
This ‘ Gudrang’ is a puzzle. Perhaps wo should read ^ Barani 
u^s ^6 word (T. P 231, 1 22) The Sultan crossed the Jumna at tho 
Pord or Perry On p 65, 1 4, Sharqi is again said to have 
retreated towards the Jumna and crossed from Gudrang to Rapn, but 
here again, may be the right reading But another elucidation is 

that it may be ^'j ‘the ford of Norang’ It is stated in the Main- 
puri Gazetteer that at Narangi, the Jumna contracts to a width of about 
160 feet only in the cold weather and there is a bridge also in the place 
(U P. Gazetteer X. 248-9) Narangi Ghat lies three miles from Batesar, 
which lies on the other side of the river. It is very near Rapn and 
‘ Gudrang ’ may be a miswriting of ‘ the ford of Narang ' The 

T A. (140, L 16) and P (I 165, last line) say nothing about ‘ Gudrang ’ 
and merely state that Sharqi Crossed the Jumna neai Bapri and went to 
Bayana P calls the river (Kanthir) and so also Hajji Dabir (916, 

1 3), but the right reading must be ^ Ganibhir Bayana hes “ close to 
the left bank of the Qambhir” (I G VII 137) 

IV. 64, I 5 from foot Malik Jaman 

The name is spelt ‘ Chaman ' in the B. I Text (209, 1 1), T A (140, 

1 6 f f 0 and also F. (166, 1 4) and this must be the correct reading He 
18 again called ‘ Jaman ’ on p 84 post, but the true orthography ‘ Chaman’ 
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is found at page 82. See note on 81, 1. 3 f. f. infra. “ Chaman ” means 
* garden,’ ‘ plcasaunoo ’ and Chamanlal, Chamanriii are well-known Hindu 
names, lliyan Chaman is not unusual as a name among Muhammadans 
oven now. Two Gujarat nobles named ‘ Chaman’ arc mentioned by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z. VT. 100, 480). 

IV. 68, 7. 11 from foot. Sent Yiisuf Sariih and Eai Hansii Bhatti. 

‘ Sarub ’ seems to be an error for * Sarwar ’. On page 71 infra, he is 
called Malik Yu 5 u£-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk, whicli indicates that ‘Sarwar’ and 
not ‘ Sariib ’ is the true reading. Yusuf was the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk. B. 
also reads Yusuf-i-Sarwar, (I. 294=Tr. 388) and Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 
(296, 297 = 390, 391). See also 76 infra. But the form vJj** occurs 
repeatedly in the best Manuscript of theT.M, (183, 1. 14; 225,1.3; 226, 1.8), 
and it is possible that he was a Hindu convert whose original name was 
Sicaritp and he is styled Malik Sa7'tip Sarwaru-l-Mulk at Ibid. 226, 1. 12, 

Eai ‘ Hansu ’ is called ‘ Himu ’ at 40 ante. If ‘ Hansii ’ is the real name, 
it may bo a short form of ‘Hansraj’. He was the son of Klmlchain or 
Dulchain Bhatti. The name is again written ‘Hansu* at 71 infra. B. also 
calls him ‘ Hansu*. (I. 294=Tr. 388). 

IV. 69, I. 15. Piildd had said to himself. 

"What the Te.\t says is 31 > (216, 1. 5). H.’s 

words arc >51^ (1. 167, 1. 1). “ The slave Pulad sent a message ”, 

which must be correct, as his object was to make his demands and 
conditions Imown to the Sultan, through ‘Imadu-l*Mulk. Ho could have 
gained nothing by saying tohat he wanted only to himself. Mubarak Shah 
then sent a message to Fuhxd with ‘Imadu-l-3Iulk. (B. I. 294:=Tr. I. 388). 
IV. 70, 1. 14. Passing through Jalandhar, he tcent to Lahore. There 
Malik Bikandar paid him the money tchich he paid to 
him annually and sent him atcay. From thence. Shaikh 
'Ali proceeded to Taltcara. 

This paragraph has been translated by Dowson from the abstract or 
summary in the T. A., as his own Ms. had lost a page here. But the original 
tost in the T. M. is much fuller and may be rendered thus : 

“ He then crossed the Sutlej near Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the 
tract from Jalandhar to Jar an and Manjahur his captives and returned 
along the banks of the Biyah. He then crossed the Biyah in the month of 
Eajab and marched towards Lahore. There Maliku-sh-Sharq Sikandar, its 
Amir, offered him the customary annual tribute and turned him back. 
Thence, passing through Kasur, he encamped at Talwarah opposite 
Dipalpur, the renowned city.” (Text, 215, 1. 3). 

Here Manjahur is most probably an error for or Machhnr 
or Machhiwar, i. e. Machhiwara on the Sutlej, about 22 miles east of 
Ludhiana. * Jaran and Manjhur ’ are mentioned by Amir Khusrau as well 
as Barani, in connection with one of the Mughal invasions and this 
reference to them by Yahya is of interest, as it is helpful in the solution 
of a difficult question. See my note on IH. 71, 1. 9. 
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IV. 71, 1.1 


IV 70, 1, 21 Shmlth ‘Ah croittcd the Jlam at Klwtihpur 

But (Text 210,1 1), .nni-l Khutpur also in B (I.205=:Tr 
889) It 18 llio ‘Klmipur’ oC iho Jlln, It was the clnof place of one of the 
noi’Lhcnimost mahhls of the Multan >^uhti nnrl mtlic Ban (Biyah-Bivi) Dnab 
(Tr. II 829-30) (Sir] Bdward Macln^nn says that ‘ Khatpur' i^" now an in- 
BigniGcant village, a few miles west of Sai ai Sidhu, through which the Rivi 
now runs It is known as Khal pur-Sandln fiom the .Jat Inho of Sandhis 
(Ahul Bard's Account of the Multdn Snrlor in .1 A. S B DXS, (1001), 
p. 5) Sarai Sidlm is shown in Constable, PI 24, 13 b 
IV. 70, 7 7 fronci foot And Imjtvg all wnutc along the hnnhst of the 

Jhilam, tclnch is icrll-hnoicn as the Jinlib 
{Clnnah), advanced totonrds Multan 
“ Such IS ”, notes Dowson, “ the cxtraordinai^ statement of the text and 
Firishta copies it” Raverty i oraarks that there is nothing ‘ extraordinary ' 
or erioncous in the statement Yabya means the united Jholam and 
Clunab, which isnghtly called Chinfib below its conlluencc with the Jhelam 
and after their union (Mihriin of Sind, 3fi7 Note) The I G also explicitly 
states that tlic two nvers after their union “flowundei the name of the 
Clienab ” (XI 189) 

IV 70 , 1 29 Sultan Shah met his enemy unexpectedly and icas lulled 
I The 'L A. (142, 1 7 f. f.1 and B. (I 295=1 339) also say bat 

P. (L 167, 1 19) has He says Sultan Shih Lodi was defeated, not 

kiUcd, though many of his men lost their hvea, and others saved thcmsclvcb 
onlyiby flight As there was a lacuna here in Dowson 's Manuscript of the 
T M , he has translated this passage also, as it is reproduced m the T A The 
discrepancy is due to P having read c— Ci instead of In the B I Text 
of the T M , Sulaiman [vanant Sultan] Shah Lody is explicitly said to have 
been killed b (219, 1 6) Sultan Shah Lodi bad 

the title of Islam Khan (p 64 supra) but at pp 71, 75 and 77 infra, 
(Text 220, 221, 226, 229), this author repeatedly speaks of Islam Khan or 
Islam Khan Lodi having been subsequently sent, on different military 
expeditions. If this is correct, this Islam Khan Lodi must be another 
person on whom the title had been conferred after the death of Saltan 
Shah Sir \V, Haig says Islam Elian was killed (CHI III 217) 

IV 71,7 1. The Shaikh [‘Ah] occupied Khairahdd near Multan 

So in the T A' (142, 1 6 f f ), and P (I 167, 1 11 f f ), but it is called 
‘ EIhusruabad’. in the 'B I Text, (219, 1 3 f f ) and this is the reading in B 
also (L 296, Tr I 389) As neither ‘Khairabad’ and ‘Khusruabad’ can be 
traced in modem maps, it may be worth noting that Ibn Batuta tells us in 
the narrative of his journey from Sind to Dehli, that on the way from 
tJcdi to Multan, ho crossed the nvor of Khusi uabad at a distance of ten 
miles (by which he probably means Kos), from the latter (Defr6mery, HI 
117) P puts ‘Khairabad’ at three ilfan2i7s or stages [farsakhs^] from 
Multan 
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IV. 74, 1. 5. ShaiJch ^Ali retreated towards Bdrtot. 

So also in Hajji Dabir, (917, 1. 21), but ‘ Martot’ in the T. A. (143, 
1, 8f.f.). The place meant, may, perhaps, be Marot or Marwa't, now a 
talisil in Bannu district, N^W. F. Province. It contains the town of Lakki 
(L 6 . XVn, 213). Constable, 24 D a. Lakki-Marwat is now a Kailway 
station, 37. miles south-east of Bannu. 

IV. 75, 1. 10. The Sultan marched towards the mountains of Meicat 
and arrived at the town of Taoru. 

Taoru was a Mahal in the SarTcar of Eewari, Siiba Agra, and the 
pargana town had a brick fort. (2en, Tr. II. 293). It is now a pargana 
in Nuh tahsil, Gurgaon district, Punjab, and is shown in Constable, PI. 27 
C a. It is situated about twenty miles east of Rewari on a high plateau 
which is separated from the low-lying tract round Nuh by a low range of 
hills. (I. G. XIX. 231). 

IV. 76, Z. 4. Shaikh^ Ali marching quickly from Shor and after 

making prisoners many of the men of Sahaniwal, 

went on to Lahore. 

This Sahaniwal may he Sahlwal, the old name of the modern town 
of Montgomery which was founded in 1865 and lies between the Ravi 
and the Sutlej. (I. G. XVII. 419). 

IV. 78, Z. 16. The sons of Kangu and Kajtoi Khatri. 

“ Kaju ” in the B. I. Text (232, 1. 10) and the T. A. (145, 1. 7). The 
real names of these miscreants were, probably, and Gangu and 
Gujar. ‘Kajwi’ or ‘ Kaju’ must be due to the ‘ re’ having been misread a 
‘wav.’ ‘Gujar’ is a very common personal name among Bandus in these 
parts and has been adopted also by Musalmans, It was borne, for instance, 
by a son of Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan Atka in the reign of Akbar, 
(Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 468) and also by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of Baud Kararani. {Ibid, 399; Tarikh4-Daudi, 511-512 infra). 
See also my note on Vol. III. 359, 1. 5. 

IV. 79, Z. 11 from foot. On Friday, the 9th Bajab 837 H. {,19th 

January 1434), the Sultan reached Mubarak- 
abad. 

The week-day works out correctly. The Julian correspondence was 
Friday, 19th February, 1434 A. C. (not 19th January 1434, as is stated 
above by Dowson). 19th January 1434 A. C. was a Tuesday. 

IV. 80, Z. 5. He {Mubarakshali\ reigned thirteen years, three months 
and sixteen days. 

So also in the T. A. (145, 1. 17), B. (I. 299, Tr. 394), and F. (1. 169, 
1. 14 f. f.), but the arithmetic is demonstrably faulty. Mubarak ascended 
the throne, as Yahya (53 ante) and all these authors themselves aver, on l9th 
Jumadi I. 824 H. He was assassinated on 9th Eajab 937 H. He reigned, 
therefore, for thirteen years (lunar), one month and twenty days. 

IV. 81, Z. 3 from foot. Ahar Miyan holder ofBaddun. 

Read ‘Miyan Chaman, holder of Budaun,’ as at 82 infra. The name of 
62 
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IV 89, I. 2. 


the individual has been inadvertently omitted ,SeeB (I 301= Tr 396), and 
T A (146, 1 9) The name is wrongly spelt as Jhnan at 64 ante and 84, 1 5 
infra Malik Allahdad Kala [not Kaki] was Amir of Samfahal and Ahar 
He was the uncle of Sultan Buhlul Lody ‘Ahar Miyan ’ is a misprint 
IV 82, I 6 from foot He crossed [tlie Ganges] at the ford of Kicha 

The words in brackets are an unauthorized interpolation and are also 
misleading On p 41 ante, and also a few lines higher up on this very 
page, Kicha is described as a ford on the Jumna (1 8) No place could be 
a ford on two rivers at the same time, unless it was situated at the point 
of their junction In Ni‘amutulla, the name is spelt as ‘ Kanjh ’, but he also 
makes it a ferry on the Jumna (E D, Y 87) B repeatedly states that 
Kicha was a ford on the Jumna and at no great distance from Dehli, (I 
276, 301 and 309=Tr 364, 396 and 406) 

IV 86, ? 14 At length, in the year 849 H, Sultan Muhammad Shah 
died after a reign of ten years and some months 

Dowson says in a footnote that the T A gives 844 H, B 847 P 849 
H and that the correct date is the last These discrepancies in the manu- 
scripts are due to the bewildering similarity between ^ and ^ in 
the Semitic script For another example, see my note on HI 690, 1 15. 
The numismatic evidence is clearly in favour of 849 H Muhammad 
Shah’s billon and copper coins of every year from 837 to 849 are known 
(Num Supp No XXXV to J A S B 1921, Art 223) Thomas (0 P K 
D 336 note) was in favour of 847 H, but coins discovered after be wrote 
prove that 847 is two years too early See also Mr Nelson Wnght’s C M 
S D , pp 236, 241, Mubirakshah really reigned for twelve years 
IV 87, I 13 He made one of his wife’s brothers govei'nor of the capi- 
tal and to the other he gate the title of Airdr 

Dowson has translated this from the T A., but the bthographed text of 
that work (148, 1 7 f f ), B. (I 305=Tr. 401) and P (L 172, I. 16) all 
concur in stating that the otlier brother-in-law was made Amir-i-Kui, 
Prefect of the Streets, Police Chief, lit, Supenntendent of the Highways 
There was an officer called Amh-i Kui in Ahmadabad also under the 
Gujarat Sultans {Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Teit, 79, 1 2, Tr Bayley, 166, Tr 
Pazlulla, 44) The phrase is there explained as ‘Kotwal’ or ‘Police 
Magistrate ’ B (I 305) follows, as usual, the T A and Banking renders 
‘ Mir i-Kui’ as ‘ Superintendent of the Roads ’ (Tr I 401) Hajji Dabir 
states that one of them was made Amir or Governor of the City and the 
other of the Environs [Aj-] (Z W 920, 1 24) 

IV 89, I 2 MatVau-s-H adain 

This enigmatie and fanciful title, signifying ‘ The Rising of the Two 
Auspicious Luminaries ’ is denved from the fact that the work chronicles 
the events “ from the date of the birth of the last great Mongol ruler of 
Persia to the year [1469 A C =873 H ] of the death of his namesake, the 
great grandson of Tairaiir” Both of them bore the name, Abu S'aid, and 
they are the two S'adain alluded to 'Abdur Razzaq notes also the 
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.curious coincidence that the last great Mongol ruler of Persia died in the 
very year in which “ Taimur, the founder of the next great Tatar empire ” 
was bom, viz. 1336 A.O. (Browne, L.H.P. III. 429-30). The full title, how- 
. ever, is -5 O*.*^*^' It was chosen, perhaps, because the words 

form a chronogram for 865, the year in wliich the work was first taken in 
hand, (40-^-9-^30-^-70-^l-^-30-^-60-l-70-^-4-^10■^50-^-6-^■l-^-30-^40-^3■f40-^-70-^• 
1 -f 30 + 2 -I- 8 200 -1-10 -{-60=865 H.). Dr. Rieu states that " in the body of the 
work 872 and 876 H.” are incidentally mentioned. (1. 182). One of the 
copies in the Bodleian has a subscription stating that “ the first volume 
was completed in 871 ” (Ethe, Catalogue, I. 91), while the second is said 
to have been finished in 880 H. (Rieu,L 182). There can be little doubt that 
the composition of this volumuious work was spread over several years 
and it is not improbable that it was begun several years earlier in 865 
H., the year indicated by the chronogrammatical title. 

IV. 91, Z, 9 from foot. Jt [‘AMur Bazzaq’s account of Timur's invasion 

of ‘India\ proves to be a reproduction of 
Timur's oicn narrative. 

Dowson had pinned his faith on the authenticity of the Malfiizdt-i- 
Thnuri, and he advances this as an argument in support of that view. 
But the assertion is decisively negatived by what ‘Abdur Razzaq himself 
tells us in regard to the source of his summary of the world-eonqueror’s 
career. He makes no reference whatever to any Autobiography composed 
by the “ Great Tartarian ”, and in two passages, which have been cited by 
Rieu, explicitly declares that he has derived all the facts of Timur’s history 
from the Zafarndma of Nizamu-d-din-i-Shdmi, " and speaks of him as 
his chief authority for that period.” (Persian Catalogue, I. 172; see also 
Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. s.n.). 

In the Preface to this Volume, Dowson remarks that ‘Abdur Razzaq 
“ relates his own travels in the grand style, but the portions relating to 
Timur’s invasion are written in a plain, unpretending narrative remark- 
able by the contrast”, (p. vi ante). But this plainness is really due not to 
his having copied the narrative, as Dowson imagined, from the Malfuzat, 
but to his having transferred to his own. pages the simple and compara- 
tively bald account of Nizam-i-Shami, the whole of which had been 
incorporated by Hafiz-i-Abru also in the Tdrihh-i-Shdhruhhi or first 
edition of the Zubdatu-t-taicdrilch. (Barthold, Z. c. 54 Note). 

At the same time, it is due to Dowson to note that he was not 
greatly to blame for this error. It is clear from his cwn statements that 
he had never seen a complete copy of the Mattau-s-iS'adain. He possessed 
only “ some extracts from the first volume ”, which wei'C among Sir 
Henry Elliot’s papers. He admits that he had never had any opportunity 
of reading “Abdur Eazzaq’s own account of his authorities”. (Preface, 
p. vi ante ; Appendix, 662 post). We now know that ‘Abdur Razzaq used 
neither the Malfiizat, nor the work of Tazdi, and that his real source 
was the earlier chronicle of Nizam-i-Shami, but this knowledge is derived 
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only from'Eieu’s Catalogue wbicli was published after Dowsou’s death. 
TV 95, I 21. J had an interview with Amir who was on hts 
return from plundering the province of Banpur 
Becte, Bawpur It is now m what is called Persian Baluchistan. Lat 
27°-19'' N , Long GO'-IS' E. It is shown in the Every Man’s Library Atlas 
of Asia, PI 45, and also m the Map prefixed to Holdich’s Indian Border- 
land But there is another town called Bam (and also Bampur), south of 
Kerman, and it may be the place meant It is in Lat 29° 4^ N , Long 
68°-2CK E Khurdadbih says that it is at eight parasangs’ distance from 
Narmashir, i.e the town of Kerman ((3oe]e’s Ed. Text, 196, 1 6, Tr. 1B3) 
IV 96, I 9. [People bring commodities to Hormuz fi om\ the coasts 
of Arabia as far as Aden, Jiddah and Jambo (?) 

This ‘Jambo ’ is ‘ Tanbu which is the port or gateway of Medina, as 
Jedda is that of Mecca The name is sometimes written Al-Yanb'u, 
with the Arabic article prefixed, and this accounts for the form ‘ Ehobom 
which occurs in Barbosa’s Travels and for ‘ Liumbo ’ which is used in the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque (IV 35) Ludovico Varlhema calls it 
‘ Yembo ’. (Badger’s Trans 24) It is a place of great antiquity and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy who speaks of it as “ lambia, the part of Jathnppa,” 
u Yathnb, the old name of Medina (Dames, Tr Barbosa, I 46 note) It 
lies a little west of Medina in the littoral of the Hijaz (Jarrett, Itn, Tr. 
in 67 Note See also Houtsma, E. I , IV 1168) 

IV. 97, I, 1. The time favourable for proceeding to sea, vnz the beginn- 
ing and middle of the monsoon, elapsed 
Tavernier who made six voyages to Persia and India gives the follow- 
ing explanation. — “ The months of November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March are the only months in the year in which one embarks 
at ’Hormuz for Surht and at Surat for Hormuz with this difference, how- 
ever, that one rarely leaves Surat later than the end of February, but for 
leaving Hormuz, one may wait till the end of March, or even till the 16th 
of April, because then the western wind which brings the rains to India 
begins to blow When you^wish to go from Hormuz to Surat in fourteen 
or fifteen days, you must embark in the month of March or the beginning 
of April, because then you have the western wand a^ern all the way 
(Travels, Tr Ball L 4) ‘Abdur Eazzaq arnyed at Hormuz in the middle 
of Shawwal 845 H , about the 26th of February 1442 A C As he was 
detained there for two months, is upto the very end of April, about a fort- 
night later than the 16th— the latest eligible date for starting, according 
to Tavernier, or the favourable season had passed. The day on which he 
saw the New Moon of Muharram 846 H was 12th May 1442 
IV, 97, 1. 20 J icent from Mashat to Kariat 

Karyat or Cunat is on the north-east coast of Arabia between Kas 
al Hadd^ and Masqat. ‘ R|s al Hadd ’ is tha Cape Eosalgat of European 
geographers and map-makers It means ‘Land’s End’, something like 
Cape ‘ Fmisterre’ (Dames, Barbosa, Tr I 60 and 70 Notesj Miles, Conn 
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tries and Tribes of tlic Persian Gulf , 484). Cnriat lies about eight leagues 
from Qalbat. (Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, 11. 531). Its 
importaneo lies in the fact that it stands at the mouth:of a JFadi, by 
vrhicli access can bo obtained to the country behind the mountains. 
(Dames, Barbosa, 1. 70 note). 

IV. 97, /. 7 from foot. T/te moon of the Muharram of SdO H. 

developed the henuUj of her countenance. 

This slatcracnt and two other references to the observation by the 
author of the Now Moon of Muharram in 847 and 848 H. (112 and 125 
infra) indicate that ‘Abdur Razzaq’s dating is founded on the Hildli or 
Jlwjpat method of calculating the ago of the Moon. 

IV. 98, h 1. Having learnt that in the neighbourhood of Kalahat, there 
teas a place called Saur, I embarked on a vessel to go to 
that place. 

Marco Polo says that Galatu [Qalhat] was " a noble city with a large 
and good haven.” Dames states that ” Saur and Qalhat owed their import- 
•nnee to their position just north of Ras-al-Hadd, the first point in Arabia 
reached by vessels from India. They both lie on the southern coast of ‘Oman, 
north-west of Ras-al-Hadd. Saur is the starting point of a well-marked 
route from the const into the interior of ‘Oman. Lat. 23° N., Long. 60° E. 
Idrisi says that it was one of the oldest and richest towns of ‘Oman, but 
its trade Had suffered from the depredations of the pirate chiefs of Kish'. 
(Tr. Jaubert, 1. 162-3)”. (Dames, 1. c. I. 72 note). Ibn Batuta speaks, of 
Saur as a town in a roadstead, from which Qalhat, situated on the slope 
of a neighbouring liill, can be seen. (Gibb, 116; Dofremery, II. 229), 

IV. 99, I, 11 from foot. Shortly after, the King of Bengal having 

complained of the hostilities he teas suffering 
from the King of Jaunpur, sought protection 
from the Court of {ShaliruWi]. 

‘Abdur Bazzaq is referring to the invasions of Bengal by Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur (22. 1401-1441 A, C.). A Hindu Raja of .Bhatauria 
named Ganesh or Kans is said to have subjugated the kingdom on account 
of the 3 muth and incapacity of Sultan Shamsn-d-din and begun to oppress 
the Muslims. A Muhammadan saint named Nur or Qutbu-l-‘Alam .then 
invited Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur to come and succouivhis brethren in the 
Faith. Hostilities -having continued for sometime, Ganesh agreed , to a 
compromise and allowed his son Jaimal or Jadu to be .converted to Islam 
and ascend the throne as Sultan Jalalu-d-din. Ibrahim was persuaded by 
the saint or thought it advisable to withdraw and , peace was. restored. 
(.Riyaeti-s-Salatin, Tr. 113-7; P. II. 297, 1. 12). Numismatic evidence has 
been recently forthcoming .which bears out this account. There canbe little 
doubt that the coins of 'Dauujamardana, which exhibit the Sliaka dates 1339 
and 1340 (820 and 821 A. H;), were struck by Raja Ganesh. (Bhattasali, 
Coins of the Early Sultans of Bengal, 109-116; Stapleton, Num. Sup. to 
the J.A.S.B. No. XLIII(1930), Art. 298, ipp. 1-13). Some years .afterwards, 
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^ e. in or about 834-5 H (1431 AG), Sultan Ibrahim appears to have 
again invaded Bengal, when Shamsu-d-din Ahmad, the son of Jalalu-d- 
dln, was on the throne and it was Shamsu-d-din who preferred the com- 
plaint to Shahrukh of which ‘Abdur Razzaq speaks here Shamsu-d-din is 
said to have reigned from 834 to 860 A H (14301446 A C.). iRiyaz, 
Tr. 118 note). 

IV 100, 1 1 from foot The blacks of this country go about with nearly 

naked bodies, wearing only langots 
This IS perhaps the earliest example of the use of this familiar verna- 
cular word by a Persian writer The scanty clothing and semi nude con- 
dition of the poorer classes in India has been remarked by many travellers 
from foreign parts Alberuni writes thus of the Hindus of his day 
" They wear turbans for trousers Those who want httle dress are content 
to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth which they bind on their loins with 
two cords” (I 180) Ibn Batuta calls it “a scrap of stuff tied by a strmg 
round the waist” (E D III. 619) Babur not only describes the ‘ rag 
but calls it by its Indian name “Peasants and people of low standing”, 
he states, “ go about naked. They tie on a thing called lunguid, a decency 
clout which hangs two spans below the navel Prom the tie of this pendant 
decency clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind.” (B N Tr 519) Tavernier observes that “ in India the peasants 
have for their sole garment a scrap of clotli to cover those parts which 
natural modesty requires to be concealed ” (Travels, Tr Ball, I 391) 
Varthema (Tr Badger 113-4) and Nikitin (Major, India in the Fifteenth 
Century, Oh III. 8-9, p 9) had noted the fact long before Tavernier. 

IV 103, 13 It IS said that the King of Bijdnagar has 300 seaports 
every one of which is equal to Kalikot. 

A palpable exaggeration But ‘Abdur Razzaq is merely repeatmg the 
random gossip he had heard in Vijayanagar Southern India has a very 
long coastline and is dotted with several ports. The Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar stretched far and wide and Devaraya 11 is styled, not without 
justice, Dakshina Samudradhipati, Lord of the Southern Sea, in two 
contemporary inscriptions dated in Shaka 1362 and 1368=1440 and 1116 
A C (Ind. Ant LVII 1928, pp 78-79) But Calicut has possessed, for 
ages, the reputation of being one of the greatest, safest and wealthiest 
harbours in India or perhaps the world. Many of the so-called ‘ports ' on 
the coast were only roadsteads and it is impossible to accept the state- 
ment that every one of the 300 ‘ seaports’ was equal m safety, extent and 
prosperity to the world-famed haven of Calicut India has many ‘ ports,’ 
but very few really good harbours 

IV. 103, Z 25 At the distance of thiee parasangs fiom Mangalur, 

’ he saw a temple which has not its like on the eardi- 
The whole is made of molten brass 
This must be meant for the shrine at Kadiri, about two miles distant 
from Ma ngalore. It is still the chief seat of the ‘ Elanphatia’ (split-eared) 
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Jogis, who are disciples and followers of Gorakhnatb. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Jogi). The 17th century Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, who visited it, 
has left a very long description of it. He states that the inner sanctuary, 
and in former times, the whole enclosure, was all covered with plates of 
brass, and he also describes a great brazen pillar and a huge brass candle- 
stick of five branches. (Travels, Ed. E. Grey, 315-348). There is a more 
modern account in Eastwick’s Handbook for India, Pt. I. Madras, 236. 

IV. 103, 1. 20. [J] departed from Kdlikot and passing dy Bandana 

arrived at Mangalur. 

‘ Bandana ’ is Bandarsina or Eandaraina, the modern Pandarani or 
Pantalyani, an old port on the coast of Malabar, which was situated a 
little north of Quilandi and opposite to the Sacrifice Eock of modem 
maps. Lat. H°-26' N., Long. 76°-60'' E. Eoilandl or Quilandi has now 
supplanted it. Ibn Batute says that “the Chinese junks in his day used 
to pass the winter (e. e. the south-west monsoon season) at Pandaraina, 
as it afforded an unexceptionably safe shelter for shipping ”. (Defremery, 
IV. 8S). See also H. J. s. v. Pandarani. Quilandi is shown in Constable, 
A a, 35. It lies about twenty miles north of Calicut. 

IV. 104, Z. 13. I arrived at the city of Bidriir, of which the houses 
were like palaces. In Bidriir there is a temple so high 
that you can see it at a distance of several parasangs. 

Dowson’s proposed identification with Bednore will not bear exami- 
nation. Bednore, also called ‘ Bidarur ’ or ‘ Bidaruhalli ’, i. e. ‘ Bamboo 
village ’, was not a place of any note in the days of ‘Abdur Eazzaq. Its 
importance dates only from about 1640 A. C., when it became the capital 
of the Keladi Kings of Ikkeri. (I. G. XVIII, 296). There is also no 
ancient temple at Bednore answering in any way to this description., 
The reference seems really to be to Belur and to the Chenna Kesava or 
some other great shrine at Belur in Hassan district, Mysore, iq. v. I. G. 
XIII. 64). Dowson notes that Langles reads “ Beylour ” and Quatremere 
“ Belour”. Major also (India, Ch. I, p. 20) has “ Belour ” and there can be 
little doubt that ‘ Belur ’ is the place intended. 

IV. 105, Z. 17. Account of the city of Bljanagar and its seven sur- 
rounding fortif cations. 

“ Surrounding ” does not express the author’s meaning. The words 
used in the original Persian text are ‘Abdur Razzaq means 

that “ the fortifications or walls were comprised one within the other.” 
Elsewhere, he states that the city had ‘ seven fortified walls one within 
the other.’ (p. 106 infra). At p. 109 also, he observes that the .elephant 
stables were situated “ between the first and second enceinte of the city ”, 
Nicolo Conti who paid a visit to Vijayanagar about 1420-1440 A. C. 
writes that the circumference of the city was sixty miles. (Major, India in 
the Fifteenth Century, II. p. 6). Some Hindu accounts and local traditions 
also reckon its superficial area as sixty-four square miles. ‘ Abdur Razzaq 
himself writes that the distance between the Northern gate of the 
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otiter fortress 'tlnd the Sohlhohn, and that also between the Ilaslem and 
the Western was two statute parasmgs, that is, between seven and 
eight miles (p 107 tnfra). The existing remains at Hampi bear witness 
to the substantial eorrectness of his statements. “ The rums of the city ”, 
says Mr. Longhurst, “ cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 
and outposts included a far larger area The whole site is dotted 
with barren rocky hills and up the sides of these hills and along the low 
ground between them, often tn several lines, one behind the other, run the 
fortified enclosing walls of the old city ” (Hampi lluins, pp 1-3) Mr 
Sewell estimates that the fortifications extend from south to north for 
about 12 miles and from west to east for about 10 miles, (A Forgotten 
Empire, 83, 88-90). 

The ancient Hindu standard of town-planmng seems to have required 
everi^ first class capital city or metropolis to possess seven concentric forti- 
fied enclosures Bishnupur in Binkura district, the old capital of the 
kingdom of Kama Suvama in the 8th century A C , is said to have been 
sutrounded by seven lines of fortifications '(LG VIIL248) 'Utbi(G D 
IL p 46) states that when Mahmud invaded Qanau], he was able to take 
all ‘the seven fortifications, i.e walls round that populous town, m one 
day. AndthCr example of this an'ciCat architectural canon or ideal is found 
m the greht temple of Briranga’rt, which “ consists of seven enclosures, 
one srttbin the other ” (I G XXIII 103) Ginp or Jinji also is said to 
have had seven forts. (Maastru-l-Umara, If 96) Kamatapur in Kuch 
Bihar is also stated to have been siirrounded by several enclosures, one 
within the other. (I G XIV. 327) The underlying idea of seven enclosures 
IS of very great antiquity. Nineveh had seven walls which are said to 
have symbolised the seven Spheres of the Geocentric Planetary System 
IV 105, 1. 5 from foot The army consists of eleven lacs of men 

These mammoth figures may appear incredible, but similar estimates 
are found in several other authors of repute The Portuguese writer, Paes, 
estimates the strength of the Vijayanagar army at a million fighting men 
(SeweU, E E 279) Nuniz states that an army of 7,03,000 mfantry, 32,600 
c&valry aud 651 elephants was despatched by the King of VijayanagCr 
against Raichur. {Ibid, 147, 326-7) Conti declares that the Vijayanagar 
army consisted of a million and upwards Emshta tells ns that Deva Bay 
I invaded the Eaichur Dnab m 801 A. H. (1398 AC), with an army of 
30,000 horse and 900,000 foot (I. 309, 1 17) Another Vi 3 ayanagaT km'g 
is said to have led an army of nearly a million infantry and gtmUers 
against Ahmad Shah BahmaUi in 826 H —1422 A. 0 {Ibid I 320, 1 17). 

Equally staggering figures are given by other travellers and historians 
for the numerical strength of the forced of their Musalman adversaries, the 
Bahmanis NikitiU notes that in 1442 A C the Sultan of Gulbarga, who 
attacked the Hmdns, had in his train 900,000 foot, 190,000 horse and 576 
elephants (Major, ILL 27*8, Sewell,! c 105) Wassaf asserts that ‘Alau-d- 
din Kfaalji maintained an army of 476,000 men (El. D HI 50) and Barani 
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tells ns that Muhammad Tnghlaq raised a force of 370,000 horse for the 
invasion of Khurasan. {Hid, 241). Mr. Sewell gives it as his opinion that 
“ there can be no reasonable doubt as to the large numbers, though they 
were not well-armed or well-trained or well-disciplined ”. {Op. cit. 160). , 
IV. 105, 1 . 10 from fool. Whose kingdom extended from the borders of 

Sarandlp to those of Kulbarga and from 
Bengal to Mallbar, a space of 1,000 parasangs. 

The Vijayanagar kingdom was extensive, but these figures are, un- 
doubtedly, inflated. 1,000 parasangs would, at the lowest computation, 
be equal to 3,000 miles. ‘Abdur Eazzaq cannot intend to say that the total 
area was only 3,000 or 4,000 square miles. But if he means that either the 
length or the breadth of the kingdom was 3,000 miles, it is an incredible 
asseveration. The total length of the Indian sub-continent is about 1,900 
miles and its breadth 1,600. Most of such predications of territorial extent 
in Persian and Arabic writers are unverified repetitions of random guesses 
or popular clap-trap of no scientific value. The Vijayanagar kingdom, 
even at the zenith of its greatness, comprised only that portion of the 
Indian peninsula which lies south of the river Krishna. 

IV. 109, 1. 1. On the left of the palace iJm'e is the mint. 

The ruins of the building seen by ‘Abdur Eazzaq appear to be still 
extant at Hampi. “ On the south-west of the king’s audience hall,” says 
Mr. Longhurst, “ is a large walled enclosure which is generally said to 

represent the ruins of the Eoyal Mint and this conjecture is probably 

correct.” (Hampi Euins, 70). 

IV. 109, 1. 7. Of pure silver, they moke a coin equal to a sixth of a 
fanam, which they call tar. 

‘Abdur Kazzaq’s account of the Vijayanagar Coinage is not very 
correct. He speaks of the Varaha as weighing about one misqal, i. e. about 
72 grs,, but the real weight of the specimens in our collections is nearer 
50 than 72, No gold fanams of any of the Kings of the First Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar have been found. Nor has a single silver coin of Devaraya or 
any of his predecessors been discovered. (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant. XX. (1891), 
p. 301; Sir Walter Elliot, Goins of Southern India, 97-99 and Note). 

Again, ‘Abdur Eazzaq says that the tar was one-sixth of a fanam, 
but Pyrard de Laval (Voyage, Tr. A. Gray, I. 344, 412), Claude Dellon 
(Voyages, Ed. 1711, p. 233), Fryer (New Account of East India and 
Persia, Ed. Crooke, 1. 149) and several other authorities are unanimous 
in making sixteen tars or tares go to the fanam. It is possible that ‘ sixth ’ 
is an error for ‘ sixteenth ’. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, II. 52-53, Note). Sir 
Walter Elliot states that the tares in his cabinet weighed only about 1.7 
grs. each. (Coins of Southern India, 1885, p. 67) . 

IV. 109, 1 . 10 from foot. Opposite the minister's office are the elephant 

sheds. 

Visitors to Hampi are still shown by the local eicerones the ruins of 
a structure which is locally known as the Elephant-stables. “It is 

5S 
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a long oblong bnildmg just opposite tbe Zenana Ebclosure (Queens’ 
Palace), containing eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty domed roofs 
.. Unfortunately, there is nothing bat local tradition in favour of the 
attribution and the absence of any iron rings or bars' embedded in the 
floors or walls for the purpose of chaining the animals ” appears to 
largely invalidate the traditional identification. (Longhurst, op ciU 86) 
A plate showing the massive range of these buildings is given by Mr. 
Sewell, who quotes ‘Abdur Razzaq’s description, but does not express any 
doubts as to its having been the HatJii Khana. (F E 94) 

IV 109, last Ime. The palace elephants are fed on Klchu [Kichrt] 

Balls of about two mans each are placed by the 
keepers in the mouths of the animals. 

The Indian Man has varied so greatly from place to place and even 
from time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what 
It stands for But there can be little doubt that the Man mentioned here 
could not have been equivalent to 40 or 28 or even 25 avoirdupois lbs No 
Mahawat or keeper could have lifted and thrust into the mouth of even the 
most docile tasker a ball of buttered Khtchri of even half the weight 
Elsewhere, 'Abdur Razzaq informs us that while he was at Vijayanagar, he 
was daily supplied with five Mans of rice, one Man of butter and one 
Man of sugar (113 infra) As he does not appear to have had a large 
retinue, and does not refer to any followers, this Man also must have 
denoted some unit of low ponderary' value As 'Abdur Razzaq came from 
Shiraz, his Man must be the Tabriz! which is equivalent to about lbs 
(Lockyer, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p 230 apud Yule, 
H J 5 « Maund) We have here perhaps the earliest example of the occur- 
rence of the Hindi word Khichri in a Persian writer Jauhar calls it by 
the hybrid name Dal-EhushJca (Stewart’s Tr Reprint 108). 

IV 110, I 9 from foot They tell the follomng story of an elephant 
' ^ that fled from his bondage, etc. 

This traveller’s tale extolling the sagacity and wanness of elephants 
who have been trapped and afterwards escaped from captivity is found 
also in at least two European authors of later date “ These people [the 
elephant htinters in Mysore] told us,” wntes Thvernier, “ an astonishing 
thing which is wonderful, if one' can only believe it. It is that if elephants 
have once been caught and have escaped, if dnven into the woods, are 
always on their guard and tear off a large branch of a tree with their 
trunks, with which they go along, sounding everywhere before putting 
down their feet, to see if there are any^ hol^j so as not to be caught a 
second time It was this which made the hunters despair of being able to 
recapture the three elephants which had escaped from them ” (Travels, 
Tr. Ball, I 274-6) Manucci tells the same tale, but perbaps he got it, like 
several others of bis yams, at second hand from the Frenchman. (Storia, 
III 78) Abul Pazl also relates two anecdotes of tKe cunning devices 
employed'by some of these pachyderms for securing tbe release of their 
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captured young ones, {Jin, Tr. 1. 123). Slas'udi repeats a curious story of the 
pudicity and humanity of an elephant belonging to the King of Mansura, 
(Sprengcr, I. 387). The wcU-lmown story of the elephant and the tailor, 
also seems to be of Indian origin. It is found in the J atcamVau-l-Hilcayat 
of ‘Awfi, who says that he had heard it from a friend who, had practised 
the physician’s art in Nahrwala. (NizamU'd-dIn,'tF. H. p. 253), 

IV. 110, last line. One of the keepers mounted a tree under iohich the 

elephant teas likely to go and threw himself 

doicn on the hack of the animal. 

This extremely hazardous trick or method of mastering these huge 
beasts is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj in his account of Piruz Shah 
Tughlaq’s elephant-hunt in Jajnagar. (T. P. Text, 1G9=E. D, III. 314). 
The Emperor Jahangir also has left it on record that his intrepid father 
Akbarhad often controlled and tamed in this way "Mast elephants, which ' 
had, in their fits of rage, killed even their keepers. He would place him- 
self on a wall or tree near which a mad elephant was passing and throw 
himself on its back and thus, by mere mounting, bring it under control 
and tame it. This was repeatedly seen.” (T. J. Tr. I. 38 ; Text, 18,1.3). 
IV. Ill, 1. 9 from foot The policemen's pay is derived from the 

proceeds of the brothels. 

This was one of the most notable features of the “Ancient Hindu 
Polity “ and is distinctly mentioned in all the Sanskrit works on Rdjniti. 
(Kautilya, Arthashasfra, Bk. II. xxvii ; Tr, Shastri, 153-5). It is referred 
to by Alberuni also (India, Tr, Sachau, II. 157), and Wassxf. (E.D. Ill, 33), 
The old Soolai Bazar or ‘ Dancing Girls’ Street’ of Vijayanagar is still 
pointed out at Hampi to visitors by the guides, (Longhurst, 110). Tavernier 
(Tr.Ball, 1,157-8), and Thevenot (Travels, Tr. 1687, Part III. 97) have left 
graphic descriptions of tlie system of licensed prostitution which was 
maintained for revenue purposes by the Qutb Shahi Sultans of Golkonda. 
IV. 112, 1. 3 from foot. Interview toith the King of Bijdnagar. 

The King whom ‘Abdur Eazzaq saw was Devaraya II, the son of 
Vjjayarai or Bukka, and the greatest emperor of the Pirst D 5 Tiasty. He 
reigned for about twenty-five years from Shaka 1342 to 1368 (1420 to 
1446 A.O.). His greatest minister and general was Lakkanna Baniandyaka, 
who conquered Ceylon and invaded Gulbarga. ‘Abdur Razzaq states that 
Devaraya encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses and paid 
handsomely for them. This is borne out by a contemporary inscription 
from which it appears that Devaraya had a cavalry force of ten thousand 
Muslims, mounted on Turkish horses, and He seems even to have erected a 
mosque for them in Hampi. (Ind. Ant. 1928, pp. 77-81). 

IV. 114, I, 14 from foot Delicacy forbids me to expatiate on its 

invigorating and aphrodisiac virtues. 

This statement about the aphrodisiac properties of the humble 
betel-leaf may sound strange in modem ears but it is affirmed as an 
undoubted pharmacological fact by several of the old Arab travellers, „ 
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c cr. Mas'udi, {.Prairies, II 84) and Alberuni (Tr IL 152). Ibn Batata 
also states that it sweetens the breath, helps the digestion, elevates the 
spirits and stimulates to venery. (Tr Lee, 69). Sir T. Koe assures ns that 
"it accords rheumo, cools the head and strengthens the teeth, and is all 
their phisicko (Journal, Ed Poster, I 19). 

IV. 116 , last line and footnote. The person who had brought (he 

invitation of coagulated milk was 
also put to death 

The words in the text are ^ Dowson under- 

stands the phrase to indicate that “ it was customary among the Hmdus of 
Vijayanagar to send coagulated milk with the invitation.” But the words 
used by ‘Abdur Kazzaq do not lend themselves to any such inference or 
implication and the expression is nothing more than a Persian 

idiom, a /hfon de parler, originating in the usages of the Tatar conquerors 
of that country. Curdled milk was the staple food of those nomads and when 
a Tatar or Mongol was " invited to dinner,” he was invited to a feast of 
' Jaghrat ’ or curdled milk Just as the Englishman ‘ on hospitable thoughts 
intent* asks a friend to come over some day and ‘ cut mutton ’ with him, the 
Mongol giving an entertainment spoke of it as a fnendly summons " to 
dnnk a bowl of Jaghrat ” In the Court ceremonial of the Uzbeg pnnees. 
Dr. Barthold tells us, “ the drinking of Qumis (soured milk) was treated as 
an important affair, it is described minutely, how it has to he poured from 
skms, how the cups are to be taken, who are to take the first cups, who the 
other cups, etc ” (Houtsma, E. I s v. II 1116) An mvitation to dnnk this 
Qumis or Jaghrat, " soured milk ”, was, m fact, an invitation to a 
banquet . Mr. Major translates the sentence thus ” The man who had brought 
the letters of invitation was put to the last degree of torture ” (I 36) In 
this connection, it may be worth while to note that the contemporary author 
of the Intikhab-i-J ahdngir Shahi, (E D VI 449) says that the Emperor 
“ used to give feasts every Friday to about one thousand destitute Muham- 
madans and that he always ordered curds to be given to them while they 
were eating their dinner. ” Compare also the old English word ‘ junkets ’ 
and the secondary or derivative use of ‘ junketting ’ in the sense of ‘ enter- 
tainment, picnic, feasting ’. 

There is no reference to this assassination plot in the inscriptions of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty, but the Portuguese Pemao Nuniz tells a story 
which bears a stnking resemblance to it in many particulars Only, he 
relates it, not of Deva Eaya II, but of his son and successor " A nephew 
whom he had brought up in his house like a son ” mvited the king and all 
the principal nobles to his wedding-feast, had all the ministers and captains 
murdered just in the same way, in separate rooms by assassins, whose 
task was made easy because “ it is the custo m there to place the food on 
the table and there is no one present except those who are gomg to eat” 
The conspirator then wont to the king himself with a present, wounded 
him in several places with a poisoned dagger, but the king freed himseji 
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nt last from his jv'?sai!aiit, dcspatchcil him with a sword and came out of 
the palace, holding his nephew’s head in his hand. “ Dreadful punishments 
Y.'crc inflicted on the traitor’s accomplices, but the king liimsclf died of 
his wounds, six months later (Sewell, F. E. 8034). Though some of the 
details iicre are dificrent, it is, as .Mr. Sewell says, substantially the same 
story and 'Ahdnr Razxi.is vcr.iioa may ho even "the more reliable, 
because he was a contcinpor.ary witness.” {Jhid. 72). 

IV. 117, (.7. The cclchraiion of the ^fahatiinci [nf the full moon of 

Albcruni thus describes thi.s festival: " On the eighth of Aslivayuja, 
when the Moon stands in her 10th station, Mula, begins the festival of the 
Mahbnncmit the wife of .MahUleva, wlicn they oficr the first fruits of 
sugar ami all other thing-? to her image, which is called Bhagwati. They 
also give much alms before it and kill kids (Tr. Sachau, II. 179-80). 
Nicolo Conti who visited' Vijaj’anagar about 1420-40 A. C. speaks of the 
jicoplc celebrating certain feasts wiiich correspond to the D'tpavcili, JJoli 
and the Dashnhra. The last of these three is identical with the Mahanavmi. 
(Major, 11. 28-9). Kunix who wrote about ir)30-I542 A. C. states that the 
hiahhtini'mi was celebrated in September, *' when for nine da}-s they make 
gi*cul feast” .and he gives a long description of the ceremonies. (Sewell, P. 
E.37G-S). Pacs also states that he witnessed it from 12th September in 1520, 
'A. C. {,1b. 2G‘3). Tlic Tibha or platform from which the kings watched the 
festival is still pointed out by the guides to visitors. It faces *' the wonder- 
ful c.xpansc of ground” of whicli 'Ahum* Baxzaq speaks on 1. 5 f. f. 

The nijri dale given by ‘Ahdur K.axxiq for the celebration of the 
fcsliv.al appc.ars to be wrong. The Isl of Kajab Si7 A. H. corresponded 
to 25th October 14-13, while the 1st of Ashwina in that year synchronised 
with the 2ith of September and Ist Kartika was 21th October. If the 
festival described by him was the Mtihanavini, Eajab must be an error for 
the preceding month, Jum.adi 11. If the month was Rajah, the festival 
must be that of the Dticnli or Mew Year. (Sec Sewell, loc, cH. 93). 

IV. 117, ?. 5 from foot. 'The fuU moon of Ttajdb {September, 1446). 

The Julian correspondence given by Dowson in the parenthesis is 
not correct. The Ilijri year must have been 847, ‘Ahdur Razzdq tells us 
that he left Persia in S45 IT. Ho was in Kirman on the 18th of Rajab of that 
year (p. 95 ante), at Quriat in Muliarram S4G (p. 97), and in Kalikot 
from Jumadi 11. to the middle of Zi-l-hijja (p. 102). He reached Vijaya* 
nagar at the close of 2i-hijja, 846 (p. 105). He was there on the 1st of 
Muliarram 847 (1st May, 1443 A. C.). The first day of Rajab S47 H. cor- 
responded to 25th October, 1443 A. C. and the full moon of Rajab must 
have been therefore observed on or about the 6th of RTovember, 1443, not in 
September 1446 A. C. la this connection, attention may be drawn to 
Dowson’s note on p. 122 infra, whore it is said that the expedition to 
(julbargii, which is described a few lines lower down, is recorded by 
Pirishta in the ana als of 847 A.H. (Briggs, Tr.II. 403). Later on, Dowson 
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IV. 124, laat line. 

himself states that Ramazan 847 corresponded to January 1444 and Ist 
Muliarram 848 to April [20th] 1444 (pp. 124 and 126 infra). 

IV. 122, l.A, The King had appointed as a temporary substitute of 
the Brahman Dandik a person named Hamhah Nurir^ 
who considered himself equal to the Wazir. 

Major (Zoc cit. I p. 41) reads * Nimeh-pezir ’ which is not a whit less 
cryptic or onintelhgible than ‘ Hambah Nurir ’ I suggest that what is 
intended is the Malayalam Namhyadtri or NamUyattiri, which , means 
“ a general or pnnce ” (Logan, Malabar, I 121) ‘Abdur Razzaq speaks as 
if it was the personal name of the DandiTfs deputy It was in reality, only 
the designation of his office, a general epithet or title It may be as well to 
say that this word is entirely distinct from Nambiidiri or Nambiiri, a 
Malabar Brahmin. (Hobson Jobson, s v Nambeadanm and Nambooree), 
‘ Danaifc’ is the Canarese form of the Sanskrit DandandyaJca. 

IV. 123| L 3. Fath Khan, one of {be descendants of Sultan Firozshah 
also sent a Deputy, 

This Patlj Khan must be the person mentioned by the author of the 
Tdrikh-t-MubdrakshdhiiText,2QS,l.l6,220,\ 11=E D IV 64 and 71) as 
the Khan-i-‘Azam Path Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar [the First] of Guja- 
rat He was not * a descendant’ of Piruzshah Tughlaq himself, but of one of 
that Sultan’s nobles The error is excusable in a casual sojourner hke 
‘Abdur Razzaq The original title of Sultan Muzaffar I was Zafarkhan, and 
he was the son of Wajihu-l-MuIk, who is said to have been onginally a 
Hindu named Saharan or Sadharan, whose sister had, under romantic 
circumstances, become a wife of Piraz. [Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Bombay 
Lithograph, 1831, p 7, 1 5 , Bayley’s Tr p 67 ; Tr PazluUa, 1-3) 
rV 124, 1, 17 We arrived on the 1st Ramazan {January 1444) 

The Juhan correspondence is not quite correct It was 23rd December 
1443 A G. 

IV 124, I 5 from foot [From Mangalur], I icent to the port of 

Hanur. 

The wdv is a consonant and the name should be read as ' Hanawar ’, t e 
* Onawar ’ in Oanara It is called ‘ Honors ’ or * Onore ’ in old maps and 
in'Porbes’ Oriental Memoirs (2nd Ed 11 465 et seq ) It is the ‘ Hinaur ’ of 
TbnBatuta, who says that “ all the Mnsalman women of the town had the 
Qnr‘an by heart and that it contained 23 schools for boys and 13 for gmto, 
such a thing as he had seen nowhere else m his travels ’’ (Tr Lee, 166-166, 
Defr6mery, IV 64-67) It is Bashidu-d-din’s (B.D.I 72) Haioarffm, which 
can be r^d as Handmr if the letters are transposed 

IV. 124, last line. 1 consulted the booh, of pi'esages compiled by Imam 
J'afdr Sddik 

‘Abdur Razzaq is referring to the 'Itm-t-Jafi', a cabahstical mode of 
divination which is in great favour with the Shi‘as, as it is supposed by 
them to have been studied and perfected, if not invented, by their great 
Imam, J‘afa^i-§adiq iTippu SultSn’s Library contained a large quarto 
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not only with the statements of Alberuni (Tr Saehau, EE 2 and 358), 
Baihaqi (Text, 11-12), and G-ardezi (Text, 92, 1 11) hat also the mscnption 
on Mahmud’s sarcophagus at Ghazni (J A S B. XII 76-7) Raverty gives 
(T N Tr 87 note) 14tli Eab‘i 11. 421 H , on the authority of the Mujmil’i- 
FasUd and this is followed in the C H I (III 26), hut it must be wrong 
Fasih’s chronology is, as Dr Barthold has pointed out, often faulty (Tur- 
kestan, 251 Note) The Julian equivalent of 23rd Rab'i 11, 421 H., was 
Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A C. Sir W Haig gives 2Lst April 1030, but it 
cannot be correct as it was a Tuesday Fasih’s and Eaverty’s 14th Rab'i II 
cannot be right ns the 14th was not a Thursday, but a Tuesday 
IV. 136, I 3 Tt teas a great blemish in his chat acter that he was 
~ exceedingly covetous 

E G Browne points out (li H P II 119) that these animadversions 
on Mahmud’s greed for gold and the story of the unjustly accused citizen 
of Nishapur have been copied by Mirkhwand from Ibnu-l-Athir Browne 
himself goes so far as to say that Mahmud was not a patron of poets at all, 
but “a great kidnapper of literary men likeA-vicenna, Albernni, Firdausi 
and others, whom he treated in the end scurvily enough ” But this judg- 
ment or rather denunciation is unduly severe 

IV 137, L 17. In the spring, he [illrts'ild] assembled a vei'y large army 
and mat ched towards Khurasan for the purpose of 
expelling the Saljiikis 

What Mirkhwand really says is that Mas'ud intended to assemble, in 
Hindustan, a large army in the ensuing sprmg and then march towards 
Khurasan for the purpose of exterminating the Seljuqs, who had defeated 
him in the preceding year It was not an accomplished fact, but only a 
part of a project or plan of operations He never assembled the army and 
never marched again to Khurasan Of Baihaqi in B I) II 149-50, 152 It 
may be as weU to cite Mirkhwand ’s own words 
•ala j)\ y 

{Rduzat, Jild, IV 53) 

IV 141, Z. 6 It \the Khuldsatu-l-ATihbar^ teas written by Mirkhond’s 
son, Khondamir 

Dr Eieu has conclusively shown (Cat of Pers Mss I 96, III 1079) 
that Khwandamir was neither the son nor the nephew of Mirkhwand, but 
the son of his daughter Khwandamir himself explicitly says so m the 
Hahibu-s-Siyar, (Bora Lith Jild, III Juzv 3, 171, 178, 198) and the same 
statement is made by Sam Mirza in the Ttdifah-i-Sdmi, and by Amin 
Razi in the Haft IqUm See also Muqtadir, BankTpur Catalogue, VT 25 
rV 142, I 28 He [Ehwdndamir] resided at Basht, a milage in Georgia. 

Eieu points out that Basht is not in Georgia, but in ‘Gharjistan’ 
(op cU I 96, Supplement, 19 See also Houtsma, E I , II 899) ‘ Gharjis- 
tan ’ and ‘ Gurjistan ’ aw often confused together Gharjistan lies on 
the upper course of the Murghab in the vicmity of Ghur. Gurjistan 
is east of the Caspian Even Raverty confounds the two toponyms 
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IV. 163, 1. 16 and foot note. khwandamIe 

(X. N. Tr.'Tudes, p. 189). Kiiwandatnlr died in 942 H, not 941, as Elliot 
says (143 infi'a). B. 1. 313; Tr. 450; H. Bevetidge in Hoatsma, 11. 399. 

IV. 148, 1 , 2. Dasturii‘l-Wuzra. 

The date of composition is not mentioned in Elliot’s bibliographical 
notice. It is 915 H. and the title itself is a chronogram. (4 -i- 60 +400+6+ 
200+1+30 6+7+200+1=916). (Eieu, loc. cit. 1.335; Slnqtadir, VI, 26). 
Elliot observes that there is a later work on the same subject entitled 
Irshadu-l-Wuzarci, but ‘Awfi says that Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi wrote 
for the guidance of his own ministers, a Dastunc-l-Wuzam and he cites it 
as the source 'of one of his anecdotes. (Nizamu-d-dln, J. H. 67-8, 224). 
Khwandamir had written before this, the Maasiric4-Muluk, a similar 
Work on the institutions, foundations and wise sayings of Kings. It is men- 
tioned a few lines lower down and there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum. (Rieu, Supplement, p. 18). Shams-i-Siraj also in his TarikTi-i'Firuz^ 
shahi quotes a passage from a Dasturii-l-Wuzara, (Text, 233, last line), 
IV. 151, 1. 7. He {Alimad hin Hasan Maimaiidi] died in 444 A, H. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the Rauzat (IV. 52) gives the date as 424 
H. which is correct. See also infra 196 and F. (I. 38, 1. 18) where he is said 
to have died in 424 H. Baihaqi gives the exact date as 25th MuTiarram 
424 H. (Text, 454, 1. 9). The T. A. (11,1.4 f. f.) and Budauni (I. 22=^1. 35), 
following Gardezi (98, last line), give 423 H. In any case, 444 is undoubt- 
edly wrong and due most probably to a typographical error. As Mas‘ud 
came to the throne only about the middle of 421 H., Ahmad was not his 
Vazir * for a long period ’, but only for a little more than two years. 

IV. 152, I, i9. Ahii-l Husain AJcbali. 

The copyist has dropped one of the two dots of the third letter of the 
liisba. The correct reading of the sobriquet isHgaili as in Baihaqi, (E. D, 
II. 74). ‘Uqail is explicitly stated by that contemporary chronicler to 
have been the name of Abn-l-Husain’s grandfather. (183, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘Uqail 
wag the name of the ancestor of Muhammad bin Qasim— the conqueror of 
Sind. (Biladuri in E. D. 1. 119 and Ohachndma in Ibid, 157 ; Ranking, Tr. 
B, 1. 11 note). The anecdote itself is related by Baihaqi in much greater 
detail, though with some variations. (Text, 453). 

rV. l6l, h 9. [Subuhtigin] ordered that he [Abut Fath Busti] should be 
appointed professor of the “ belles-lettres ”, 

Ail. liJi ^ (Habibu-s-Siyar, Bombay Lith. IT. 4, p. 18). “ He - 
issued orders for appointing him Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence.” The ‘ Diwan-i-Insha ’ seems to have been another name for 
the ‘ Diwan-i-Risalat ’ of Baihaqi, (Text, 122; see also E. D. II, 512), The 
chief duty of the head was to write the Sultan’s letters to foreign princes, 
provincial governors and other great officials. He also deciphered all 
secret or confidential reports and submitted them to the Sultan. (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 230; Nazim, M. G. 141). 

IV. l€3, 1. IS and foot note. SubuMigm declared Ismail, vohoijoas born 

of the daughter of Alpiigm, his successor. 
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IV. 170, 1 4. 


The lithographed test of the JBabibii-s-Styar' has (Vol 

II Pt IV., p 19) Dowson suggests that we should read ihstead of 
as Subukfcigin had married Alptigin’s daughter and not his grand-daughter. 
I would propose a less violent emendation and read or ‘js* 

i e grandson on the daughter’s side The phrase is used in this sense in 
the Persian translation of the Bahiirmma, (Bombay Lith 204, 1 14) 
and also in the Maasiru-l-Umara (III 241, 1 9) Eichardson says 
•jiy jjjgans a daughter’s SOD and ‘a son’s son’ The 

historian Ziau-d-din Barani says of himself that he was the 
‘ son of the daughter ’ of Sayyid Jalalu-d din of Kithal (T P 350, 1 2) The 
TariJdi-i-Giiztda explicitly states that Ism'ail was born of the daughter 
of Alptigin uA*! ^ (Text, 393, 1. 14) and that Subuktigin had 

married Alptigin’s daughter {lUd, 1 12) 

IV. 167, I 11 His [Mahmud’s] age was sixty-three years and he 

9 signed thirty-one 

This is copied from Hamdulla’s TariUi i-Oiizida (401, 1. 13) If 
Subuktigin died in Sh‘aban 387 H , and Mahmud in Rab'i II, 421 H , as 
Blhwandamir himself says, there must be some error m the computation 
The T A. and P assert that Mahmud reigned for thirty-five years, which 
is also inaccurate Dowson makes the Tahagat-i-Nasiri say that he died 
after a reign of thirty- SIX years (E D 270, Text, p 11,1.14). ButRaverty 
points out that the reading m the best manuscripts is ‘ thirty-three’. (Tr. 
88) As some time must have elapsed before Mahmud was able to defeat 
and dethrone Ism'ail, the length of his reign must have been about thirty- 
three lunar years ‘ Thirty-one’, ‘ thirty-five’ and ' thirty-six’ are all mis- 
calculations , , 

There are three opinions about the date of Mahmud’s birth Mmhaj 
gives Thursday, 10th Muharram 361 H (T N Text, 9, 1. 2, Raverty’s Tr 
76, E D II 269) in the 7th year of the rule of Bilkatigin But 
Hamdulla, Mirkh wand, Blhwandamir, Pmshta and others say the year was 
357 or 360 H , with the same date and month and week day The Sultan’s 
age at his death is stated to have been 60 or 63 accordmgly As calculation 
shows that 10th Muharram 361 H 2nd November 971 A 0 was a 
Thursday, the former date is presumably correct 10th Muharram 357 
H.=16th December 967 was a Monday 10th Muharram 360 H— 13th 
November 970 A C was a Sunday. 

rV. 169, I 5 Tahir tin Bust, and other Amirs of Sistan 

“Rust” is evidently wrong The reading in the Bombay Lithograph 
IS ‘ Zainab ’ (IT Pt iv , p 21, 1 2) and this is found also in Reynolds’ trans- 
lation of Jurbidhaqani (p 2S5) Dr Nazim, following 'Utbi (Dehli Lith 
194,1 of f), calls him ‘ Yazid’ (M Q 68), but •=— j and — -y bear a close 
superficial resemblance to each other in the Semitic script, if the diacri- 
tical points arc carelessly marked or transposed and seems to bo the 
correct lection •^j can hardly be mistaken as in Persian writing 
IV. 170, 1. 4 In the Rauzatu-s-Bafa it is written. 
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IV. 191, J. S fw^ioot. 


Ehwarizm. Eaverty has followed them (T N Tr. 232 Note) and others 

have been similarly misled. (Hontsma. IH 224) 

rV. 179,^ I 12 There icere sapphires which weighed 600 dirhams. 

Khwandamir does not say that this was the aggregate weight ot several 
sapphires He explicitly states that there was only one ‘ blue ruby^ and 
tlmt its weight was 403 Tntsgdls j j 

JiM ^ i^abtbu-s-Siyar ILPt. iv p 23, 1 3 f f ) Mirkhwand also says 
that there was only one Gardezi also speaks of only one 

pA weighing 450 misqdls (p 76) and ‘Utbi agrees with him. (E D. 
n 45) Nizamu-d-din (T A.S,1 2), Einshta (L 29, L 3 f f.) and B. (1 15, 
Tr I 25) all declare that there was but one stone and that it weighed 450 
misqals It is open to any one to question the truth or correctness of the 
assertion itself, but there can be no doubt as to the reading, and there is 
no justification for altering and rationalising its meaning to fit in with 
some preconceived opinion See my note on E. D. IL 45, 1 2. 

The weight of the stone is here stated as ‘ six hundred dirhams \ 
because Jurbadhaqani, from whom Khwandamir is copying, speaks of- the 
stone as “ a sapphire (or hyacinth) in one sohd piece, of azure water, 
weighing four hundred misgals, each misqal equivalent to one dirham 
and a half” (Beynolds, Tr 456) 

18th Sh'aban (1 18) must be an error for 8th Sh‘aban g. v ‘Dtbi in 
E D 1145 

rV 190, l 12 from foot They tcould recite three verses, to which it 

tcould be difficult to find a fourth etc. 

This story of the rhyming match between Tirdausi and the poetical 
trio is found in Daulatshah (Browne’s Edit, p 51) and almost all later 
Taikiras But it is really more famous than true. In the first place, 
there is no trace of it in either of the two oldest extant biographies of 
the Iranian Homer — those of ’Awfi and Nizami ‘Aruzi In the second, 
it is founded, as NoldekeKas pointed out, on the supposition, that thew 
does not exist in the Persian language any fourth rhyme ending in 
' shan \ except ‘ Pashan This primary postulate or assumption is false, 
as ‘ Dashan ’ and ‘ Jashn’ may be found in any Dictionary. (The Iranian^ 
National Epos, translated in the Journal of the Gama Oriental Institute, 
No 6(1925), p 43) E G Browne also (L-H P I£ 130) has disused 
the question fnlly and rejects the anecdote as spurious. 
lY. 191, I 3 from foot Ee {Eaimandii repeated' sexier al verses out 
" ' of the Shdhndma etc 

This story may be true as it rests on the respectable authority of 
Nizami ‘Arhzi, who says that he heard it when he visited Nishapnr in 
A H. ‘514=1120 A C {Ghihar Maqala, Tr Browne, ^) The verses 
repeated by the minister were 

j ul*4* J o' 'H* cT 

Noldeke justly says that the "forceful vigour of the hues cannot^ be 
rendered by any translation ’’ He observes tlmt he has found the sei^d 
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hemistich' in the Shahjiama, but the first lino has not yet been traced in 
the great Epic. {Joe. cit. 50). 

IV. 192, 1. 12. AfzaluA-Anami Mmilana Jami has tcritten these 

Ivies at the end of this story. 

Afzalu-l-Anam is not a part of tlio name of Jarai, but only a laudatory 
epithet signifying “ raostlcavncd or excellent of men ”. Thus, the Ar.abian 
Prophet is often called Khairu-l-Anhm, “ the best of men”, and also 
Afzalu-l-Mursalin, “ most excellent of the Prophets ” by his followers. 

IV. 193, ?. 11. He [Sultan iitthatnmad] arrived at Naginabad, idhich 
teas in truth Nakbatabad (e. e. the abode of calamity). 
Wo have a word-play or jeu de mot here. There is a or 

between A or an (3 A kij, Tjjg bodies of the letters 
of the words are identical; the difference lies only in the number or 
position of the nuqtas or diacritical points. 

IV. 194, Z. 4. JIasnah had one day said that before Mas'tid should 
become King, it would be right to make war. 

What KhwandamTr writes is ^ ^ ^ 

A:A.r (H. S. Bombay Lith. II. Pt. iv. p. 29, 1. 1). 

“ That when JIas'ud became king, Hasnak would be (or should be), 
hanged on a gibbet ”. Of, what Khwandarair says in the Dasturii-hWuzarai 
according to Elliot’s own translation on 163 supra, “ He [Hasnak] express- 
ed his apprehensions that when Saltan Mas'ud ascended the throne, he 
would impale him ”. See also Baihaqi, who tells us that Hasnak once 
spoke to ‘Abdus thus: “ Toll your lord (Prince Mas'ud) that all I do is in 
obedience to my master’s order. If hereafter the throne devolves upon" 
him, he must cause Hasnak to bo executed ”. (E; D. If. 90). Elliot’s 
manuscript probably read instead of and instead of 
IV. 195, Z. 11. He appointed Abu Stihail Hamaduni to the administra- 
tion of Herat. 

Here ‘ Herat ’ is an error for " ‘Iraq.” See H, S. Text, 11. iv. p. 29,' 1. 131 
Of. also below, pp. 196-7, where Abu Suhail {recte Sahl) is spoken' of as' 
the Governor of ‘ R6’ (or Rai) and to have been driven out of it by ‘Alau- 
d-daula bin Kalcuya. Rai is in ‘Iraq. Herat is certainly not, either in ‘Iraq-^ 
i- Arab (Lower Mesopotamia) or ‘Iraq-i-Ajam (Jibal) . The patronymic 
is, correctly, Abu Sahl (Baihaqi in- E. D. II, 74), not ‘Abu Suhail ’. His 
‘ Nisba ’ is sometimes spelt J Hamdui, as in Gardezi, who gives the* 
full-name as Kh.vaja Abu Sahl Ahmad bin al Hasan al Hamdui; (93,1. 14); 

‘ Hamdu ’ [a short form of Ahmad ?] was, perhaps, the name of his ancestor. 
IV. 197, Z. 10. Tiiziigin’s men had murdered and plundered the 
people. 

Sic in the Bombay Lith, of the H. S. II. iv. p. 29, last line, but it is a 
copyist’s slip for * Purtigin ’. Baihaqi (683, 696, 713=E. D. II. 146,- 161), 
Gardezi (105, 1; 4) and theT- A. (12, last line), all speak of him as Purtigin. 
The error is evidently duc> to a transposition of the dots. Dr. Barthold 
takes the correct -form to be ‘Buri-tagin’-Btln, he- says,- signifiw Awpjf' 
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IV. 202, 1. Id. 


la Tai’ki. His full name was Tamghach Khan, Abu Ibrahim -bm Nasr. 
(Turkestan, 300 Note) 

IV, 198, I 5 from foot Ahmad teeni to the fort and in the year 

A. JJ 433 murdered that king [Mas'iid] 

The year of Mas'ud’s death is given as 433 H by Khwandamir, who 
seoms to bo following Hamdulla's Tdrlkh-i-Guzida (403,1 5), where the 
event is put into the rust Jumadi of that year and F also has the same 
date (I 44,1 3) But the authontj’’ of the eontemporaneous chroniclers is 
clearly m favour of 432 H Baihaqi slates that Mas'ud was taken captive at 
Marigala and put to death before Sh'aban 432 H. (867, 11 7-16) Gardezi 
declares that ho was murdered on 11th Jumadi I 432 (110, 1 4) Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad has followed Gardezi (T. A 14, 1 10) and B copies the ^ A 
(I 29,=Tr. I. 44) The T N also gives 432 (Text, 15, ] 6, E D IL 271) 
It is not easy to decide, but 432 appears to be the more probable date. 
Baihaqi records that the Saltan left Ghazni on 7th or 8th !Rab‘i I 432 H 
=15-16th November 1040 A C (E I) II 161-3) He must have reached 
Marigala about the end of that month or the first week of Eab'i 11, as 
there are examples of the 3 oamey having been aceompbshed m about 
twenty days There can be little doubt that he was a pnsonei at Kin in 
Rab'i IL and as there is, in such cases, but one step from the prison to 
the grave and as Muhammad’s second reign is said to have lasted for only 
four or five months, (T N in B D II 273), it is not unlikely that he was 
murdered on 11th Jumadi I 432 H (17th January, 1041 AC) Ibn-al- 
Athir also states that Masud started from Gfaazna in Rab‘iu-1 awwal 482 
H, (Ed Bulak, IX 167, 1 16 f f , Tornberg, IX 281*283) The slaves 
revolted on i3th Rab‘iu-I-akhir=21st December 1040 {Ibid. 167, 1 11 ff) 
and Muhammad was defeated by Maudud on 3rd Sh'aban 432 H [8th 
April 1041] {Ibid, 168,1 7f f, Tornberg IX 331-332) The winter had 
arrived, the roads were blocked and military operations were impossible 
His enemies must have therefore thought it advisable to take occasion by 
the forelock and despatch him for ever before succour arrived Dr. 
Barthold also gives January 1041 A. C which corresponds to Jumadiu-l- 
awwal 432. (Turkestan, p 303). 

IV. 200, Z 6 Maudud died on 20th of Bajdb 441 E 

Khwandamir is following his grandfather’s Eauzat, which gives the 
20th (Bombay Lith Jild, IV 52), but the T. A (16,1 4), P (I 46,1 8f f ) 
and B. (I 33=Tr I 49) agree in making it the 24th day of that month 
and it, corresponds to 22nd December, 1049, which is adopted in the 
0. H. I (IIL p 33) 

IV. 202, I 10 ‘ AhdiM'-Bashid was the son of Mas'ud, but according 

to the Guzlda he teas the son of Mahmiud 
He was not the son of Mas'ud, but of Mahmud The divergence of 
opimon m regard to the parentage of this Saltan which Khwandamir and 
others leave undecided can be settled on the authority of the contemporary 
historian, Gardezi,, who speaks of, him as 3 
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(Z, A. 61, 1. 3 f. f.). See also Ihid^ 111, 1. 8, where he again states categori- 
call}' that 'Abdu-r-Rashid was the son of Mahmud himself. His book was 
entitled Zainu-l-Akhbar, because ‘Abdu-r-Rashid was styled ‘ Zainurh 
Millat’ and was his patron. 

IV. 203, 1. 16. ir^en Jarjir heard of the murder of 'Abdu-r- 

Eashid. 

This name appears in several forms. The T- A. has (1-6, 
1. 17). P. calls him J-f or (I. 47, 11. 0 and 17). The 

Tdrikh-x-Guzida speaks of him as Jhj^ (d03, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘ Jarjir ’ 

or ‘ Jurjir ’ may be the Arabicised form of the ‘ Grurji ’ of P. Kamdulla’s 
‘Shirw.lni ’ may indicate that his origin was from Shirwan, Shirwan and 
Qurgan (or Jurjin) are both oast of the Caspian and adjacent to each 
other. 

IV. 204, h 16. Jakar Beg Saljiiki .. ..sent his son Alp Arslan to 
encounter Fnrrukhzad. 

The correct form is ‘ Chaghar Beg ’, as in the Tar. Guz. (402, 1. 13), and 
Lane Poole, (Muhammadan Dynasties, 152). P. (1. 41, 1. 3 f. f.) has ‘ Jafar 
Beg’ and Elliot notes the variants ' Bajr’ and ‘ Bajh ’ Beg, but they are all 
wrong. Similarly, ‘ J'afartigin ’ at 171 ante is an error for ‘ Jaghartigin’ or 
* Chaghartigin This name ‘Chaghar’ was afterwards borne by the famous 
Baludi chieftain, Mir Chakar {Recte Chaghar) Rind, q. v. 398 post. Several 
other Turin names also, e. g. Sinjar, Q-hazan, Zangi etc., are still found 
among the Baluch. (Dames, Baloch Race, 13), In Houtsma’s B. I. al.Oi 
(II. 909), the name is written as “ Ohaghri Beg.” 

IV. 205, I, 13, Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. but other historians 

say he died in 481 H, But God knows all things. 

Elliot has noted tlie discrepant statements and errors of various 
compilers in regard to the duration and year of the termination of 
Ibrahim’s reign. According to the Tarlkh-i-Quzida (404, 1. 14), Ibrahim, 
died on 6th Shawwal 492 H. (2.5th August 1099). This is the most probable 
date. AsBaihaqi gives the date of his accession as 19th Safar 451 H. ipide 
my note on II. 277, 1. 5), the most tenable view must be that he reigned 
for about 42 lunar years. The T. A. (p. 17) and P. (I. 49) give both 481 
H. and 492 H., without stating which of the two is correct, but at the 
same time, they aver that his son ‘Alau-d-diula reigned for sixteen years 
and died in 508 H., which proves that 492 H. must be right. 

IV. 205, Z. 4 from foot. {The poets] Abii'l-Farah and Arzaki. 

‘Parah’ (C^O is an error for nJ. He is correctly called ‘Abu-l-Paraj ’ 
in the H. S. (II. iv, p, 32), as well as by B. (I. 37) and P. (I. 49, 1. 14). His 
sobriquet is said by B. and others to have been ‘Runi’, but Hamdnlla calls 
him ‘ Zauzani’. (T. G. 815, 1. 3 f. f.). ‘Abdul Hamid or ‘Abdul :\Iajid bin 
‘Abdu-S'Samad — the subject of his panegyrics — was the Vazir of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi. The situation of Rim is also matter of controversy. B. 
asserts that it was ^ yillage near Lahore (1. 37), but other authors locate. 
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it near Nishapur (Ranking, Tr 1. 54 note'l He is styled Abn-l-Faraj Bnni 
in Houtsma (B. I IH. 1059) and described as a great master of the 
Qasida The name of the other poet mentioned 6n p 206, 1 1, was not 
Arzaqi, bnt Azraqi, Many modern scholars deny that he was the author 
of the Alfiya or that he perpetrated such pornography. (Houtsma, E.I. I. 
642) See also ChiTidr Maqdld, Text, 44, 170 

IV. 207, I 15 Arslan Shah . sent his mother tcifh 2000 dinars 
. and proposed a reconciliation 
must be a scribe’s error for .j-s i e ‘two hundred 

thousand,’ which is the reading in the lithographed text of the H S (II. it. 
p. 33), as’weH as of the Eauzat, (IV 56) and F. (L 49, 1 11 1). The 
(finSr' was a gold com weighing about seventy grains and 2000 dinars 
would be too paltry a sum to be offered to or accepted as an indemnity by 
the rapacious Seljuq Elliot himself states (208 note, infra) that Sinjar 
carried off all the treasures of Ghazni He is even said, in the Seljuq 
histories, and also m Mirkhwand’s encyclopaedic compilation, to have 
imposed upon Bahram, as the condition of his restoration, a daily tribute 
of one thousand dinars (Eattsoi, IV 127, Browne, L H P II 297-8). 
IV 209, I 17. Shaikh Sanai Ahul-Majid bin Adamn-l-Ghaznici [flic 
poef] 

Ma 3 id is one of the names of God and Abu-l-‘Ma]id cannot be 
correct The poet’s name was ‘Abdtf-l-Majid Majdud bin Adam. (H.S IL 
iv p 85 , F I 61, L 8 1 f , Browne, Daulatshah, 95 ; Browne, L H. P IL 
317). Banking (B Tr I 35 Note) gives the patronymic as Abu Muhammad, 
but this must be due to a slip (-^ for •^) 

IV. 209, Z 24 Where a certain danced experienced in misfortunes 
teas saying to his cupbearer, ‘Fill a cup to the blindness 
of the contemptible Mahmud Subiiktigin' 

(H- S II iv p 33 last Hue) Bather, “ a 
half-demented Santon, who was known as Laikhicdr, i e ‘ Drinker of tie 
dregs of wine ’ ” The story is to be found in the Tazkiratu-s-Shu ara 
of Daulaishah, who speaks of its hero as “ a madman who was called 
Zhikhicdr, because he collected together in Hquor shops the lees of wme 
and drank them off in the baths ” ^ j]yi. Ijjf ^ oj^o 

jj j tsj' ^ j jj Browne, 95-6) 

The man was what is called a >>3'^ " a favem-hannting santon 

or inspired idiot, a lunatic or natural Who was believed to have come under 
Divine influence ” In Danlatsfaah’s version of the tale, the an’achrohism 
animadverted upon by Khwandamir is got rid of by associating the 
dronkard’s diatnbe With the name of Ibrahim Gfaaznavi and not his 
ancestor, Mahmud Browne discredits the whole anecdote and opines that 
it is not worthy of attention in connection with Sanai’s conversion to the 
higher bfe. (L H- P. IL 317). In F ’s version of the story, the Saltan is 
Mahmud and not Ibrahim, but the Maj^ih is there also, mvanably called 
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ciV (I. 51; II. 7, 6, 6 f. 1). This word is synonymous with 
' Lccs-drinker which is so frequently found in S‘adi and other 

poets. The translator has wrongly read instead of 

The initial v* is the preposition. 

IV. 211, ?. 3. He made a i)'a7islatio7i of a 'panegijric which had been 
icritten in honon)' of His Holiness and read the verses 
before the Prophet’s holy sepulchre. 

According to the Bombay lithograph of theHablhu-s-Siyar, this poet, 
Hasan Ghaznavi, recited a Tarjl’a or TarjVaband, which he had com- 
posed in praise of the Prophet. (II, iv, p. 34). 

Khwandamir does not speak of Sayyid Hasan having made a translation 
) of any poem, nor docs the word, occur in the oldest version 
of the anecdote, as it is related in the TmHch-i-Guzida of Hamdulla 
Sfustaufi, who avers that when the poet went on pilgrimage “he 
recited a tai'jVa in praise of Ilis Holiness.” d' 

(Text, 817, 1.5 f.f.). A Tarjl'a, Tai'ji’aband or ‘ Stroplie-Poem ’ is “a 
peculiarly constructed form of verse whieh is made up of a number of 
couplets in the same metro, but having a different rhyme which recurs 
at regular intervals, but not for more than seven times in all ”. 
(Ranldng, Tr. B. 1. 62 and 196 Note, See also Browne, L. H. P. II. 39-40). 

IV. 218, 1. 6. The commentaries of Babar ioere translated into 

Persian . ...by ’ Abdu-r-Rahim Khan Khanan. 

There is an older Persian version of the Memoirs also which was not 
known to Elliot or his editor, Dowson. It was begun in 994 A. H. by 
Mi) zi Piiyanda Hasan Ghaznavi and continued by a Muhammad Quli 
Mughal Hisari. It is unfortunately not complete, but Mrs, Beveridge 
says that it is " careful, likeable and helpful by its small explanatory 
glosses”. {Baburnatna, Tr, Pref. xliii. See also Rieu. B, M. Catalogue, 
n. 799; Ethe, India Office Catalogue, No, 179; Sachauand Ethe, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No, 215 A). Mr. H. Beveridge denies that the Khan-i-Khanan 
*Abdu-r-Rahim was the real author of the Persian translation of Babur’s 
Memoirs. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1900, pp. 114-123, 310-323). The 
author of the Dai'bar-i-Alcbari also ridicules the notion of this ‘ busy 
man of affairs ’ shouldering the drudgery inseparable from such a task. 
He is sure that it was performed under his guidance by some of the 
litterateurs who were in attendance upon him. (p. 642). Mr, Beveridge 
suggests that the version which passes under the name of ‘Abdu-r- Rahim 
existed in Hutnayun’s time {loc. cit. p. 124; A. N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xiii), 
but the conjecture is founded only on the colophon of a manuscript in 
the Maharaja of Alwar’s Library, the authenticity of which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Sir E. D. Ross does not appear to have been impressed 
by the weight of his reasoning and accepts the authorship of the Khan-i- 
Khanan. (0. H. I., IV. 20). M. Clement Huart also does not question it. 
(Houtsma, E. I., I. 648). 
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IV. 221, 1. 18 We. come upon several countries in this range of 
mountains connected ucith Kashmir, suck as PaTchali and 
Shamang [which are now independent of Kashmir] 

Mrs Beveridge leaves this ‘ Shamang ’ unidentified. (B N 484) 
Perhaps, it is a mistranscription of ‘Punshlc’ or ‘Puntshk’ 
(Punch or Puntsch) The letters appear to have been jumbled by 
the copyists Abul Pazl tells us that Buliasa (Peliasa of the maps) is 
the end of the country of Kashmir and the beginning of the territory of 
Mashtang, which is the name, of the country lying between the Kishanganga 
and the river of Pakhli, i e the Siran He then gives the itinerary of 
Akbar’s march from Buliasa to Budhial through Pakhli (A N III 559 , 
Tr 850) Mr Beveridge notes that in the Mss of the Akbarnama, this name 
Mashtang is variously written as ‘ Shahbang ‘ Shahsank ‘ Pushang ’ etc 
Buliasa or Peliasa is said to be six marches from modern Abbottabad, 
from which Dudhial is 25 miles distant towards the north-east Constable, 
24 D a can be easily misread as Sbamailg, Shahbank or Shahsank, 

Pantahank, or Puntshk 

IV 230, 1. 3 from foot When I reached Makam, several of mg 

principal adherents advised me etc 

■> kirs Beveridge takes ‘ Makam ’ as the name of a place, but as the maps 
do not show it, suggests that Babur has given the name wrongly and we 
should read ‘ Mardan ’ and not “ Makam " (B N Tr 377 and Note) But 
the word seems to be really used here (as in other passages on this 
page), by Babur as a common noun in the sense of ‘ halting place ‘ stage on 
a journey,’ or ‘ the spot which had been chosen for staying in after a march ’ 
The passage under discussion stands thus in the Tuzuk-i-Baburi (Bombay 
Lithograph, p. 140, ], 9f f) 

aiajLj ^ lines higher up on this very page, Babur writes — 
»\j^ U. S’ 1 3 )^ ai. fll« (140, 1 9) And 

again, f'" (165, 1 16), •H* ^ j ^ 

(172, ]. 1) See also 214, 1 6 f 1, 215, 1 6 f f. 

Similar expressions occur very frequently in the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri, 
(170,11 2, 'll, 27, 171,11 1,6, 13, 173, 11 15, 23). and even the English 
factor, William Pinch, uses the Persian word “ The unseasonable thunder, 
wmd and raine, with my disease, almost made an end of me, which made 
us make Mukom, on the third and fourth [February 1610] ” (Early Travels 
in India, Ed Foster, p 138) Once more he says “ The twelfth [February 
1610], we made Mukom ” {Ibid, 142) 

IV 231, 18. I myself set off for Satoati, which they likewise call 
Kark-Khana 

The dots are misplaced This is the Swabi of the I G Atlas, PI 83, 
C 2 It IS now in Peshawar district It is the eastern-most taJisil of the 
district and forms with the Mardan tahsil, the Yhsufzai division (I G 
XXm 183). The second name indicates that the rhinoceros ^as hunted 
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there. 

IV. 231, ?. 9 from foot, Saiyid Kasim, IshaJc AgTia cut off their 

heads. 

‘Aishik Kgh&, literally means “Lord of the Gate.” (B. N. Tr. 379). 
Morier says Ishik-agassi means “ Master of the Ceremonies ”. (First 
Journey to Persia (1812), p. 108). Steingass states that ts***®! 
signifies ‘ Chief Usher.’ 

IV. 232, 1. 8. Chaniitt had long been in the -possession of the Turks. 

Dowson states in his note that this place cannot be found, but it is in 
almost all the maps. It is now in Jhang district and lies about 60 miles 
due south of Bhera. Lat. 31°-43'' N., Long. 73°-0'' E. Constable, PI. 24 P b. 
Khushab is about 40 miles south-west of Bhera, Khushab is now in Shah- 
]mr district. (Constable, E a 24). Lat. 32°-iS'' N., Long. 72°-22'' E. (I. G.) 
S‘ad-u-lla Khan, the renowned minister of Shah Jahan, was a native of 
Chaniut. 

IV. 234, 1. 1 and footnote. People icere always saying {that ambassa- 
dors should be sent to Ibrahim Lody\ 
Dowson objects “ that there is not a word of this paragraph in the 
Ghaghatai ”, but it is in the Turld test, translated by Mrs. Beveridge. (B. 
N. Tr. 384). Pavet de Courteille has a sentence instead which is differently 
worded, but has the same meaning, (II. 62). 

IV. 235, 1. 5. Their Gakkhars’] places of strength are situated on 
ravines and steep precipices. ^ 

ci—Ui 3 0^ 1 eShr (Pers. Tr. 145, 1. 5). The word ' means 

‘ river bed, pool of water, or hollow channel excavated by the rushing of a 
torrent.’ jr signifies ‘ crack, cleft, fissure, particularly in the ground.’ 
(Richardson and Steingass). Mrs. Beveridge translates the sentence thus: 
“ Torrent beds and ravines are their strongholds.” (B. N. Tr. 387), Dowson 
again speaks of ‘ precipices ’ on the following page (236, 1. 18), but the 
word there also is ^ j?" (T. B., Bombay Lith. 146, I. 7). Erskine says of 
the Gakkhar country that it is “ rugged, mountainous and intersected by 
rugged ravines and dells which make it easily defensible ” (H.B.H. II. 425) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith also speaks of the ‘ intricate ravines of the Salt 
Range ’. (E. H. I. 77). We Icam from the 1. G. also that in the northern 
part of the Salt Range, the drainage is into small lakes, but southward, 
the streams flow through barren and stormy gorges and the country is cut 
up into tiny glens and ravines by a net work of ridges and connecting 
spurs,” (XXI. 413). The small lakes and streams arc the ‘ Abband ’ and 
the ravines are the ‘ Jarr’ spoken of by the observant Emperor. 

IV. 235, Z, 6, The name of Tatar’s stronghold was Parhaldh. 

It is now called Pharwala and lies twelve miles east of Rawalpindi. 
(Delmerick in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 85 note). It stands “ at the eastern 
entrance of a wild and rocky gorge at the spot where the Suhan river quits 
the hills.” (B. N. Tr. 452 Note). See also my note on IV. 56, 1, 13, ante, 
ly. 237, Z. 17, Among them icerc Amm Muhammad Karashi and Tar- 
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IcMn Arghun, 

The names and sobriquets are dislocated hero. ‘Karashi', rede 
Qaracha, was not the sobriquet o£ Amin Muhammad and ‘ Tarkhan 
Argliun ’ cannot stand as the personal name of an individual The true 
reading is “Amin Muhammad Tarkhan Arglmn and Qaracha”. (B N 
Tr. 390, P do Courtcillo II 72) The double sobriquet signifies that 
Amin Muhammad belonged to that branch of the Arghun tribe which 
bore the specific designation of Tarkhan, on account of its descent from 
Shankal Bog Tarkhan, who was sixth in descent from Arghun Khan. {Jin, 
Tr. I 3G1) See also Elliot’s Note at I 803 Amin Muhammad Tarkhan 
Arghun is again mentioned m the B N Tr 41B Qaracha’s name also 
occurs frequently in the Memoirs (B N Tr. G02, G88, 650, 659) 

IV 237, 7 10 from foot. JJdti Gakkar slew Mahk-kast's father 

Malik Hast wastho'chief of the Jan^uhas Babur explains that his 
real name was * Asad’, but “ as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel, e g 
say ‘ Khabr ’ for ‘ Khabar ’ (news), they had said “ Asd ’* for “ Asad ” and 
this went on to ‘ Hast ’ ’’ (B N. Tr 380, T B 141, 1 19) 

‘Andarabali ’ (1 221 is a miswriting of ‘Adranah “ a town or village 
in the Path Jang 7 fill of Rawalpindi district ” (Delraerick, J A SB 
1871, p 85 note) Mrs. Beveridge spells it wrongly as ‘Andaraba ’ and she 
leaves it unidentified The name is clearly written -^1 in the T B 147, 
11. 3 and 28, and there can be little doubt that it is the ‘ Adranah ’ of our 
maps, though the Chaghatai text and Pavet de Courtoille also calls it 
‘Enderabeh ’ {Mtmotres de Baler IT. 73). 

IV. 240, I 3 [IPc enenmperi] close 6y the TiilJ of Jud, leloio the hill of 
BdUnat Jogi on the hanks of a river at the station of 
Bnkidldn 

•lii ji <S y ^5*^^ 

(T B 165, 1. 15) “ Wo halted at the foot of the hill of Balnath Jogi by 
the side of a stream, in a spot inhabited by Bugyals” (near Nandna, q w 
E D. n 450) ‘ Bakialan ’ is not the name of a place, but the plural 
of Bugydl — the name of a Qakkhar clan Jahangir states that these 
tribesmen who were lansnien of the Gakkhars were settled in the district 
between Rhotas and Hatya, when he passed through this region on his 
march to Kabul {Tiiznk, 47, Tr. I 97=E. D VI 309) 

IV.'244, I 4. Dildwar Khan came on hy way of Snltanpiir and Kochi 
So also in the Persian translation (167, 1 16) and P do Courteille 
(II 144), but Mis Beveridge renders the Turki differently and says, 

" he went to lus family [Kfich] m Sultanpiu’ ” (B N Tr 457) and this 
may be correct as it has not been possible to trace any place called 
‘Kochi’ 

This Sultanpur which is said to have been founded by Tatar Khan 
Lody Yusuf Khail, is the town of that name in Kapurthala State (Tol- 
bort’s Art on the District of Ludhiana in J A S B 1869, p 89) 
Constable, 25 A b It lies sixteen uules north of Kapurthala town (I 
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XXin. 138). Tatar Khan Yusuf KHail was Daulat Khan Lodi’s father. 
IV. 245, I- 19. We crossed the river Biyctli opposite to Kanwalnn. 

Kanw-wahan was a Mahal in Sarkdr Batala in the Bari Duab. (Ain, 
Tr. II. 110 and 369). The pargana town is about thirteen miles north- 
west of Dasuyah in Hoshiarpur district. Walian or Wdh signifies ‘ a 
canal or water-channel.’ (Raverly, Mihran, J. A. S. B. 1892, p. 372 note). 
Dasuya lies 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. (I. G. XI. 194). 
Kanwahan lake is now included in Gurdaspur district, Punjab. {Ibid). 
IV. 247, 1. 9. Marching thence and passing the small hill of AhTcand 
hj Mihcat, tee reached Dim. 

(^•^■*1 j-V ijjL jl j xCl j I Ji jT. B. 169, 1. 17. 

“ Having marched thence and crossed the low hills and torrent-beds near 
Malot, we entered the Dun”. Of. P. de Courteille, 11. 151. Dowson has under- 
stood “ Abkand” here as a place-name, but it is so often used as a common 
noun in the sense of ‘ river-bed, pool of water, water-hole that there is 
no warrant for assigning to it any other meaning. The word is employed 
in this sense by Jahangir also in the liizuk. (Text, 154, 1. 20; Tr. I. 315), 
See also the Note on p, 235 ante, where Dowson has given its English 
equivalent as " ravine ”. This ‘ Milwat ’ must be ‘ Malot ’ in Hoshiarpur 
district. Lat. 31°-50' N., Long. 76°-0' E. (I. G. XIII. 194). There is another 
place called Malot near Bhera in the Salt Range, Jhelum district, which 
lies about nine miles west of Katas. Lat. 32°-42'' N., Long. 72°-50'' E. (I. 
G. XVII. 95). The Dun (dale or valley) which Babur speaks of having 
entered must be the Jaswan Dim. 

IV. 247, 1. 17. To the north-east \pf the Dura], is a castle called Kiitila 

This may be Kotla, which is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra. 
(Pandit Hiranand Shastri’s Art. on the Guleria Chiefs of Kangra in the 
Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p, 141). Kotla, Kangra and 
Gwaliyar (Guler) were all Mahals in the Bari Duab Sarkar in the days 
of Akbar, (Ain, Tr, 11. 319; Cunningham, A, G, 1. 136). Kinkuta (1. 5 f.f.) 
is the ‘Gangot’ which was in the Beth (or Bist) Jalandhar Duab. (Ain, 
Tr. II. 317). 

IV. 248, 1. ‘S. The detachment advanced against Hariir, Kahliir and 
the forts in that part of the country. 

The reading of the first name in the Persian Translation is ‘ Hindur ’ 
(170, 1. 13) and this may be correct. Hindur and Kahlur are two States 
which lie in close juxtaposition and are both shown in Constable’s Atlas, 
P1.25B b. Kahlur is now generally known as Bilaspur. Hindur (now called 
Nalagarh) is about thirty miles north of Rupar (in Ambala), to which latter 
place Babur' says he marched from the Dun Valley. But the Turki text 
and de Courteille (II, 154) also read ‘ Harur ’ (B. N. Tr, 464), which may 
be an error for Haripur, though Haripur ‘is further north near Kangra, 
IV. 248, 1. 5' from foot. I' sent back a^Sateadi Tinkatdr along with 

him. 
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Dowson bays in tho footnote that “ the oflice of Tinkatar is not well 
nsceitaincd.” Ttmqttar, according to Mrs. Beveridge, is a“ word of many 
meanings in Torlu and signifies “ a guardian m war of a prince’s tent, a 
night guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud while a pnnee is mounting 
etc.” (B N. 464 Note). A man named Kichkina Tunqitar is mentioned in 
tho Memoirs as having been sent with orders to the Tramontane Begs 
(B N Tr 406) The name of ‘Ulja Tamhr Tunqitar’ occurs also m 
Yazdi’s Zafar-nama (E D. Ill 518) 

IV. 249, 11 IKe halted on the hanJes of the stream of Baniir and 
Saniir . They call it the stream of Kagar. Ghitar 
stands on its banks, 

Banur lies about 15 miles north-east of Patiala town and about the 
same distance south-east of Sirhind. Constable, 25 D b. Sanur or Sanaur 
IS four miles south-east of Patiala It is an old town and "in the time of 
Babur, Malik Bah an d-din the Khokhar was the chief of Sanaur with 84 
circumjacent villages, whence the pargana was known as Chorast”. 
(I. G SXII 27). It 18 now one of the four tahdils of the Karamgarh 
Nizamat of Patiala State {Ib XV. 48) The Kagar is the Qhaggar or 
Gaggar ‘ Chitar ’ may be ‘ Cbbatr ’ or ‘ Jhat’ wbicb was tbe chief town 
of a mahal in the sarJear of Sirhind and is said to have been on the 
Qhaggar in the Mn (Tr. II. 296) or ‘Chhapar’, another town on the 
Ghaggar near Bannur and Fathpur 

IV 251, I 5 After revievomg it [the army], I performed the Vim. 

Mrs Beveridge reads this Turk! word with a * dal ’ and writes ‘ Dim 
admitting at the same time, that the spelling varies in the Manuscnpls 
But however uncertain the orthography and orthoepy may be, the 
meaning is fairly clear, as the custom of using a whip for the approximate 
determination of the numerical strength of an army is well known and 
of respectable antiquity. Baihaqi says of Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznavi that he 
held a review of his troops on 8 th Sh'aban 426 H and a count was taken 
by means of a whip \j isjli ^ 593 , 1 7 f f . It is also 

mentioned in the Siydsafndma of the great Selouq minister Nizamu-l-MuIk. 
(Bombay Lith 1. 17, 1 7 , Tr. Sehefer, 22) " We do not exactly know how 
the count was made, but it has been conjectured that in the march post, the 
whip was held by the teller ‘ to keep his place ' and " the troops were 
measured off as so many whip lengths ” (B N Tr 154 and 468 notes) 

IV 254, I. 11. I stationed Walt Ktzil p act as a Tulughmah 

" Qizil ” means * Bed ’ The sobriquet having reference to a physical 
trait was given to this “Wall ” probably to distinguish him from his 
namesakes Another ‘Wall’ is styled ‘Khazanchi’ (Treasurer) and also 
" Qaraquzi” ‘Black-eyed’. (B N Tr 566; see also Tb 836,472,475). A 
third Wall ‘ Parscbi,’ t e. Wahj tbe Cheetah-keeper, is also mentioned (.Ib 
633) Mrs. Beveridge vocalises the Turki word as Tulghtma (B N 473) 

IV 256, Z. 11 Tahir Tabari, the younger brother of Khalifa cut 
off Ibrahim’s head. 
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TuztjK-i-BlnuRt IV. 273, 1 12 from foot 

IV. 266, Z 9 from foot [Humayun] waited on me in the garden of the 

Hasht-bihisht. 

‘ Hasht-bihisht ' Bight Paradises is the title of one of theMasnavis 
of Amir Khusrau The name of this Agra garden is said to have been 
afterwards changed to Aram Bagh and that to Ram Bagh by the Mahrattas 
It 13 now generally known as Ram Bagh Jahangir gave it away to Nur 
Jahan and it is identified by hfr Keene (Guide to Agra, 38, 39) with the 
‘ Nur-Afshan, Garden ’ of his Tuztth, It appears to have been known alsa 
as the ‘ Qnl-Afshan ’ Garden. It lay on the eastern side of the Jumna and 
opposite the Port (Beveridge’s Note to A N Tr I. Errata, p xu). 

IV. 268, Z. 15 Mustafa Riimt had disposed the guns according to the 
Riimi fashion lie was extremely active, intelligent and 
skilful in the management of artillery 

In the Persian version as well as in Mrs Beveridge’s translation 
from the Turki (B N. 650), the praise is given to the 'Araba, t e, guns, or 
rather the gun'Carts, and not to the artillenst ^01 
ejji “Mustafa Rumi had the carts 

'Ardbas [or gun-carts] prepared m the Turkish style Very strong, useful 
and fine were these ‘Ardbas indeed ” 

IV. 268, Z 4 from foot I caused the Hindustani and Khurdsdm 

prisoners to run a ditch 

There is nothing corresponding to ‘ prisoners ’ either in the Persian 
translation or the Tnrki text 

aA ,3 I j (jIjIj xJK j j ^ Lm. I (T. B 

206, 1 10) “ Khurasani and Hindustani spadesmen and mattockmen were 
employed and a ditch was dug ” So also B N. Tr 550 and P de Oourteille 
(n 274) The word ‘ Khurasani ’ is not used here in the specific sense of 
‘ inhabitants of Khurasan ’, but for foreigners {Pardeshis) of all sorts 
Babur himself observes elsewhere in the Memoirs that “ 3 ust as ‘Arabs call 
every place outside Arabia ‘Ajam, so Hindustanis call every place outside 
India, Khurasan”. (B N Tr 202) Barbosa, writing about 1510 A 0, 
applies the term ‘ Coraijones’ to the inhabitants of North Persia and the 
kingdom ruled over by Husain Mirza Baiqara, including Sistan and Herat 
(Tr Dames, I 119-20 Note) Ibn Batuta also had remarked, two centuries 
before, that the people of Delhi speak of all Asiatic strangers indiscrimi- 
nately as Klurasanis (Defremery, III 229 See also Thomas, 0. P K D 
205 note). “ Prisoners ” is, perhaps, a misprint for ‘ Pioneers ’. 

IV. 273, 1 12 from foot. J encamped six kos from the foi't of Altodr 

which was on the banks of the river Manism 

The Manisni or Ruparel flows eastward to the south of Alwar town 
This name is locally said to be derived from ‘ Mfcas-le ’, which signifies 
m Gujarati ‘ Man-taker, Man-killer or Man-eater ’ — a folk-etymology so 
fantastic that it is surprising to find it repeated without protest m the 
Official Gazetteer (Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon.Pt. 'IV a,p 6) The river 
>s also called * Barah ’ and ‘ Laawari ’ (I G V 266) 
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Nasiru-din E^halji in an expedition against a rebellions governor of 
Chanderi in 1500 A. C (11. 261, 1 17 , 270, 1, 12), The Tank may have 
been bnilt by the father 

IV. 281, 1 16. Asoh the Hindu had himself heen with Padimwaii. 

•-ti- ^ yTj U -1, jj'ii*' 3 ^ ^3“ 1 cyA T B. 225, 1 9. 

“ This Hindu named Asoka was a near relative of Padmawati, the mother 
of Bikramajit.” See also B N 612 De Courtoille II (850) has proche 
parent The word uiiy- appears to have been left out in Dowson’s Ms 
This Asokamal Hindu is mentioned also m the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Text, 
174,1 16, Bayley’s Tr 273, Tr Fazlullah, 113) 

IV 283, I 14. jP/ifi Bengalis had watched them [Jalal Khan and Dudu] 
with a jealous eye 

0.1 c£.\i ^ T B (227, 1 4 f f ). Mrs Beveridge’s 

rendering is “ whom the Bengalis [Nusrnt Shah] must have held, as if eye- 
bewitehed, i e held fast from departure, e p as a mouse is by the fascina- 
tion of a snake” (B.N, 664 and note) But the real meaning of the phrase 
xs “to keep under the eye”, “ to keep under surveillance” 
and the same idea is expressed by the word ‘ Hazarband ’ or ‘Nazarqaid ’, 
which signifies ‘ in open arrest ’, ‘ kept under constant observation ’ or 
‘vigilantly watched ’ P de Courteille also has gardes a vue par les Bengalis 
(11 410) Budauni uies the expression in this sense ^ 3 * A e^ t/'ri ^ 
o-jjj oj ij “ Salim Shah gave secret orders to Ins at- 

tendants to keep Mirza Kamran under open arrest ” (I 390=Tr X. 
5021 Abul Pazl also speaks of Mirza Hmdal and Mir/a ‘Askari being kept 
under surveillance. (A. N 1 231, 236, Tr I 462, 468) 
occurs in the Tus Jah (369, I 15,371,1 4) Khwafi Elan says Pnnce 
Muhammad Akbar was outwardly treated hospitably by the Imam of 
Masqat, but in reality kept under surveillance •'C' (Text, 

n 286, 1 5 f f.=E D VII 313) 

IV 284, I 4. T resolved to send Mulla MvJiammad Mashib [along 
with the amhassadoi' of Bengal] 

Mrs Beveridge also reads ‘ Ma/hab’ and supposes the sobriquet to 
mean that ‘ its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan faith, (.->‘i') 
in its exposition by divines of Islam ” (B N 665) But I ventuie to say 
that ‘ Mazhab ’ has not and cannot have any such meaning in this context 
and that is a copyist’s error for'-’ ‘Muha^zab’, which Richardson 
says means “ a good sincere man, integer vitae scelei isque put us ” The 
word is derived from the same root as ‘ cleaning, purifying’ See 

also Houtsma, E I ,TU,704 * Elhwaja Muhazzab or Muhazzib ’, also called 
Muhazzabu-d-din Husain was one of the Vazirs of Sultan Raziyya, Mn'izzu- 
d-din Bahram Shah and ‘Alau-d-din Mas'ud Shah (T N in E D IL 938' 
341, 342, 343) B (I 84, 86, 87=Tr I 120, 122, 124), T. A (32, L 10, 34, 1 
15) and E (I 79, 1 16, 80, 1 10), also call him ‘ Muhazzab ’ or' ‘Muhazgobu- 
d-din”. Barani tells us that Khwija Muhaz^ab who had been a minister 
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in former times was so liigHly respected by Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq 
I, that he was allowed to sit in his presence, (Text, 427, 1. 21), P. speaks 
of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq as (I. 144, 1, 6). Ibn Batuta 

mentions a Khwaja Mahazzib, who was a wealthy merchant of Kawlam 
or Quilon. (Defremery, IV. 100=Gibb, 238). 

IV. 284, 1. 9 from foot. I called the Amirs, both Tur Id and Hindu to a 

council. 

\j s.t> j Sj (T, B, 238, 1. 4 f. f.). “I summoned the 
Turki Amirs and the Amirs of Hind to a council.” Tlie ‘Amirs of Hind* 
were not ‘ Hindus *, but A fghans, Pathans and other Musalmans born in 
Hind, They were men like Dilawar Khan, Malik Dad Kararani and 
Shaikh Quran, (B. N. 567). Babur had few or no nobles of the Hindu or 
Brahmanical persuasion in his service. At any rate, there is no mention 
of any, either in his * Memoirs ’ or in the later chronicles, Babur speaks 
elsewhere also of T. B. p. 210 (Eecte 200), 11. 3 and 11. q.n. 

B.N.Tr. 630, 531). 

IV. 285, 1. 3. ‘AsJcari should pass the Sara at the Qhat of Haldi. 

Haldi is a not uncommon place-name in India, This Haldi must be 
the one near the confluence of the Sarju and the Granges. (B. N. 667, 668, 
671 notes). It is in Ballia district U. P. about 65 miles east of Ghazipur. 
Lat, 25°-45'' N,, Long. S4°-15' E. Kharid is in Shahabad district. It is a 
low lying alluvial flat bounded on the north by the Ganges and on the 
east by the Son, (I. G, VI. 5), There is another Haldi near Sikandarpur 
West, with which this should not be confused. 

IV. 286, 1. 5 from foot. During the assault, some hag that had been 

collected, being set on fire by the fireioorks, 
turpentine and other combustibles that were 

ihroion on it, the fort loas taken. 

There is nothing either about ‘ fireworks ’ or about ‘ turpentine ’ in 
the Persian_version or the Turki original. ^ | jj 

J 243, 1. f . f. “ In the course of the fight, dry grass had been 
stored and the rags ( ) and thatch caught fire ’*. See also B. N. 681, 
where the rendering is a “ collection of wood chips, hay and thorns ’*. 
Pavet de Courteille has herbes et broussailles, i. e. grass and brushwood. (IL 
431). Richardson says means ‘bits of thread ’. 

IV. 295, 1. 2 from foot. The royal autobiographer Jahangir, records 

an instance of it in his Memoirs. 

In the notice of Naqib Khan to which Elliot refers, Jahangir writes: 

“ He has no equal or rival in the science of History or Biographies 

From the beginning of Creation till the present day, he has by heart the 
tale of the four quarters of the world. Has Allah granted to any other 
person such a faculty of memory ! ” (Tuzuk, Tr, I. 28; Text, 12, 1, 16). 
Elliot’s statement that Naqib Elhan “ knew the entire contents of the seven 
volumes of the Bauzatu-s-Safd’^ is copied from the Madsiru-l-U mard 
and should not be understood too literally. It probably means nothing morq 
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than that he had all the historical facts “ at his fingers’ ends ” 

IV. 301, footnote The exact date of its composition is not given, hut it 

tons probably soon after 987 H (1679 A D), a date 
which IS mentioned by the loriter in the course of 
the work when referring to his personal affairs 
In the Catalogue of Persian Mss in the Bntish Museum (I 243), Pr 
Eieu quotes these words with approval and gives it at his own opinion that 
‘Abbas’s Chronicle was written about 987 H It may be therefore permis- 
sible to pomt out that this date-limit can be still further extended by 
about seven or eight years, I beg to draw attention to a passage which both 
Elliot and Rieu have overlooked, and emphasise the fact that there is an 
event of later date which ‘Abbas mentions in connection with " his personal 
affairs ” and the decline of his own fortunes This is the death of his' patron 
Shaikh Hamid Bukhari (p 390 post) Shaikh Hamid was one of those 
who fell fighting against the Yhsafz&is near Begram (Peshawar) towards 
the end of 994 A H. (A N III 610= fr IH. 777, T A , 1 9, E D V. 
455, Budauni, II 354=Tr II 866, Bloehmann, 2in, Tr L897) It follows 
that this history most have been written, some time after 994 H 
It seems indeed to have been taken in hand by Royal command with a 
view to provide materials for Abul Pazl’s Akbarnama, like the ^Wdqhat 
of Jauhar and the Humayhn Ndma of Gulbadan which were both com- 
posed ar/’fcr P55 H (E D V 137 , Htimay fin Ndma, Tr Mrs Beveridge, 
83 Note) We know that the first Paimdn directing the composition of 
the Akbarnama was issued on the 22nd of Isfandarmad of the thirty- 
third year of Akbar’s reign, i e Rab'i II 997 H and this was followed by 
another Farmdn on 26th Ardibehesht of the thirty-fourth year, or Rajab 
997 (Beveridge, Akbai ndma, Trans I 33 note) The Memoirs of Bayazid 
Biyat (or Bayat), another of these materiaux pour servir — were dictated 
to a scribe, according to that author’s own statement, in 999 A H. 
(Beveridge’s summary in J A. S B LXVII, 1898, pp. 297, 816) 

IV. 306, I 7 Rat Sihar Langdh, Zaminddr of Zdbiri, expelled ShaiJJi 
Yitsuf from the kingdom of Multan, ' 

The reading of the first toponym is most probably wrong The T A. 
(639, 1 3) and P. (11 324 last line) say in the sections devoted to the 
History of Multan, that Rai Sahar was the ruler of Siwi or Sawi, i e. 
Sibi near Quetta But ‘ Zabin ’ may be ‘ Seonii ’ which lies about eight 
miles north-cast of Sabzalkot It is now called Sirwahi (Cunningham, 
A G I 254-5) Lat 28°-10' N,Long 70‘’-2'' East It was destroyed by 
Shall Husain Arghun in 1525 AC It is still a place of considerable 
sanctity to htuhamraadans (I G XXII. HO). Sabzalkot is now m 
Bhawalpur and lies 76 miles north-east of Bhakkar It is shown in the 
London Times Atlas, PI 79, P 6 

IV 308, ? 20 Pargana'! of JTariana and Bahkdla and Bajicdra in the 
Punjab 

Hariaua and Bajwura arc in Hos'iiSrpur district, Punjab. Constable 
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PI. 25 B b. ‘ Babkala’ looks like a miswriting of ‘ BHagwal ’ or ‘ Begowal ’ 
or which is now in Kapurthala State, but in their near 

neighbourhood. Constable 25 A b. 

IV. 308, 1. 3 from foot. Hasan entered {lie service of. 'Umar 

Khan Sarioani KalJcdpur. 

This reading ‘Kalkapur’ is very doubtful and several variants, Kalctiir 
(347 Note), Kakniir, Kalniir and LaJcniir (377 infra Note) are noted by 
Dowson himseh. The sobriquet occurs only in connection with the names 
of distinguished individuals of the Sarwani tribe. It is invariably spelt as 
‘ Gukboor ’ in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatulla’s History of the Afghans, 
e. g. ’Mobarez Khan Grukboor (1. 101), Hybet Khan, son of Omar Khan 
Gukboor (16. 123), Hybet Khan, Aazem Humayoon Servant Gukboor, Mian 
.Youb Gukboor Servant (J6. 126), Isa Khan Gukboor (J6. 128), and Said 
Khan Gukboor (J6. 141). M. Garcin de Tassy also always reads the Nisha 
as Kaicbur in his French translation of the Urdu version of ‘Abbas’s 
chronicle (pp. 1, 7, 96, 101 etc.). But all these persons are called ‘ Kalkapur’ 
in Dowson’s version on 347, 377, 3S2, 383, 386, 408 infra. Now it appears 
from the Genealogies of the Afghans, that ‘ Gukboor ’ teas the name borne 
by one of the famous forbears of the Sarwanis. He is said to have been the 
son of Suri, the son of Sarpal, the son of Sarbani. (Dorn, II. 62). He was 
the great-grandson of the primeval ancestor, Sarbani, and as hie had several 
brothers, uncles, granduncles and cousins, the specific nisia or sobriquet 
‘ Gukboor’ came to be affixed to the names of his direct descendants, to 
distinguish them from other branches of the Sarwanis. In this transla- 
tion ‘ Kalkapur ’ is affixed as a sobriquet to the name of ‘Abbas Sarwani 
(419, 428) and to that of his grandfather, Shaikh Bayazid Sarwani (388), 
both of whom belonged to the same family as Shaikh Malhi Kayal. 
Kalkapur looks like the name of a town or village, but any such supposi- 
tion is negatived by the above explanation. Whatever the true reading 
may be — Kakbur, Gakbur, Gagbur or Gazbur — it is the name of a person 
and not’ of a locality. 

Abul Fazl says in his account of the Afghans that their remote pro- 
genitor Afghan had three sons, Sarban, Ghurgasht and Batan, and that 
the Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Lohani, Sur, Batni, Sarwani and KoTciiir 
(variant, Gakbur) clans or septs are dKcended from Batan. (Ain, Tr. II. 
402-3). Kaverty states that the Sapis or Safis belong to the Ghurgasht 
division of Afghans and are divided into three septs, Gazbur or Gurbuz, 
Mas'ud and Wader. He adds that a small clan of Afghans called Guzbur 
still dwells in the eastern part of Khost, between the rivers Tochi and 
Shamal and belong to the great tribe of Waziris. (Notes on Afghanistan, 
105). Gazbur is also said to be the name of a Baluch tribe in Makran. 
(Houtsma, B. I., HI., 266). 

IV. 309, Z. 3. ['Umar Khan held] as jaglrs Bhatniir, Shahabad and 
Pdelpur [in the Sa7'Jcdr of Sirhind].- 
Shahabad and Paelpur [Pael] are both near Sirhind. ‘Bhatnur ’ may 
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be a miswnting of Binnur i> e. Bannbr, whicE lies fifteen miles 

BOiitb-east of Sirhind and tbe same distance N. N. W. of Ambala. It is 
the Banur of Babur’s Memoirs. (249 ante). Constable 25 D b 
IV. 311, 1. 16. He {Farid] also studied the Kdfhja. 

The title of the work is Al-Kafiyat ftr-l-NaJiw, i. e. “ The Sntficient 
Book for Grammar ” It is a Manna! of Arabic Grammar composed by 
Jamalu*d-din bm Abu ‘Amr Usmdn, generally called Ibn-al-Hajib, who 
died in 646 A. H. (1248 A. 0.) It is not easy to say whether young Barid 
road or studied the Arabic original, or the marginal translation in 
Persian of Qazi Shihabu-d-din-al-Jami (Elbe, India Office Catalogue, 
column 1318, Stewart, Catalogue of Tippoo Saltan’s Library, p, 126). 
This Translation and Commentary is the Hashiya Hindia which is 
mentioned a few lines lower down. The Qazi lived in the days of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur and was known as the “ King of Sages ” among his 
contemporaries (B D VI 487 , P IL 306, 1 22) 

IV. 311, 1. 17 He [Farid] had got by heart the Sikandar-oidma, the 
OuUstdn, and Boston, etc 

Tins statement is repeated by Prof Qanungo (Sher Shah, p. 6) but 
It IB founded on anerroneous translation and is, besides , hardly credible as it 
stands. The Sikandarnama must contain about seven thousand baits, as 
it fills 140 pages of fifty couplets to a page in the lithographed edition of 
Nizami’s Khamsa The Biistan eannot comprise less than four thousand 
Batts The Gulistan is written m mixed prose and verse, but it cannot 
be much loss in extent It is scarcely likely that young Farid could have 
“ learnt by heart ” about thirty thousand lines, and also read “ the works 
of the philosophers ” while he was at school in Jaunpur Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad who has copied the passage from ‘Abbas’s chromcle does not 
say that Farid “ committed these books to memory ” The word he uses is 
IjiiT A 223, 11 8-9) and the word which Finshta uses is 
(I. 221, 1. 6). Dom also speaks of his having “ read the Guhstan, Bnstan, 
and Sokandernamah ”. (I 82) The word which literally sigmfies 

“ caused to pass, presented, submitted,” is frequently used m connection 
with school and college classics and means nothing more than that the 
student read the books with or to the satisfaction of some teacher so as 
to acquire a passable knowledge of them It is in fact synonymous with 
Thus the T. A says that he read (A*lji-) the ‘Kafiya’ and other 
commentaries and passed in ] the Oulistan and Biistan, whereas 

P inverts the order of the verbs and declares that he road (-'■Ij*') the 
Guhstan etc and passed in [ 1 the Kafiya and its Commentaries and 

other text-books This word •4’b •‘■-^occurs several times m the Jlfflasira-l' 
I7mardalso (I 829, L2f f) 

And again, (II. 285) It is said of Mirza 

Chin Qdich that he read the ordmary text-books 
his teacher, MuUa Mustafa Jaunpuri (III. 351) Tassy also says m his 
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translation tfiat Farid read (lit) tHe Gulistan etc; (p. 10). 

IV. 3'14, h 13 from foot. He ordered Ms father’s nobles to saddle 

200 horses. 

As Farid’s father, Hasan, was a eommaader of only 500 horse, he could 
scarcely have had any nobles {Amirs) in subordination to him. ‘Abbas him- 
self says (p. 315 iiifra) that Farid had no horses of his own at the time and 
obtained some afterwards only by borrowing them from his tenants. It is 
therefore not easy to understand how he could “ order.200 horses to be 
' saddled” before he had got any. Dorn’s version of the counterpart passage 
appears to.be more correct. “ He then ordered 200 saddles to be provid- 
ed” (I. 83). The T. A. Has copied the statement from ‘Abbas and writes, 
(223,1. 16) 'x'A .^ 13 ^ t* See also F. (1. 221, 1. 12) who 

has transcribed the very words of the T. A. 

IV. 321, 1. 21. On that occasion., [the battle toith Qiitb Khan], Farid 
gained the surname of Slier Shah and he bestowed that 
of Shiijaat Khan on Shaikh Ism'all. 

There is something wrong here also, either in the original or the trans- 
lation. The battle with Qutb Khan was fought very early in Farid’s career, 
about 935 or 936 H , whereas all authorities are agreed that he did not 
' assume the imperial style and titles until about 945 or 946 H. Even if we 
read Sher Khan, instead of Sher Shah, the statement is inconsistent with 
what ‘Abbas himself states about Farid having obtained the title of Sher 
Khan from Bahar (or Bahadur) Khan Lohani, the King of Bihar, for his 
‘‘ gallant encounter ” with a tiger. (325 post). The passage is reproduced 
in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatulla, (I. 93), but this statement about 
Farid having “ gained the title of Shir Shah on this occasion” is not 
found there. What ‘Abbas himself wrote or meant to write was probably 
this: “At the time when Farid himself assumed the title of Shir Shah, 
he bestowed that of Shuja‘at Khan on Shaikh Ism* ail.” 

IV. 323, 1. S from foot. Mtihammad Khan Siir governor of the 

pargana of Ghaundh. 

This place is called ‘ Jaund ’ in the Ain. It was a Mahal in Sarkar 
Rhotas, Suba Bihar. (Ti’. II, 157). The pargana town of Chaund lies about 
forty miles west of Sahsaram. “ The area of the old Pargana of Ohaund 
is now included in the modern one of Ohainpur. Chawand is a common • 
place-name in Tirhut and is derived from Chamunda, a name of Durga, 
who, according to a local legend, destroyed a demon at this place.” (J. 
Beames, “ The Geography of India in the reign of Akbar (Suba Bihar), 

J. A. S. B. LIV. p, 181; Oldham, Journal of Francis Buchanan, 122, n. 3). 
Ohainpur is shown in the I^ G. Atlas. 29 A 2. 

IV. 330, 1. 11. [I was] in attendance on the Khan-i-Khanan Yiisuf 
Khail, who brought the emperor Babur from Kabul. 

At page 324 ante, this title is given to Daulat Khan Lodi and Dilawar 
Khan is described-as his son who was “ sent to fetch Babur ”. Professor..-..^. 
.Qanungo points out that the Khan-i-Khinan mentioned here cannot If ‘ 
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Daulat Khan, as Ho was no longor^ahvo and this man must bo some otHor 
Afghan to whom Babur or Humayun had given tho title, but whom Ko la 
nnablo to identify. (Slier Shah', p 180). At tho same time, ho raamtams 
that ‘Abbas has committed a blunder, because “ Khan-i-Khanan ‘YusQf 
Khail can be no other than Daulat Khan.” (Ib 46 note). 

I venture to say that the Khau-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail who is men- 
tioned horo and also at 356, 357, 363, 368 and 379 znfra is Dilawar Khan 
Lody. It was ho who “ hrotigU tho Emperor Babur to India ’’ and not 
Daulat Khdn In the Favman which was issued in Babur’s name after 
tho victory.at Kanhwa,it is said that in the right wing were stationed “tho 
Amirs of Hind, tho pillar of tho State, the Khan of Khans, [i e. Khan- 
i-Khanan] Dilaicar Khan, along with Malik Dad KararSm and Shaikh 
Quran.” (B N. Tr. 567). Jauhar states that “ Khan-i-Khanan Body ” was 
sent by Humayun with tho advanced guard to Monghyr and that ho was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detachment sent by Shir Khan (Stewart’s 
Tr. Rep. note 12), while ‘Abbiis tells us that tho Khan-i-Khdnan Yusuf 
Khail who had brought Babur to India was captured by EZhawas Khan at 
Mungir and put to death as a traitor by the orders of Shir Shah (868,879 
infra) Budauni gives Dildwar Khan the son of Daulat Edian Lodi the title 
of Khan-i-Khanan and says he “ was living upto the time of the rcbelhon 
of Shir Khan but at last died in prison (Tovt, I 330, Tr I 436) P. 
explicitly declares that when Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi Khan 
proved false to their promises and turned traitors, Babur bestowed the 
title of Khan-i-B^anan on Dilawar Khan (I 202,1 7 f f) See also 
204, 1 7 and 209, 1 4, where Dilawar Khan is styled Khan-i-Elanan and 
Erakme, B H. I 420 

Lastly, the Emperor Jahangir states in the account of his favourite 
Khan Jahan Lody that Daulat Khan Lody was the uncle of Bhan Jahan’s 
grandfather and that when Daulat Khan died, “ Dilawar Khan was hon- 
oured •with the title of Ehan-i-Bhanan and was with Babur in the battle 
he had with Ibrahim ’’ He adds that Dilawar was taken prisoner when 
vabantly fighting in the thana of Mungir and that Shir Shah “ ordered 
him to be shut up in a wall,” because he refused to take service with him, 

“ Thy ancestors,” he said, “ were always the servants of mme, how then 
could I do thisl ” (T J. Tr I 87-88, 42, 1 10 f f ). 

IVt 331 , I 9 They placed before him a solid dish, which he did not 
know the customary way of eating 

Dorn says that the dish is called ‘ Mahcha ’ (^*1*) and that accordmg 
to the Tarikh-i-Faiz Bakhsh of Shiv Prasad, [a recent compilation of no 
particular authority, g u B D VIII 175], it is also called ‘ Usbekiah 
(II 101) In the Qhtyasu l-Lughat is explained as “ threads made 
out of fine wheat fiour, cooked with milk and sugar, which is called in 
Arabic Atrtya It would appear to have been some sort of sweet 

dish — a pudding or custard made of macaroni In an interesting note to 
his translation of the Akbarnhma, Mr. Beveridge has pointed put that 
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“ Asb'-i-MaHch'a ” is inontioned in a man issued by Shi h Tab misp in' 
connection with' tho reception and entertainment of Humayun in Persia 
and that it was a delicate kind of sweetmeat or confection. Hajji Dabir 
describes the as a succulent dish, but like macaroni difficult to eat, 
(Ed, Ross, 951). He also relates this curious anecdote, but the details 
are soraewh'at diffcreut. According to tlie version be bad beard, Shir 
Khan did not cut up the ‘ Maliieha ’ with his dagger, but ate it with his 
fingers. This unseemly exhibition of ill-breeding so angered Humayun 
that he ordered him to bo forthwith turned out of the company. Shir 
Klian is said to have never forgotten the affront and it was the origin 
of the implacable hostility between the two men. Whichever version of 
the tale may be nearer tho truth, it is interesting to find that the incident 
itself was remembered by persons living in the reign of Akbar. B. also 
had heard the anecdote and speaks of Blbur having obserred Shir Khan 
“ behaving in a manner which deserved censure at a banquet ”, (I, 359^ 
Tr, 1. 469). This independent version shows that the story was not ‘ in- 
vented ’by ‘Abbas as Prof. Qinungo suggests. ‘Abbis Khan must have 
Heard this story like the one which immediately precedes it from his 
uncle, Shaikh Muhammad, wlio explicitly states that he was present in 
Babur’s camp at Chanderi and took part in the siege, 

IV. 342, 1. 9, Sher Khan dreioont a picked force. 

Abul Fazl states that the battle took place at Siirajgarh. (A. N. I. 
14S=Tr. I. 328). This place lies on tho right or south bank of the 
Ganges in a plain between that river and the Kharagpur hills and is 
situated about twelve Kos or twenty miles west of Mongbyr. (See Note 
on IV. 508 post). Mr. Beveridge liazards the conjecture that Abul Pazl 
must be wrong and ‘Surajgarh’ must be a slip for Tcliigarhi in the Sonthal 
parganas. (Zoc. cit, note). Erskino, however, follows Abul Pazl and locates 
the battlefield at Surajpur above Mongbyr. (H, B. H., II. 136). Thornton 
observes that Monghyr is situated in a position of considerable strate- 
gical importance. "The route from east to west, from Berhampore to 
Benares by Patna and Dinapur, is the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into the Ramgarh district is 
avoided ; and from lying along tho right bank of the Ganges, it has the 
further advantage afforded by the navigation of that great river.” 
It may be noted that ‘Adli also was routed by Khizr or Bahidur Khan 
Gauriya in a battle fought at Surajgarh, {Thrikh-i-Ddudi, 508 infra), 
Abul Pazl is probably right and Mr. Beveridge’s surmise, which' is not 
supported by any authority of weight, seems uncalled for. 

IV. 346, last line. Hasan Khan and the Bdjd of Dung ar pur, JRdical 

hy name, were slain. 

There is some error here. “ Rawal ” was the general titular designa- 
tion of all rulers of Hungarpur, as ‘Rana’ was that of their cousins, the 
Sisodia rulers of Ohitor. The name of the chief who fell at Kanhwa was Udi 
CUdaya) Sinha, according to Babur’s own Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. Beverid-'-T^ 
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573). Tho to\t of tho pa^sa^o in ‘Abbas’s chronicle must have been 
corrupt, as Dorn’s translation or paraplirasc is even more egregious in 
error. IIis romloring is “ Hasan Khan ben Alaucl Tvhaii of Mowat was slain 
m tho territory of tho Raja of Dnnkerpoor," (I 101) Abnl Pazl informs 
us that Bhvoal Pratap was ruler of Dungarpur m tho twenty-first jear of 
Akbar’s reign and that his daughter ontored tho Imperial harem, (A N 
ni. 196 Tr. III. 2T7-8). The rulers of Dungarpur are still styled Mdha- 
raioals (I. G. s. n ). 

IV. 349, 1. 14. The two armies met at Lucknoio 

Jauhai’s statoraent about tho silo of the battle is more precise. He 
soys that It was fought at'Doura’ on tho bank of the Gudi or Qumti 
(Tr. Eopnnt, p 3 , Erskino, H B H II 10 note) Tins is the village of 
' Dounru about 15 miles north of Jaunpur. P also locates tho battle 
some whore near Jaunpur (I 224,1 17) 

IV 350, I 9 from foot Sher Khan withdrew . to the hiUs of 

NahrLimda 

Correctly, * JSharkiinda ’ which is entered ns a Mahal in Sai far 
Sharifabad (Blrhhiim) in the ^in (Tr II 130) But Blochmann stales 
that the name was o\tcndcd to the whole of tho Birbhum and Santal 
paroanas and it is in this “ extended ” sense that it seems to be used here 
In Blaovo’s Map, ‘ Barcunda ' is said to extend from "Bardwun to Garhi, 
the Gate of Bengal.” (Notes on tho Geography and History of Bengal in 
J A. S B XLII, 1873, p 228). Ronnoll calls it ‘Byrcoodah ’ The pa? jana 
town lies about fifty miles south of Chunar. Lot. 24'’-34' N Long. 83°*84' E 
‘ Bohnkuudal ’ at p 41 9 looks like another corrupt form of the same name. 
iV. 352, 1. 13 Sultan Bahadur went to Surat 

‘ Surat ’ here is a mistake for ‘ Sorath ’ Bahadur Shah of Gujarat fled 
from Mandu to Ohampaner and thence to Ahmadabad, Cambay and Diu 
(T AinE. D. V. 193, Mirat-i-SiLandan, Tr Bayloy, 890) and 
are often confused m Persian manuscripts and even Rogers and 
Beveridge have not been able to escape the pitfall, as they speak of “ the 
fort of Jnnagar being m the country of Surat ”, in their trpslation of 
the TtizuTc z-Jahangiri (II 19) 

IV 352, 1. 12 from foot M'ariif Fai'muli joined him [Shir Shah] 

' The tribal name is written ‘ Qarmali ’ in the 0 H I. (HI. 246), probably 
because It iSjSpelt with tho dotted Qaf in the lithographed texts of theT A 
and E, But the balance of authority is undoubtedly in favour of Paimuli 
The joame must have been spelt with a and not a j in the Mss of the 
Tartkh’i-Shirshahi, Tarikh-i-Daiidi and Waqi'aH-Mushfaqi, from which 
.the extracts in Elliot’s work wore translated and also m Dorn’s translations 
from Ni'amatulla. The authority of Ahal Pazl also is in favour of the 
identical orthography (A N I 100, Tr 1. 251 , Jin, Tr II, 399, 401) A still 
higher authority — tho Emperor Babur — speaks repeatedly of ‘Earninl 
in his description of Kabul (-B. [Tr.^^OQ, 2^6, 231,;233, 235) He esph- 

^C)tly^Btat®3 .thatj^th^ “ Sh^ikh;5^du3„the , descendants ,of Shaikh Muhammad 
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Musalman, who were so much in favour during the Afghan period in Hin- 
dustan, came originally from FarmidP {Ihid. 220). He tells us that Farmul 
was one of the 14 sub-divisions (fwndn) of the Kabul district. If lies 
south-east of Ghazni. Its principal village was Urghun (J6. 206 n.) whicli is 
shown in Constable, 24 C'a. Among modern writers, Erskine (H. B, H.H, 
466), Eaverty (N. A. 32 note and 86) and Sir C, E. Markham all vote for 
Parmuli or Parmiili. Eaverty states that the Parmulis are named after tke 
village of Parmul or Parmul which is situated on the river Tonchi and that 
Afghans generally do not admit their claim to be considered Afghans. "We* 
read in the BlaTcTizan-i- Afghani also that “ Farnml is the name of a river 
running between the confines of Kabul and Ghazni and that the Parmulis 
were so called because they lived on its banks. Their ancestor was con- 
verted to Islam by Shaikh Muhammad Musalman, a great saint among 
the Afghans and having passed some time in his service, they style' 
themselves Afghans, though they really came from Khata and Khotan”. 
(Tr. Dorn, 11. 57). The Emperor Jahangir refers to the Parmulis' resid** 
ing in Kabul. (T. J. Tr. I. 197 note). Sir Clements Markham tells ns 
that the “valley of Purmul is at the back of Khost, which is watered by 
the Toehi in its upper course ” and that the “ Tajiks who now inhabit it 
have one village called Urghun”. (Proc. Eoyal Geographical Society, 
1S79, pp. 47, 48). Sir E. Denison Ross (C. H. I. IV, 16) and Mr. Dames 
(Houtsma, E. I., II. 68) also write ‘ Parmul This consensus of authorities' 
leaves no doubt that ‘ Qarmali ’ has its origin in the blunder of some’ 
copyist who read the initial letter amiss. 

IV. 355, I 14. When Nasih Shah died. 

He is more commonly called [Masiru-d-din] Nusrat Shah. But there is 
no reason for rejecting, as Mr. Beveridge does, (A. N. Tr. I. 332 note), the' 
reading. ‘ Nasib Khan ’ was the name he bore before he came to the throned 
‘Nasib’ seems to have been a not uncommon name in these times; 
One of the three sons of Qatlu Lohani is said, in the MaTchzan-i- 
Afghdni, to have been called ‘ Nasib Shah ’. (Dorn, II. 115). See also A. N; 

III. 649, 1. 6 ; E. D. VI. 90, Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 520. A suburb of 
Murshidabad in Bengal is still called Nasibpur. {ATibar Naona, Tr. 1. 333 
note). Budauni mentions a Nasib Khan Taghuji as an Afghan Amir who 
rebelled against Muhammad ‘Adil Sur and was one of the chief adherents 
of Sikandar Sur. (I. 432, 459 : Tr. 542, 593). Saiyid Nasib Khan Barha is' 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J. 310, 1. 3 f. f. ,• Tr. 11.167).' 
The name of a Nasib Turkman also frequently arrests attention in the 
A. N. (III. 314, 413, 424, 471 and 619 and the T. A., Test, 376, 1. 12). 
Nusrat ShMi died about the middle of 939 A. H.=January 1533 A. G. 
(Blochmann in J. A. S. B. (XLIII), 1874, p. 306). 

IV. 355, 1. 26. Mihr Sziltdn died on her toay to the pargana of Kay at . . 

Garcin de Tassy’s reading of the place-name is Kant, (p. 74). 

(Kayat) is most probably a miswriting of (Kant) with the dot mis- 
placed. Kant and Gola, were two parganas in the Saj'Jcar of Budaun. {Ain, 
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TiBiEH-t 6 h5bsh1hx IV 364, 1. 7 from foot. 

Tr.IL 289) and are now included in Shall] ahanpur district Kant is inLat, 
27'’'4(y N., Long 79°-51' E , and is shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI 28 A b 
It 18 situated about ten miles south-west of the modern town of Shahja 
hanpur, which was founded by Bahadur Khan Daudzai some time before 
1069 A. H, 1649 A 0 (Afa'aseru-Z-ZJmard, L416-) Shah] ahanpur district 
is in Eohilkhand and has a very large Afghan population hlihr Sultan 
was probably going to settle with her relatives there Slant and Qola are 
mentioned as the jagtrs of ‘Isa Khan Sarwani at 384 infra 
IV 3S7, Z 27 The Raja of the fort of Bdhtas and Ghuraman, the RajcCs 
natb 

‘Abbas does not give the name of the Ra]a, but says that his minister 
was a Brahman named Ghuraman Abul Eazl makes the Raja himself a 
Brahman and gives him the name of Ohintaman (A N I 153, Tr. I 385) 
E calls the Ea]a Han Kishen (L 226 1) Dom follows ‘Abbas (L 137), but 
Erskine speaks of the Ila]a as ‘Han Kishan Birktsf (H B.H II. 147). 
‘Ghuraman’ {GhliAamani] and [Chintamani\ are both used in Sans- 
krit for certain kmds of gems or ]ewel-ornaments and are liable to be 
confused with each other by Musalman scribes The sobnquet which has 
been read by Erskine as Bat his j) seems to be a misreadmg or redupli- 
cation of Harkishen Some copyist who had found it in the margin 

of an old manuscnpt as a variant wrote it side by side witK in tb® 

body of the text, and this came to be read as (Barkis) and understood 

as a part oi adjunct of the name itself 

IV 359, I 8 [Re said!] ‘ If yon do not admit him into the fot't, I tctll 
take poison and die at your door ’ 

This is the old Hindu custom which is known in Gujarat as ‘ Traga’ 
and in Malwa and elsewhere as ‘ Cfaandi (Malcolm, Central India, Ed. 
1832,11 137) Another arresting example of it will be found in B who 
says that when Akbar put under arrest Yusuf Elhan, the ruler of Kashmir, 
(who had come to his Court under the safe-conduct promised by Bhagwan- 
das Kaebhwa of Amber) and talked of puttmg Yusuf to death, the Raja, 
from a sense of honour, stabbed himself with a dagger and threatened to 
put an end to his own life (H 863, Tr Lowe, 364) There is an allusion to 
Traga in the Mirat-i-Sikandat i (Text 328, Bayley’s Tr 433) also Some 
blood-curdling tales of the actual performance by ‘ Charans ’ of this ghast- * 
ly nte are narrated by Forbes (Eas Mala, Reprint, 11 262, 263, 387, 429; 
Enlhoven, Tribes end Castes of Bombay, I 284-5, Yule.H J s u Traga) 
For the derivation of Traga, which is much disputed, see my ‘Notes on 
Hobson Jobson’ in the Ind Ant LVIH, 1929, p 210 It seems to me to 
be a perversion by metathesis of the Gujarati ‘ tagado ’ which is derived 
from the Arabic 

I V 364, I 7 from foot Pat gana of Munir Shaikh Ydhya, where they 

heat d that Sultan Mahmud Barn, the King of 
Qaiir, was come Birlas went out to meet him 
Read, " where Sultan Mahmud, the King of Gaur, was come. Bam 
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IV. 368, 1. i. 


Birlas went out to meet him”. Tlie printer lias dislocate’d and jumbled 
the words. It was * BaiTi Birlas ’ who went out to meet the Sultan. 
‘ Barri’ was not the sobriquet of Mahmud the King of Gaur, but the name 
of an Amir of the Birlas tribe who was in H-umayun’s service. Gulbadan 
speaks of him as ‘ Mir Bardi Beg *. (Text, 22, 1. 13 ; Tr. 106). Dorn calls him 
‘Huri Birlas ’ (1. 112), but he involves himself in another sort of error, 
when he makes his author state that ‘ Uuri ’ Birlas and Khan-i*Khanan 
Yusuf Khail were "both Afghans”. {Ib. HI). The latter only was an 
Afghan. The Birlas is a Ghaghatai or Jaghatai clan. The name may perhaps 

be read as ‘Hari’ or ‘Huri Birlas,’ as e"? another 

arc mentioned in the ^afarnama of Yazdi. (II. 26, last line and 69, 1. 2). 
But ‘ Barri ’ or ‘Bari ’ may be correct as Garcin de Tassy calls him Pari 
Barlas. (l.c. 83, 84). A Pari Beg who was Mir-i-Shikar— Chief Huntsman— 
ol Shah 'Ahhas of Persia brought falcons as presents to Jahangir. (T. J. 
250, 1. 6 f.f =11. 107). Barri Birlas is again mentioned by ‘Abbas himself 
on this very page (1. 9 f. f.) and on 365 (1. 4), 

Muner or Manor lies 20 miles west of Patna and the Son used to join the 
Ganges there in the days of Abul Pazl {Jtn, Tr. II. 160) and also of 
Pennell, whose Atlas was compiled in 1772. The junction now takes place 
about ten miles higher up. It is called the * Maner of Shaikh Yahya,’ 
because a saint of that name who was the father of another Plr named 
Sharafu-d-din is buried there. Shaikh Sharafu-d*din Maneri was a great 
Sufi and his writings on the mortification of the human passions and desires 
were greatly admired by Akbar (.lin, Tr. 1.48 note, and 103; III. 370), 
as well as by Aurangzeb, {Mabsir-j-Alamgtrt in E. D. VJI. 161). Shaikh 
Sharafu-d-din died in 782 H.=1380-l A. C. Maner is in Lat. 25°>7‘' N., 
Long. 84° .SO' E.(Th.). Sikandar Lody as well os Babur paid a visit to the 
saint’s tomb. (462 infra] B. N. Tr. 666; P. I. 211, 1. 4). 

IV. 365, I, 3. Mtiyid Beg, so7i of Sultan Mahmud, and Jahangir Kuli, 
son of Ibrahim, Bayazid, Mir NiirTta. 

The names as printed are more likely to mislead than enlighten 
the reader. Muyyad Beg was the son of Sultan Muhammad Duldai (not 
Sultan Mahmud of Bengal). Sultan Muhammad Duldai Birlas was an 
old servant of Babur and is mentioned frequently in his Memoirs. (B. N. 
Tr. 294, 295, 465, 466, 682, 638, 686). Mirza Haidar tells us that Jahangir 
Quli was the son of Ibrahim Begchik. {Tdrikh-l-Bashidl, Tr. 470). He is 
called Ibrahim Beg Chabule or Chapuk in the A. N. (1. 149=Tr. I. 330). 
Mir Niirka may be an error for Mir Nur Beg who is frequently mention- 
ed in Babur’s Memoirs. See Note on IV. 276, 1. 6 f. f. ante. 

IV. 368, 1. 1. [/SftirAftura] went by way of Jhdrhand to Bhotas. 

‘Jharkhand ’ [‘Forest region’], is a geographical expression of very 
extensive and indefinite connotation. Blochmann writes that in the 
AJcbar-nama, the whole tract from Birbhum and Packet to Ratanpur in 
Central India and from Ehotasgarh in South Bihar to the ' • ^ of 

Orissa is called‘ Jharkhand ’ or ‘ Jungle-land ’. (Notes o|‘’'^ '.'’r. 
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Pacliet and Pnlamau in J. A. S. B. Vol. XL, 1871, p. 111) It la not a 
clear-cut topographical designation and ib generally used for the hilly 
and forest region of CHutia Nagpur from Rhotns to Birbhum and perhaps, 
further. 

IV 368, Z 30 Sher Khan sent Khaims Khan against MahartafZammdar, 

The name of this man is so written in all the chronicles, but the 
correct form is, perhaps, Bharat The Cherubs are mentioned by Ahul 
Fazl as the principal zamindars in Edmgarh, Chai Champa and Pundag 
in Palamau (3zn, Tr II. 154 note) The Ea3as of Palamau were Cherubs 
and Partab the son of Balbhadra Cherub who was Raja in the time of 
Shah Jahan was, after two invasions, compelled to pay tribute to the 
Mughal Emperor in 1642-43 A. C Seventeen years afterwards, the eountry 
was finally conquered and annexed to the Empire by Aurangzeb (1660 
A. C.). I have cited before Blochmann’s article in the J A S B (XL. 
1871) on Chutia Nagpur, Pacbot and Palamau. To that article he has 
appended an informative postscript or Note by Mr L R Forbes, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Palamau at the time This local antiquary 
writes thus of Bharat Cherub “ The fort of Deogan, one of the three 
strongest forts of Palamau which is mentioned m the Badtshah Kama, (the 
two others being Kothi and Kunda), was built by Bharat Bat, a renowned 
border chieftain, more probably a bold and successful cattle-lifter (p. 
131) Of another fort called Mangarh or Tarhasi [the Narsi of the iilamplr- 
nama], it is said that it was “originally built by Mansmgh, a Raksel, but 
taken possession of by the Cherubs under this Bharat Bat ” [Ibid 131). 
These local traditions are not, perhaps, without value and they may 
provide' a clue to the determination of the real name of “ the renowned 
border chieftain ”, who appears to have harassed Shir Khan to some pur- 
pose and to have been regarded by him as an opponent whom it was 
absolutely necessary to crush. 

IV 376, I 12 Husain Khan NiraJc [teas sent with Humay tin’s queen] 

Gal cm de Tassy’s readmg is ‘ Sarak ' (( c 97). Dom calls him ‘ Husain 
Khan! Surk’, and says “he was then highly advanced itf years”. (I 123) 

' Khizr Khau Surk’ ('^j- ) is mentioned by B. (Text, I 364, Tr. 474), 
Ni'amatulla (E D. V 115) and others, as governor of Ben gal under Shir 
Shah But he is called Khizr Elhan BairaTc in Elliot’s version of ‘Abbas, 
(p 390, tnfi a) Surh was the name of one of the aheestors of the Lodi 
tribe ' SurJc ‘Umar was the paternal uncle' of Malik Shahu, whose son 
was Baseen, whoso son was Bahram, whose son was Kala, whose son was 
the (Sultan) Buhlul Lody. ' ( Dorn, II 61) A saint named ^^san Burh 
Batani is also mentioned in the Makhzan-i- Afghani {Ib II. 120).^ur^,is,'' 
probably, correct, - Nirak’ and ‘Bairak’ must be errors. ‘Bairak’ Niazi 
alsd, on 416, 1 8 tnfra, should, perhaps, be read as Surk Niazi 
IV. 377, I, 13 from foot. He Khan] seated himself on the throne 

> ' and struck coins hnd catisedthe Khutba 

1 '' to be read in hioown tiame. ^ 
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Tlio year in, whicli Slur Shall took that title and assumed the rights 
and privileges of an independent sovereign has been variously given as 
945 by Elphinstone, Thomas and Vincent Smith (6. H. L 323), but 946 or 
947 by others. His coins of 946 H. are not uncommon and there Was one 
dated 945 H. in the Slarsden collection (C. P. K. D. 397 note), but the date 
on it was not clearly defined. Better, specimens -however have been now 
discovered , and at least four are registered in Mr. Nelson Wright’s 
* Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli Nos. 1040 A, 1040 B, 
1257 and 1270 A.. (See also p. 386). Mr. N. K. Bhattasali has also 
described three other rupees which are of a different type, but exhibit 
the same date. (Islamic Culture, January 1936) . He places the coronation 
of Shir Shill somewhere about the middle of Safar 945 H. Prof. Qanungo's 
contention (Sher Shah, pp. 203-208), that he assumed the title only after 
the battle of Chausa in 946 H. is thus proved to be unsound and Thomas 
appears to have been right in holding that he “ assumed the title of Shah or 
iting of Bihar ” during the isolation of Humayun in Bengal, (op. eft, 393). 
IV. 377, 1. 3 from foot. The young men of the army came in crowds 

and danced, as is the custom of the Afghans. 

This incidental reference to Afghan ' folk-dances ^ of which there are 
several modes, is interesting. Elphinstone gives the following descrip- 
tion of an Afghan dance, called * Ghoomboor which he had witnessed. 

"Prom ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle.... A 

person stands within the circle to sing and play on some instrument. 
The dancers go through a number of attitudes and figures, shouting, 
clapping their hands and snapping their fingers. Every now and then, 
they join hands and move slow or fast according to the music, all joining 
in the chorus”. (Account of the Kingdom of Caubool, I. 311). When the 
Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul in the second year of his reign, he had 
the Arghashtiiq dances performed before him. (T. J‘ 51, 1. 6 f.f, ; Tr. 1. 107 
and Note). The Burhan-i-QatVg defines as "a dance by girls or 

young men, accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands ”. ; 
ly. 378, Z. 17. Mahesar loas Bdjd of Bhopal. • 

Below at p. 391, ‘Abbas himself, is made to say by the translator,' that 
‘Bhopal ’ was the name of the Raja and not of the town or counffy.‘‘ Bho- 
pal’ is there said to have “ posse.ssed the country of Bijagarli and'Tamha 
(var. Ma,bhar).” According to Dorn’s version, " Peemgur and Mahoof .were 
. possessed hy Bhopal." ([. 124). M. do 'tassy also states thaf ‘‘Baja Bhopal 
possessed Bijagarh and Mihra.” (Zqc. cfZ.MOl, 120). Abiil Pazl records that 
“when Humayun arrived at Agra (in 943. A.''H.),''Bj\6pal^ ,who;'w'as in 
Bijagarh (in.Nimar) finding the fort .of Maridu empt^,* h6idiy ' entered 
it ’’. (A. N. i i45=Tr. I. 322. See also E. D.. VI. 18). What'ilhb.af riaily 
states here is that ‘Bhupai was Raja of Mahesar’ lVafiarit,.‘Mabhar, 
i.e. Nimar?). Bijagarh is about sixty miles south of ,.Mahdu and about 
the same distance north-west of Burhanpur. It.is .noivTn the.Nimar 
district of I^dpr .Stq,t3.aad Khargon— a 'plA??. 
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— i« the district headquarters. ‘ Tamha ’ [variants ‘Mabhar’ and* Mihra,’ 
q. V. Tassy, 120], must be a miswriting of jW Namhir, i. e. Nimar The 
importance of the town of Bhopdl dates only from about 1735 A 0., in 
which it was founded, (E. D. VIIE. 69), It was an insignificant village 
before that, and is never mentioned in any old chronicle Bijagarh, 
Edfargon and Nimar are all shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI 27. 

IV. 378, I 20 Mallti Khan put his seal at the head of the letter which 
he sent. 

The story of the seal is told by ‘Abbas incompletely and not quite 
fairly. Ho has suppressed the material fact that the provocation was 
first given by Shir Shah himself, and not by Qidir Shah, as his mode of 
relating the event implies F (II. 270) and Nizimu-d-dln Ahmad (X A. 
591) state in the Malwa Sections of their chronicles that when Huraayun 
invaded Bengal and took possession of Gaur, Shir EThan addressed to 
Qadir Shah and other rulers, a Far man urging them to harry and ravage 
the Agra province and other Mughal territories in the vicininty of Malwa, 
with a view to effect a diversion in his own favour As Shir Khan had 
placed his seal at the top of this Farman, Qadir Shah affixed his own seal 
m exactly the same spot, in his reply Mallu Khan bad, before this, 
assumed the imperial style and title of Qadir Shah and had even struck 
coins in his own name. (Numism. SuppI No XltothoJ. A. S B (1909), 
Art 63, p. 316). He consequently regarded Shir Khan’s arrogation of 
superiority and suzerainty as an affront and declared that self-respect 
and kingly dignity required that he should get even with and mete out 
to Shir Khan the same treatment which he had thought fit to mete out to 
himself. Erskine tells the story in the same way (H. B H II. 430). The 
etiquette in regard to the fixing of seals was very strict Babur complains 
that “ Shah Beg Arghun had the incivility to seal his letter to me in the 
middle of the reverse, where Begs seal if writing to Begs or a great Beg 
if writing to one of the lower circle” {Bdburnama, Tr Beveridge, 332). 
Morier explains that when the King of Persia writes to an inferior, the 
seal 18 affixed to the top, when to an equal, it is placed at the foot of the 
letter, or on a separate piece of paper” (First Journey to Persia, 219). 
See also Briggs, 17 371 note. Chardm gives us some very curious and 
interesting information on the Persian code of epistolary etiquette. 

IV. 380, I 2 Sumayiin arranged his army and came to Kanatij 

This “ irretrievable rout ” of the Chaghtais is generally said to have 
taken place at Qanauj, but the actual site was somewhere in Hardoi 
district and on the other side of the Ganges, at some miles distance from 
Qanauj itself (L G XI7 371) ‘Abbas states elsewhere (419 infra) that 
Shir Shah bmlt a dty on the spot where be had gamed his victory and 
called it * Shir Sur ’ (Becie Shergarb) This Shergarh is situated about 
four Kos from Qanauj 
IV. 382, I. 2 OTiazi Mujlt. 

The T<iriJ(h-i-Vaiidi calls him ‘ Ghaa Mayi’ (482 post) and B. 
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Got ot'KOT also IS a not nncomnton aoliriquet' Babur mentions a Mirak 
Qur (or Kur) who was the Diwan of Bad*iu-z-zaraan>Mirza (B N 828) 
Abul Fazl speaks of Idi Kot or Gtir^(A N £CI '298=sTr’ m 441) and 
Maqend'Ah Kur or Gur [Ibid, III.304=Tr III. 450) This last name oc- 
ours altfo m the T* A. (249, 1 12=E D V 269) Mir Husain Kur (or Qiir) 
was one of the nobles of Timur {.MalHizdi in B D III. 404). In the 
TariTiTvi-Iimdi, the subject of this note as styled Barmazid Siir (485, 436), 
but this also indicates that the author who was himself an Afghan, was 
sure that the person intended was an Afghan and not a Hindu 
IV 383, I 10. The Emperor Htlmayun told Amir Sayytd Amtruddln 
The name has been miswritten or ’misread The person to whom 
Humayun told the story was Mir Sayyid Raf%urd-dln Iji (Jauhar* Tr. 
Bet)rint,'33, A. N.'L 167, Tr. I 355, Dom, I 128, Tassy, 109) He was one 
Of the most learned men of his day and< the leader of the ‘Ulama (402 
tnfm). Abul Fazl states that he was a Husaini Sayyid fiom Shiraz and 
that Humayun went to his house and took counsel with him on the morning 
after his arrival in Agra after the defeat Mir Raf‘iu-d-din was the teacher 
and patron as well as relative of Abul Fazl’sfather.i Shaikh Mubarak, aod 
there is a long account of him m the Ain, (Tr III 423-4) He died in, 951 
H. He IS called Mir because he was a Sayyid He was not an Amir 
IV. 385,4 12 from foot Om Shatlch Gadat teas %n Gujarat to 'whom 

he [Batram Beg] did good service i ' 

The meaning of the author is just reversed in' the translation It was 
Shaikh Gadai who had rendered “ good service " to Bairam Of what 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says “ At this time, the dignity of Sddarat-i~Mama- 
UTc (the office of Lord Ohief Justice) was conferred upon Shaikh Gadai, 

, through the interest of the Khan-i-Khanan Bairam Elhan], who 
rememhei ed the kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during 
the time of his exile in Gujarat” (T A Trans in E D V. 259) Abul 
Fazl tells us that Shaikh Gadai had behaved well to Bairam Elian and 
showed him kindness during the time of his [Bairam's] sojourn in Gujarat 
(A Ni II 20=Tr II 36) Tassy also understands the sentence to mean 
that Shaikh Gadai had tendered his good offices to and accompanied 
Bairam part of the way until he left the province (Zoc cit 112). 

IV 388, I 11. ShaiJiJi Ahmad Sarwam who tons the grand-father of 
ShaiUi Malht Kayal 

According to the Afghan Genealogies, Shaikh Mulhi Qaitdl was the 
son of Shaikh Sulairaan Dana, the son of Ahmad Jawanmard, the son of 
Musa, son of Mahmud, son of Maulana Gwlfifir, Son of Sun, son of 
Sarpal, son of Sarbani (Dorn, II 52 See also Ibid, I 129 and 11 27) 
This shows that Shaikh Malhi was the great-grandson of Maulana Gukbur, 
who was the great-grandson of Sarbani Shaikh BayazTd Sarwiini, the 
grandfather of ‘Abbas, is given the sobriquet of ‘ Kalkapiir’ by Dowson, 
but it IS clear from this pedigree that ‘Kalkapur’ is a mistranscription 
or misreading of some personal name like ‘Gnkbur’, 'Gngbur' or 
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‘ Guzbur and not a place-natne. BI. do Tassy calls the Shaikh Mulhi 
‘ Qaital ’ and spcalcs of his grandfather as ' Shaikh' Ahmad Kalcior 
Sarwani.’ (p. 116). 

The name of the Saint reminds one of Shaikh Mali or Malhi who is 
stated to have written a Histor}' of the conquest of Swat by the Yusufzais 
between 1413 and 1421 A. G. It is said to be the earliest Icnown work in 
Pushtu. (T. H. Thornton’s Art. on Punjab Literature and Folklore in 
J. K. A. S. 1886, p. 3S9; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, I. 238, 
s. V. Afghanistan). The sobriquet is spelt ‘ Kayal ’ by Dowson, but ‘ Qattal’ 
by Dorn and De Tassy and this seems to be more correct, as it is assigned 
to several other Saints also, e. g. Sayyid Sadru-d-din Eajii Qattal, who 
was the brother of the still more renowned Shaikh Jalalu-d-din Makhdum- 
i Jahdnian and died in 806 H. (lin, Tr. IH. 371-2; P. II. 417-8; Beale, 
Miftah, 98). Another member of the same family, Sayyid Sultan Ahma'd 
is also styled Qattal and Jaldlpur in Shujabad tahsil, Multan district, is • 
called Jalalpur-Plr?cn7n or Jalalpur.of the Ptr, because he died and is 
buried there. (I. G. XIV. 16). Shaikh Yusuf Qatfd? lies buried in- Dehli and 
his mausoleum near the mosque in Kharki was built in 903 H. (F. Cooper, 
op. cif. 94; Asar, 1.23). Another saint Jamal Qattal, who was a disciple of 
Shaikh Sharafu-d-din Maneri, is mentioned by Abul Fazl. {Ain, Tr. III. 
370). Still another named i\Iu‘mu-d-dia Qattal, who was the grandfather 
of the more famous Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, is buried at Jaunpur. 
(Houtsma, E. I., III. 687). The raison d'etre of the epithet also is. stated 
by Firishta. (II. 417, 1. 9 f.f). 

IV. 389, 1. 9 from foot. But the Kdzi-ali spolce ill of ns and saidi 

The manuscript used seems to have read * high’, ‘ exalted’, ‘ chief 
but the correct lection is undoubtedly, ‘Ali J®. We know that Qazi ‘Ali ' 
was deputed in 936 A. H. to the Punjab to make inquiries- respecting the 
lands held in rent-free tenure. He was directed “ to resume the old tenures, 
to measure them and to include them all in one district ”, (Budauni, il. 
254=Lowe II. 261; see also A.N.Tr.III. 343). He was appointed Bakhshi 
in 987 H. (A. N. Tr. III. 423) and killed in Kashmir in 999 H. {Ain, Tr. 
Bloclimann, I. 346). 

IV. 390, 1. 9. A sho}'t time afterwards, he {Mir Sayyad -Hamid 
Biikhari] teas himself slain. 

As Sayyid Hamid was killed in fighting against the Tdrlhis .or 
Raushanais, towards the end of 994 H. (A. N. III. 610 =7rr, HI. 777; 

T. A.371, 1. 9=E. D. V. 455; B. H. 354=Lowe, 366; Blochmann, Ain, Tr. 

I. 397), the allusion furnishes an important piece of internal evidence for 
'fixing the inner limit of the date of composition of iho^Tarllch-i-Slur 
Shalii. See my note on Vol. IV. 301 supra. 

IV. 390, 1. 16. The hills of Padmdn and Girjhak. 

‘ Padman’ is an error for Nadnan, i. e. ‘Nadna ‘Nandana’ or 
‘Ninduna’ of p. 389 supra, ‘ Girjhak and Nandna’ are both in Salt 
"Eange— the Gakhkhar country— and are both mentioned in -juft * 
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in Dom (I 129=E. D V. 114) and also by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J 
Text, 61, 1 3 f. f.=:Tr I. 81 , 91, 1. 3 f f — Tr I. 129), Nandna lies about 
twelve miles distant from Jhelnm town, Lat 32°43^, Long 73“-17''. It is 
a place of strategic importance and was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It stands on a rocky hill which commands the route across the outer Salt 
Eange Girjhalilies near Jalalpnr in Pind Dadan Khan tahsU of Jhelnm 
distriet, Jalalpnr is situated about thirty miles south of Jhelum, in a 
narrow valley extending between the nver and the eastern extremity of 
the Salt Eange It is one of the great passages of the Jhelum on the route 
from Afghanistan to India and is supposed by Elphinstone, Cunningham, 
Chesney and others to have been the site of Alexander’s battle with 
Porus Lat 32°-39', Long 73°.26' (Thornton; I G XfV 14) Constable, 
PI. 24 E a. ‘ Girjhak and Nandana’ are both' mentioned by Miohaj In"^ 
the T E. (Text, 179, last line), he specifies in the hst of Iltutmish’s 
conquests, two places, the names of which were read by Raverty as 
“ Nandanah and Qujah or Kiijah ” (Tr 627) There can be little doubt 
that the right reading is not OhjaJc, but Oirjha {k) 

IV 397, I 6 from foot Bhaia Puran Mai sent 600 elephants, hut 

did not himself come out , 

Puran Mai, the son of Silhadi, is styled ‘ Purabi ’ by Ni'amatulla, 
Silhadi 18 said to have been a ‘ Tuar’ by Tod (A. A R., Ed Crooke I 356), 
but a Gehlot [or Guhilot] by the T A (231, L 16) and Dorn (TE 104 notes) 
The question is not easy to decide, but the latter opinion seems to be 
invalidated by the fact that one of the wives of Silhadi was Durga, a 
daughter of the Rana, {Sctl of Chitor) (B!a]]i Dabir, Z. W. 225, 1. Bf f.). 
Elsewhere, the Hajji states that the mother-in-law of Bhupat, the son 
of Silhadi, was the mother of Vikramajit, the son of Rana Sanga, t.e 
Bhupat had mamed a daughter of Rana Sanga {Ib 227, 1 2) The T A 
also avers that the daughter-in-law of Durgavati, the wife of 

Silhadi, was the daughter of Sanga (506, 1. 2) The Mirat-i-Stkandart 
also says that the wife of Silhadi’s son Bhupat was the Eana’s daughter 
(256, 1 10), while P speaks of Durgavati herself as the daughter of Sanga. 
(EL 221, 1 2 fi.) We can scarcely expect the Musalman annalists to have 
been accurately informed about the family history and matrimonial 
connections of the Rajput princes, but it stands out clearly, notwith- 
standing some discrepancies, that Silhadi or his son was connected by 
marriage with the reigning house of Chitor It is quite possible that both 
Silhadi and his son had taken wives from that house The practice is not 
at all unusual among Rajputs, though Sir E Clive Bayley was puzzled 
by it on account of imperfect acquaintance with Hindu customs {Loc, 
Cit 365 Note) But as a Qehlot can never marry a female of his own 
tribe, Silhadi must have belonged to some other sept 

In this connection, it may be worth while to note that ‘ Purabiya is 
said by Tod to have been one of the 24 branches of the Chauhans. (op. cd ) 

In the Sanskrit poetical history of the Rajas of Rewa which has^ been 
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snminarjscd hy Dr. IlirananVI Sliostri, Puranmal is acscribVd as a des- 
cendant o£ Hammira, the Chaulmn. (Memoirs o£ the Arch. Survey of 
India, No. XXI, (1925), p. G). If this is correct, Silhadi also must havo 
been a Chauhan. But the hotter opinion seems to be that ‘Purahiy*’ 
moans nothing more than * Eastern ’ and all Rajputs were called ‘Purahiya’ 
in Malw.\, because they came from Purah—ihe Ganges-Jumna Duab and 
Oude— because these districts were situated to the east of that province. 
Hiijji Dablr states that Medini Ilai was the title given to Rai Chand 
PiD'nhiya (213, 1. 9), and he mentions several other Rajputs also who arc 
styled ‘ Purahiya ’, c. g. Gangu Purahiya, Lord of JIaudasa, (226, 1. 9), 
HemUavau Purahiya, (107, 1. 1), and others. The T. A. also speaks of 
Rajputan-i-purahiya, ns a general term, (584, 1. 5) and appends the 
epithet * Purahiya ’ to the name not only of Silhadi himself (587, last 
line), hut to that of a man called Shadi Khan (586, 1. 4). 

In these circumstances, the balance of authority points to Silhadi 
having been neither a Gchlot nor a Chauhan, and Tod is probably right 
in making him a Tuar or Tonwar. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Empci'or Jahangir, who in a detailed notice of one of his Amirs, 
named Niihar IClian, declares that ho was the grandson of Narsinha Deva, 
the brother ofPuran I^Ial Tontcar jy y of Raisin. (T. J. 365, 1. 21). The 
‘Aligarh text has ‘ Lulu and some Mss. have or but these arc 

all mistranscriptions of or Jyy, as Mr. Beveridge has clearly shown 

in his note. (Tr. 11. 2GS). 

IV. 398, L 3. Path Khan Jat had been in rebellion in Kayhla. 

Rede Qaiula, i.c. 'Kot Kaftula’, as in Dom. (I. 134). It is men- 
tioned in the T. J. also. (77, 1.6; Tr. 1. 160). It was in Sarhar Depalpur 
of the Lahore Siiba. (Jiirj, Tr. II. 332). It lies about seven miles north of 
the Sutlej in Montgomery district, Punjab. Lat. 30‘’-ll' N., Long. 73°-36'' 
E. Satgarha (1. 11) also is in Montgomery district and lies "about 
thirteen miles cast of Gugcra on one of the projecting points of the high 
bank, which marks the limit of the windings of the Rdvi on the east.” 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. 242). The name is said to mean ‘ seven castles’, 
but none of them now exist. Lat. 31°-0' N., Long. 73°-0'. Constable, PI. 
24 E b. The mausoleum of Mir Ohakar Rind is at Satgarha. 

IV. 398, 1. 13. I am going to seize Mahla. 

‘ Mahla ’ is not the name of any place which it was intended to capture. 
What Haibat Khan wanted to do was to take the Mahal (the dagh tea 
mahal) of the contingent which Chakar [Chaqar or Jaghar] Rind was 
bound to raaintam. Chakar was therefore asked to " keep his forces 
ready ”, so that the horses could be branded on the spot according to 
regulations. Pour lines lower down on this very page, Haibat Khan is 
made to say, “ I shall take your Muster (Maltal) at Depalpur De 
Tassy renders it correctly thus ; "qu’il prepare done son armee et j’en 
passerai in revue ”, (p. 125). B. uses the phrase dagh-u-mahalli. (II. 206, 
Lowe, Tr. 209=E. D. V, 522). ^ 



T’XmKH-r-flnln'itiXnr IV. 40G, footnote 

IV 398, f 5 from foot FfifJf fChon Jat srnf IbrliKm, ^on of 

Kiith Shnilih Fnv'id (o Jfmhui Khnn 
Tl\o Qulb-i-\\lam Hlmikh I'^nvld'h-Rhiikurganj] who hw huncrl at 
Ajodhnn oi Pak-Paitnn <bcd, nccordmg to Mu'ialmnn hngiologists, cither 
m G61 or 868 A IT , t o m the I3(h century A. C. (licalc, Mtftnh, G3,^in, 
Tr III. .3GI)i und it n impossihlo for a i)ei-.on living m the 16tU to have 
been cithov lub non or his ‘ )irph/>w .is Dorn has it (I. lOi) Tlic word 
IS here used loosely for ‘ dosccmlnnl (7 v 371 Notc‘2flrt/e) Prof. 
Qiniingo hag been misled bj Dow sou’s wrong translation, (op. c/7 310). 
IV. 399, 1 9 from fool Fath Jang Khan . rn (he connlnj of Multan 

founded a city tchch hr called ‘ Shrrgarh ’ 
This Shorgarh is still m ctistcnco and lies '* on the right bank of the 
Biyab, about twenty nulos to the soutlucast of Sntghara ” (Ravei ty, llihran, 
360 note) Constable, 24 B b Prof Qanungo conjectures that it must be 
oitlicr ‘ Slier S'lah,’ .about 8 miles south-west of Itiultan or ‘ Shabgarh 27 
miles in the aamo direction (318 note), but Ravcrly ’s suggestion hits the 
mark much bettor in ci cry rcgpcct This Shergarli is mentioned also by 
B (II. Tc\t, IBo-G , Tr 159, 160), usnear Jahni or Channi (Chuman) end 
it contains the Slaiisoloum of Shaikh Daiid Channiwdl 
IV. 403, footnote The Shailhzhdas of Jinrnawa .and the Shaikh 

vddas of Bhandner [complained io Shir Shah] 
There was a Mahal named Bamawa in Sarhdr Dcbli, Suba Dclili. 
(35;/, Tr 11 286) Barnawa lies about sivlccn miles north-west oi 
Mirat on the right bank of the Hindnu (Th ) It is supposed to he 
the Vaxanavata, to which the Pandavas retired on tlioir expulsion, 
and where Duryodhana attempted to burn them to death Lat 29'’-7' 
N , Long 77°-29'' E This ‘ Bhandner ’ may be an error for ‘ Pundir ’ (y.-h.) 
01 tPundn’, which was also m the same Saikar Pundn is shown m 
Constable, 25 B c It is a place of some nntiqmtj It is most probably 
identical with the ‘Banadri’ of Wnssif See Note on III 36, 1 15 ante 
IV 406, footnote Shortly aftei the beginning of 951 H., he [Shv 
Shah] must haie staited for Chitor, matching 
' during the hot tceathet , passing the rains in 

Kachwara, and then occupying the closing monihs 
of 952 and the beginning of 953 icith the siege of 
' ' Kalmjar This makes the eh onology very plain 

1 ' ' It' IS permissible to point ont that instead of making the chronology 

plain, ithis would make it inconceivably confused and utterly impossiblei 
ms Shir Shah died on the 10th or 11th of Rab^i 1. 952T1 Thera is some 
' inadvertence or typographical error here and the years should be read as 
> 950^ 951, aud 952 respectively A H 9o0 began on Gth April 1543 Baisin 
was sacked during the Srht half of 950 H and the campaigninRajputana 
’ followed un the'second half, November-March 1544 A. C. The attack on 
' Chit'dr came three or four months later Kalihjar was besieged in or about 
Sh‘aban 951 H (November 1544) and Shir Shah .died om22hd or 23rd May 
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1645. At p. 304 ante, Elliot himself puts the expeditions against Eaisin, 
Ajmir.Nagor and Maldeo into 950 H., and the capture of Chitorandthe 
commencement of the siege of Kalinjar into 951 H. See also the note at 
404 ante. B, distinctly states that the siege of Raisin began in 949 H. and 
he gives also the contemporary chronogram as which 

stands for 949. He adds that the fort was surrendered in the following 
year. (I. 376, Tr. 476). 

IV. 407, 1 . 16. When he reached the stage of Shahhandi. 

M. Garcin de Tassy reads ‘ Sahpada ’. (op. cit. 136). I suggest that it 
may he » Shahandah, or • -‘•‘t- Sahanda, i. e. Sehonda. It lies about 30 
miles north-west of Kalin jar in the line of Sher Shah’s route from 
Kajwara or Khichiwara. Like Kaliujar, it is now in Banda district and 
is situated on the river Ken. It was near the lake of Sehonda, which is 
said in the Bddishahnama to be about twenty Kos from Kalinjar, that 
Khan Jahan Lody was defeated and killed. (Text, I. Pt, i. 349 = E. D. 
VII, 21). Constable, 28 B c. 

IV. 407, foot note. Ahmad Yadgar says that the reason for his ad- 
vancing against Kalinjar was that Birsingdeo 

Biindelah had taJcen refuge with the Raja of 

Kalinjar, who refused to give him up. • 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and muddleheaded scribe. This'Bir- 
singdeo’ was not a'Bundela, but a Baghela. He was not the Eaja of 
Panna in Buudelkand but of Bhata or Bhaighora (modem Eewa). He was 
contemporary with Babur and his name occurs more than once in that 
Emperor’s Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 521, 562, 639). Birsing [Vira Sinha] was suc- 
ceeded by “ Perbehan ” or “ Birbahan ” (Virabhanu), who is stated by Jauhar 
and Grulbadan (H. N. Tr. 136) to have rendered material assistance to Huma- 
yuninhis flight after the defeat at Chausa. Apart from this error, Ahmad 
seems to have confounded the father with the son. It is not unlikely that 
Birbhan [not Birsing] loas summoned to court by Shir Shah to answer 
for his conduct and that the Baghela thought it the better part of valour 
to seek safety in flight. The Eaja of Kalinjar, with whom he took refuge, 
is called Kirat Sing by ‘Abbas (407 infra) but Bhartichand, in the 
genealogy of the Rajas of Orehha and the local chronicles. (Silberrad, 
History of Western Bundelkhand, J. A. S. B. LXXI, 1902, p. 107). Birsing- 
deva is mentioned in the A. N. also (II. 210; Tr. II. 325). Abul Eazl Says 
that Birsing was a vassal of Sikaudar Lodi. Birsing, in fact, was the son 
of Shalivahan, the brother and successor of Bhidachandra, both of whom 
are mentioned at 461-2 infra and Ni‘amatulla in E. D. V. 94-5. 
iV- 409, Z. 16. On the lOth BaRiu-l-aiowal 952 A. H., Shtr Shah died. 

Abul Eazl gives 11th Rab'i I (A. N. 1. 336; Tr. I. 615). E. has 12th (I. 
228). Ni‘amatulla says he died at midnight on Tuesday following the 9th, 
which was a Friday, i. e. the l2t!i or i3t'i. (Dorn, 1. 141). The Mahhzan-i- 
Afghani makes it the 17th. (Dorn, II, 111). Abul Eazl says that Islam Shah 
ascended the.throue eight days after the death Of his father, i. 
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19tK, bat according to Ni'amatulla ho did oo on Thnijadny the 15th. (Dom, 
1. 146). B. does not give the exact date of Shir Shah’s death, but says Islam 
Shah ascended the throne on tho 15th of Rab'i I. (I. 374=Tr.I 4^) 
‘Abbas also makes 9th Rab'i I a Friday. 10th Rab'i I (IJisahi) 952 Bu was 
Friday, 22nd May 1645. If Dom is right in saying that ho died on tho 
night of tho Muhammadan Tuesday, the Htsahi date must have been 
tho 13th Rab'i I.=26th May 1545 A. C. The dates given by Abul Fari and 
F. must bo Euyyat dates Erskinc says ho died on tho 24th of May 1545, 
(H B. H. II. 441 and note). See also Mr. Bovendge’s Note at A. N. Tr. I 
400, The Hi 3 ri dato was most probably the 11th Ruyyat or l2th fftsabi, 
IV 415, 7. 13. The NagarKot, Jicala, Dihdatcal and Jammu hills 
‘ Jwala’ 18 Jwalamukhi Tboro is a Dhudial in Jhelum district in the 
Punjab, Constable 24 E a, but there is another place bearing tho same 
name in Hazara district, about twenty-five miles from Abbottabid 
{Ibid, 24 D a). Tho first of these is most probably meant here, as tho 
headquarters of tho governor arc said to have been at Malot, probably 
the place so called in the Hoshiarpur district Dudhial in Jhelum district 
is now a station on tho Mundra-Bbaun Railway It is 28 miles south-west 
of Mundra, which is 52 miles north-west of Jhelum town. 

IV. 416, I, 9. The contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting 
the pargana of Malkonsa 

Molkonsa was a Mahal m Sarkar Qanauj, Suba Agra, (Ain, Tr. II. 
186), and is now called Rasulabad (Elliot, Races II, 91) . The district 
has been always notorious for the lawless and turbulent character of its in- 
habitants. Every man is said to have gone about armed and even peasants 
tilling the fields had loaded muskets fixed to their ploughs and never 
paid the land revenue or any other dues until compelled to do so by 
force majeure, {Maasiru-l-U mar d,l 418) Rasulabad is a not uncommon 
placename There is a Rasulabad which lies a little south ofiAsiwan in 
Mohan tdhsil, Unao district, twenty miles north of Unno town. (I, G. VI. 
13). Constable, 28 B b But this Malkousa is ‘ Malgosa ’ — ^Rasulabad, about 
forty miles north-west of Cawnpore and nine miles north of Jhmjhak 
station on the East India Railway. (N W P. Gazetteer (1881), VI. 263-4) 
The pargana contains a large area of swampy land. A saying comme- 
morating the difficulty of realising the revenues in former times is quoted 
by tho compiler of the Gazetteer 

Easiilabdd-Malgosd, tin pahar jiitt to ek pahar paisa , 

Rat basen phtr jaesd kd taisd. (Ibid, p. 8), 

IV. 419, foot note. It cost eight kroi's, five lacs, five thousand and tioo 
and a half dams, which means Bahlolts. All which 
IS m'itten over the gate of the fort 
The Emperor Jahangir who stayed at Ehotas for some days in his 
father's reign (T A in E D V 465) and visited it also in his own, states 
that according to an inscnption on one of the gates of the fort, "the cost of 
erection was sixteen Krors, ten lacs of dams and a little more, equal to 
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forty lacs, twenty-five thousand rupees. (T. J. Tr. 1. 96; Test, 46) last line). 
It will he observed that the figure, as it is given by Jahangir, is just 
double that given by the Tarikli4-Daiidi. Jahangir calls the coin Dam 
and reckons it at l/40th of the rupee. ‘Abdulla also speaks of it as Dam, 
but his total is the exact moiety of Jahangir’s. He adds that this Dam 
was the same as the Bdhldli. His Dam or Bahloli must have been 
equal to 1/40 x 2, i. e. l/20th part of the Rupee, In other words, it 
bore the same value as the Sikandari Tanga, of which twenty were 
accounted as equal in value to the Rupee. This shows that the word 
‘ Dam,’ is used very loosely and that two different coins, one, of which 40 
went to the Rupee and another, of which 20 bore the same value, are both 
indiscriminately designated ‘ Dams ’. And this confusion is aggravated 
by the fact that the terms ‘ Bahloli ’ and ‘Tanga’ also seem to have been 
employed with equal laxity, not only in common parlance or the language 
of the street, but in the histories and chronicles of the period, 
ly. 433, 1 . 5. And in the time of Sher Shah, a decrepit old woman 
might place a hasket of gold ornaments on the head and 
go on a journey and no thief or robber could come near 
her. 

' This is not historical verity but fatuous adulation. Unfortunately, it 
is repeated in the Zubdatu-t~T aioarlkh of Shaikh Niiru-l-Eaqq (E, D. VI. 
188-9), the T. A. (232, last line), F. (1. 228, 1. 3 f. f.) and B, (1. 363 ; Tr. 473), 
as if it had been a real fact. Any decrepit old woman who had tried the 
experiment would have had good reason to rue it all her life, if her head 
had remained on her shoulders at all. The whole passage is rhetorical 
bombast of no historical significance. It is, at best, only a picturesque 
metaphorical expression, just like “ the lion lying down with the lamb ” or 
“the wolf drinking at the same fountain as the goat.” And this flimsy 
fustian has not even the merit of originality. It has been pilfered from 
an older author and the very words, almost, occur in the Shajrat-u-l- 
Atrak, the author of which writes thus : 

' “It is related in different histories that when Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah conquered Mawarau-n-Nahr, the roads between Iran 
and Turan were well-guarded and safe, in so much', it is stated as an 
example, that if an old woman were to carry a dish full of gold all over 
the country, there was none hardy enough to molest her”. (Tr. Miles, 

p. 110). 

It may be pertinent to note that the Shajrat is an abridgment of the 
which was based on a History of the Mongols written 
by or under the orders of Sultan Ulugh Beg about 851 A. H. (Rieu, B. M. 
Catalogue, 1. 164; Ethe, I. 0. Catalogue, 77-8). 

Similarly, all that is said a few lines higher up about travellers and 
wayfarers Having been relieved from the trouble of keeping watch and 
about the Zamindars keeping guard over them is ‘ stolen thunder It ie 
just what Barani says about ‘Alau-d-din Ehalji. (T. P. Text, 340, 11. 12-18). 

68 
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" The safety of the hiRhways, throughout the provinces,” that historian 
states, “had become so great that the Hindu landed proprietors and 
headmen [Mnqnddiman wa Khutan] used to stand on the highroads and 
keep watch over wayfarers and caravans, while travellers with goods, 
fabrics, cash or any other property used to alight in the midst of the 
plains and deserts”. (Major Fuller’s translation in J. A. S. B. 1S70, 
p. 48). And writing of Qhiyas-u-din Tughlaq, ho declares that “ so great 
was the fear of his sword in the hearts of all robbers and plunderers, that 
in his time, the robbers became the protectors of the public road 
and the name of robber was not heard, and the fear of the robber was 
wiped from the minds of men.” (Text, 442-3; [Sir Auckland] Colvin’s Tr 
in J. A. S B 1871, p 238) When ‘Abbas further assures us that m the 
reign of Shir Shnh, tlioro was not “ a thief or robber who dared to direct 
the eye of dishonesty to the property of another, nor did any theft or 
robbery ever occur in his dominions” ho is only repeating what had been 
said before. The fact is that this overpraised account of Shir Shah’s 
administration has been pieced together out of borrowed material, For 
its most important passages, viz. those relating to the manner of bis 
daily life and his system of civil and military government, ‘Abbas must 
be indebted to Mushtaqi, as that author died in 989 H. (634 infra), several 
years before the Tarilcli-i-Shir SJidht was begun. 

It seems necessary to put this point m the proper light and nail 
the lie to the counter, as it is thus represented even in the 0 H.I. (IV 67) 

” Even the historians of the Timurids admit that in the Afghan’s reign, 
an old woman with a basket of gold could safely sleep in the open plain at 
night without a guard ”, and another modern writer also assures us in an 
official publication, that “under the rule of Shir Shah, all disorders 
ceased and so complete was the order that prevailed throughout Hindus- 
tan, that a decrepit old woman might place a basket of gold on her head 
and go on a journey etc” (U P. Gazetteer, X. p 157) 

IV. 435 , 1 11 from foot He summoned two competitors for the crown, 

Kiyam Khan and Malik Bahlol 

No individual named Qiydm Khan is mentioned as a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi by any of the other historians and f*:* must be a 
copyist’s error, perhaps, for Hisam or Husam (g u. E D V. 73) The 
X A and P agree in saying that the two other persons, besides Buhlul, 
of whom Hamid Khan thought were Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur and 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa The first was ruled out because ho was 
Saltan ‘Alau-d-din’s son-in-law, the second on account of his being at too 
great' a distance from Dehli (T A 151, 1 6, F I 172, 1 6 f f) 

IV. 437, I 12 It was the custom to distribute every thii d day, Sherbet, 
pan leaves, etc 

The author is referring to the Ztdrat or funeral ceremony performed 
on the third day after a man’s death See ante 322, 1 8 f f Horklols 
speaks 6f it as “ the teeja alias Zeedrut of the dead, or the visiting the 
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grave on the third day after burial.’' {Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras Reprint, 
1863, p, 284), Barani in Kis elaborate eulogy of Balban’s virtues says that He 
used to visit in person the houses of deceased Shaikhs and Sayyids on 
the day of the Ziarat or third day after death. (Test. 47, 1. ). 

IV. 437, 1 . 10 from foot, Mulla Fazin one of the elders of the city. 

The correct reading seems to be ‘Qlzan’ or ‘Qidan’ (O^^). He 
is probably identical with the ‘ Mian Kadan ’ mentioned on p. 464 infra. 
This latter is spoken of as Miyan Qadan, the son of Shaikh Jufu or Khuju 
in the T- A. (164, 1. 4) and F. (I. 182, 1. 26). A Qazi Qazan or Qadan (o^^?) 
of Bhakkar is mentioned in M‘asum’s History of Sind. (Tr. Malet, 130= 
KalTeh Beg’s Tr. in his History of Sind, II. 65, 68, 69, See also E, D, 1, 310 
note and T. A. 636, 1. 20). Qazi Qadan Bengali was the spiritual guide of 
Hajji Hamid Gwaliari, who was the Pir or spiritual director of the re- 
nowned Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. {Maasiru-l-Umara, II. 577, 1. 6). The 
‘ Mian Kadan of Dehli ’ mentioned at 464 infra is described there as one 
of the most eminent Mullas of the empire in the reign of Sikandar Lody. 
IV. 439, Z. 16. It is also related of this prince, etc. 

Several stories illustrative of the judicial sagacity and Solomon-like 
wisdom of Sikandar Lody are repeated by the chroniclers. One of them at 
least, a long and circumstantial yarn which is related in the T. A. (p. 172), 
F. (1. 187) and the Malchzan-i- Afghani (Dom, 1. 68) is really an old apologue 
borrowed from the inexhaustible store of Hindu folklore. It occurs in 
‘ The Mongolian Tales of Ardshi Bordshi’ which is said to be the Tibetan 
paraphrase of the Sinhasan Dvintrashati, or ‘ Thirty-two Tales of a 
Throne ’. It is told there thus : *' A merchant entrusted a friend with a jewel 
to give to his wife, but themansoldit and afterwards declared that he had 
duly delivered it. When the merchant brought his case to trial, the false 
friend produced two witnesses who asserted that they had seen the mer- 
chant giving the jewel to the merchant’s wife, and judgment would at once 
have been given in his favour, but for the interposition of a boy who 
advised that all four should be confined in separate rooms and each to 
be given a piece of clay, out of which they were to make models of the 
jewel. As the models of the merchant and his false friend were found to 
correspond, while those of the two witnesses differed, the fraud and 
•np-riurv were both detected ”. (Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, IL 
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other way. They are much older than the time of Silcandar and moat of 
them are migratory sagas which illustrate the “ tendency of all peoples 
to OBcnbe well-known anecdotes, sayings and adventures to well-known 
persons,” as B. Gl. Browne puts it, (L H. P. II 189). 

IV. 444, 1. 6 from foot. On Friday, the 7th Sh'aban, A. H 894, he 

iSthandar) teas raised to the throne. 

The date must be wrong, as the Johan correspondence, 6th July 1489 
A. C. was a Monday The T. A (159, 1 13) gives it correctly as 17th 
Sh'aban, 17th July, which was a Friday and must bo correct. 

IV, 444, I 12 On the day he quitted Dehli, he first went to Shaikh 
Samau-d-din . for the purpose of requesting him to 
repeat the fatiha 

Budauni tells a similar story of a poet who wrote a Q/isida in praise 
of Sultan Iltutmish, but first went to the celebrated Saint Qntbu-d-din 
Bakhtyar-i-Kaki and requested him to give his blessing by repeating a 
Fatiha before its presentation to that ruler. He then attended at Court 
and read it to the Sultan, who was so pleased with it that he gave him a 
reward of 53,000 white tang as— rate of 1,000 tnnpas for each couplet. 
(I. 65— Tr I 92) Another example of this custom is found in the 
Muntakhabu-l-Luhab of Khwafi Khan, who mforms us that before 
marching against Data Shukoh, Aurangzeb went in disguise to a famous 
saint of Burhanpur and requested him to repeat a Fatiha, just ns Sikandar 
13 said by Abdulla to have done (Text, II. p. 11) 

IV^ 447, I 16. Their stone images were given to the butchers ip make 
weights to serve them as meat-weights 

This IS a " wandermg tale ” of iconoclastic zeal which appears in 
varying forms ‘Abdulla tells it here of Sikandar Lodi and associates it 
with the temples of Mathura According to the W aq^iat-i-Mushtaqi, the 
hero was Khawass Khan and the images belonged to the shrine of 
Mahamaya [Vajreshvan or Ambika] at Nagarkot and not to Mathura 
(544 post) P had read in some book that the idol of Nagarkot was 
broken to pieces, mixed with cow’s flesh and put into nosebags, which’ 
were hung round the necks of the Brahmans But this had occurred, 
not in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, but m that of Piruz Tughlaq. (I 148, 
16) P ’s story looks like a vanant of a still older legend about Mahmud 
of Gha 2 ma He is said to have had the stone images of Hmdu deities burnt 
and turned into lime which was given to the Brahmans to eat with their 
betel leaves They were then told that they had their gods in their 
bellies 1 (Raverty, N. A 60 , L G. s n Butkhak) Still another vanant of 
‘Abdulla’s tale appears in the provincial histories of Malwa. There, the 
idol-breaker is the Prince Ghiyasu-d-din, son of Sultan Mahmud Kfaalju 
He IS stated to have destroyed in one of his campaigns agamst the Eana 
of Ghitor, the temples of Kombhalmer and converted the objects of 
worship into butchers’ weights. (T A. 651), P repeats this yam also (H. 
247), having copied it, as usual, from Nizamu-d-din. The story of the 
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practical jolce played by Mabmud upon tb'e Brahmans Eas th'e appearance 
of an etymological myth'. It seems to have been invented to account for 
the toponym ButkTiah, the name of a village near Kabul, where the 
incident is said to have taken place. But means ‘ idol ’ and KJiaTc ‘ dust ’ 
in Persian. Ahmad Yadgar also refers to the capture of Nagarkot in 
Sikandar’s reign, but merely says that the idol was exposed to be trodden 
under the feet of the people. (B. D. V. IS). 

IV. 449, 1. 16. [The musicians] icere ordered to play only these four 
tunes, [1) Malikur, (2) Kalyan, (3) Eanra and (4) 
Husaini. 

The correct name of the first Rag is ‘ Malkos \ In Persian Music 
there are, according to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat, twelve Maqdm (tunes or 
modes) of which ‘ Husaini ’ is the tenth. ‘ Kaldara ’ and ‘ Hasani’ which are 
mentioned as variants in the footnote seem to be mistranscriptions oi 
j ‘ Kedar ’ and ‘ Husaini’. 

IV. 450, 1. 12 from foot. The noble who had the general direction of 

affairs in the reign of SiJcandar bestowed 

districts... to an extent that had never 

been knoicn before. 

The original words ,<3^^ remind one of th'e 

jIEm virbo was a minister higher even than the Chief Wazir. The WaTdl- 
i-Mutlaq was the "Viceregent, the deputy of the Sovereign himself and all 
the powers of the Sultan were, for the time, delegated to him. He was 
often appointed when the king was young and inexperienced or had to 
be unavoidably absent from the capital on protracted or distant military 
enterprises. The reference here is probably to Shaikh' Bhuwa, who was 
Sikandar’s prime minister and alter ego. Ahmad Yadgar states that 
Mian Bhuwa was the most powerful and independent grandee and the 
absolute minister of Sultan Sikandar. (E. D. V. 13-4). Khwafi Khan 
observes that in former reigns, the appointment and removal of 'Wazirs 
and other ministers used to be vested in the WaJcU-i-MtitJ,ag. (Text, II. 
597=Tr. in E. D. VII. 401-2). 

IV. 4S1, 1. 1. The Argar-mahd-bedaJc, was translated . , . and received 
the name of Tibb-i Sikandar i. 

An alternative title of the Tibb-i Sihandari is M‘adanu-sh-8hifdi 
Sikandari and there are copies of the book in the British Museum and 
other Libraries. (Rieu, II. 471; III. 1120; Ethe, I. 0. Catalogue No. 2305, 
Sachau and Ethe, Bodleian Catalogue, No. 1692; Stewart, Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 108). The work has been also lithographed at 
Lakbnau. The author calls himself Bhuwa, the son of Klawwass Khan, and 
says that the translation was completed in 918 A.H. (1512 A.O.), It is made 
up of an Introduction in praise of the Science of Medicine and three 
or Chapters, the names of the subjects of which are given in Sanskrit 
as Sutrasthan-Sharh'aTc-ChiJcitsdsthan and Nidan. Argiv^^ m^a- bedaTc 
may be a corrupt form of Ayur Maha Vaidah, o^ 
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Baidal [Vaidak] Mian Bhuwa states that at hacl bcon'compilcd from several 
Sanskrit works “winch woio the foundations of the physicians of Hind” 
and specially mentions those of Gharalca, Snshruta, Snrangdhara and 
Chakradatta and the Madhava Nidana. 

IV. 454, 1 . 20 A saiyjjid from the dtslrid of Ardal, tohtcli is twenty 
or thirty JCos from Banna on the Agra side. 

The names ‘Ardal ’ and ‘ Panna' arc both wrong The first must bo in- 
tended for Artoal in Gaya distnct, which lies on the Sono about 44 miles 
south-west of Patna, (Seeley, Road Book of India, 15-16) Constable, 28 D c 
The tcciv has been wrongly read as a ? e Arwal was in Bihar winch wo know 
to have been annexed by Sikandar The second name must be Patna, 

IV 457, 1. 4 Led hy a Hindu named Juga, 

The name of the leader is not given by the T A. or any of the older 
authorities They know nothing of ‘ Juga ’ and merely say that the 
Zammdar who led the rebels was a or (T A. 161, 1 1 , Dorn, I 
57, B D V 93, B. I 314; Tr 416) It would seem that ‘Abdulla, who had 
never heard of such a tubal designation, could make nothing of and 
tried to make sense by reading it as the name of a person, Jagu or 
Juga. ‘Abdulla’s account is borrowed from that of Niv.amu-d-din and he 
could not have known the name of their loader, as the original author 
was Ignorant of it His attempt to transform Mallalian (1. 7) ‘ boat- 
men ’ into [o^ ‘ Mulld Khan ’ is also unfortunate and shows that his 

Manuscript of the T A was none of the best and frequently corrupt. In 
the second case also, the T. A has the correct reading 
(161, 1. 3) 

IV. 457, I 9 BarhaJc Shah had gone to Daryabad 

This Daryabad is probably the place of that name in Eamsnehighat 
tcdisil of Barabanki district in Oude, U P Lat 26°-53' N , Long 81‘’-34'' B 
(I G XI, 191). Miyan Muhammad Parmuli to whom Barbak Shah is said to 
have fled was the son of the sister of Buhlul, who had given him the whole 
SarJedr of Oude (to which Daryabad belonged) in Jagir, {Tdrlkh-i-Shii’‘ 
shdhi, 362 ante) 

IV. 457, I 15. Food is just ready^ eat a little of it as a good omen, 
and then set out foi' Jaunpiir 

Another instance of this Oriental belief or superstition is found m 
the Memoirs of Jahangir. During the pursuit of his mutinous son 
Khusrau, the news of the two armies having come withm sight of each 
other was brought to him, just when “ a dish of roast meat was 
placed before him ” But he tells us that he was so anxious to 30 m 
his troops, that " he took only a mouthful by way of good omen {of^) 
and started off at once for the scene of the battle ” (T J Text, 29 , Tr I* 
63) This article of popular faith is not infrequently referred to m 
Hindu folklore also In a rare Collection of Indian Tales published by C. 
Vemienx at Calcutta in 1872), there is the story a prince who resolves to 
abdicate the throne and leave his country, but before doing so, receives 
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from a Fakir four maxims, tlie second of which' is, “Never forsalre ready- 
food.” The prince takes care to act upon these maxims and each of them 
saves him from certain death on a critical occasion. (The Hermit of Motee 
Jhurna and other Indian Tales, apiid Clouston. op. cit. II. 450). 

IV. 461, 7. 16. The fugitive Baja, hy name Bliecl, loent to hell. 

It is now possible to definitely restore the name of this Raja, He was 
Bhldacliandra, Raja of Bhata or Bhatghora, A. Sanskrit MahaJcavya or 
Poetical History of the rulers of Rewa written about the middle of the 16th 
century A. C. has been summarized by Dr. Hiranand Sh'astrl in Memoir 
No. XXI of the Archaeological Survey of India (1925). See also the 
supplementary article in Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1930. He is called ‘ Bhil Raja of Phaphamau’ in the C. H. I. (III. 237), 
but Bhil is an impossible name for a Hindu King. He was not the Raja 
of Phaphamau, which is an insignificant village, near Allahabad, but of 
B-andhu. Salbhan (Shalivahan), who is mentioned a few lines lower down, 
was his brother. 

IV. 461, footnote, Ahmad Yadgar adds, ‘In short, from Jalalahad 

near Kabul, to Mandu and from Udipitr to Patna, 
coin was strticTc in his [SiJcandar*s] name.* 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and very untrustworthy compiler of a 
later date and this statement is flatly belied by well-known facts. Neither 
‘ Jalalabad’ nor ‘ Udipiir’ existed in the days of Sikandar Lodi, Jalalabad 
was given that name by Mun'im Khan in honour of Jalalu-d-din Akbar 
and Udipur was founded by Rana Udi (Udaya) Sinha, the son of Bariga, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1659 A. C.). (1. G. XXIV. 
102 ). 

IV. 462, 7. 6. Sultan Husain had gone to Kahlghnw, in the country 
of LaJehnauti. 

This is ‘ Oolgong ’ now in Bhagalpiir, Bengal. Lat. 25°-13' N., Long. 
37 °. 17 / about 23 miles east of Bhagalpur town. Sultan Husain is said 
to have died there. Constable, PI. 29, B. C. 

IV. 464, 7. 16. There came a Brahman hy name Laudhan, loho dwelt in 
the village of Kaner. 

The T" A., from which this story has been borrowed by ‘Abdulla, 
reads the name of the place as ‘Kanthi’(163, last line). Dorn has ‘Katbhur ’ 
(I. 65) and P. (I. 182, 1. 7 f.f.) calls it ‘ Kathian The name of the Brahman 
also is uncertain and read as ‘ Budhen’ by Dorn and ‘ Yauddhan ’ by P. 
The reading ‘ Lakhnauti ’ on 1. 21 seems to be very doubtful. It is not 
likely that Sikandar would permit judicial faticas to be given by divines 
residing outside his territories on a matter relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of his own. It must be an error for ‘ Lakhnor, ’ which is 
near Sambhal, where Sikandar was encamped and to which the Brahman 
was sent for trial by ‘Azam Humayun the governor of the district 
of Sambhal. ‘Lakhnor’, ‘Lakhnau’ and ‘Lakhnauti’ are frequently 
confused in Persian chronicles. See Mrs, Beveridge’s .~N. Tr.' 
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IV. 471, footnote 2. 

Appendix T. pp. Ixxin-vi. Tlio pinco from lyhich tlio Brahman camo is 
difficult to identify It may bo ‘Katlior’ [Eohxlkhand] The man himself 
was, probably, a follower of Rimanand, one of whoso twelve ‘ C'lclas ’ 
was named ‘ BbavSnand ’ or ‘ Bhavanand (H. H Wilson, lieligious 
Sects of the Hindus, in Works, Bd. Rost, 1, 63-6, [Sir George] Grierson, 
J. R. A. S. 1909, p 612 Note) 

IV. 467. footnote I 13 sent Rai Ugnr Sen Kachhwaha, 

The name is so spelt in Briggs’ translation of Pirishta, but the 
lithographed texts of the T« A. (169, 1. 5) and P. (1. 186, ]. 5) call him * Jagar 
Sen Kachhwali ' and they are followed in the 0. H. 1. (IH 245) But ‘ IJgra 
Sen ’ seems to bo correct and the poison meant may be the JJgra Son 
Khiclii of Ra 3 put tradition, who is said to have been obliged by domestic 
strife to abandon Gagraun and found Khichipur (wrongly called 
Khiljipur). (I. G.XV 279} ‘ Kaehhwah ’ is, most probably, wrong Persian 
writers constantly confound " Kaehhwah” and “ Khichi ” " Kaebhwara ” 
on p 407 ante is a misreading of * Khichiwara The ‘ Khichis ’ are a branch 
of the Chanhans and are entirely distinct from the Kachhwahs. (Orooke, 
Tribes and Castes, III 278) This Ugra Sen Kliichi is most probably 
identical with the Ugra Son Purabiya of the Gujarat Chronicles. {Mtrat- 
{•StJcandari, Tr Bayley, 266 and 272 note, Hajji Dabir, Z W 105, 1. 1, 
113, 1 3 f f , 1. A 489, 1. 20 f f and P II. 210, 1. 7). Khichiwara or the 
country of the Khichis comprises most of the country between Qnoa, 
Sarangpur, Shujawalpur and Bhilsa (I. G XXL 34). 

IV. 471, 1. 12 Hts [Sikandar Lodifs] death tooX place on Sunday, (he 
7th ofZtl-K'ada, 923 H 

The T A' (170, 1. 6) and P (I 186, 1 9) give the same date B. has 17th, 
but the same week-day. The Julian equivalent is given as 21st November 
1617 A. 0 in the C H I (HI 246), but calculation shows that the 21st of 
November was a Saturday. If the week-day is correct, Sikandar must 
have died on 22nd November, which was 7th Euyyat, but 8th Etsabi It 
may be noted as a curious illustration of the state of society and 
communications, that the news of the demise of Sikandar at Agra reached 
Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat in his camp on the Malwa frontier on 9th 
^i-I-hijja (Mirdt-i-Stkandart, Text, 168 last line, Pazlnlla’s Tr 98, Tr, 
Bayley, 265) 17th ^i-l-q’ada which is given by B, is most probably 
incorrect, as it was a Tuesday or Wednesday The length of his reign is 
here stated as 23 years and 6 months by ‘Abdulla, but if Sikandar came 
to the throne, as he himself avers, on 7th Sh’aban 894 H. (444 ante), it 
must have been 29 (lunar) years and 3 months. 

IV. 47,1, footnote 2 The Tdrtkh-e-Khan Jahhn Lodytnfoi'ms m {Ms 

p 124) that the coffin teas removed to Dehh and 
deposited there together m(h that of his father 
The tombs of Sikandar and Buhlul are mentioned by Abal Pazl in' 
his description of Dehli. (3iw, Tr IL 280 See also Asaru~s~Sanadid, 

Pt 1,89 and 20; Plates 86 and 11) “Sikandar’s tomb is about a^milo 
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from Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum, close to an ancient bridge wEicK stood 
on tEe road leading from Firuzabad to one or other of the towns stretch- 
ing from Siri to Lalkot”. (J. A. S. B. XXXIX, 1870, p. 84; Fanshawe, 
D. P. P. 244). Buhlul’s remains are popularly supposed to lie near the 
shrine of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dehli. But this is a low, 
mean-looking structure and modern archaeologists are not sure that the 
traditional ascription is. worthy of credit. (Fanshawe, loc. cit. 288; Sir J; 
Marshall in 0. H. I. III. 694). In this connection, it may be permissible to 
note that Sir H. Elliot speaks elsewhere of the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Daudi having left it on. record that Buhlul was buried in the Bdgh-i-Jud. 
(See B. D. V. 91 note). Unfortunately, the exact site of the Bdgh-i-Jud is 
not known, although it is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of Minhaj 
and Barani. The TdrtTcTi-i-Khdn ' Johan Lodi may be right in averring that 
the body of Sikandar was first deposited in his garden, which 

Islam Shah afterwards enclosed and this garden may have really been in 
the Baghri-Jiid The statement is found also in Dr. Lee’s copy of 

the MaTchzan-i- Afghani. (Dorn, II. 99). But the father and son do not 
now lie in the same spot and this fact may reinforce the doubts regarding 
the building in which popular tradition locates the grave of Buhlul. 
Perhaps the body was only deposited temporarily in the Jud G-arden and 
afterwards interred elsewhere. I have thought it worth while to draw 
attention to these statements in the chronicles, as they do not appear to 
have attracted the attention of any writer on the Archaeology of Dehli. 
IV. 476, 1. 10. Ten Mans of corn could he purchased for one hahloli;' 

five sirs of clarified butter and ten yards of cloth 
could be purchased for the same coin. 

As the Buhlidi was a copper or billon fulus worth, at the most, the 
twentieth part of the silver tango, this and several other statements of 
the same sort in this paragraph stand in need of being taken with some 
grains of salt.- Most of the anecdotes illustrating the profuse expenditure 
and largesses of the nobles of Sikandar Body’s reign are pitched in a 
very high key of silly and incredible exaggeration. A few lines lower down 
in this very paragraph, this author tells us that gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty in Ibrahim’s reign. But if this was 
so, it is hard to understand how the Amirs of Ibrahim’s father were able 
to squander gold mohurs'hj the handful and even by the plateful, to give 
away jewels whose value is estimated only in hundreds of thousands of 
tangos and to dissipate five hundred fangas -daily-in roses for their harems. 
(471-5 supra). 

The partiality of ‘Abdulla for the fabulous verges, not infrequently, 
on the absurd. For instance, he informs us that when Shir Shah wat 
engaged in besieging Kalinjar, two thousand workmen were daily engaged 
in casting cannon and' four thousand mot'tars idegs), each capable of 
discharging a ball weighing four Mans, were cast! (Qanungo, op. cit. 338). 

The fabulous cheapness of commodities which this writer aserihps 

6Q 
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to a succoaion of good seasons and “ luxuriant harvests ” seems to have 
been really duo to very different causes, — to the depletion of the stock of 
precious metals and an inRufficicnt supply of the circulating medium 
Timur had earned off enormous quantities of the treasure which had 
accumulated during the preceding two centuries of Muslim rule. The 
old sources of the flow of gold and silver from the seaports of Bengal 
and Gujardt had been largely cut off by the alienation of those provinces 
from the Empire of Dohli The normal movements of trade also must 
have been seriously interrupted by the misgovernmcnt and lawlessness 
which prevailed under the Sayyids, the ' Thirty Yeais’ War ’ with Jaun- 
pur, and the revolts and rebellions of the turbulent Afghan aristocracy 
The slump in the raonej-valuo of agneultural produce could have hardly 
been an unmixed blessing, as it must have affected most disastrously 
the income of the peasantry as well as the resources of the government 
whose revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. (Thomas, C P K T) 
436-6, Moreland, A.S N 1,68) 

IV. 477, I, 14 [Shir Shah had to march against] the thieves of Pah 
and Pdhal, who are of the Ottjar tribe 

Pah and PaSial [not Pahal] are both near Dcbli Pah lies in Gurgaon 
district at the eastern base of a rocky range about 18 miles south of 
Dehli (Thornton) Islamabad-Pakal is registered as a Mahal m Sai Mr 
Dehli i2ln, Tr. II 285) Pah and Pakal are spoken of as ‘ an united 
pargana ’ by Elliot (Races, II. 129) Pakal is situated at about two miles’ 
distance from Pah (Th.). Gurgaon is in the notoriously turbulent Mewat 
country and these brigands were the Giijars to whom Babur also gives a 
very bad character (B N. Tr 464=240 ante , Elliot, Races, I 99) 

IV. 48o, 1. 15 He made privates {fard) officers {giiohddr), and 
officers nobles 

Ibn Batuta says a regularly enrolled soldiei was called a ‘ Mufrid ’ 
(E. D III 601, 603). Baraiii also uses the words ‘ Mufrid ’ and 
‘ MufindiSadah ’ (234,1 3 f f) Of the later synonyms ‘ Yakka’ and ‘Ahdi ’ 
See my note on E. D III 165, 1 8 and both mean ‘ one, single, 
solitary, alone ’ 

IV. 480, footnote 1, Z 4 To every ffty soldiei s, there was a Tvrht 

and Hinduwi wriiet attached 

“ Turki ” must be a shp for ‘ Parsi ‘ Persian’ There would be no 
sense in keeping regimental accounts in Turki and Islam Shah is not at 
all likely to have had any special partiality for men of that race Of ante 
413, where ‘Abbas says that Shir Shah appointed m every pargana one 
Icdrhtin to write Hindi and another to write Persian P notes in his 
account of Sikandar Lody a fact which is of some interest in this connec- 
tion Learning, he says, was in high favour in that reign Amh s and even 
Sipahis devoted themselves to the belles letti es and the Kafirs or 
Hindus learnt to read and write Persian to which they bad not paid any 
attention before. (1. 187, 1 4) > 
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IV, 481, Z. 12 and footnote. I'sa Khan Htijjab. 

The fine tomb of this Tsa Khan is still one of the sights of oldDehli. 
In an inscription on the grave-stone, he is said to have been the son of 
Mian Aghwan and to have died in 954 A. H.=1547 A. C. {Asar, I. 33, 
PI. 31; Panshawe, D. P, P.234). Malik Firoz Aghwan was an Amir of 
Sikandar Lody. (E.D.V. 101). ‘ Hu jjab ’ is the honorific plural of Hajib and 
signifies Hajibu-l-Hiijjab, ‘ Hajib of Ha jibs ’ or Lord Chamberlain. Cf. Naib 
and Nawwab. The sobriquet is added to distinguish him from Tsa Elhan 
Niazi, Tsa Klian Sarwani and other persons who bore the same name. 

IV. 481, Z. 9 from foot. Islam Shah came forth to meet him in the 

village of Singarptir. 

. The reading in the 1\ A. (233, 1. 7 If.) is ‘ Singarpur’, and in Dorn 
(1. 150) ‘ Shikarpur.’ F. calls it ‘ Sikri’ and says Islam Shah was engaged in 
. hunting }\ ^ (1. 229, 1. 15). B. has (1. 375 ; Tr. 1. 487) ‘ Shikarpur ’ (with 

the variants ‘ Sankapur’ and ‘Sangarpur’) and explains that ‘Shikarpur’ 
was just where the Emperor’s [Akbar’s] palace (in Fathpur Sikri) is at 
present. Babur is said by Shaikh Zain and Abu-I Fazl to have changed the 
name of Sikri to ‘ Shukri,’ in sign of gratitude for his victory near the place 
over Rana Sanga, (B.N. Tr. 548 n.; A. N. 1. 105=Tr. 260). The true read- 
ing may be ‘ Shukarpur ’ and the place identicp with or very near 

Sikri. 

IV. 484, 1. 9 from foot. A second battle took place at Firuzpur 

iJharka), near Meicat 

Firuzpur Jhirka is so called from the Jhirka,i.e. small perennial 
stream or “ ever-flowing fountain” {.Ain, Tr. II. 193), bordering the road 
which leads from the town via Tijara to Eewari. (Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
249). The town is shown in Constable, PI. 27 C b. 

‘ Marhakar’ which is mentioned in the footnote is ‘ Madhakar ’ about 
ten miles from Agra on the road from Agra to Dehli. (Seeley’s Road Book 
of India. Ed. 1825, p. 19). See also infra 607, where the distance from 
Agra is given as six Kos. 

IV. 485, 1. 2, He [Islam Shah] ruined first Kutb Khan Stir, then 
Barmazid Stir, Jalal Khan Stir. 

The words in the original are ‘^1- iSA’-'Tff and the explanation given 
in the footnote is that they were “ squeezed as poppy-heads are 
squeezed ”. The phrase itself is loosely paraphrased as ‘ ruined but this 
interpretation is fanciful and far-fetched. The real meaning is that Islaru 
Shah fed these nobles forcibly on what was called ‘Pousta’, the boiled 
water of poppy-heads or Koknar. It was a slow poison administered to 
State prisoners with a view to reduce them to a state of physical prostra- 
tion and mental imbecility. Bernier throws welcome light on the matter. 
He informs us that when Sulaiman Shikoh was brought as a prisoner 
before Aurangzeb, he told his uncle that “ if it were intended to give 
him the Foust to drink, he begged he might be immediately put to death.” 
The French physician explains that “ the Poust is .to «■ . ers. 
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whose heads the monarch is deterred by prudential reasons from tahng 
off. It is nothing but poppy-heads crushed and allowed to soak for a 
night in water. ... It emaciates the wretched victims, who lose their 

strength and intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless and 
at length die.” (Travels, Ed Constable, 106-107) Bernier’s account is 
borne out by the contemporary Musalman historian, Muhammad Sahh 
Kambu, who states that when the two prmces Sulaiman Shikoh and 
Mu^iammad Sultan were ordered to be confined in the fortress of 
Gwalior, it was directed that “they should be fed upon Koknar”. ('Amah 
Text, III. 344, 1 16, E D Vn. 131). Monserrate observes of 
Baba Kapur, a Majziib or half-mad mystic of the days of Akbar, that, he 
and his disciples indulged habitually in this drink, because they believed 
that It produced that ” absence of all feelmg and insensibility towards the 
ills of the flesh, which is indispensable for perfect happiness, and numbed 
and froze all the impure desires” of the body. (Commentary, Tr Hoyland 
24-26. See also Fryer, New Account of India and Persia Ed. Crooke,III. 
99). ‘Koknari’ is a word formed on the lines of and 

means an addict or slave of this infusion of poppy-heads It is used in this 
sense in the MtraH-Sikandari (Text, 210, 1 3), where a story is told of 
Sultan Bahadur and a man who was a Kokndri and also a Bangi (Bhang- 
eater), Another man named Mubarak Koknart is mentioned in ‘Inayatulla’s 
Continuation of the Akhar Nama, in connection with the death of Prmce 
Danyal. (B I Text, III 838=Tr. Ill 1256) Bayazid Biyat says he had 
seen a man named Faridun, who ‘‘swallowed with impunity enormous 
quantities of Bhang and drank Koknar hke water and yet behaved as if 
the drugs had had no effect on him (Memoirs, Trans in J. A S. B Vo). 
LXVTL 1898, p. 314), [Sir Richard] Burton says that ‘‘the hves of State 
prisoners were curtailed in Mughal times by a daily draught of * Post 
After a few months, the frame became emaciated, the mind torpid and inert 
and these symptoms did not cease developing themselves till death w^s 
the result of the slow poison ” (Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I 267-8). 

IV. 493, last line. He went thence towards Murln. 

‘Murm’^^.J^* is an error for ‘Mau-Patan’. ‘Pathan,’ ‘Pathan’ 
or ‘ Paithan’ is the ‘ Pathankot’ of our maps, which is about 100 nules north- 
east of Labor (by rail). It is now m Qurdaspur distnct, Punjab. The name 
has nothing to do with the Trans-Indus Pathans. * Pathan ’ or ‘ Paithan 
is a corruption of Prattshihana, * established city.’ (I, G, XX. 28 and Note). 
‘Man’ is in the vicinity of Nurpur, Lat. 32°-18* N,, Long. 76°-57^ E. 
Pathan or Pathankot lies 14 miles west of Nurpur in Lat 82°-18' N., 
Long 75‘’-42' E. (Th.), 

IV. 494, I 3. Parstirdm, the Baja of Gwahor became a servant 

This 13 Owaler or Ooler, a hill State in the Punjab. See note on IV 19 
ante Pandit Hirannnd Shastri says, on the authority of a Sanskrit chromcle 
called Htltpranjant, which was wntten in V. S. 1762, that the real name 
of the Eajs, who was contemporary with Islam Shah and Akbar, was 
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tXhIkh I-dACdi IV. 507, ]. 11 from foot 


I 336=Tr. I. G15). Bui llicro is nn innOvcT tent error licro aho and Abul 
Fnzl must mean eight j'cars, eight months .md two days. The B. I Text 
of B. puts tho event into 9G1 H., but Banking observes tliat both Ins own 
JIss had the rending 9G0 H (1. 415. Tr. 1. 533 and Note) Tie siispccls that 
j has been added by tho Editors. The correct j car appears to he not 
961, but 960 H. Dr. Leo’s copy of the Malhzan-i- Afghani also gave the 
date as 2Gth ^i-l-hijja 9G0 IT. (Dorn IT 111) Tins was Sunday, 3rd 
Dcccmbci 1553 A. G. TIic '4'. A (237, 1 5) and F. (I 231) s.ay that Islam 
Shall was taken ill in tho beginning of 060 II and that he reigned for 
about nine years The date given by Abu Fa/.l, 22nd Zil q'ad 960 U was 
Monday, 30th October 1653 A. C, Tho dale given in the CHI (IV 61) 
is 22nd November 1554, t c 26th ^M-hgja 9G1 jH , but it must he wrong 
It would leave only fourteen months for all the events of Muhammad 
‘Adil’s reign Indeed, Sir Wolsclcy himself states cleswhcro {Ibid, p 67) 
that Humdyun determined to invade and recover India *' after hearing of 
tho confusion which prcv.ailcd” under 'Adli and reached Peshawar on 
25th December, 1654 The numismatic evidence is distmclb and dccidcdlj 
in favour of 960 H. The latest coins of Islam Shdh arc dated in 9G0 H A 
coin of Muhammad ‘Adil of the same year and several of 961 H arc 
known. (Wright, C. M S. D. 826, 370) 

IV. 505, h 14 And the chronogriim Zntcal-i Khusraican gives the dates 
of the deaths of these three socei eigns, viz A If 951 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that " Firishta says his father wrote 
this chronogram ” But Budauni ascribes its authorship to a Mir Sayyid 
Ni’amatulla, whoso pen-name is spelt as in the B I Text but vij-J 
in Banking’s Translation. (I 415=Tr I 633 and Note) The compiler of 
the Mahhzan-i- Afghani gives the credit of tho composition to Shah Tahir 
Dakhani (Dom.I 170) But there must ho some error, either in the ongi- 
nal or translation, as this Shah Tahir is said to have died in 952 H— nine 
years before 961 H — according to tho Tuhfah-t-Sdmi, the Uajalisii-l- 
Mvintnm and the ^’abagat-i-Shah-Jaham, all works of respectable 
authority. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, I 895) There is a fourth claimant 
also and his pretensions are sponsored by Boale, who calls him Maulana 
'Ali {Mtftah, 159) 

The numerical value of ,Jlj3 is 961 and it is, perhaps, this 

chronogram which has misled tho compilers and is responsible for the 
error adverted to in Ihe preceding Note Absolute accuracy is not 
3emanded by the rules of this art and an error of one is condoned by all 
the connoisseurs 

'IV 507, Z. 11 from foot Ibrahim [jSfw] went to Patna where he 

fought with Bdmehand, Baja of that place, 

. ! and was taJeen prisoner. 

The place was not ' Patna ’ hut Bhata This Eamcfaand was the son of 
Virabhanu, the son of Vira Sinha, the son of Shalivahan, tho brother of 
Bh'iaach8ndra,'Ra3a of Bhatghora, who has been already mentioned at p. 
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461 ante, q. v. my note. The T. A. from which ‘Abdulla has copied the 
passage has ‘ Bhata E. D. V. ^4. So also B. I. 432.=Tr. 65 3. 

IV. 508, 1. 6 from foot. The action was fought at the stream of 

Siivajgarh, about one Kos from Miingir and 
about twelve Kos from Patna. 

There is a double error here. Surajgarh lies about hcelve Kos, i.e. about 
twenty miles south-west of Mungir on the road from that town to Patna. 
Lat. 25°-l2', Long. 8G°-19' (Thornton), and Mungir (Monghyr) is about 
one huudrecl miles south-east of Patna. The river of Surajgarh is the 
Ganges, on the south or right bank of which it is situated. Constable, Pi. 
29 B e. 

IV. 512, L 10. Alcbar pursued Dottd as far as Daryapur. 

Abul Fazl places Daryapur at about thirty Kos' distance from Patna 
and on llie other side of the Punpun. (A. N. III. 101; Tr. III. 142). It 
is 34 miles due west of ]\Ionghyr (Cunningham, A. G. I. 476) and to the 
north of Barh, which is 33 miles east of Patna by the Railway. 

IV. 518, ?. 13. Ducan-i- Salman. 

^lirza Muhammad Qazvini has recently shown that much of what is 
said here by Dowsou .and in (he Persian Tazkiras about Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i- 
Salmau is more or less erroneous or inaccurate. The net result of his 
investigations is- that Mas'ud was born about 440 A. H.-=1048 A. C, at 
Lahore. (J. R. A. S. 1905, pp. 719, 708). The poet was a great favourite of 
the prince Saifu-d-daula M.ahmud, the sou of Sultan Ibrahim, when that 
prince was Viceroy of Hindustan. It was during this period that he com- 
posed the Qasid.is eulogising his master’s conquests, of which four or five 
are Iriuislated by Elliot. {Ibid, 721). Mas'ud was obliged to leave India and 
go to Ghazni in 430 H. to demand justice against those who had deprived 
him of his jaglrs or estates. But he fell, soon after his arrival, under, 
suspicion of having been implicated in the treasonable proceedings of his 
patron, Saifu-d-daula, and was confined for about ten years in the fortresses 
of Sii, Dahak and NaL {Ib. p. 722). He was released shortly before Ibrahim’s 
death in 492 H. (p. 733). When the Prince Shirzad, son of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-daula was appointed Viceroy of Hindustan, Mas'ud was made governor 
of Jalandhar, (p. 738). But when his patron Abu Nasr Parsi fell into 
disgrace, Mas'ud was again thrown into prison and immured for eight 
years in a fortress called Maranj. (p. 739). He was released sometim< 
after 500 H. through the intercession of Thiqatu-l-Mulk Tahir bin ‘Ali 
the privj'-counsellor of ‘Alau-d-daula, and died in or about 616 H. 1121-5 
A. 0. (J. R A. S. 1906, pp. 11-12 and 24). See also Browne, L. H. P. II 
324, 326. Nizami ‘Aruzi pays to Mas'ud’s ‘Prison-Rhymes’ the higl 
compliment of saying that " their eloquence and lofty feeling were sucl 
as to make the hair stand on end on his body and tears trickle from hi: 
eyes”. (Chihar Maqala, Tr. Browne, 73). 

IV. 519, 1. 3. Tabarhinda is stronger than Nursadna, 

‘ Nursadna ’ must be ‘ Nandna ’ in tlie Salt Range, the great natural 
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strength of which is enlarged Upon by ‘Utbi and the other historians of 
the Qhaznavides ‘TJtbi calls it ‘ Narrln ' or ‘ Nardin ‘ Tabarhmda’ ishot 
Sirhind, as the note states, but ‘ Bhafcinda’. 

IV. 520, I 3 Thou didst bring an army from Dhangdn to Jalandhar. 

* Dhangan ’ is, probably, ‘Dhamal ’, also written ‘ Daha- 
miri, ' which is said by Alberuni to have been the capital of Jalandhar 
(B. D. L 62=Saehatt’s Tr I. 205) Of also the extract from the Idrilch-t- 
Alfi in E. D V. 162, where the name is spelt as ‘ Damal * Jhj The 
transliterations * Dihmin ’ and ‘ Damhan ’ (E D V 254, 248, 357) are 
not quite correct Dhameri would be more accurate, as the name of the 
village, as pronounced by the inhabitants, is ‘Dhaner’ The present 
tdhM office and hospital at Narpur are built inside the ruined fort of 
Dhaner. (Kangra Distnct Gazetteer), 

IV 521, I 11 For sixty years, this slave’s father, S'ad bin Salman 
served the State 

A S‘ad-i-Salman is said by Baihaqi (E. D. II. 134) to have been appoint- 
ed by Sultan Mas‘ud Qhaznavi, as Accountant and Treasurer of his son 
Majdud, when the latter was nominated Governor of BOndostan in 427 A 
H. (1036 AC). This S‘ad bin Salman was probably the father of the poet. 
IV. 522, I 12 jBft Bihdn, five years previous to this, declared in the 
book called Tafhim, that a King, lord of the conjmc- 
. turns, .toould exist upon earth, token 469 years had 

passed from the Eijra 

The reading in the best Manuscripts is not ‘ five years ’ but ‘ fifty 
years’ (J. R A S. 1905, p,713) The Tafhimvrt-Tanjim is an elementary 
treatise on Astronomy and Astrology which Alberuni wrote in Persian 
for the Princess Eayhana of Bdiwarizm in 420 H. Forty-nine years — ^just 
one short of fifty — had elapsed after 420 AH,, when the prince Saifu-d- 
daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, was appomted Viceroy of 
Hindustan in 469 H Mirza Muhammad Qazvmi observes, however, that 
he has not been able to find this prediction of Alberuni’s in the fine old 
Manuscript of the Tafhim (written in 685 H ) which is in the British 
Museum, Hedhinks it unlikely that such an elementary treatise contained 
any such announcement or prognostication of the distant future (Loc 
at 713-4) The Tafhim has been recently edited and translated by Mr, 
Ramsay Wright. 

rV. 530, 1 17. He entered the Bdjd of Kumaon’s country by the pass of 
Ddbar 

The village of Dabar is “seven or eight miles north of Sadhaura 
in ArabalS district, near the northern hills and on the edge of it is a 
small hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Shah Sur began to build a 
fort named Pawa-garh, which was never completed, but was subsequently 
restored and extended by Banda, the Sikh Guru.” (Irvine, DaterMugbals, 

I 116-7). The place IS also known as Lohgarh, gv B D VII 424 It if 
very near Mukhlispur which lies close to the Pqts, 
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IV. 532, 1. 23. {Khawass Khaims tomb is 'pointed out a([ Khawdspur in 
the Upper Punjab, between the Jelam and the Ghindb. 

This must be Khawaspur, a town or village which is said by the 
Emperor Jahangir to be situated at about five Kos’ distance from the 
town of Gujarat and to have “been founded by Khawas Khan, a servant 
of Shir Khan Afghan.” (T. J. Test. 44. 1. 21; Tr. I. 91; E.'d. VI. 303). It is 
mentioned in the Ghihdr Gulshan as a stage on the road from Labor to 
Attoek and about 11 miles north-north-west of Gujarat town. (Sarkar, I. 
A. p. ci. See also I. G. XII. 365). Sirsi, where Kh'awass Khan was assas- 
sinated, lies about ten miles north-east of Sambhal. Constable, 27 D a. 

IV. 533, 1. 6. Siirat Singh whose principality was Ghonsu. 

This is Ghatsii, twenty-four miles south of the town of Jaipur. Lat. 
26°-30', Long. 76°-0', Constable, PI. 27 Bb. SuratSingh Rathor was a vassal 
of the great Rathor Raja Maldev of Jodhpur. Chatsu is explicitly said by 
Tod (A. A.R., Ed. Crooke, 11. 954, 955) to have been included in Maldev’s 
dominions at this time. 

IV. 535, 1. 21. And his Paimaban Job Niranjan and other treatises in 
Hindi are celebrated throughout the world. 

The correct title of the treatise was probably Premdnand Jog [or 
Yog^ Niranjan, i. e. ‘[Discourse on] Love, Ecstasy and Union with the 
Universal Spirit ’ [ J j 

IV. 540, 1, 19. He also read one of the taTcmilas of Ghausu-s-SaMain 
and the whole of Husn [Hisnyi’Easin. 

‘Ghaus’ means succour, deliverance. It is also an epithet of the 
Qutb or head of the Sufi hierarchy of Saints, (Houtsma, II. 145).' Ghausu- 
s-Saqalain, the ‘ Helper of Men and Angels,’ *. e. of the ‘ World of Men 
and the World of Demons or Genii,’ is one of the panegyrical epithets of 
the saint ‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani. (B. Tr. Lowe, 11.418, 446 note). Eichardson 
says in his Dictionary that “ Rasuln-Saqalan ” is one of the epithets of 
the Arabian Prophet. ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani is also called Ghaus-i-Azam, 
Ghaus-i-Samddni, and Piran-i-Plr or Pir-i-Dastgir. He was the founder 
of the order of Qadiri faqirs. (Crooke, T. C, IV^ 183). He has ninety-nine 
names and his devotees repeat them to implore his intercession. (Herklots, 
Ed. Crooke, 192), 

IV. 544, 1. 26. He sacked the ietnple of Debt Shankar. 

This must be the shrine of VajreshwariDevi. ‘ Debi Shankar’ signi- 
fies ‘ Devi, the wife of Shankara or Mahadeva ’. She is known also as 
Parvati, Bbavani, Durga, Mahamaya, Bhiraa etc. The shrine of Vajresh- 
wari still exists at Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra or Nagarkot. (I. G. XIV, 
386). Tieffenthaler says that the idol was that of Bhavani and represented 
the lower part of her body, the head being supposed to have fallen at 
Jwalamukhi, which lies 14 or 15 miles south-east of Kangra. {Description, 
1. 108. See also T. J. 340, 1. 24=Tr. IL 224; Jin, Tr. H. 314). ‘Bhavan’ 
is about a mile distant from the fort of Kangra. (E, D. IL 445). 

IV. 547, 1 . 11 from foot. [PThenJ the shges of the infidels in in thi^i 
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wiQi'AT-r-MusHTAQi IV. 561/ last hiie, 

’ ’ I ' action^ . loere- melted down, 20j000 MoTiurs 
' ‘ of gold were obfatned from them 

This tall story reminds one of Tod’s tale of the sacre'd threads of the 
Rajpnts slain after Akbar’e sack of Chitor having weighed seventy-four 
maunds and a half. (A A R Ed Eoutledge, 1914, 1 263) The historians 
of Kashmir relate of Sikandar i-Bntshikan that he pat to death so maoy 
Brahmans, that seveP maunds of the sacred threads tvom by them were 
brtfnt along with their bodies The legend is still popular in Kashmir and 
is related in the I ' G (XV 92) A closer and also older analogue of 
Mushtaqi’s stdry is found in the Roman historian Livy, who tells Us that 
after the carnhge at Cannae, Hannibal measured his success by the bushels 
of rings 'taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who had faUeu 
in the battle (Bk xxui. 12) 

IV 548, I 9 Ambala and FTodhna were held bij Kala Pahdr 

‘Hodhna’ looks like an error for ‘ Budhana’, now in Muzaffarnagar 
district It was a mahal in the Sarkar of Saharanpur (3in, Tr 11. 291) 
Constable, 26 B c. ' It lies about 43 miles feouth-east of Karnal (Th ) 
Marahra (1 12) is in Btah district, U P. Lat ■27°-45'', Long 78°-38' 
Constable, 27 D b 

rV. 5Sl, 1. 5 The whole of the territories in his possession contained 
13,000 parganas 

13,000 must be a typographical error for 113,000, as in the footnote 
on page 424 ante, Elliot himself states that the WaqfaH-Mushtaqi gives 
the number of parganas as 113,000 ‘Abbas also, who has copied -several 
passages from Mushtaqi (cf 410-424 ante), puts the number at 113,000, 
but takes care to add that by parganas he moans ‘ villages (424 ante). 
The Tdrikh-i-Daiidi asserts that 113,000 horsemen were distributed 
throughout the parganas for the protection of the district forts (417 note) 

‘ Parganas ’ must be loosely used for * villages ’ The total number of 
Mahals or parganas in Akbar's Empire was only 2737 (Rin, Tr II, 115) 
and m Aurangzeb’s not more than 4440 (Bakhtavar Khan, Mirat-i-'Alam 
in B D VII 163) Moreover, if there were, as ‘Abbas (413 ante) ■and 
Mushtaqi assert, five revenue officials in each village, theie would have 
been 665,000 of such parasites in the kingdom, which seems open to doubt 
IV 551, last line Be kept dn ai my . in Khajwara, one in the count) y 
of Bhandhera 

‘Dhandhera’ may be ‘Dhundar’, the district of which Daosa, the 
oldest seat of the Kachhwah' rulers of Jaipur, was the centre “A range of 
Tocky hills intersects nearly the whole of Shekhawati in a north-east 
direction and close upon its eastern frontier The country on the east side 
of these hills is called Dhundar, a name which was formerly applied to a 
large portion of Rajputana, while that to the west is called Bagar, which 
melndes nearly the whole of Shekhawati and is generally applicable to 
the sandy country where water is procurable only at great 'depth 
(Boilean’s Ms Journal, quoted in Elliot, Races, 1^9-10 Note. See also 
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I. G. XIII. 385). The name is said to be derived from an ancestor of the 
Nikambha Rajputs, who is said to have .slain a demon 73amed Dhundhu 
and acquired thereby the title of ‘ Dhundhumara’ or “ >Slayer of Dhundhu.” 
(Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, XX, 3; Crooke, T. C, IV, 86), Dau.sa 
is shown in Constablfe, 27 C b. 

But ‘Dhandhera’ may be meant for ‘ Dhamdhera,’ a Rajput princi- 
pality in Malwa — a Raja of which named Indarman [Indradyumna] is 
mentioned in the chronicles of Shah ,Jahan. {BadisTiahnama,!. ii, 223, 1.7), 
The town of Shahabad-Dhamdhera is 90 miles north of Sironj and the 
same distance south-west of Gwalior. It is now in Jhalawar State, Raj- 
putana, (I. G, Atlas, PI. 34 E 3). The liL U. (IT. 265) says Indarman’s native 
place was Sahar Baba Haji in Sarangpnr. Another chief called Jagman 
Dhandhera lived in the days of Akbar, {Ibid). ‘Khajwara’ must be a 
mistake for ‘ Khichiwara.’ 

IV. 553, 1 . 23. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sickness etc. 

The story of drinking a goat’s blood which is told here of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa is related by Nizamu-d-dln (T. A. 639, 1. 15) as well 
as by Pirishta (IL 325, 1. 8), in the Multan Section of their histories of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Laugah and he is said to have practised the same trick 
for the same object- of securing the throne. And if we are to believe 
Manned, Shah Jahan had recourse to the identical ruse with a view to 
obtain the permission of the King of Bijapur (?) to leave his territories, 
immediately after the receipt of the news of the death of Jahangir in 
Kashmir. (Storia. I. ISO). Manued’s tale is undoubtedly apocryphal. 

IV. 563, 1, 4. Where then did he [* Abdu-r-Bazzaq] get his history of 

Timur ! If Ahdu-r-Bazzaq did not use {he Malfu- 

zdf, he must hace used some leork remarkably similar 
to ii. Ho such work is knoicn. 

This formidable conundrum can be easily solved, .Such a work is now 
known, though it was not, when Dowson wrote. It is the Zp-farnarna of 
Xiza-m-i-Shami which was composed in 806 A, H., several years before 
that ox Yazdi, and which has been copied, verbatim., by Abru also. 
See my Notes on III, 390, L 6 ante, and IV. 91, 1. 9 f, i. 
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V. 1, t S. Ahmad YadgaVy the author of the mrlt, describes himself, 
as an old servant of the Sur Kings and sajjs thatDmd Shah 
gave him orders to write a History of the Afghan Sultans 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was loazir 
to Mil za 'Askari, when the latter was in commandin Gujarat 
Every one o£ these three statements is, to say the least, very doubtfal. 
The whole of the chapter (on the Reign of Hamayun), in which the last 
of these assertions occurs, is copied verbatim, ns Elliot points out (p.2 
infra), from the X^haqat-t-AJdiari. It is there made by the author of that 
icorh of his oton father. (19G infra=H!oxt 198, 1, 11) It is hardly likely 
that the father of Nizdmu-d-din as well as of Ahmad Yadgdr, should 
have both been Vazirs, at the same time, and in the same circumstances, 
of one and the same individual If Ahmad’s claim to bo the author of 
the chapter is admittedly and demonstrably invalid, the supposition 
about his father having been ‘Askari’s Vazir must be also rejected. His 
claim to being the sonof ‘Askari’s Vazir is as unsubstantial as his pretence 
to be the author of this section of his work Everybody is agreed that 
Ahmad’s assertion about his having compiled his c hroniclc by the command 
of Daud Shah Kararam must bo false, as Daud was put to death m 988 H 
Moreover, Dr Rieu has shown that the M'adanw-hAkhbar t-Jhmadshaht, 
upon which Ahmad has drawn as freely as on the Tabaqat, was composed 
about 1022 H (Persian Catalogue, 1IL8S8) This fact also throws consider- 
able doubt on Aljmad’s claim to have been a " servant of the Sur Kings,” as 
their power was extinguished so long ago as 963 H. sixty years before. The 
incidental remark on p 42 infra about ' 160 years having elapsed since ” 
the capture and punishment of Mohan Mundahar in 936 H , seems tome to 
prove that his compilation is of much later date than has been supposed. 
Mrs Beveridge thinks that the remark " may have been originally only a 
marginal note ” (BJi?. Tr , 701 Note), but this surmise is hardly borne out 
by the fact that it is found not only m the copy belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal but in the " better Codex of Ahmad’s work which is now 
in the Calcutta Imperial Library ” {Ibid) Mrs. Beveridge admits that " the 
writings now grouped under the title of Tdrikh-i-Salatln-i-Afaghana, 
present difficulties, both as to date and contents ” These difficulties are 
perhaps of our own creation, and they would cease to exercise us, if it was 
recognised that Aljmad Yadgar’s rigmarole is a late compilation made 
up of patches and shreds purloined from earlier authors and pieced 
together without discernment or discrimination It is full of demonstrable 
errors in regard to names, dates and facts and its exiguous value is 
further discounted not only by the author’s “ hking for marvellous and 
ridiculous stories,” but by its frequent mention of the use of artillery, e g. 
shells (p 5), camel gUns (p. 6), cannon (p. 13), gunpowder (p. 14), and 
mat chlocks (p 16) by the Lodis. It is clear from the Memoirs of Babur 
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that Ibrahim Lodi brought neither matchlocks nor field gunS of any sort 
to the battle of Panipat. 

V. 4, 1. 14. BaTilol had hy this time advanced as far as Narela. 

Natela is stated, at 78 infra, to be 15 Kos from Dehli and it is 
mentioned as the nest stage after Badli Serai in the itinerary from Dehli 
to Lahore. {Chihdr Gulshan in Sarkar, I. A. scviii). Finch also speaks of 
it as 14 Kos from Dehli. (E. T. 1. 156). It is now a station on the Dehli- 
Kalka Railway line, seventeen miles distant from Dehli Junction. Con- 
stable, 27 C a. This indicates that the Kos referred to by Ni‘amatulla and 
Finch is the short or common Badshahi Kos of li miles, g. v. Cunningham, 
A. G. I. 574. 

V. 4, L 4 from foot. Ghattar Sal, son of the Sana’s sister, was at 

Udipiir with 10,000 cavalry. 

The mention of Udayapur here in Circa 1460 A. C, and the subse- 
quent mention of it as the Rana’s capital in the reign of Buhlul (p. 5, 1. 
10 infra) is unhistorical. Udayapur in Mewar was founded only in 1559 
A. C., after Eana Sanga’s death, by his son Udaya Sinha, who ruled from 
1537 to 1572 A. C. (I. G. XXIV, 89; Duff, C. I. 288). Ahmad Yadgar’s 
compilation is full of blunders and anachronisms of this sort. 

V. 5, 1. 12. After that, the Stiltan [Btthliil] carried his victorious armies 
into MunTchar. 

The place-name appears to be corrupt and is difficult to "restore, as 
there is no reference to this expedition in any other writer. The district 
meant may be that of Nimkhar which is mentioned at 296 infra and also 
at E. D. VI, 123. The town lies on the left bank of the Gomti in Hardoi 
district, Oudh. Lat. 27°-21' N., Long. 80° 32' E. Constable, 28 B b. But 
the reference may he to the country of the ‘Mundftars’ which was 

in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, as the Sultan is said to have returned 
immediately afterwards to that town. On the other hand, Nimkhar 
contains, as Abul Fazl says, a shrine of great resort (Ain, Tr. 11. 172) 
and is, even now, a place of pilgrimage. It is the Naimisha Aranya 
which is mentioned so frequently in the sacred literature of the Hindus, 
Sikandar’s iconoclastic zeal may have taken him there, 
y. 7, 1 . 1. [Alimad Khan Bhatti] bestowed jewels upon her to the value 
of 10000 rupees. 

The reference to. " rupees ” is either one of the numerous anachron- 
isms of this author or an unauthorised interpolation by the translator. 
It is common knowledge that the use of tlie word ‘ Rupee ’ for the silver 
tanga weighing about 175 grains is not older than the reign of Shir Shah. 
(Ain, Tr. I. 31). 

V. 18, Z. 16. I slew the Baja of Nagarkot and that stone which the 
Hindus had worshipped for 3000 years, I exposed to he 
trodden under foot hy all the people. 

In the narrative of the same event in the Waq'iat'i-Mtishtaqi, the 
credit of the conquest of Nagarkot is given to a quite different in* 
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dmdunl, vtz Kliawiisq Khan, the son of Mian Bhfnvn, and the idol is said to 
have been “ given over to the bntebers to innko weights for the purpose 
of weighing their meat” (K D IV. 544 See also my note on IV 447,1.16 
supra). The Raja of I’lhar, from i\hom Mirin M’nrfiC boasts of having 
brought away seven Majis of gold, may have been the Rrii.a of Tirhut, who 
IS said by Ni‘nmnliilla to have svibmitlcd to BiKandar, but he is there said 
to have only promised to pay several lacs of taugas, ns a fine (96 infra) 
Ihe fort of Jiind -‘■j’- (I 16) may he the same os that mentioned in 
the TaiilJfi-Daudi (E D. IV 45*^ 460), fiom winch Ahmad Yadgarhns 
borrowed this and scveial other passages It has not been satisfactonly 
identified but is perhaps Chnand in Sarnn, si\ miles cast of Chupra, 
A mosque built by Sultan Husain of Jaunpur at CJhirand still exists 

V 20, I 1 Mian Bmjazid, the son of'Aia Lodi, 

According to ‘Abbas Sarwuni (B T) IV. 847), the Miyan Bihan who 
joined Shir Shdh was the son of 'Ata Lodi See also Ibid 362, 877 Bliyiin 
or Shaikh Bayazid was not a Lodi at all He was a Fnrmuli and a brother 
of Shaikh Mustafa They wepe both sons of the brotlicr of Miyan 
Muhammad Farmuli (Knid Pahar) and sister’s sons of Sultan Buhlul 
(E D. IV 362-4, B N Tr 527, B. I 337=Tr 444) But F states that 
Biban was a Jalwani (I 202, 1 18, 204, 1 l.'i) Whether the Biban of 
‘Abbas was or was not identical with the Biban who was defeated by 
Babur, and whether the latter was a Lody oi Jalwani, it is certain that 
Miyan Bayazid was not a Lody 

V. 20, Z, 3 from foot The Raja [of Oicahor] had determined to send 

scvei aJ pairs of elephants 

Here “pairs” is an unsuccessful attempt to render the idiomatic 
expression Jr* lit " chains of elephants,” m which is only one 
of those meaningless adjuncts which have been variously described ns 
‘numerical affixes or co-cfficicnls’ and ‘quantitative or numerical auxil- 
iaries’ They are very common in Persian, e g Jh* - J** 

<'(j - jif Yule (Hobson Jobson, 632-4) gives 
examples of similar idioms in Malay, Burmese, Chinese and even the 
languages of Central America 

V 25, Z. 7. On Wednesdag, 2nd Shawiodl, 932 77,, he [Rdbur] set forth 

[from Kabul] 

The d ate, like almost all the other dates in Ahmad’s work, is wrong. 
The battle of Panipat Was fought, according to this writer's own statement 
at p 28 infra, on 4th (really 7th or 8lh) Rajah 932 H. Babnr started from 
Kabul on Ist Safar 932 H (B N Tr 445==B D. IV. 239 , A, N. Text, 

I. 93=Tr I 239, P, I 203, I. 17) Qanaur (p 27, 1 6), where Sultan 
Ibrahim is said to have arrived, is nineteen miles south of Panipat 
Garannda, where Babnr is staled to have ‘‘ mounted his horse ”(28, 1 5), la 
ten miles north of it (Sarkdr, I A. xcviii). Constable, 26 B c 
V. 30, Z, 14. Amir KhaUfa, AUahdad Khan, TurSam Bahadur [toere 
‘ " despatched] to Dehh and l.gra. 
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• The names of the officers sent to both towns on this occasion are given 
by Babur himself very differently. The Amirs sent to Dehli were Mahdi 
Khwaja, jMuhammad Sultan Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, Junaid Birlas and 
Qutluq Qadam, while Prince Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Muhammadi, 
Shah .Mansur Birlas, Yunus ‘-Ali, 'Abdulla and Wall Khazin were des- 
patched to Agra. It will be seen that not even one of the names mentioned 
in this connection in the corresponding passage of the Emperor’s own 
Memoirs (B. N. ,Tr. 4:75=T. B. 176, 11. 8 f. f.=E. D. IV. 256) or other 
reliable authorities (A. N. I. 9S=Tr. I. 246-7; P.-1. 205, 1. 11) is to be 
found in Abmad Yadgar’s account and ^ice versa. 

V; 30, footnote, 1. 4. He \_Ibrahim] endeavoured to cross into- the Doab 

at the ferry of Burana. . . , 

This name ‘''bj; is most probably meant for ‘Buriya’ in 
■Ambala, Punjab. Constable, 25 B b. Thornton says that there is a ferry 
in the neighbourliood by which the Jumna is crossed. The name may be 
also read as ‘ Budana There is a ‘ Budhana ’ in Muzaffarnagar, 43 miles 
south-east of Karnal (Th.), but that place is not on' any river at all. But 
the whole story which is said to have been told by a man who was 
“ present -in the battle ” and was “ 120 years old ” when he related it is 
unhistorieal. Ibrahim’s head was actually brought to Babur. 

V. 33, 1. 10 from foot. One day, Jalal Khan said, "0 Haibat 

Khan, I have heard that you are generous 
ichen intoxicated ” etc. 

This is one of those ‘ wandering tales ’ which are fitted to and 
fathered upon different persons by successive retailers of popular 
anecdotes. It is by no means new and there is a much older analogue in 
Barani who relates it in almost the same words of Sultan Balban and one 

of his freed slaves (® •^1 j '^y) named ‘Ali who had the title of Hatim Khan, 
/m -P 11Q 1 S'! 
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I. 230, 1. 14). Piruzpnr-Jharka must bo at least fifty miles north of 
Kanhwo Muhammad Malidi KhVaja was not Babur’s son-in-law, as 
Ahmad asserts (1. 10), but Ins brothor-in-law, the husband of his sister 
Khanzada Bogara. Hindal’s name also is wrongly inserted It is a mistake 
for Hnmaynn, who led the right wing at the battle Kanhwa (BN.Tr B66) 

V 37, Z 9 from foot IJis Mnjesfy [Babur] sent Sultan Junaid Birlas 

and Haidar Malik Hiilak to proceed loith other 

Mughals and a Hindustani army. 

‘ Haidar Malik Hulak ’ can bo meant for no other person than MirzX 
Haidar, the author of the TarVchi-Rashuli Hulak must be a perversion of 
* Dughlat ’, the name of his tribe, which is sometimes written as ‘ Oghlat ’ 
{ptde B N Tr 22 note). But Haidar MirzS Dughlat was really m the 
service of Sultan S'aid of Kashgar from 018 up to 937 H He came to 
India only during the reign of Humayun and about five years after 
Babur's death. {Tdrikh-t-Bashidt, Tr 399 , A. N, 1. 135=Tr 308, B N. 
Tr 362, 695) The reference to HindXl on 1 24 is also founded on error 
The prince was not in India at all at this time and was less than 
ten years old (B. N. Tr 695-699). Here, Ahmad Yadgar has confused 
Hindal with 'Askan* who was the prince really despatched as the nominal 
leader of the expedition (B N. Tr 628, 637, 651, 654, E D IV 285-6; 
A. N I 113, Tr 269-70) Hinddl arrived in India for the first time only 
on the day of Humayun’s coionation (Gnlbadan, H N Tr.llO, T A. 1^ 
tnfra). There is similar confusion and error in what is said about Kamran 
and Hindal on p 40 The statements are " discredited by Babur’s own 
narrative ” (B N. Tr 604 note) The names of the four princes are every- 
where confused in this chapter which is a veritable oungle of errors 
V. 41» 1. 13 from foot The royalist troops turned their hacks and fled, 

folloiced by the Kanioar 

Here as well as below, at p 193, Note 5, the true readmg is It 
means “ thieves, plunderers or robbers ” in Persian (Richardson) Or it 
may be a vernacular word for ‘villagers, peasants which is used more or 
less contemptuously in the sense of * rustics ‘ boors’ (Of the Gujarati 
Qamar and Qavadi) It occurs in the Akbarnama also, but Mr Beveridge 
(Tr. L 809) leaves it untranslated and unexplained He speaks of ‘ Kolis 
and Gawars ’ and ‘ Bhils and Gawars’ (in capitals), as if * Gawar ’ was a 
proper name or a tribal designation Mrs Beveridge also adopts the same 
course in her translation of the Memoirs of Gulbadan where the word 
occurs twice. (Text 47, IL 10, 12 Trans 143) The word is found in 
Budauni also Ranking spells it as ‘ JTawars’ and thinks that the reference 
must be to “a tribe of Jats, otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras,” 
(Text, 86, 168, 882=Tr 122 and Note, 281 and 493), but this cannot be 
accepted, as the ‘Kolis and Gawars’ and ‘Bhils and Gawars ’ of Abol 
Fazl are mentioned in connection with Cambay m Gujarat 

V 46, I 3 He despatched an army against the Baja of Andrim 

On page 68, he is called ‘Baja of Andardun' His stronghold is 
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tHere called ‘Kisht’\and hie is said to /Have rebelled once more.: It is 
permissible to suggest that ‘Andrmi!.[Ahdaruaii] or ■ Ahdarduhf ttAn'dar- 
dawan] is not the name of the place but that of the Eaja. He 'may. have 
been’ called ‘ Indradyumna’ or ‘ Indravadana,’ Both these names arefouhd 
in Sanskrit Literature and are common even how. (Dtiff; C. I. 299; Sir Gf-. 
‘Grierson’s Art. ‘ Gleanings from the Mala^ ihil. R. A. S. 1910, 

p. 300). ‘Kisht ’ may be a miswriting of ^“^/Kanth’, i.’e. 'S.'aX-Kanih or 
Hat-ffahf, the old name of the Bhadauriya 'country, hear Gwalior. The 
Bhadauriya chiefs were notorious for their lawlessness and turbulence, 
Blhnd in 'Gwalior is locally known as Bhind-Bh’adawar, on account of 
having been the chief seat of the Bh'adanriyaS. It ik in Lat. 26°-3^'^N. 
and Long. 78°-48' E. (I. G. VIII. 110). It lies on the route 'froih Etawa 
to Gwalior and is 54 miles north-east of the latter. Constable, 2.7 D b. 

Hatkant is now included in Bah or Pinahat, the south-eastern iajisil 
of Agfa district (I. G. VI. 192) and lies in the ravines of the Chambal, 
(Elliot, Races, II. 86). The pargana town seems to be also called Athgath 
and lies on the route from Etawa to Agra, 20 riiiles west of the former, 
Lat. 26°-47'' N., Long. 78'’-47'' E. A Raja named thdarhiah i)hahdhera 
is mentioned in the BadisTiahnama (I. ii. 223, 1. 9 and M. U. II. 265-266) 
and Indarman Bundela in the Madsir4-Alajnglri (Text, 163). ■ 

V. 48, 1 , 12 from foot. A battle was fought at Kanuldpur near L'adanah. 

Thornton mentions a ‘ Ludhana ’ in Gwalior State, 46 iniles South-east 
of Nimach. Lat, 24°-0' N., .Lonk. 75°-27' E. It is the * Laduria* ‘ 9 f the Post 
Office Guide and is near Sitamau which is in Lat. 24°-l' N;, Long, 75°-23' 
E. Sitamau is shown in Constable, PI. 27 B d. ‘ KanulapUr’ jhay be some 
place called * Kamlapur ’ near Gwalior, where Jamal Khan Was posted. 

V. 56, 1. 11. On Friday^ t1ie7thof SFdbdn [962 H.], a severe ddionywas 
fought [at Farra between Ibrahim 'arid Bikahdar ‘Sur\ 

The year is not given, but as 7th Sh'aban Hisabi 962 H. or 27th ’June 
1555 A. 0. was a Thursday, 7th Sh‘aban Buy y at must have been a Friday. 
The same date in the preceding year, 961 H., was Sunday; 8th Jdly 1554. 
V. 56, footnote 4. Firishta makes Mm [Sikahdar /Su?’] oUt to be the 
nephew of Sher Shah. 

But Nizamu-d-din (T A., 240, last line) and according to the CaWnpOrb 
lithograph of his History, Firishta also (1. 234, 1. 8 f.f. and 236, 1. 3) state 
that Sikahdar was ‘ the son of one Of Shir Sh'Sh’s uhcles’ (f^l j 

and not his nephew. Ni'amatulla avers that he was only a relative. (Ddrii; 

1. 174). In view of the uncertainty of the relationship; it inay be worth 
while to point out that on soine of his very rarb rUpees ahd cbpper eOihs,' 
Sikandar styles himself , the son of Ism‘ait. (Rbdgets, j.'A. S. B.‘ (l88'^,' 
LV, pp. i84, 187 ; Wright, I. M. C. II. No. 898; C. ill; S; D.-,'p^. 379:380). 
‘Abbas gives the names of the seven brothers Of Shir Shah (E. D. IV. 310) 
and Ni‘amatulla gives a slightly different list, (Dbrn; I. 81) ; but ikm‘ail 
does not appear, in either of those authorities. 

V:: 57i 1. 4 from foot. Akbar spent that tiine bh the borders W^ Mdhdin', 
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6*^* muBt bo nn error for (y ‘ Qhaznin ' (q. « T ^ 219, 1 14=236 
tn/rfl;A. N. I 822=Tr I. 596,F 1.241,1 18) Ghnzm had boon given to 
Akbar as his appanage after the death of Uindal (P 1.210, 1 3 f f., T A, 
234 infra) and all these authors state that ho was sent there at tins time 
V. 63, I 12. Himiin . voiced that if he icoi'e destined to conquer 
' Dehli, .. ,he would become a Musnlmm on hs return 

to Dehli 

This story must have been popular at the time, as it is told in the 
Memoirs of Bayazld Biyat also “ lEomu ”, ho writes, " had vowed that if 
ho defeated the Mughals, ho would become a Musalman. But God erased 
from the luBdol’s heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated 
Tardi Beg. As the glory of Timui had descended to Akbar, God, on the 
field of Banipat, put forgetfulness of his vow into Homu’s heart ” ( Mr 
Beveridge’s Summary in J A S B 1898, LXVII, p 309) 

V. 64, 1. 3 from foot Ahmad Beg, the madman, ioho was unequalled 
, , . in foretelling the future by what he saw in 

the blade bone of a sheep 

Another * wandering tale ’ The Emperor Jahangir tolls a very similar 
story of a man named Hazara who was a past master in tins art of 
predictmg events by looking at the shoulder'blacles of slaughtered sheep 
But he lolatcs it in counectio n with the battle between Akbar and Muham- 
mad H^isam Mirza near Ahmadabad m 981 A H (T J 20, ] l=Tr. I 48) 
The Amir whose death was foretold on that occasion was Saif Khan Koka 
Ahmad Yndgar has perhaps mixed up the two battles and transferred the 
tale from the one to the other Ho is, in any case, demonstrably wrong m 
asserting, as he does, a few lines lower down (65, 1 8 f f ), that the reprobate, 
Shah Abu-l-M’aali, was the “ chief of rank” who “ obtained martyrdom” 
in this battle, as the Majzhb had predicted Abu-l-M’aali did not take part 
in the battle, as he had been thrown into prison Ho met a felon’s death 
seven years later at Kabul (970 H ) ('JD A 248, 287 infi a) 

V. 67, I 6 from foot Khwaja Habibulla of Herat 

Can this Khwnna Habibulla who was Ni'amatulla’s father have been 
identical with the Hajji Habibulla, who is mentioned at 407 and 424?n/7 n? 
Ni'amatulla says that his father had been, in Akbar’s service for thirty-five 
years We know, that Hajji Habibulla Kasi was employed by Akbar in 
conducting negotiations with his brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 
was also sent to Goa on a commercial mission in 986 H (407 infi a) 

‘ Kosi ’is thenarae of an Afghan tribe (M U HI 637,1 4) Tatar Khan 
Kasi was the Afghan governor of Ehotas in the Punjab in 962 H (T A 
237 infra, B I 459=Tr. 692-3). , 

V. 71, I 1 from foot Both parties met near the village of Kai ra in 
, the pai gana of Khtzrabad 

This ‘Karra ’ is perhaps ‘Kharfir’, now in Ambala, in which Ehizia- 
bad also is mclnded There is a Khizrabad in Kharar tahstl, seven miles 
gouth of ffapar, Oopst^ble, 25 B b, See the note on Yol HI, p 350, J, 6, ante. 
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V, 72, 1 . 8, There teas a holy man named Saiijid ibn Majzub who made 
jjredictions {Sahib-i-lafz biid). 

^ rather means that whatever the man happened to say 

without thought or premeditation, whatever passed his lips or was uttered 
by chance, was realized in fact and came to pass, as the utterance was 
inspired from above, although he himself was not conscious of it. The 
idea underbdng the phrase is expressed in two couplets which are familiar 
quotations in Persian Literature : 

jniL Ijui. 3! ^ JLii-U Ui. 1^ 

“Men of God are not God, but they are not different from God.’’ 

‘‘The words of the men who mortify (lit. destroy) themselves are the 
interpreters of Destiny; their hearts and tongues are replicas (facsimiles) 
of the Tablet and the Pen of Pate”. (T- A. 171, 1. 14). The second couplet 
is quoted in the Tarthh-i-Datidi also. (E. D. IV. 444). Both these authors 
cite it in connection with a presage or omen portending the rise to 
power of Buhlul’s son Sikandar. Stories of this sort have a tendency to 
grow in the telling and to gather all sorts of excrescences relating to time, 
place and circumstance. The holy man’s name is uncertain. He is called 
‘ Sayyid Ibn ’ by the T- A. (149, 1. 16), ‘ Saida’ by P. (I. 174, 1. 9) and ‘ Seid 
Ayen’ by Dorn. (1. 43). The real name may have been -4*- Sa‘id, 
the Majzub. According to a legend still current in Ludhiana district, the 
Faqir’s name was Hazrat Shaikh Sadr*i-Jahan or Sadru-d-dTn, and he was 
a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq, i.e. Bahau-d-din Zakariya of Multan. 
The ruling Nawabs of the Maler Kotla family now claim to be his direct 
descendants and his mausoleum is shown in Maler. (P. H. Tolbort’s art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 92; I. G. XVII. 86). 

V. 72, L 5 from foot But the truth or falsehood of this has never been 

ascertained. 

Dorn’s rendering of this sentence is very different. “ Such as assert 
Behlol to have carried on the trade of a merchant are wrong.’’ (I. 43). The 
original words used in the T. A. (149,1. 4 f. f.), from which this account has 
been borrowed by Niamatulla,are ^ ja 

“In some histories it is written that Malik Buhlul was en- 
gaged in trade, but it has no foundation in fact, i. e. it is not true.” 
y. 74, 7. 7. Ahmad Khan Meicatti -possessed the country from MahrauU 
to Ladhu Sarai near the city of Dehli. 

‘ Ahmad Khan Meo ’ [Mewati]is mentioned as a grandson ['•v::'] of Baha- 
dur Xaharwho paid his respects to the Sayyid Sultan Muhammad Shah in 
838H. (T. M., Text, 243 last line). Dorn reads the place-name as ‘Mahrwai’, 
(1.44), which may bean errorfor (Ssj^ or i.e. (Sjf^ Macheri, 

(originally, Matsyapuri), in Alwar. But the T. A. (150, 1. 13) and P. (1. 142, 
1. 5) also call it ‘Mahrauli’, and it may be ‘Maholi ’near Mathura which was a 
M ahhl in Sarhar Agra, Suba Agra. (Ain, Tr. II. 183 ; Elliot, Eaces, IL ^6).- 
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V. 80, 1. 4 ?p6m foot. 


As regards Ladhu^ Serai, it is said in the J-sarurs-^anadld that the road 
to Ladha Serai starts from the Mausoleum of Iltutmish and passes tiia the 
Qutb Minar._ (Pt. I 66) Ladhu Serai hes a little north of the Qutb and is 
shown on the Map prefixed to Thomas’s C P. K D. and the Tourist Map 
of Dehii issued by the Survey of India 

V. 74, footnote 4 , The empire of {he King of the Earth extends from 
■ Dehli to Palam. 

(It I* j\ - (lie ^‘lA^^lA The point or sting of the epigram lies in 
the fact that this Sultan ‘Alau-d-din assumed the title of ‘ 5.1am Shah 
‘King of, the Univer§e,’ and had it engraved on his coins also Palam is a 
village which lies about 10 niiles south of Dehli. It is now a Railway station 
V. 79, 1 . 10 from foot. When he [Sultan Buhliil] reached Burhanabad, 

Mubarak Khan, governor of SaJcit, came to pity 
hiB^ respects^ 

Burhanabad is said to have been near Marehra, which hea about 15 
miles north dt Etab (T A 160, L 4 f.f ) Here it is^ said to have been near 
SaTcet which also is ih Etah. Tahya (B D IV 64) and B (I 293,, Tr 1. 386) 
speak o:^ it aS a dependency of Etawa and near or on the bank pf the Black 
Water (kali' Hadi), Seely mentions a place called * Burrawanpoor 
fourteen miles north of Saket, tlurty-m^e north of Mainpuri and forty-, 
three south oi Koil or ‘Aligarh, (itoad Book of India, Edit, of 1826, ,2(>1 , 
and 18). 

V' 80, 1 . 4 from foot Sultan Mahmud confined him [Qutb Khan], 

" and he remained captive for seven years, , 

So also in the T. A. 164, 1 2, froin v?hich Ni amatulla has transcribed- 
the words. But P. (1. 176, 1 7 f f ) has “ months ” instead of “years ” and 
the' context which follows indicates that this iS ihost probably right Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur died very soon after the capture of Qutb' Khan Lody. t 
F"^sSys that Bhikhan Khan, styled Muhammad Shah, ruled only for five 
months and Qutb Khan was released “very boon after peace was made 
on Husairi’e accession (P II 309, 1 9 f. f ). B (I. 307-8— Tr I 403-4) also 

' f j , j ' j * T rv "5 1 ' 

states dr implies that Qutb Khan was released within less than a year, of 
his daptuf e ' Thb chronolb^ df the Sharqi dynasty is not (juite certain.^ 
Thu numismatic eiudmice is not diily unhelpful, but confusing Mahmud, , 
Shah’s coins ih regular sequence from 844 to 863 have bepn found. But, 
at the sanfe time, coins exist, both of ^Muhammad and of Husain Shah',^ 
which are ddted\n 661', 862 and '863 H. It would seem as if Muhammad 
and Husain had both aspired fd supfemo' poii'er and both issued coins. 
AU that can be] said is that Sultan Mabmud died between 861 and 863 H , 
thpt the reign of Muhammad Shah^^was a brief one and that peace was 
made .between Buhlhl and Husain very soon after the latter’s accession; 
P. Bays that hlabmud died in 862 H , and that Muljammad reigned onlyi 
for five months (II. 308-9) The T A puts the. death of Mahmud into ,862 * 
h] (532i 1 1), and gives Muhammad a reign of five yoars, {Tbid ,1. 6), but, 
this is, most probably, a mi^wnting of, for The mcprcpratiomof 
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Qatb Khan could not, in any case, have lasted for so long as seveii.years, 
even if it did not terminate after seven months. For the history of 'the 
Jaunpur dynasty and their coins, see H. M. Whittell, ITumis, Suppl. No. 
XXXVI to the J. A. S. B. (1922), New Series, XVIII, pp. 10-35.- 

V. 81, 1.5 from foot Muliammad JShah reached Siirseni Sultan ^ 

Bahlol encamped in the pargana of Bdpri ichich'^ 
adjoined Siirseni. 

The T. A. (15i, 1. 13) and F. (1, 176, 1. 16) read ‘ Sarsati’ and this is 
transcribed as ‘ Saraswati’ ini the G. H. 231), but no clue is given 

to its location. Can it be i. e. the old village of Sirsa, (now -called 
Sirsaganj), near Eapri, 27 miles south of Mainpuri and 14 from Shikoha-. 
bad ? (N. W. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 751 ; I. G. Atlas, 31 A;3). 

V. 87, 1. 3. He [StiUan Husain] then proceeded against Dehli'in the-, 
month of Zi-l-hijja, A.H. 893. 

This date is out by ten years. It should be 883. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din died - 
in that year. The T. A. (166, last line) and F. (1. 173, 1. 4) put this invasion^ 
into 883. B. gives the chronogram of the subsequent defeat, of Husain aa* 

."Hy (Tidings ofRuin), the letters of which have the numerical value 
of '883* (60-f-6-hlO-f-4-}-600+200-J-l-H2-f 10=883). (I. 310; Tr. 407). 

V. 88, ,Z. 11. A desperate battle was fought at the village of Sonhar," 

Theraare several variants, V‘i** in the T. A, (157rl.l6); in F. (I., 
177, 1. 6i. f.), jVj- in B. (I. 3l0=Tr. 407), and ‘Lubhar’ in Dorn 53). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks it is Senha or Suhnuh in Lat. 27°-21f N.; Long.T 
78°-48' E. (C. H. I. III. 233 and 257 note) . Thornton mentions^a ‘ Senowra’ 
in Mainpuri, 40 miles north-west of Etawa in Lat. 27°-12' N., Long. 78°-36' 
E.,'and also ‘ Sooneyruh’ in Mainpuri, Lat. 27°-37' N., Long. 78°~5V E., fifty- , 
mile snorth-west of Fatehgarh, The compiler of the District Gazetteer, 
opines that the battle was fought at the paj’guna village of Sonhar inEtaiT^ 
tahsil. (U. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1908), X, (Mainpuri), 154; I. G. XH. 36). 

V. 89, 1. 11. They met at the village ofRanganw, which belongs to Kalpi. 

This is identified in the C. H. I. (III. 233) with Kaigaon in KfiSga 
tahsil, Fatlipur district. Lat. 25°-54'N., Long. 81°-16''. E. Khagajs tFe 
eastern tahdl of Fathpur district. (Constable, 28 B e). Kalpi is in Jalaun.. 
A glance at the map will show that the identification is very doubtful. 

The correct name of the Raja of Etawa was not ‘ Sangat ’ but Sakat' 
Sinha and that of his son was not ‘ Dadand ’but ‘ Dandu ’. (X- A. 169, 1. 5 ; F.^ 

I. 178). Both of them are mentioned in the' Dynastic List of the CHauhan 
Rajas of Partabner. (N.W.P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 374 and Note), 

‘ Baksar ’ (1. 14) is not the well-known ' Buxar ’ in Shahabad, but* Bagesar’ 
which lies about thirty-five miles south-east of Uhao-town. (I. G, VT. 218). ' 
V. 89, 1. 17. Sultan Husain fled to the Hanna country, the Raja of' 
which came out to meet him. 

The T. A. rightly reads Bhata (158, L 6), i. e. Bhatghora, .the 
modem Eewa. B. also has (1. 311). The name of the Raja, which is 
given at page 93 as Bhid, conclusively proves that the right reading is ' 
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Bhata He was Bhidachandra the Baghela Eaja of Eewa 

On page 94, 1 11, Kantit is called “ a dependency of Panna ”, where 
also the right reading must be “ Bhata ” Kantit is now in Mirzapnr 
district, on the road from Allahabad to Eewa, sixteen miles south of the 
former (Th) Arail, which is mentioned on the same page, is now called 
Jalalabad and is very near ‘ Bayak \ te, Prayag (Elliot, Eaces, II 104) 

V 89, footnote 4 Finshta adds that Btbl Khimza, daughter of the late 
King, Saiyzd ' Alm-d-dln and chief lady of Husain 
Shah's household teas taken capiite 
Dorn speaks of her as Saltan Husain's ‘first consort, Slalka Jehan’ 
(L 62) She is said by P (I 178, 1. 9) as well as the T A (158, 
1 12) to have been his or ^ f ‘ his most honoured 

wife, Bibi Khunza or Khunda ’ B speaks of her as his ” chief wife, 
Mahka-e-Jahdn, Bibi KhfiTizd ” (Text, I 3l2=Tr I 412) Sir Wolseley 
Haig gives her name as JalUa (0 H I HI 231 and 255), but this seems 
to be founded on a misapprehension P says elsewhere that she was his 
Hallla, (II 310, 1 6), or ‘lawful wife’ and instigated him to invade 
Dehli This word is used in the same sense in theT A also It is 
there said that the Khan i-‘ Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka went to Aimadabad to 
visit his sister who was the wife of the Khan*i*Khanan ‘Abdn-r- 
Eahim (862,1 Sf i=4A2tnfra) In another place, Nizamu-d-din wntes 
that the wife 4^ of Saltan Muzaffar II of Gujarat was the daughter of 
Jam Sahiliu-d-din’s uncle A man speaks of his wife penphrastically as 
Ills or ‘that which is lawful to me’ (Bichardson) The author of 
the TJmara writes that the noble wife of Mir Abul M‘aali 

Kliwufi and mother of Khan Jahan Bahadur was the foster-mother of 
Aurangzeb (I 791,1 8) ‘ Jalila ’is only an adjective or qualifying epithet 
signifying, ‘exalted, glonous noble’ <1^ I, as much the same 
meaning as 

*■ 0 ^- or * “ Khunza” or “Khunda ’’seems to be a short form of 

‘‘ Khudawanda” or ” Khawanda ” So, ‘ Khundgar ’ is an abbreviation of 
“Khudawandgar” Ibn Baluta tells us that the name of the sister of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was Ftiiiz Khunda, meaning, 'Vhemeuse 
math esse’ or the ‘ Porlunatc Lady ’ (Dcfrcmcry, III 271). We know from 
Barani and Siiams also that she was called ‘‘Khudawandzada ” Iltutmish’s 
wife IS said by Minhaj to have been styled ' Khuddtcanda-i-3ahin ’ after 
the accc'^sion of her son, Kuknu-d-diu Piruz, to the throne (T. NJTcxt, 
ISI, 1 5 f f ) Finshta states that tfio motlicr of Jlnrtiza Nizam Shah 
of Al|madnngar, who reigned from 16G5 to 1589, was called ‘Khunza 
Humdjun’ (II 130.1 7) 

V 90, f 1 jAaving Kutb KhiinLeyh and Khhn Jahan ni Majhatilt, 

hf himself [Buhliil] proceeded to Buditim 
Jlijofih ’ in Dom (I 5-1) There arc several places which bear this 
tiitnr and it is not easy to d< cidc, hut this is, most probably, Salcmpur- 
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wliich lies on the left bank of the Little Gandak, about forty-flvo 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Lat. 2G°-17' N., Long. 83°-r)8' E. (Th.). There 
arc two contiguous villages which constitute one town. Majhauli which is 
Hindu, lies on the north bank of the river and Salcmpur which is Muham- 
madan, on the south bank. (Hunter, I. G. IX. 213). Constable, 28 D b. 

V. 91, ?. 6 from foot. He [IhtMu^reioitcd (hiring ihe space of iliirty- 

cighi gears, eight months and eight dags. 

So also in the T. A. (159, 1. (3), E. (L 179, 1. 2) and B. (I. 3l2=Tr. 410), 
but the calculation iias not been worked out corrcctl}'. Tlic Sultan ascended 
the throne, ns they thcinsolvcs state, on the 17th of Eab'i I. 855. If he 
reigned for 3S years, S inonlh.s and 8 day.s after that date, he must have 
died on the 2r)th of Zi-l*q‘ad 803 H. But all these four authors put his 
death into S'.l-i and also state that Sikundar ascended the throne on the 
I7lh of Sh’abfin 604 II. There must be an error somewhere. If 894 H. 
is correct, one or other of the two statements— eitlior the computation or 
the date of acce.ssion — must be wrong. In tlic C. H. I., the Sultan is said to 
have died in the second week of July 1480 nt page 235 and on 17th July 
at p. 504. The latter date corresponds with 18th Sh'abin, 894 'H. This 
would make the Irngll) of the reign 39 (lunar) years, 5 months and 1 day. 

The name of the place where Buhlul died is given as * Balawuli ’ (T. 
A. 159, 1. 0), ‘ Blind ‘iwali ’ (E. I. 179, 1. 1), ' Malawi ’ here and ‘ Malawali ’ 
in Dr. Lee's copy of the Malchzan. (Dorn, II. 95). Can it be * Mala wan 
a village very near Snket which is mentioned in the Post Ofiico Guide? 
According to thcT. A and E., ‘ Jnlali’ in ‘Aligarh was the place where 
Sikandar met his father’s coffin and was crowned, not where Buhlul died. 
V. 93, I. 12. Mttharak Khiin had fallen into Mxtllh Khan’s hands. 

The diacritical point on the fourth letter is a copyist’s blunder and 
the right reading is 0^ mallahan ' boatmen,’ as in the T. A. (161, 1. 3), 
from which Ni'amatulla has copied his account. Similarly, at page 99, 1. 11 
infra, ‘ Jlihtar 5Iolla Khan ’ is an error for Mihtar-i-Mallahan, ‘ Chief of 
the boatmen.’ The fact that the man is there called ‘ Nayak ’ (leader, chief) 
and said to have commanded or .steered the Sultan’s barge settles the point. 
Dora also has read it wrongly. (I. 57). 

V. 93, 1. 14. Jlai Bhid, Baja of Panna, had carried him off a prisoner. 

Here again, ‘Panna’ is an error for ‘Bhata’. Mubarak Khan had 
been captured at Jhiwi near Prayag and the Eaja of BhaLa was the ruler 
of Arail, which lies, like Jhusi, just opposite to Prayag. There was no 
Euj'i and no separate Stale, Kingdom or chiofship of Panna at this 
time. The State of Panna was founded by Hirde' Sah, the son of Kaja 
Chbatarsal Bundcla, after Chhalarsal’s death in 1731 A.G. Hirde Sah had 
a short reign and died in 1738-9. (Irvine, Later Mughals, II. 241; I. G. 
s. n. Panna. Sec also my note on IV. 461,1. 16). 

V. 95, 1. 2. Snltan Sikandar then penetrated as far as Phaphimd 
belonging to Panna. ■ . . , 

But JL=I j\ o in the T. A. (161, last line), y.V in E. (1. 181, 1, 13) 
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V. 99, 1. 1 froni’fodt. 


(and ‘BehavaTid’'in Dora (I 58). la Dr. Los’s Ms, of tho Uakhzan-i- 
AfgMnit Eaja Bhifl is said to havoflod to Sirgaja and Sikandar to have 
adtaaced to VBehavaad/ a dependency of Bhattia (Dorn II 95) *ot*. 
■fnay be an error by metathesis of tho letters, for ‘'Bahandu ’ or 

Bandhfi, ».e. Bandhugarh (Lat 23°-41' N , Long. 81°-3' B,), which lies abont 
-60 miles south of Eewa and was tho name of. the langdom and also of the 
chief town of the Ea3a9 of Bhata (I G. VI 358-9). Tho Tarilch-t-Daudi 
states that the Riji was the ruler of Bhata and that the fort to which 
Sikandor.afterwards laid siege was that of “ Bandhu, the strongest castle 
in that 'district.” (B D IV 462-3). ‘Abdulla has transcribed his account 
■from, 'the A., which is tho original source of Ni'amatulla also, and this 
may indicate that m his copy of the T A., the names were spelt as Bhata 
TxaiSandhu. Ph&phund is neither in Panna nor in Bhata 
Vu, 97, I 10 from foot Sikandar himself marched on Friday, the 

6th Ramazan, 906 . upon Dhulpur. 

The week day 13 given correctly. The Julian correspondence, 26th 
March 1601 A C., teas a Friday 

V 96, .Z [.Se] encamped for two months on the banks of the Asi or 
Mendhi, where his people fell sick on account of the badness 
of {he water. 

This ' 18 the Asun or Ahsin, a small river which aoinsthe Kuan, which 
isitBolf’a’tributary of the Smdh or Betwa The Asun rises in Lat 25®-29' 
N , Iidng E It has a course of about 80 miles and is crossed by 

an easy ford on the -road from Agra to Gwalior (Thornton) The T A. 
reads the other name as ‘ Mendaki which is said to mean in Sanskrit, 

‘ frog haunted,’ (B. Tr, 1 , 419 note) 

Vi 98, I, 17 He raised the standard of war for the reduction of the fort 
ofMandrdil 

Mandrail, also written Mandlaer, is now in Karauli State, It lies 
about 12 miles south-south-east of Karauli town It is mentioned in the 
3in (Tr.II 190) and was the chief town of a Sarkar in Suba Agra It is 
the ‘Mandrel ’ of the I G. Atlas, 34 B 2 and Constable, 27 0 b. 

V. 99, 1. 13 That which is ‘Agra’, or ‘ »n advance^ is the preferable 
one , 

MTiH.Q- Reenemeationa (Guide to, Agra, p 1) another eq^ually apocry- 
phal and factitious derivation of the name of the town from “ Agar, a salt 
pan, the soil bemg bra.okish and much salt haying been made here in old 
times by evaporation ” But if Agra was captured, as the contemporary 
poet Maa‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman states, m the reign of Saltan Ibrahim, of 
Ghazni _about. 1080 A 0 , all that is said here about it must be a fiction 
(SeeE,D IV 522). The Emperor Jahangir also quotes a couplet relating 
to Agfa from the Qflsida of this poet (T J. 2, 1. 7 f f ) Bat the place taken 
by Ibrahim was^ perhaps, Agrowah (g u , I G V 91) 

V. 99, I 1 from foot One of the able scholars of Hind has traced {he 

date [of {he greed earthquake of 911 77] tn {he 
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The point of this chronogram lies in the fact that one of the meanings 
of is ‘ deadl 3 % fatal ’ and signifies ‘ death* fate, doom.’ (Richard- 
son). The week-daj" is stated to have been Sunday and the date 3rd Safar, 
911 H. The Julian correspondence 6th July, 1505 icas a Sunday. 

V. 100, 1. 14. He loas attacked by the Raja of Gicalior in an ambuscade 
at Ghataivar, about ten Kos from that place. 

' Chanavrar ’ in the T. A. (165, 1. 5 f. f.) and ‘ Janwar ’ in F. (I. 183, 
last line). It is the ‘ Chaliawar ’ of the Ain, (Tr. II. 187). It may be 
Jatwar or Jetwar, which lies north of Grwalior. 

V. 101, Z. 6 from foot. In 912 H. the Sultan went towards the fort 

of Aioantgar. 

This is the ‘ Uni gar’ of the Ain (Tr. II, 190), where it is entered as 
a mahal in Sarkhr Mandlaer and stated to have had a stone fort, below 
which flowed the river Chambal. It is called Utgir, Ontgir, Untgir, 
Awantgarh, Hanwantgarh and Himmatgarh also. It is now in the State 
of Karauli, 28 miles south-west of the town of Karauli, at the southern 
mouth of the Paniar Pass, which is between Narwar and Gwalior. (Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. II, 328-330). Lat. 26°-6'' N., Long. 77°-0' B. 
It is shown as ‘ Utgarh ’ in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2. 

V. 101, Z. 23. [He ordered] that they should destroy the idol temples 
and raise mosques in their places. 

The word employed here in the T. A. (166, 1. 9 f. f.) is and B. (I, 
320, 1. 14) and F. (1. 184, 1, 13) have copied it. But the words used by all 
these authors in connection with the similar destruction of the temples of 
lilandrael are a" ^ (T. A. 165, 1. 8 ; B. 1. 319, Tr, 420 ; F. 1. 183, 1, 

10 f. f.). Sir H. Elliot has rendered as ‘ fire-altars ’ in his Essay on 

‘Fireworship in Upper India’ and pressed this ambiguous reference into 
his service to support the theory that there were large colonies of fire-wor- 
shippers, i. e. Zoroastrians, in the Punjab so late as the 15th Christian 
century. (568 infra). But is loosely used for a Christian church, a 
Jewish synagogue and any pagan temple, tinA Richardson and the Ghidsu- 
l-Lughat give all these meanings. It is inserted here only as a synonym of 

‘idol house’, is used for Hindu temples by Muhammad Saqi 
in his account of the destruction of the Hindu temples of Haidarabad 
and Parli by Aurangzib. {Madsir-i-Alamgiri, 285, 1. 14 ; 428, 1. 4). 
Biladuri uses the word for ‘ churches’ and ‘ synagogues’. He speaks of 
3 “ the churches of the Nazarenes 

and the Jews and the fire-temples of the Magians.” (Reinaud, Fragments 
Arabes et Per sans, 171, 1. 10). Ranking in his translation of B. states 
that Sibandar“ destroyed all the idol temples and churches of the place” 
(Tr. I, 420), but churches cannot be right. 

V. 102, Z. 15. Sultan Sikandar’s proceedings at Hatkdnt, Lucknow, 
Hdgor and Lesi-Sheopiir. 
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Nl'AMAT-tHiA 


V. 103, footnote 


‘ Lesi-Sheopur’ must be an error for ‘ Sui-Siipur,’ and so it is written 
in the T A (Text, 169, 1 12 and also at 104 infra) ‘ Sui-Snpur ’ is again 
mentioned at 385 infra B writes the name as ‘ Sui Supar ’ (I 821, 1. 4 f.f 
=Tr.T 454) and F 's spelling is [Sivpur] (I 186, 1 6) It must be 
‘ Sheopur ’ on the western boundary of Q-walior State, towards the Jaipur 
territory I G Atlas, 38 B 2 Lat. 2B°-38' N , Long 76°-48' E Lahair is 
Lahar (1 17) in Gwalior State, six miles east of the right bank of the 
Sindh It IS about 50 miles west of Kalpi, 86 miles south-east of Igra and 
50 east of Gwalior Lat 26°-l2' N , Long 78°-59'' E (Th ) Constable, 27 
D b Sheopur is stated at 104 infra to have been not very far from 
Awantgarh, which is in Lat. 26°-6' N , Long. 77°-0' E Sheopur was a 
small Eajput principality upto 1816 A. 0. when it was absorbed by 
Daulat Eao Sindia. (Th. 885) 

V. 103, Footnote {Sultan Ibrahim\ appointed ShaiJckzdda Manjhur to 
the government of Ohanderi and gave the office of 
peshwd to Sultan Muhammad, grandson of the King 
of Malted 

in F (1. 189, last line), but in the T. A. (176, 1 16) and 
* Munjoo ’ in Dorn (I. 73), J he correct form is Manjhii Manjhii, literally 
signifies “ middle” and is generally given to a son who is neither the young- 
est nor the eldest in the family. Thus the renowned Gujarat saint, Shah 
‘Alam, who was the eleventh of twelve male children, was familiarly 
known as Miyan Manjhu or Miyan Manjhla (Mirdt-i-Sileandart, Tr 
Bayley, 138 Note) The father of the author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandarl 
was known as Shaikh Manjhu (Bayley, Ihid, 69, 464) The second son 
-^] of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khalji also was known as Miyan Manjhla 
(T A. 671, 1 1 , P II 260, 1 5 f f.) Ni'amatulla has borrowed the whole 
sentence from the T A and Dorn's rendering of it is undoubtedly wrong, 
but Sir Henry Elliot’s is almost equally exceptionable, as it implies that 
Sultan Muljammad was the Peshwd and Sfaaikhzada Manjhu the governor. 
This 18 putting the wrong side foremost What the T A. says is 

^UaJLa <-1 _}I •jI 

uf'" ^ *' He entrusted to the Shaikh-zada Manjhu the watch and 
ward of the castle of Chanderi and Idle Peshwdship of the Prince Muham- 
mad Blhan, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln of Malwa” F states that 
‘ Machhu ’ was given the wardenship'^1^ of the fort and the Walcdlat of 
the prince It is dear that Manjhu was the Peshwd, i e the executive 
authority de facto, the Prince being only a puppet, figure-head or faineant 
The word Peshwd is used here in the same sense as 1-*^ and * are 
used by Baihaqi and as {lit little father) is by the Timuride his- 
tonans, for the guardian, protector, adviser or administrator on behalf of 
a prmcc, who on account of his youth, incapacity, or for some other reason 
IS unable or forbidden to manage his own affairs P.'s statement that 
Manjhu was the Wakil, i e. deputy, regent or representative of the 
PnncQ jeaves no doubt that it was he who was the Peshwd Elsewhere, 
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tlie "X. A', says that Fath Khan the son of ‘Azam Hamayun Shirwani 
was appointed as theTFdZiiZ and Pes7j?<rfi of the Prince Jalal Khan, brother 
of Ibrahim Lody. (173, 1. 3 f, f.). 

This usage is of ancient standing. Barani deplores the circumstance 
that a wretch like Kafhr became ‘ Peshwa of the Kingdom’ and 

all-powerful minister during the last five years of 'Alau-d-din’s reign. 
(Test, 337, 1. 12). Perhaps the error is only clerical or typographical and 
what Sir Henry vrrote was “ He gave him [Manjhu] the office of Peshwa 
to Sultan Muhammad.” The insertion of the pronoun will set it right. 

V. 109, 1. 15. The tribe of Sanaanis, who are no better than sellers of 
dops. 

This epithet of revilement is founded on a pun on the tribal .designa- 
tion. The ‘Sarbanis’ or ‘Sarbanis ’ are so called after their ancestor, Sarban. 
The original plirase is given in the T- A. 241, as Sarbani-i- 

Sagbani, a vituperative jingle formed by altering only a single letter. 
Captain Wood says that the Uzhegs as well as the Afghans “ dread above 
every other opprobrious stigma the epithet of dog-seller.” (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, Ed. 1841, p. 291). 

.V. 112, 1. 10. Nearly all were slain with the exception of a very small 
number of Kipchi horsemen. 

The right reading may be ‘ QipcZmqi ’ or ‘ Qipehaqi ’. But it is more 
probably ‘Tipchaqi’ or ‘ Tupchaqi’, as at 134 infra. Asp-i-Tipchaq is 
generally used, says Mrs. Beveridge, for “ well-trained Horses of good 
breed, fine cavalry mounts. ‘ Tip ’ is said to mean ‘ movement ’ and 
Erskine thinks that the horses are so called because they are taught special 
paces. But other meanings are also assigned to the word, viz. good roadsters 
or round bodied or swift horses.” (B. N. Tr. 38 note). Jauhar says that “ the 
peculiar quality or virtue of all Tipuchak horses ” is that even when 
severely wounded or hamstrung, they bring the rider safe to the camp, 
although they afterwards die, and he tells a story in illustration of it. 
(Memoirs, Tr. Stewart, Ed, 1832, p. 4). 

V. 113, 1. 19. He sent Khwdja llxfazzam to rescue Begam Mariam 

Makdni from her dangerous position. 

All this is inaccurate and muddled. Khwaja Mu'azzam was the half- 
brother of Hamida Band or Miriam Makani — the mother of Akbar — but 
she had not become Humayim’s wife at all at this time. She was married 
to him only in 948 H.— some two years after the battle of Ohausa. The 
lady captured was Bega (or Beka) Begam, afterwards known as Hajji 
Begam. Khwaja Mu‘azzam was not in the Emperor’s service at this time, 
nor did he “ sacrifice his life ” on the occasion. He lived long after- 
wards, went mad and was imprisoned by Akbar’s commands. Tlie men 
who were killed at this time were Baba Jalair and Tardi Beg Kueh Beg. 
(A. N. I. 159, Tr. 343 ; 203 infra note). The man who helped Humayun 
at Chausa was the water-carrier Nizam, not Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Ghaznavi, as here stated. The latter came to the Emperor’s rescue after 
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V. 124, 1 2 from loot. 


the rout at Qanauj in the year following, 

V 118, 1 4 from foot. Auspicious omens 

This story is told with variations relating to time as well as place 
and the order in which the three men were accosted, by later writers The 
T A puts the event into 961 H, which is demonstrably wrong, as 
Khwandamir who relates it here died in 942 H. during Humayuu’s 
return march fiom Q-ujarat (F I 215, L 8ff) The order of the names 
in Nizamu d-din’s account is Daulat, Murad and S'adat, not Murad, 
Daulat and S'adat as in the text P ’s version is a meie repetition of 
Nizamu-d-din’s with all his errors (I 241, 1 2 f f ) Abul Pazl closely 
follows the Humayun Nama of Khwandamir. (A N I 357. Tr L 642) 
Sir Wolpeley Haig has been misguided, as usual, by P. (C, H I IV 66) 
V. 123, I 6 According to the different standards of gold, the i anks 
of all the people were divided into twelve orders or 
arrows 

Khwandamir is referring to the ‘ Barahbani ’ standard of assaying 
gold, which Abul Pazl explains thus. ‘‘ The highest degree of purity (for 
gold) 18 called in Persia ‘ dahdahi ’ (t. e ton out of ten), but they do not 
know over ten degrees of fineness, in India, it is called barahbdnt, as 
they have twelve degrees Formerly, the Hun which is a gold com current 
in the Deccan was thought to bo pure and reckoned at ten degrees, but 
His Majesty has now fixed it as 84, and the round, small gold dinar of 
‘Alau-d-din which was considered to be twelve degrees now turns out to 
be ten and a half (ilm, Tr I 18) Abul Pazl means that the standard 
of punty had been considerably raised by Akbar and the metal refined 
more thoroughly, 

V. 124, I 4. The Sharbat-Khana, Siijt-Khana, the digging of canals 
etc . tcere comprised in the 2bi department 
Read ' Stichikhana', the Turin synonym for '* Abdar Khana,”‘ Water 
Department ’. The Stichi was the officer in charge of the water specially 
reserved for the use of the sovereign (B N Tr 835 and 651) The Siicht 
was sometimes called ‘ Sharbatdar ’ or ‘ Sharbatcbi ’ and both these terms 
are also employed at times as euphemistical periphrases for the Keeper 
of the royal Winocellar (or ‘ Sharahdar)’ Abul Fazl, however, draws a 
distinction between the ‘ Suchi-khana ’ and the ‘Sharbat-khana’ (A. N. I. 
860, Tr I 647, III 261= Tr 363). 

,V 124, ^ 2 from foot Khawarnag and Sawir, the palaces of Bahram. 

Khawarnaq3'JJ^ andStdir y.-*- [not Saecir] were the names given 
to the palaces built by N'uman Ibn Mundhir for Bahramgor, They are 
described m Nizami’s Masnavi, called the ‘HaftPaikar’ {Ehamsah, 
Bombay Lith 1260 H. Part IV, p 14). They lay two or three miles to the 
cast of Najaf ‘ Khawarnak ’ is derived by Doctor Andreas from the 
Avcslan Jluvarna, “ with a beautiful roof” and by Vnllers from Khdwar- 
nai , “ Place of Feasting”. ‘ Sadir ’ is said to be a corruption of " Ukhaidir.” 
(Houtsma, II, 932, Lestrange, L E, C. 76). 


V. I'll, 1. IS. JATJBAB SiDl 

V. 133, 1. 10. The carriages (garditn) and jnortars (deg) and small 
gans (topalcchhjan) icere placed in the centre. 

The ti'ue meaning of ‘ topakchiyan ’ mast be not ‘Gmail guns,’ but 
‘ raatcblock-mon ’ or ' musketeers or gunners, who are said only a few 
lines higher up (132 supra) to have numbered 5000, The forms, ‘ Topehi ’ and 
‘Tufangdar’ occur in ‘Abbas (E. E. IV. 416) andMusbtaqi (ib. 551). 

‘ Tupak ’ is a diminutive of ‘Tup’ and * Tufang ’ is a secondary form of 
‘ Tiipak’, the * p ’ having been changed into ‘ f ’ as usual in Arabic. 

V. 138, 1. 3. Jauhar rcas appointed collector of the village of Eaibatpiir. 

There are several places called Haibatpur, but there can be little doubt 
that this is Haibatpur-Patti, 27 miles north-east of Kasur and ten miles 
west of the Biyas. Constable, 25 Ab. “The antiquity of the town,” writes 
Cunniughara, “is proved by the number of burnt bricks and old wells 
which lie about the town. The old dry wells wei’e noted more than three 
hundred years ago by Jauhar and the profusion of bricks struck Burnes, 
(Punjab and Bokhara, 11. 9).” (A. (J. I. 201). 

Dowson has reproduced here the translation of Major Stewart, but 
it is not very reliable. Mr. Erskinc has some very har’d things to say about 
it in an annotated copy which is in the British Museum. "It is”, he 
remarks, “ no translation at all. It is full of errors. It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy and one does him no injustice in pronounc- 
ing him ignorant of the history of the manners of the times, ignorant of 
the geography of the country, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
duty of a translator. ” (Rieu, Catalogue, I. 246). 

V. 139, 1. 14. He [Rumi Khan] had a slave named Khalafat whom 

he so fogged that the weals were visible upon his body. 

Neither Abu-l-Fazl nor any of the other chroniclers makes any 
reference to this ruse, and stories of such pretended quarrel and desertion 
in consequence of ill-treatment arc only too common. The oldest example 
is the Zopyrus tale in Herodotus. (III. 154-8). Sextus Tarquinius is said 
to have got into Gabii by a similar deviee (Livy, I. 63) and Julian is 
credited with the employment of an identical stratagem during his 
Persian campaign. Alberimi has an analogue in connection with Kanik 
orKanishka. (Sachau’s Tr. II, 11; E. D, II, 11) and this is also found 
in ‘Awfi’s storehouse of historical and unhis tori cal anecdotes. (E. D. 
II. 170). Abul Pazl speaks of Kamran having availed himself of the trick 
to seize Lahore soon after the accession of Humayun. (A. N. 1. 125 ; Tr, I, 
290), Tavernier was told that Daulatabad had been taken by Shah Jahan 
only after such a device had been employed (Travels, Tr. Ball. I. 143) 
and Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah is said to have practised it in his contest 
with ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan for the supremacy of the Dekkan in 1720 A, C, 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 255). Jauhar may have lent too easy credence to some 
popular rumour and the tale is, most probably, apocryphal. 

V. 141, Z. 18. Defeat of Humayun at Chiipa-ghat. 

This heading is not in Stewart, and the place-name ‘ Ghupa ’ does 
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TiKlKH-i'-ALM 


V. 166, 1. 2 from ioot 


not occur anywhere in his version. Dorn calls the village ‘ Shuya ’ (I. p, 
118) and the MaJchzan reads the name as * Shataya ’ (E, D IV, 370 note), but 
no such place as ‘ Chupa ’, ‘ Shhya * or ‘ Shataya ’ can be now traced on the 
maps The exact date of the battle is given only by Abul Fazl It was 9th 
Safar, 946 EL t c 26th June 1539 A. 0 (A N I 159=Tr. 344) Mr Bevendge 
gives 7th June, but it must be an inadvertent error or misprint for 27th, 
which is the date given by Erakine (H. B, H IT 173) 

V 144, Z 16 At length, some of the Camp colour-men who icere on 

the loohrout for him tied their turbans together 
This IS Stewart’s rendering of the word used, and Dowson finds fault 
with it on the ground that ‘ Tugbbanan ’ means ‘ nobles of the Tugh banner ’ 
But this cannot be correct, as Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Ghaznavi— the 
man who is referred to — wasnot a noble at all at this time, but a common 
soldier of no note m Kamran’s service He owed his subsequent rise in fact 
to the service rendered by him on this occasion. Abul Eazl in speaking of 
the event says ‘ One of the soldiers who had been saved from out 

of the whirlpool came there and seizing His Majesty’s sacred hand, drew 
him up ” (A N Tr I 854=Text, 1, 166, I 17) Compare also the T A , 
205 infra), 

V 145, 1 3 Battle of KipchaTc 

The eZarra or pass of Qibchaqisalso called ‘ Cbardar’ or ‘ Ohihardar’ 
and lies south-east of the “ Dandanshikan Pass ” (Brskine, Memoirs of 
Babur, 139 note) The Cfaahardar and Dandanshikan Passes are both 
shown in Constable, Pi 22 C e and 22 B c The Chardar Pass is also 
maiked on Yule’s Map to Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus and 
in the I G Atlas, 47 E 3 

V. 146, Z. 21 From Parwdn toe proceeded to Eahami'ud 

Kahmai d lies north-west of Kabul in a valley not far from the Dan- 
danshikan Pass (Erskine, Memoirs of Babur, 199 note; Ibid, H B H II. 
884) Kahmard is marked oh Holdich’s Map to the Gates of India Par wan 
lies eight miles north of Chankar Kahmard is 6600 feet above sea-level 
(Wood, Journey, Ed Yule, 132) 

V. 165, Z 8 from foot. {Muizzurd-dln MvJiammad Sam\ marched 

from Peshawar on Thut sday, the 26th of the 
said month [Bab% I, 602 E). 

This date is given only in the Tat ITch-i-Alfi As the J ulian correspond- 
ence of the Hisabi date, 9th November 1206 A. C was a Wednesday, the 
25tb must be the Biiyyat or Etlah date 

V 166, Z 2 from foot The fort of Kdhoar [was taJcen by *Alau-d-din]. 

This ‘ Kalwar ’ [Kalor or Galor] is really Jalor The real name of the 
Raja was neither ‘Kathar Deo’ nor ‘Nahr Deo’, but ‘Kanhar Deva’ or 
‘Kanhad Deva ’ He was a Chauhan of the Sonigara branch of that tnbe. 
‘ Kanhad ’ is one of the vernacular forms of ‘ Krishna ’ The compiler of the 
Tat tlh i-Alfi may have heard this story of Gulbihisht from some Rajput 
bard or Bhat in attendance on Akbar. P. has copied it from the Alfi (I* 
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118, 1. 4 f. f.) and Haiji Dabir has also got it. (Z. W. 788, 1. 21). It is not 
quite correct to say (as in the Footnote) that “ Barani does not record 
these events.” He does mention Siwana as well as Jalor in the list of 
‘Alau-d-din’s conquests which is given in the T, F. (323, 1. 14). 

V. 175, 1. 6. J^Jie place teas held by Bai Su7'jan who had bought it of 
Hijjaz Khan, a servant of Salim Khan {Islam Shah). 

B. calls the slave or servant Sangram. (II. 31, 1. 7; Tr. 25). Abul Fazl 
speaks of him as Jajhar Khan (A. N. II. 87=Tr. 133), and Nizamu-d-din 
as Hajji Khan. (260 infra), 

V. 178, 1. 17. Khwaja Muqim Hai'awi was raised to the office of 

diwan of the household [of Babin']. 

Here Nizamu-d-din Ahmad’s father is said to have been “ Diwan-i- 
Buyutat” under Babur, Dowson renders the phrase as above. Mr. Beveridge 
translates “ Mir-i-Buyutat ” as ‘ Barrack-master’ at A. N. Tr. I. 496, but at 
page 638 of the same volume, his rendering of the identical expression is 
‘Officer in charge of buildings’, while it is ‘ Master of Works’ and ‘ Director 
of Buildings’ in bis Translation of the T. J. (I. 22, 45 and II. 61). Mr. 
Irvine, whose opinion on all such questions is worthy of respect states 
that the “ Buyiitati belonged to the Khan Saman's or Lord Steward’s 
Department, had charge of the Crown buildings and Government town 

lands {Naziil), kept the Lord Steward’s account, took possession of 

confiscated property and escheats and was collector of the Jizya or poll- 
ta.\-.” (J. E. A. S. 1910, p. 960). 

V. 179, 1. 7 from foot. He [Nizamu-d-dln] accomplished 1200 miles by 

forced marches. The WakVat-i-Mushtahi says 
that the pai'ty completed the distance of 600 Kos 
in twelves days, i. e. at the rate of 100 miles o 
day. 

The /fos meant is not the pucca kos of two miles, but the short one of 
Ij miles. Nizamu-d-diii’s march was from Ahmadabad to Lahore. The 
distance between these two places by the not very direct Rajputana Rail- 
way route is about 850 miles. Dehli is about 550 miles by rail from 
Ahmadabad and Lahore is about 300 miles from Debit. An avei-age of 
seventy miles a day for picked camels would not be very extraordinary. 
Lahore is in Lat. Sl^-SS^ N., Long. 74°-16' B. Ahmadabad in Lat, 23°5' 
N., Long. 72°-35' E., which is a map distance of about 630 miles only and 
a road distance of about 840. 

V. 180, Z. 19, ['Abid Khan] went before J ahanglr only in two sheets, one 
wrapped round his icaist and the other round his head, 
as if prepared for burial, accompanied by several 
Takiya Mughals. 

" Takiya Mughals” has no meaning, and the reading is founded on 
a misconstruction of the author’s words. Tiie statement is really derived 
from the Maasiru-l-Umara, but what is said there is th^"*^ jl 
JL« I (S 4.' IL IjJiU 31 (I.^ ^ 
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V. 186, 1, a 


'* He withdrew from worldly affairs and presented himself at the Conrt 
of Jahangir, with a body of Mughals, wearing only a cap [v*^] on the 
head and with a shrond [wrapped round the body, instead of a tnfban and 
the cnstomary garments].” The Taqta was a sknll-eap worn under or in 
stead of the turban and the purpose of donning this extraordinary garb 
was to proclaim his state of utter despair and determination to die rather 
than submit to such injustice or indignity This appears to have been a 
not uncommon practice and we are told elsewhere in the Maastr and by 
‘A-bid Khan’s father Nizamn-d-din Ahmad also, that during the Bengal 
discontents in 989 H , the follower of Baba Kian Qaqshal shaved off the 
hair of their heads, put on ‘ high [Mughal] caps ’ ijy* and roamed 
abotit the city of Gaur (M. U. I 892, 1 8, T A 354, 1, 7=4i5 tnf)'a and 
note , B II 280, last line , Tr, Lowe, II. 288) , vtde also my note on Vol. 
m. 285,1 16) 

V 180, 1. 4 from foot Muhammad Sharif [the son4n-law of 'Jhid 

Khan] was afterwards appointed hajib {chatn- 
herlain) of Eaidarabad 

‘ Hajib ’ has many meanings and it is used here not for a ‘ Chamber- 
lain but for a confidential agent, envoy, diplomatic representative or 
minister resident at the Court of a feudatory or independent prince. 
The ‘ strong fortress’ of which Muhammad Sharif was appointed gover- 
nor was that of Anki-Tanki (M U 1. 664, 1 6). 

V 186, 1 18 The h'eadth of Hindustan from Kashmir to the hills of 

Bariijh {Bi oach) is 800 Kos Ilahi , the breadth 
f)'om the hills of Kamaun to the boi'ders of the DeTchin 
amounts to 1000 Hahi Kos Its length from Hindu Koh 
to . Orissa, from loest to east, is 16S0 kos , At the 
present time, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and 
upon each town there are dependent 200, 600, 1000 or 1600 
villages The whole yields a revenue of 640 Krors . 
Muradi tankas 

Here ‘ breadth ’ is used for what we call ‘ length ’ and vice versa, 
The figures are themselves gratuitous conjectures and of little or no scienti- 
fic value The Tlahi Kos of 5000 gaz of 41 fingers each has been reckoned 
at about 2i miles (EUiot, Races, II 177-8, 194, Yule, Hob Job s v) 800 
Haht Kos would be therefore equal to, at least, 2000 miles, 1000 Hdhi 
kos to 2500 miles and 1680 legal kos to, at least, 2100 miles The exaggera- 
tion here is obvious, when it is remembered that the total length of IndiA 
(from Peshawar to Gape Comoi'tn) is only 1900 miles and the maximum 
breadth about 1600 miles 

The number of villages is also absurdly over-estimated Each town 
IS said to have had 10 J, 500, 1000 or 1600 villages dependent upon it Even 
if we take the second of these figures as the mean and leave out the drop- 
sical number 1500, (as it does not oeenr oh Some manuscripts), the average 
total for 'Akbar’s Empire would be 1,600,000 This is incredible, afe the 
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V. 198, 1 19. 


•.*<1 (197, 1 3). *A person tookhjB station 

on the road [along which the Emperor was passing], like one suing for 
jtistice’ The writer IS alluding to or the custom of* Crying 

Dohai’ or proclaiming one’s grievance publicly and vociferously demand- 
ing its redress—* Complaint by Outcry,*— as it is called by the old English 
travellers in India (Hobson Jobson, s. v. Hoai). It is stated by a panegyrist 
of Sikandar Lody that “ if any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice when ho was out riding, ho immediately demanded who the peti- 
tioner was, on which the officials in attendance would take him by the band 
and do their best to give him satisfaction ” (Tarlhh t-Daudt an B. D IV 
448) ‘Abbas Khan also states that when Shir Shah was besieging Eaisin, 
“ the widows of the chief men of Chanderi waited for him on the roadside, 
and cried out for justice” against Puran Mai, who had "slam their 
husbands and enslaved their daughters ”, threatening to " accuse him 
hereafter on the Day of Eesurrection, if he did not redress their wrongs”. 
{Tarlhh t-Shir Shahi, Ibid, 401-2) 

Abul Pazl’s account is that the person who sought redress, was an 
old woman whose son had been taken prisoner and she gave the infor- 
mation in the hope of obtaining his release (A N. I 136=Tr. I 309) 
and Gulbadan also calls her Jjy ' a woman ’. (H. N 89=Tr 132) 
y, 194 , 1 7 from foot [Bicmai/un] repaired with 600 men to this place 

[Ghdmpdner] 

The text has (197, 1 8 f.f) i e three hundred and it is correct. 
(A. N I l37=Tr. I. 312). B. cites a contemporary chronogram which 
shows that the exact date of the capture of Champanerwas 9tbSafar942 
H The curious thing about this * Tarifch ’ is that the words y ^ ** 

indicate not only the year, as in other chronograms, (60 +6 + 300+5 +200+ 
90+ 80+201+2+ 6 +4=942), but the day and month also. (Text, L 347) 
y 197 , 1 13 Ghazanfar who was one of his [‘Asian’s] companions and 
foster-brother of Kasim Khan 

According to the text (198, 1. 2 id.), be was the foster-brother of the 
Mirza CAskan), himself and the real brother of Mahdi Qasim Khan, which 
IS correct See also B n 125, 1 =129 , lAn, Tr 1. 320 note. Abu-1-Pa?l says 
Ghazanfar was a servant of Mirza Yadgar Nasir and deserted with 300 
horse to Bahadur. (A N. I 143, Tr 320). Dowson renders the words which 
Ghazanfar uttered softo voce, as " So thou art, but not for thyself ” But 
in the Text, they are given as which really mean. “ So 

thou mayst be, but thou art not ths^elf ”, * e. Thou art not m thy senses, 
thou art drunk. 

y 198, ? 19 Mirza 'Ashart made a show of fighting 

(199,1 3). “Mirza Askan struggled like an animal 
which 18 being slaughtered, made some desperate and unavailing efforts 
or convulsive movements like those of an animal under the knife of the 
butcher” The phrase is used in this sense in the Maasir-i-2lamglri 
(Text, 268, 1 2 f f , 299, 1 3 f^ f ) Mr. |fvine says it is used for a feeble and 
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V. 199, 1. 7 from foot. 

purposeless attaclc or defence which' is not carried home, (A. I. M. 239). 

V. 198, 1. 25. But before Mirza 'AsTiari retreated from Ahmaddbdd, 
the newsicriters and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor [hjfor motion about * AsJearfs hostUe designs]. 

The words in the text are 0^^ ) 013*- (199, 1. 16). 

A 3^ according to Eichardson, is " a person who malces His 
words suit his purpose, a deceiver, cheat or knave.” The author 'means that 
they were backbiters and calumniators. are not ‘ reporters’, but 

persons who are waiting or watching for an opportunity of maldng mis- 
chief, strife-mongers, seekers of occasions for creating dissensions, adven- 
turers who find their cue in fishing in troubled waters. The word for 
‘reporter’ is Nizamu-d-din writes as a partisan of ‘Askari. His 

father had been ‘Askari’s Vazir, 

V. 199, 1. 5. It is said that Kaian Beg had built for himself a Chinese 
house of great elegance. 

iy <4- flcT I (199, 1. 6 f. f.). Dowson suggests that this 

‘ Chinese house ’ was so called because it was built of enamelled tiles. 
(VIII. xxvii). But it was, more probably, a fine collection of old porcelain 
vases, jars, etc. The taste for collecting these works of art is of very long 
standing in the East. Baihaqi says that tSj ^ ^ hundred 

vessels of Old Chinese and Eaghfuri porcelain” were among the presents 
sent by Sultan Mas‘ud of Ghazna to the Khallf. (Text, 516, last line). 
Barbosa says of the wealthy Moor merchants of Reynel, [Eander near Surat], 
that in their “ well-kept and well-furnished ” houses, they have many 
shelves, all round the front room, which are filled with fair and rich por- 
celain of new styles”, (Tr. Dames. 1, 147-8). Jahangir also frequently uses 
^ 5 ^for Chinaware or Chinese porcelain. (T. J. Text. 100, 1. 3 f.f. ; 
168, 1. 17 ; 187, 1. 7 f. f.). ^V’e are told in the Madsir-i‘7ilamgiri also that 
in 1088 H., Muhsin Khan was appointed ‘ Darogha ’ or Curator of the 
Ghini Khana, i.e. of the Imperial Collection of China which successive 
Great Mughals had assiduously brought together. 

V. 199, 1. 14. When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, he sent away Muham- 
mad Zaman Mirza to Hind, in order that there might be 
no difficulty about him. 

But what the text says is O Jl*- ^ (199, last line), '* that Having 
gone there (to Hindustan), he might throw affairs into confusion or create 
disturbances ”. And this must be the real meaning, as. we are told imme- 
diately below, that he actually did so and attempted to seize Labor in 
Kamran’s absence (cf. also B. I. 348 ; Tr. 456). Dowson seems to have read 
•sj 1-^' instead of O • •*'1. Abu-1-Fazl says that Muhammad Zaman “ went to 
Labor to stir up a commotion there.” (A. N. 1. 132=Tr. 303). 

V. 199, 1. 7 from foot. The Emperor [Humayun] marched against 

him [Shir Ehan] on the 14th Safar 942 H. 

The year is wrongly stated. It was 944 H. (F. 1. 216, 1.20). The 
siege of Chunar began very soon after Humayim’s arrival there on the. 
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14th Sh'aban 944 (See note on Vol V, 1 139 ante) Hnmayun took Cham- 
panbr on 9th ^afar 942 H. (Se6 note oh V 194, 1 7 ante) 

V. 201, 1. 6 from f6ot The Bmperor [IJimayim] changed the 

name of the city of Qaur to Jannatabad. 

All theTimurlan chroniclers make this statement and Prof. Qanungo 
repeats it (Shor Sbah, 178), but it does not appear to be correct, as the 
name, Jannatabad appears on the coins of Sultan Ghiyasn-d-dm ‘Azam 
Shah of Bengal, who ruled from 792 to 799 H (1389-1396 A C ) (H N 
Wright, I M C. IT p 166 ; Thomas, C P K D 153) But it may bo said 
that neither Hnmayun, who ordered Gaur to be called Jannatabad, nor any 
of bis historians know or could have known anything about the coins of 
‘Azam Shah oi the new name which he had given to his capital Pinshta 
states that Humayun altered the name ila-l because ‘ Gaur ’ 

means ‘ grave ’ and had unpleasant or iJl-oraened associations with death 
and burial (I 217, 1 7) But this explanation is not found anywhere else 
and seems to be a gloss oi conjecture of his own The real explanation is 
that he liked the climate so much that he gave himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation and thought it was a ‘ paradise ’ (Jauhar, Tr. p 13 , A. N I 
7.53==Tr 335) 

V 201, last line Be [Hindal] killed Shaikh Bahlol, one of the great 
Shaikhs of the time and leai ned in theology 
jl^l (Jap| ^ y -T (Text, 200, last 

line) “ Who vas one of the great Shaikhs of his time and distinguished 
for his knowledge of [thethaumaturgical science which is founded on] the 
invocation of the [mysterious] Names of the Supreme Being.’' 

Herklots says of this art that it enables one to command the presence 
of genie and demons, to cast out evil spirits, to cause the death of an 
enemy, to obtain victory in battle etc He devotes to its exposition four 
chapters, which fill fifty-three pages in the translation of the ‘ Qanoon-i- 
Isiam,’ Second Edition, 201-253 , Ed Crooke, 218-273 See al?o B (I 338, 
392), who uses the same phrase, which Ranking renders as ‘ Invocation of 
the mighty names ’ (Tr 446, 459 Notes nnd 604) Mirza Haidar bbServes 
that this ‘ Shaikh Pul ’, as he calls him, taught Humayun to look upon 
incantations and sorcery as the surest means of attaining his objects. He 
deplores the fact that Humayun who had a passion for magic and con- 
juration had become his disciple {Tarikh-t-Bashidt Tr 899) Abu-l-Eazl 
also states that the Shaikh was held in reverence by Humayun, only 
because the latter was mclined towards magic (A N II 89, Tr 136) 

The name of the Shaikh is Written as ‘ Phul ’ also, but B (I 350 , Tr I. 
459) and Aba-1-Fa?l (A. N I l64-6=Tr L 337-8) call him ‘Buhlnl.' 
Erskine speaks of him as ‘Bhnl’ or /Bnhlul’ (H B H , II 162) He was the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and claimed to ben descendant 
of Shaikh Faridu-d-din ‘Attar. His tombus at Bayana. (Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary,* Ed 1894, p. 265), The date given for the event, 
948'H, on 1. 3 f. f.,;is wrong. It should be 946, 
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V. 205, I 20. J was in hopes he had perished, hut he has got off. 

This is not a ^anslation, but a loose paraphrase. What Shir Sha'h 
said -aljl (202, 1. 5 f,f.). “ Our object was Checkmate, 

but it has tamed ont to be only a stalemate,” It is stated in the Ghiydsu- 
l-lnghatihat when a player at chess loses.all his pieces except the King, 
it is called or half a 'Checkmated. 

V. 205, 'footnote 3. His [Blirsd Haida7’’s] advice wasihat the princes 

should occupy and fo^'tify the hills between Sh'hind 
and Sdrang, while he subdued Kashmir {Akbar 
Kama, I, p. 205). 

Abu-l-Fazl’s ‘ Sarang ’ is the name of a' person, not of a place. Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat himself explains that ‘ Sirang ’ was “oneof the Sultans of 
the slopes of the hills of Hind'” (T. E, Tr. 483), and the editor 

rightly suggests that the reference is to Saltan Sarang Gakkhar. {lb. 479- 
80 Note). See also A. N. (Tr. 1. 357 Note) and 278 infra. Sultan Sarang 
Gakkhar is mentioned by Nizamu-d-din. (279 infra). He and Niamatulla 
say that Sarang was flayed alive by ShTr Shah. (114 ante). The Tdrikh-i- 
Daudi (E. D. IV. 493) ascribes that act of barbarity to Islam Shah. 

V. 206, 1. S from foot. Mirza Askari then crossed the Sind and went 

to the town of Patar. 

“ Pat ” or “ Patar ” was'the most productive Mahal in Sarkar Siwis- 
tan (Sehwan) in the days of Akbar. {'Ain, Tr. II. 340). It is said here 
to have been 50 kos from Lhhari (Rohri). It is now called ‘ Old Pat ’ or 
' Pat-i-Kuhna’ and isn ruined village in the Kakar pargaHa of Larkharia 
district, (Haig, I.D,C; 91), about forty miles north of Sehwan, and ten' fcos, 
that is, fifteen or twenty miles; west of the Lidns, {Humayun Nama, Tr. 
149 'Note). 

V.'207, 1. 19. The Emperor now'forbade himlHinddl] to go to Kandahar 
and directed him to return to ‘Luhai'i. 

Axij A j\ Ij JU’«* \}j» ci I j 

(203, 1. 3‘f. f,). “And His 'Majesty [Humayun] having forbidden Mirza 
Hindal to go to Qandahar, himself went for' the second time to the town 
of Luhari.” Abn-l-Pazl tells us that some time after the marriage, “the 
territory of Bhakkar {i. e. Eohrl) was the place of residence ” of the Em- 
peror and Hamida'Banu Begam. (I. 174=*Tr. I. 364). It was Humayun 
himself who returned to Luhri, not his brother. 

V. '211,'footn'ate. Removing from thence.. he proceeded by Dlwa- 

rdioal and Wasilpur thence to Pahliidi and 

afterwards mader three more marches to the tank of 
Juki. 

‘‘Diwarawal” is the ‘‘DCrawal’, “ Wasilpur ’’-the ‘Birsilpur’ and 
“ Pahludi”; the ‘Phalodi’ of Constable’s Atlas, 'PI. 26, 27. 'They are all 
mentioned also in' the '3?n, (Tr. II. 278,* 277, 276). ‘ Derawal ’ is' wrongly 
written there aS< Dewadaf ’i>The ‘ Tank of Juki ’ is called hi the 

Al’Nl test, It'means ‘ pool, pond or lake of the Jogi’ sind is now knotrn as 





V. 217,]. 19. 


ko 

‘ Jogi Talao 

V 214, Z, 19. The Etiiporor under spiritual guidance, , ^avetoihe 
child the name of J alalu-d-din Muhammad ATcbar. 

Nizamu-d-din is referring to a dream of Homayun’s, in whicli he is 
said to have been comriiandeil by the Shaikh A^imad-i-Jam Zhanda Pil or 
a Voice from the Spiritual World to give the prince about to bo bom the 
name of Jalalu-d-din Ho refers to the matter again at p. 408 mfra, q, v 
Note The story is told by HumayQn’s sister, the Princess Gulbadan also. 
{Humdyiin Nairn, Test 46, Tr 146). According to her, Humayun saw this 
vision or dreamt the dream at Labor and after the defeat at Qananj. 
{Tbid, 68, Tr.l68). Abu-1-Pazl also tells the tale and gives the precise date 
of the vision as4tli Eab'i I 947 H (A.N I 13, Tr 1. 42) ‘Arif Qandahan, 
another contemporary writer, whose work has not been published, also 
tells the story and gives the same date (A N. Tr. I. Errata and Addenda, 
p 111 ). The battle near Qanauj took place on 10th Muharram 947 H and 
Humayun and his brothers and amirs met in council at Labor on the 1st 
of Eab'i I (A N I l68-=Tr 356). Shaikh Ahmad*i-Jam was the ancestor 
of Akbar’s mother, Hamida Banu 

V. 215 , 1 9, The perfidious Mirzd ‘AsTcari .sent forward Hawaii 
Uzbek to watch his movements. 

The name of this man is written in a multiplicity of ways, * Jawani,’ 
‘Jin’, Jiwi\ ‘Ohupi’, ‘Juki ’etc. He is called Jai Bahadur herem the 
A. N (L 190=Tr. 391). Mr Beveridge thinks it may bo 'Ohiih ’ (or Chob) 
Bahadur,” because Abu-1-Pazl states that Humayun afterwards ordered 
the honorary title of ‘ Chuh’ to be subjoined to the names of all those who 
had been in attendance upon him in his wandenngs thrpugh the ‘ Choi’ 
or desert (A. N Tr 1. 414 Note) A * Nazr Shaikh Choli ’ is mentioned at 
240, 241 inf) a, The name of Shaikh Yusuf Chuli also occurs m Abu-l-Pazl’s 
list of Humayun’s fellow-sufferers in his perilous journey to Persia. (A’, 
N. I 223 , Tr. I 450), B.says that the messenger was an Uzbek named ‘Chuli 
Bahadur’ (I. 442, Tr. I 668), though ‘Juki ’ is given as a variant in the 
B I text But Jauhar says that when Humayun asked him what his name 
was, he said it was 'Jut/ Bahadur Uzbeq ’ (Tr Stewart). The ‘Chuli ’ theory 
Or explanation seems to be thus invalidated, as ‘ Jay’, ‘Juy ’ or ‘ Juwi’ is 
stated to have been his original name and not a sobriquet subsequently 
acquired or conferred. ‘Jai’ does appear to have beema name and a ‘ Jai ’ 
Tawacbi Bashi is mentioned in the A. N. (HI 8E=Tr 42, 307=Tr. 463 
and 458 Note) 

V. 217, 1. 19, AJ/mad /Sultan advised Eis Majesty to proceed to Irak 
by way of Tabas Kilakt. 

Eor ' Tabas-Gilaki ’, see my note on Vol. 11,193,1.14 It lay on the 
road from Sistan to Qazvin which was, in Humajrun’s time, the capital of 
Persia (A N. Tr 1. 416 Note). ‘ Pulak-i-Surliq’ (218, L 18), to which Shah 
Tahmasp had removed his camp, must be ‘ EiwZaq ’ (camping-ground) or 
* rqiZan’ (OTiumer quarters) of Surliq ‘ Surliq’ must have been near ftc 
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modern Su]_^niya, as Abu-1-Fazl states that Talimasp prooeeHed towards 
Sultaniya and Snrliq with the intention of going into summer-quarters 
there. (A. N. I. 215=Tr. L 436). F. speaks of it as between 

Abhar and Sultaniya (I. 237, 1. 15) and in Stewart’s Translation of 
Jauhar, it is called ‘ the fountain of Savuk Belak (1st Ed. p. 62). B. has 
or (I. 444, Tr. 1. 569 and note), 

y. 220, I- 3. Mirza Kamran sent Mahd ^Ali ETidnzdda-i-begam to 
Kandahar. 

IJb ^ (210, 1. 9 f.f.). Mahd 'Alia, 

‘ Exalted Cradle, Couch or Litter,’ is a title of respect prefixed to the names 
of Princesses and Royal ladies. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of Hamida Banu — Ak- 
bar’s mother — as Hazrat or Mahd 'Alia. (A. N. 1. 19=Tr. I. 57). A sister 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi is frequently mentioned in Persian litera- 
ture as the ‘ Mahd-i-Chigal.’ The sister of Sultan Sinjar the Seljuq who 
was the mother of Bahram Shah Ghaznavi was similarly entitled Mahd- 
i-'Irdg. (T.N. Text, 23,1. 6=E. D.II. 279). Mu'atamad Khan speaks of the 
Empress Nur Jahan as ‘ Mahd ‘Alia Nur Jahan, Badishah Begara’. {Iqbal 
Ndma, Text, .57, 1. 1). Salima Sultan Begam is also styled ‘ Mahd 'Alia' 
in the T. A. (246, 1. 3 f. f.). Khanzada Begam [not ‘ Khanzada-z-begam’] 
was the elder sister of Babur and the aunt of Humayim. 
y. 221, 1 . 8. JSufi Wali Sultan Kaddmii. 

.>^1 in the lithograph (211,1. 9), but the correct form of the sobriquet 
seems to be ‘ Rumlu’. Abu-1-Pazl speaks of him as ‘ Sufi Wali Sultan, de- 
scendant of the Sufis, Khalifa of the BtimlM (I. 219=Tr. 1.442), and else- 
where as Wali Khalifa-i-<Sft«7?i?«. (II. 78-79=Tr. 11.119-120). P. calls him 
Sufi Wali Sultan Shdmlu. (I. 237, 21). ‘Rumlu’ signifies ‘ of, coming 
from or belonging to Rum ’, i. e. Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia. Similarly, 

‘ Shamlu ’ means ‘ belonging to Sham ’ or Syria. These tribes are said to 
have been brought and settled in Persia by Timur and were among the 
eight who called Shah Ismail to power. So also ‘Taklu’, ‘Istajlii’, 

‘ Aq-quinlu,’ ‘ Qara-quinlu ’ etc. 

y. 222, 1. 1 from foot. The victory was accomplished on the 10th of 

Eamazdn 953 H Some place the event in 

the year 952, but God knows the ti'ufh. 

The weight of authority is decidedly in favour of 952, Abu-1-Pazl 
gives Wednesday, 12fch Ramazan 952 H. (A, N. I. 244; Tr. 1. 480). Gulba- 
dan, who was in Kabul at the time, explicitly states that Huraayun 
entered the Bala Hisar of Kabul, when five hours had passed of the 
night of 12th Ramazan 952. (H. N. 75; Tr. 177). The Tdrikh-i-Ibrdhimi, 
another contemporary chronicle, gives 11 th Ramazan, 952, (E. D. IV, 217), 
Bayazid Biyat (J.A.S.B. LXVIL (1898), p. 299), F. (I. 238, 1. 3) and E, 
(1. 449; Tr. 579), have 10th Ramazan 952 H. The 10th or llth appears to 
have been the date of Kamran’s flightand virtual surrender of the fortress. 
But Humaydn who was a confirmed believer and supposed proficient in 
Horary Astrology would - not- enter the citadel- and .takeipossession na'3 
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Vi 229, 1 16 


the arrival of the auapfoidoa momeot, which"ig recorded precisely fay his 
half-sisber. 

12th Bamazan 952 H.=17th Noveriiber 1645 was -a Taesday, bat at 
the Muljammadah night began at eilnset, the Week-day is given correctly 
by Abu-l-Fazl. Firishta and B, give the contemporary chronogram for 
the event thus ^ which yields 952. The numisma- 

tic evidence settles the question m favour of 962 H. Skahrukhs struck 
by Humayun in Kabul in 952 and 953 are known (^Whltehead, Punjab 
Museum Catalogue ^of Mughal Coins, 11. Nos 63-54). 

V. 226, 1. 5. But Maham Anka . put herself fortmrd und held him 
[PrfTice Aklar] towards the enemy (* e the garrison) 

This IS putting the wrong sideforemost. uV, 'j W 

^ “ Mahfim Apaga put herself m front and held (kept] -her sel/" 
towards the enemy ” She did not hold the child “ toward the enemy, or 
the garrison, but herself ” She exposed her own person, not the phild’s 
Jauhar’s account is that Akbar was not really exposed at all, but Kamran 
only threatened to do so (Tr Stewart, Ed. 1832, p 87). Abu-l-Pazl’s silence 
in ^gard to this detail has to be noted, but Budauni corroborates the T 
A, He states that she (>5 j' h, >L ^ ^ :>ji) ** made herself (her own 

body] a shield [for him] against the arrows of calamity ” He also quotes a 
couplet, which purports to say that “Even if the sword of the world 3esps 
from its sheath, It cannot sever a vein without Divine permission.'' (I. 
450, 1 7=1 Tr 580) Mr Vincent Smith accepts Nizartm-d-din's statement 
and “ sees no reason to doubt the fact ” (Akbar, 24 note), but when he 
says that Mflham “ held Akbar up towards the garrison", he is misled by 
Dowson 

Kamran did not " make his way out " of the fort ‘ barefoot, ' as is 
stated on 1 1 f. f He ran away ‘ hot-foot ’ and m a hurry, “ putting his 
best leg foremost The phrase used is (214, 1 13), 

He saved his life by stiiTing his legs It occurs again on 1. 11, p 211, and 
IS rendered by Dowson himself by * made their escape m hot haste ’ (239) 
V. 227, I 2 Edmran then called out in the Turki language, 'jT.'have 
Tailed your father. Baba KashJca ’ Bdji Muhammad 
when he heard this, retreated 

The real meaning is very different “ Have I killed your father that 
you are thirsting for my blood and pursuing me so relentlessly? 
Muhammad felt the justice of the taunt. Baba Qashqa was put to 'death 
several years afterwards by the orders of Humayun. 

V. 229, L "16, Kamran begged forgiveness for Manus Beg 

b (215, 1 3 f. f,). The name is 

written ‘ Namiis ' by Dowson on p 226 supra, and * Manus ’ by E (I 238, 

1. 7 f f ), It is ‘Bapus ''in the Memoirs of ^yazidiBiyat (J A S.3B fl69S, 
p. 299), ‘-Babus’ in-the A. N.'(I 230,236, Tr J. 461, 468) and ‘Bapus’ 
in Gulbadan (H. N-76, 83, Tr. 177, 166) and Erskme (H B.rHTI.342) 

‘ Babna ’ is post probably right, as it is the name ota placealso, which w 
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V. 238, 1. 6 irom foot. tabaqat-i-akbabi 

sliown on the Map attached to Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, and lies about 
twenty- five miles south of Kabul. 

V. 234, 1. 12. The date of his [BindaVs] death is found in the ncords 
‘ Shahadatash ba talab shud.’ 

Nizamu-d-din is quoting the last line of a quatrain, the whole of 

which is cited by B. The words are 3' (218, 

1. 16). “ And the date of his martyrdom was searched for [or required from] 
the word Shdb-Khun That word signifies ‘ a night attack ’ and its dbjad 
value is 300+2-f60CH-6+60=95S. Abu-l-Fazl gives the identical chronogram. 
(A. N. I. 314; Tr. 585). So also B. (I. 454,']. 6 and 456, 1. 3). The exact date 
of the night-attack is given as Sunday, 21st Zi-l-q‘ad 958 H. by Abu-l- 
Fazl (A. N. I. 312=Tr. I. 482) and F. (1.240, 1. 6 f. f.). 

V. 234, 1. 8 from foot. Humdyim crossed the Indus hetuceen DinJcot 

and Nilah [5th Safar 962 A.H.—29th Decem- 
ber, 1554). 

The Lithographed Text has nothing corresponding to the date given 
in the parenthesis here. The statement itself is undoubtedly wrong and 
must be an interpolation. Kamran, whose capture was a subsequent event 
and is recorded afterwards, was blinded towards the end of 960 H. (A. N. 
I. 328 ; Tr. I. 604) and Humayun is said to have begun his march from 
Kabul for the reeonquest of Hindustan in ^M-bijja 961=November 1554 
A.O. (not 1553 as on 1. 1, p, 237 infra). (I. 340=Tr. 1. 620). The date given, 
Safar 962 H., is that of a quite different and much later event — the 
arrival of Humayun at the Indus after leaving Kabul for the reconquest 
of Hindustan. (A. N. I. 341=Tr. I. 622; F. I. 242, 1. 4). 

V. 235, 1. 12. The date of this event [the blinding of Kamran] has been 
anticipated a little. 

aM c»\. ^_| (219,1.6). “They have found the date 

of this event in the word Nishtar (a lancet).” The abjad value of ‘ Nishtar ’ 
(50+10-f300-f400-}-200) is 960, towards the end of which year the event 
occurred, Dowson’s Manuscript must have wrongly read Pishtar 
instead of Nishtar. Of, Abu-l-Fazl (A. N. 1. 328 ; Tr. I. 604), who also gives 
the chronogram as ‘Nishtar’ and says that it was found by Khwaja 
Muhammad Mumin Parankhudi; see also B. (I. 391; Tr. 504). F. gives 
another hemistich jti- as the chronogram, which also yields 

960. (I. 241, 1. 6). The date of Kamran’s death is given by Abu-1-Pazl (I. 
331=Tr. I. 608) and P. (1. 241, 1. 11), as 11th 2i-l-hijja 964. 

V. 238, 1. 6 from foot. The Afghans, 100,000 in number, were defeated, 

being inferior in courage. 

All 31 a:a y A- ^ (221, 1. 6). 

“ The Afghan army which approximately numbered 100,000 persons was 
defeated by a small number of men.” The Mughal force which routed 
them is stated to have been only about 20,000 strong, and it is again 
stated on 1. 16 f. f. to have been only one-fourth as numerous as that of 
the enemy. The error is due to Dowson having read an izafat after 
Sfi 
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i'ACAolT-r-AKBAnr 


V 244,1.20.' 

It 18 not Andak-t-mardi, but Andnlc mardil f. c ‘a few men’’ 

V. 239, Z. 11 from foot Kamhnr JXtwniia . kad taUn and plundered 

J^ayma. 

Tlioro IS no reference to ‘Bayana * in llio lithograph, 

(221,1 8f f.) “ lie began to plunder nud destroy”. Sambhnl is at a 
very great distance froili Bayann and the latter place-name has crept in by 
error. It inridfc bo a nliswriling of ^'r'* Qambar h'ad revolted m Santbhai 
itHd afterwards been besieged in Blidaun ‘ Bay.ina' is in miotbor part of 
the coutitly altogelhcr Of A N (I 353-Tr.I, 03G-7)nnd F (I 243, 1 10), 
where there is no reference to Bnyaiia.B. who wos personally ilcquainted 
With the local history of Budaun gives a much more detailed account of 
Qambar’s revolt, hut says nothing about his having plundered Bayana 
(I. 464-5 , Tr. 598-000). F says that Qambar plundered the Central Buab 
ji!p j WT b ‘-'b ■» (I 243, 1 10) Bayana is not in the Duab, 

V 240, ? 8 ShathkJult was sent to the Punjab to summon Prince 
Akbar 

The right reading is most probably, * Chuli ’ Abu-l-Fazl calls the man 
Nnzir Shaikh Chuli (I 364, Tr I. 657 and note) and so also B (I 466 ; Tr 
601X For tlte exact date of the death of Ilumayun, see my Historical 
Studies in Mughal Nuiiiismatics, pp. 264-5. It was 13th Eab'i I, not IBtb, 
as stated hero. 

V. 240, 1. 16. All the wealth of the Uindustati imild not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity 

^ThO Woi'ds in the text arc (222,1 5), which really 

mean ‘ the estimated or actual revenue accmiug to the state from all the 
territories comprised in Hindustan * 

V 242, 1 . 7 from foot The hostile forces [of Taj Khan and 'Adah] 

met near Chhatrdmau, foitij Kosfrom 2grd 
and thirty from Kanauj, 

Becte, Ohlii&raraau, which is now in Farrukhabad district and lies 
about 18 miles south-west of Fathgaih and 80 miles east of Agra (Tfi) 
Lot. 27'’-9' N., Long. 79° 32' E. (I G X 204) Constable, 28 A b 

V 242, 1 ^ froiii foot He took possession of sevei al local treasuries 

belonging to 'Adah 

JU^ (240, 1. 11) (Joes not 

iheSn bocal treasuries', but ‘otBcials appointed to manage the Khdhsa 
or Reserved Lands which were administered, not by Jcigirdars or Ijctr- 
dhrs (Fief holders Or Farmers of tli6 Revenue), but directly by the Diicdn- 
t-Wazarat, the Sovereign's Chief Revenue Minister at headquarters The 
ph^sage has been Copied by ‘Abdulla in the Tarlkh-i Daudi and is trans- 
lated thus at E. B. IV 606 “ On his way thither, he [Taj Khan] had 
seized various provincial ofiScera of ‘Adah and obtained from them what- 
ever he coUld, either in money of goods ” 

y 244, 1. 20* Stkandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, now raised the standard 
of Hhelhoti. 



y. 252, 1. 7. and footnote 3. tabaq^t-i-akbaei 
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Tiie name is <wrongly given. The Bengal ruler was known as Muhani- 
mad Khan [Gaurjya] and the correct designation is given.on the very -next 
page, where his. defeat and^death are recorded. He is called Muhammad 
Khan Sur ^by Abp-l-Pazl, who says that he w;as “ nearly connected ,with 
Shir Khan”. (I. 339; Tr. I. 618). P. calls ’him Muhammad Khan .Sur .or 
Muhammad Klian Gauriya. (1. 235, 11. 3 and 13). He styles himself Shamsu- 
d-din Muhammad Shah on his coins. (I.M.O. II. 180). 

V. 245, 1. 12. Jffemn fought icifli Muhammad Julian Gauriya ^at the 
village of Chhapargliatf a, fifteen Kosfrom^gra. 

The T,arlkli-i-Daudi states it was , eleven Kps, not iron Agra, ,but 
from --S:«Ipi..(Il. X). IV,,507).B..(I.432=Tr.,555) and P.a 235,.l. 13) ppt 
it at fifteen ;Kos from Kalpi. This latter statement is undoubtedly.the, cor- 
rect one. Thornton saj’s that ' Chuppurghatee ’ ,is in -Cawnpore .district, 
onithe route from Allahabad to Etawa, ,74 miles ,^outh-east .pf.the latjter. 
,Lat. 26°-10' N., Long. 79°-59'E. Kalpi is inLat. 26°-7' N., 'Lpng.79°-48'E. 
As, Agra is in Lat. 27°-d.O'' N., Long. ,78°-5'’ K.,it is clear that -.Chhapar- 
ghatta cannot be only fifteen ’Kos distant from it. Ghapparghatta us 
mentioned -by .Pinch. 

y. J248, '1. ,7 from .foot. Raja Jtam Ghand, Raja ^of •Nagarkot. 

So also in B. (II. 12=Tr.,II. 4),,but Abu-l;Pazl (A, N. II. 20, 1.7; Tr. 
-II. 35), -and ,P. (I. 244, 1. 19), .have Dharma Ghand, which.is .the right 
.name, as it is in accordance with the Dynastic List compiled from .local 
Hindu. soiTi’ces. (Duff, C.I.,306 uptu? Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Eep..Vpl. 
-V. 152)., A Hindi, poetical history of the Rajas of Nagarkot., written .in the 
.reign and under the patronage of this Raja and called Dharma -[Ghand 
NaiaTca after. him is extant. See my note.on Vol. III. 319, 1.13. 
y, 251, Z.,2 from foot. Khicaja Sultan ‘Ali andthe Mir Munshi and 

•the Ehanjar Beg afTardi Khan. 

^ li. t_X iS^J (246, 1. 2). “ "With Khan jar Beg, a relative 

(or son-in-law) .of Tardi Beg Khan'.” (See alsoiB. II. 14=Tr. 7 ; A.K.TI, 32 
^Tr. 62).'The-wprd must have been absent iniDowson’s Manuscript. 
•KhanjarjBeg’smame is mentioned by Jauhar. He was one of the five.men 
.who.were^ordered to blind Kamran. (Stewart’s Tr. Ed. 1832,,p. 105). The 
3Iir Munshi’s'real. name, was Muhammad Asgharfpnd .he was.nfterwards 
entitled ‘ Ashraf Khan’. (A. N. II. 30.=Tr. 48 and note). 

■'V. .252, Z.7iand footnote 3, Hemu had sent on his, artillery, ichich was 

obtained from Jfur^lcey, “ Az Mamalik 
Rum nishan mi dad” {Faizi Sirhinpli). 

Pai?i .Sirhindi’s words 0 ''^ f jl .-T do . not .mean ■ that 

“ the artillery -was obtained, from -Turkey”, -but that it -was “ so formidable 
;tbat it remindedfOueof Rum or that.’it-was made.in the style or. on the 
model of.'that of Rum.” No Indian .ruler is known to have .imported 
, cannon from Rum. Abu-1-Pazl merely jsays of Hemu’s park of-artillery 
and heavy guns at Panipat .that it was great -both , in :quality .and 
jjuantity. (II.35;Tr.JL 6S)..Elsewhere,.he states that “ there-was .nothjufi^ 
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TiBAQAl-r-AltBAIlI 


V. 2^, J. 4 


lilie it except m Tnrlfey (II 42, Tr 11 69) Nizamn-d-din ascribes to 
Rumi Khan the statement that Bahadur Shah’s artillery was Such that 
u' J** “no other potentate save the Emperor 

of Kum possessed anything like it ” (Text 196, 1. 5—191 ante) 
y. 254, 1 . 12 T7ie Royal forces pursued him [Stkandar /Stir] to 
Dlsaica 

Dowsou notes several variants without fixing the locality, bat the 
place intended is almost certamly Desuya, Which lies 26 miles north-west 
of Hoshiarpur town, Punjab (I. G XL 194) Constable, 25 A b Raverty 
contends that the correct form is ‘ Dosaya ’ j ^ and that it means ‘on 
both sides but this savours of meaning-making The name is written 
‘ Desuya ’ or ‘Deswaha’ in the Mn, (TI Tr, 316, 110) ‘Dihmm’ with 
which it IS associated by B (IL 18=Tr 10) and A P is the old name of 
Nurpur near Kangra, which is about forty miles north-east of Desuya It 
is now called ‘ Dhaner’. ‘ Chamyari’ which is said by B, to have been the 
site of Khizr Khwaja Khan’s discomfiture still exists near Ajnala in 
Amritsar, about 35 miles north-east of Lahore 

V 256, 1 . 16 Khan Khanan teas married to Sultan Begam, daughter 

of Mirza Nuru-d-din, toho teas the son of the sister of 
the late Emperoi' Humdyun 

The actual name of the lady, which was Salima, has been left out m 
the translation, though it is given m the Lithograph (246, 1. 4 f. f ) She 
was the daughter of Humayun’s sister and was married to Akbar himself 
after the assassination of Bairam Khan The statement that her father 
was the " son of the sister of Humayun ’’ is founded on a misconstruction 
of the text (246, 1 3 f f ) iSer mother was a sister of Humayun. Her 
father, Mirza Nuru-d-din was a Naqshbandi Sayyid of Ohaghanian 
(A. N II 64^Tr 97, Gulbadan, H N Tr 176, Tin, Tr I 309, 618) 

V 257, I, 7 Infatuation of Khan Zaman for one of the royal troopers 

The man had been one of the Qiirchts ot_t'hQ Emperm' Humayun, 
whose after-death title is J annat-ashiyam. 

c-Ajj f Ua^l (247, 1 7) “ The Qhr was the collective name of the flags and 
ensigns displayed, along with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the audience-hall and at the entrance to the Emperor’s encampment or 
carried before him on elephants The men who carried these things 
wore called Qurchis and they were under the orders of a responsible 
officer called the Qiiriegi See 3m, Tr I. 109110” (Irvine, A X M. 61, 
205). 

V. 258 , 1 4 Hts temper now became so arrogant and perverted, lhat for 
some days, he would hot come out of his house. 

jl J J J *^-7 ji j\ J (241, 1 16). 
“His constitution {i e health, physical temperament) having become 
disordered (lit diverged from the path of equability), he did not come out 
of his house for some days’’ Ho was lU. It was his body which was suffer- 
ing from some disease, not his mmd or his temper. A. P. (II, 86—11. 131) 
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Bi6 V, 266, 1.9, 

263, 1, 16, And the meesengcrs [of Jiairam Khan]3cere eentthack 

Tlio toxtiiae a negative and •it is con col. The messengers could not 
oBtain leavo'lo return (251, ]. 6) The A. IN )6aybthot 

they were not allowed to leave the Court (96, Tr. 196) and so also B (II 
37;Tr.81). 

V. 264, 1.18, JTusrtin "Khan, 'hie Barrntn^s tieier's son and his son in- 
law Mahdt Kasim Khan 

t)l>- {*-!» iA*- Dr*’ (261, 1. 7 f f) '‘Husam Khan 

who was the sister’s son and also tho'son-m-law of MahdiiQawm Khan”, 
Tins Husain Khan was Budauni’s admired Husain Khan Tukriya -Hciwas 
themophew o£ Mahdi 'Qasim, but neither he nor his’Unclc was lolatod to 
Bairam.diusum Quli Bog or Khan, the sister’s son of Bairam, was a differ- 
ontundividual and hois mentioned separately on the preceding line. (Bloch- 
-mann, Ain, Tr I 872, 329 j. See also B (II 88 , Tr. 38-48— Tr. 31 and85— 
Tr. 86) Wall Bog 2u-l-Qadr, Husain QuWs (not Husam Khan 3}ulcnija[s) 
iathor had 'married Bairam’s sister 

V. 264, f 9 from foot Abul M'aah attempted to overtake Jhs Majesty. 

A. ij a' .jIj- JUl jvi *U. (251, 1. 2f. f ). 

“ Among those men, Shdh Abu l-M'aali wanted to salute [lit embrace], Has 
Majesty from his ownJiorse’s back, t e without dismounting”. 

This was a gross breach of Court etiquette, an actof presumption and 
impertinenco which was instantly, punished with imprisonment lAbu-l-Paifl 
sa'ys'that " that headstrong aud disrespectful one offered the Komishion 
horseback,” Jt*/ a, ,^,1 (n, i03, 1 11 , llr.'II. 166 

note) IBabur isays that on one occasioniho and his cousin Mirza Muzaffar 
l^usain'saw each 'other ’without dismounting '^'*1*, iSal j- j-.(iB. N. Tr 
297). The rule was that when an inferior met a superior out riding, 'the 
inferior made hia Kurntsh aftoi ,dismountmg 'Abu-1-Pazl states -that 
'Humayun.'on a certain occasion, conferred upon his brother HindaHomo 
extraordinary favours and one of them was the pnvilego of paying hie 
respects on horseback. (A N {L27B=Tr I.B27) He lias,talcon the statement 
'from d^auhar who states that when Hindal, on scorn g!Humayun^for> off, 
'wanted to ^alight from his horse, the (Emperor, as, a marlo of Special con- 
descension, nskodhimito keep hisisoat'CTr Stewart, 181) Itis also said of 
Shaikh QadaiEambu that ^his ascendancy and arrogance i during Bairam 
Ehurt^siPrOtecto'rate reached such a'hen^ht, (that. ho once 'dared to'bow'to 
Akbar 'from* on'' horseback and Iho^youngOEraperorihad to put up with the 
‘ affront. j-' t/* WU- (M. II 651,-1. 2), The same 

'adthor notes the 'fact that an Amir called ‘Eaiflulla Klian was kindly given 
‘permission byiAurangzeb do makoiTus ‘^ujra’-or iKurnish ’ifrom''the 
'saddle, hut this special consideration was shown only 'because ithia person 
was suffenng from olophanlrasis. (JW. dll ,29, d,' 6 f ^fi),. See i also rtho 
'Shajratu-l-'Atrak (Tr Milos, 260) for another uiBtance. 

'V,'266, M^hen the royal 'forces reached the toion>of Dagddr and 
jproceededJto’ihe pargema of Kona, 
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TABAQ^T-f-AKBABI 


V. 278,1. la 


and an idol-temple is called ‘ Linga * and as tliere were 1000 temples [Lin- 
gas] in that lake, it came to be known by this name of ‘ Sahaslang ’ ‘ Rana- 

mand’ is due to the Persian words h having been misconstrued as a 
proper name. 

V, 269, 1 4, rfie words, ' Muhammad Bairdm ’ contain the date of Us 
murder. 

The ahjad value of fij- would be only 345 The words of the 
chronogram are given correctly in the Lithograph as Shahid Shud Muham- 
mad Bair am (258, 1. 4 f f,), which stand for 967 Of. also B. who cites the 
JBubd'tin which the words of the Tarikh are incorporated. (II 45=Tr 41) 

V 269, last line The marriage of Muhammad Baki Khan was celehrat- 

ed with a lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place 

^ tjl ^ 

(264, 1. 8) What Nizamu-d-din really says is that Muhammad 
Baqi Khan was married [to the daughter of Baqi Khan Baqlani] and that 
Muhammad Baqi was “the son of Mabam Anaga — the chaste lady whose 
intimate relations with the Emperor have been described [lit, committed 
to writmg] in the foregoing pages ” Abu-1-Fazl mentions the marriage 
of Adhara Khan— another son of Maham — to Baqi Khan Baqlani’s daughter 
in the chronicle of the 4th year of the reign. (A.N II 85=Tr 129) The 
marriage of Muhammad Baqi — Adham’s elder brother— to another daugh- 
ter of the same person is recorded by him in the annals of the 6th year 
(A N II 132— Tr 204-6). The“ lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place” was Muhammad Baqi’s mother— noi his wife. 
The mistake must be due to some fault in the Manuscript used 

V 274,1 11 He per formed the distance, one hundred and twenty Kos, 

in a day and night 

The words in the text j}j (256, 1 13) are most probably an 
error for JiJ i, e two days and nights The actual distance between 
Ajmer and Agra is about 228 miles (See A N Tr II 610 note) Abu-1- 
Fazl states that this journey was completed in less than three days and he 
records the exact date of arrival at Agra as Friday, 8th Jumadi 11, 969 A 
H. (A N. IL 158=Tr. 244) P, says the distance was traversed in three 
nights and days 

V 278, 1 10 When they came to the pargana of Sarut in the Duab. 

Dowson says this must be ‘ Saror ’ in Qanauj (see his Note in Vol 
Vni, Geographical Index, p xh), but this cannot be right The objective 
of the fugitives was Kabul, as Mun'im’s son Ghani Khan was governor 
there and they are said to have " gone over the Jumna and destroyed tiie 
bridge by which they crossed The place meant must be Sarwart, Sartcat 
or Sarot, the old name of Muzaffamagar. The village of ' Sarwat ’ still 
exists, about a mile north-east of the present town of Muzaffarnagar, which 
was founded m 1623 by Khan-i-Jahan Muzaffar BJian (Elliot, Races, 11 
130, 1. Q-. XVHL 93). The crossing of the Jumna and the destruction of 
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tabaq\t-i-ak 3 Aei Y. 285, 1. 11 from foot 


j lj»j« oUaa:! j flia;.| \^] ji »a,jUU« 

cjU jli (259, ] 2 f f) “Hazrat, t e' His Blajesty, granted to Hus am 
Quli Beg, son of Wall Beg 26-l*qadr, the relative, (cj| J) of Bairam Khan, 
who, on account of approved service, had been admitted to the order of 
nobility and made a Khan, the jagirs of Sharafu-d-din Husain ” Husain 
Quli Beg was the son of Bairam’s sister (A N. II. 196=Tr 804 , Bloch- 
mann, 2.ln, I, 329) ^J^azrai Husain Quli Beg’ is an absurdity. 

V 284, I 15. The brother of Abu-l-M'aah, who was . ... also called 
Shah Liindan 

Recfe, ‘ Shah-i-Lawandan’, which means ‘ Prince of libertines, rakes, 
debauchees, lewd men.’ Eichardson says* Lawand’ means ‘ a libertine who 
is afraid of neither God nor man ’ Lowe calls him ‘King of libertines’ 
(259, 1 2 f f , II 56) His brother, Abul M'aah also, was a profligate wretch 
and an unprincipled adventurer, who murdered fais benefactress and 
mother-in-law 

V. 285, I 2 Ee had a slave by name KoJca Fulad who at all 
times secretly did everything in his potcer to injure the 
Emperor 

It was at Sharafu-d-din ’s instigation that the slave did so ^ 

■^1 ^ iJ.J b 

(261, 1.3) “ He [Sharafu-d-din] instigated a slave of his own named Koko 
Fulad, to ho in wait (lit. ambush) in season and out of season, and do 
everything in his power to hurt the Emperor ” Abu-1-Pazl calls him jkJ 
Qutluq Fulad, the slave of Sharafu-d-din ’s fathei (A, N H 202=:Tr. 
314) His real name was probably Qutluq, and he may have been called 
‘ Koka ’ because his mother had been th’e Mirza’s nurse 
V. 285, I 11 from foot [His Majesty] mounted his royal Utter 

Dowson says in the footnote that “ the word in the original is 
and that it must be meant for the Hindi ‘ Singhasan ’, Throne ” This is 
not correct is really * Sukhdsan \ which is very different from 

* Stnghdsan ’ and it is defined by Abu-1-Fazl as * a litter, the boat of dry 
land’ (A. N II 202=Tr 315) Elsewhere, the same authority says of 
the people of Bengal, that “ they employ for land travel, the Sukhasan 
This IS a crescent-shaped litter, covered with camlet or scarlet cloth and 
the like It is conveniently adapted for sitting or lying at full length 
or sleeping during travel ” {Ain, Tr. II 122) Sukhasan is one of the 
Hindi words used by Amir Khusrav in the ‘Ashiqa ’ When Dowal Rani 
was captured somewhere near Deogiri, he writes 

Ij jjl } (Test, 142, last 

couplet) 

Elsewhere, Abu-1-Pazl states that when Mun'im Khan was wounded 
in the battle of Tukaroi, he was earned for some das^ in a Sukhasan, 
t c. litter (A N HI 130; Tr III 185 and Note) Briefly, the Singhasan 
was a throne, the Sukhasan was a * palkee ’ 
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-person 
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j’AbaqXt-i-akbabi 


V. 298, 1, G from ioof. 


quite distinct. Pauua ib in Bundelkhand Bliata or Bhatghora is the old 
name of Baghelkhaud, now Rcwa Qhazi Khan had fled to this country of 
Bhata, the Raja of which Ramchand was called upon to seize and send 
him to Court. (A. N. II, 148=Tr. 11.229). This Ramchand was Ramchand 
Baghola, the ruler of Bhata. 

Many other Musalman converts of Rajput descent took care to append 
the designation of Ihcir original clan to tlioir personal name, e. y. Hasan 
Khdn Bachgoti (B II 25=Tr 18 , T. A in E R V 682), Sulairaan Khan 
Panwar (A. N III. 136=Tr 192), Tnj Khdn Pnnwdr (A N III 140=Tr 
193,198). Shir Khan Tunicar {Maastrti-l-Umara,l 120, 163), whoseorigi- 
nal name was Nahur Khan, was governor of Qnjardt, and died m the 
fourth year of Shnh Jahnn’s I’Cign Ghdzi Khan Siii , the father of Ibra- 
him Sur [the hiother-m law of ‘Adah), had been put to death some years 
before in 962 H, by pfaidai Muhammad Chaghatai, who sent his head 
to Humayun. (B I 4G3=Ti 597, A. N 1 354=Tr.638). 

V 289» I 13. [AJobar] halted at Hawar 

The lithograph leads Narwar (263, 1 4), which is also the read- 
ing in the A N (II 222) as well as in B (II 67 , Tr. 66) and is no doubt 
coirect 

V. 290, I 6. The imperial forces pursued him as far as the country of 
'Ah on the borders of Gujarat. 

This ‘ country of ‘Ah’ compnsed two small Hindu chicfships, called 
‘All Mohan and ‘Ah Rajpur ‘All Mohan is now better known as Chhota 
Udaipur The chiefs are Chauhaus— descendants of Rawal Patsi, who took 
refuge on the hills after the sack of Champdnei by the Gujarat Sultan, 
Mahmud Begad a. Mohan is a hill fort which occupies a most advantageous 
position for commanding the passes Chhota Udaipur is shown in Con- 
stable, 27 A d. ‘All Rdjpur is 44 miles south of Ddhod or Dohad They are 
both in theRewd Kdntha Political Agency now (I G V 223 ;X. 331 See 
also 2Ltn, Tr II 261) On 1 15, ^i-I hijja 791 H. is a misprint for 971 H 

V 291 , 1 11 from foot. He [ATcbar] often rode out to Kakram, 

None of the four variants mentioned m Dowson’s footnote gives the 
right name, which is Kakralz The village of Kakrali still exists within 
the boundaries of Qabulpur, seven miles south of Agra (Eanthome’s 
art on ‘ A Forgotten City ’ in J A S. B 1904, p 276), 

The village of ‘Nagarchain’ wasm existence and known as such, even 
in the reign of Shah Jahdn, as it is stated that when the Taj Mahal was 
completed, thuty villages belonging to the Haveli of Akbarabad [Agra] 
and the pargana of * Nagar chain’, with an annual revenue of one lakh of 
rupees, were granted as an endowment for its maintenance (.Badshahnama, 
11 380,1 4,M U 1.160,1 15) 

V. 293, Z. 11. XJ poni caching the 1 tier Mar an, Mir zaSulaimanlearnt 

‘ Baran ’ in the Lith (264, 1 12) an’d also in the A N (11 238 , Tr 360) 
The Ab-i-Baian is anothei name of the better-known Kabul river, 
y 293, Z. 6 from foot On reaching J alalahad, they [the Imperial com- 
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?«aBdcj‘s] sent Mirza Kasan into the place to 
sunvnon Kamhar. 

Ijj* (264, ]. 8 from foot). ‘ Hirzii Kasan ’ is an 

imusinary entilj’. The real meaning is that the “ Mirzi [Muhammad 
Haldni] sent ?on?c ;)prsoBS [o^^] to Qanbar” Their names are not given 
here, but Abu-1-Fazl states that they were Saqi Tarnabi and ‘Arif Beg. (11. 
240 ; Tr. IT. 362). The word is used in the sense of ‘ pcr.sons ’ repeatedly 

on p. 274, 11. 18,22,24, 25 of the Text and Dowsou’s rendering there 
is ‘ messengers’. (311 infra). 

V. 296, 1. 5. Ibrahim Khan is a much greater man than 1. 

U j| (266, 1. 1). “Ibrahim Khan is much older 

[in years] than ourselves.” lie is said to have been “ like an uncle to them” 
at 302 infra. According to Abu-1-Pazl, Iskandar Khan said that Ibrahim 
Khan was their 'Aq Siqal lit, * Grey-beard i. e. the senior member of 
their family. (A. K. IT. 219; Tr, 376: Ibid. 260=Tr. 388). B. says that 
Ibrahim Khan " was senior to the others.” (11, 75, 1. 3=Tr. 76). 

V. 296, 1. 9. They icent to the toicn of Saraicar, tchich teas in the jdgir 
of Ibraldm Khan. 

B. has ‘ Sarharpur ’ (II, 75, 1. 4=Tr. 7G) and so also the A,N. (11. 
2i9=Tr. 376). ‘ Sarharpur ’ was a Mahal mSar'kar Jaunpur, 6’f(6n Ilhabad. 
{Jin, Tr. II, 164), It is ‘ Sarharpur’ in Lat. 26°-16^ N., Long. 82°-26' E. 
q. V. Vost, J.R.A.S, 1905, p. 136 Note. It lies inFaizabad district on the 
route from ‘Azaragarh to Snltanpur, 46 miles west of the former and 
32 south of the latter. B. puts it at 18 Kos’ distance from Jaunpur. (II. 23, 
1. 9.=Tr. 16). See also A. N. Tr. II. 127 Note. It cannot be ‘Sarwar ’ which 
is a vague geographical expression for the country on the other side of the 
Sar.iu. Sarw.ar is, in fact, a short form of Sarjupar. 

V. 296, L 2 from foot. They tcere obliged to shut themselves up 

in the fort of Namilcha. 

‘ Nira Kahar’ in B. (II. 75, 1.9-; Tr, 76), and ‘ Nimkha’in the A.N. (II. 
250 ; Tr. II. 377). Nimkhar is now in Sitipur district, Oude. Constable, 
28 B b. See my note on V, p. 5, 1. 12, ante. 

V. 299, Z. 8. lie [Alcbar] sent Husain Khan Khazanchi and Mahdpatar 
tcho teas an accomplished master of Hindi music. 

B. calls him ‘Slahapatra Badfarosh’,f.e. Bhat and states that he had been 
a favoured courtier of Shir Shah and Islam Shah, and was an unrivalled 
Hindi poet and musician. (II, 76, 1. 5 f, f.=Tr. 77). Abu-1-Fazl bears similar 
testimony to his gifts. (A. N, II. 264; Tr, 381). Modern research enables 
us to say that his real name was Narhari Sahai.not Mahapatar. He was a 
native of Asni in the Fathpur district of Allahabad. Akbar is said to have 
given him the village of Asni in Jag'ir and the title of JfrtZidpaZar, saying 
that other poets were ‘ gun ka patra ’, ‘ vessels of virtue ’, but that he 
was a ‘Maha patra’, ‘a great vessel of virtue’. ([Sir G.] Grierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan in J, A. S.B. 1888, Special 
Is umber, 38-39. See also Blochmann, Atn,Tx, 611 Note). But this tale 
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and the derivation of Mahapatar seems doubtful Mr Crook'e (Tribes and 
Castes, II 22) states that Mdhdpatra is the designation of one of the seven 
endogamous sub-castes among the BJidts, the others being Bharadwaja, 
Brahma, Jaga, Dasaundhi, Gajbhim, and Kehya As B also explicitly 
declares that he vi^as a Bhdt, it would appear that that ‘ Mahapatra ’ was not 
a title especially bestowed upon him by Akbar.but the by-name or sobriquet 
by which he was generally known at the Court. Akbar was an inveterate 
punster and inordinately fond of such conceits and the saying attributed 
to him may be a^eii de wots on the designation of the sub-caste to which 
Narhari Sahai belonged 

V 300, 7. 1 ^saf Khan intended to proceed to Oarha KatanTca 

Garha town lies on the right bank of the Narmada, about four miles 
south of Jabalpur Lat 23°*7^ N , Long 79° 6S' E Katanka is “Katanfif^ ”, 
22 miles north-west of Jabalpur Lat 23°-27' N, Long 79°-50'' E It is 
now a station on the G.IP Eailway European writers speak of this 
kingdom as that of Garha-Mandla 

The sobriquet of Fath Khan which has been read on 1 18 as ‘ Tibati’ 
(/-*■ IS really < 5 ^ ‘ Batani’ as in the Lith (268, 1 15) 

V 301, 1 17 ''Ah Quit Khan sent his brother to the country of Sartodr, 

Dowson’s proposed identification of ‘Sarwar’ with ‘ Sarharpur’ismore 
than questionable, as ‘ Sarwar’ is called a Wildyat, or ‘country, province or 
district ’ and Sarhaipur is only a town On p. 303, 1 1 infra, ‘Sarwar’ is 
again denominated a. Sarkdr or large terntoiial division ‘Sarwar’ is 
really ‘ Sarjupar the tract beyond the river Sarju. The river itself — the 
Sarju or Saru — is called ‘Sarwar’ at p 307 infra. Text, 271, 1 2 f f 
Sarwar included the modern district of Gorakhpur (EDI 56 note) 
Narhan (1 4 f f ) may be the place of that name m Eharid, BaUia 
district, on the north side of the Saru (B N Tr 674, 676, 677) It cannot 
be Narhan in Saran, forty miles W N W of Chupra. (Th) But there is 
a Narhi, twenty-nine miles north-east of Qhazipur and about two miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges (Thornton) 

V. 302, 7 15 It was determined that Khcin Zaman should send hts 
mother, 'Alt Khan and Ibrahim Khan his uncle to court 
The names are muddled in the translation o't»- <=- 1 j oh o'^ ^ 

■4’ ^ (269, 1 16) “ That the Khan Khanan [Mnn'im Khan] and Khwaja 
Jahan [the officials who had been sent by the Emperor to secare Khan 
Zaman’s submission] should take the mother of ‘Ah Quh Khan [* e. 
of Khan Zaman himself] and Ibrahim Khan who stood to him in the 
position of an uncle, to Court and solicit the forgiveness of his offences ” 
Cf B II 79, 1 14 =:Tr 81, A N U 260, Tr 388 

V 303, footnote Todar Mai was a native of Labor 

This statement is now Imown to be wrong, though the error is found 
in many otherwise well-informed writers Todar Mai was a Khatri and 
was bom, not at Labor, but at Laharpur in Sitapur district, Oude (Pro- 
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TABAQ^T-i-AKBAur V 821, ]. U fraiB foot. 

‘ city ’ But * Bhira ’ must be right, as it is speciBcally mentioned m 
the same connection in Dowaon’s own translation at 314 infra The A.N 
also reads ‘ Bhira' (II 296, Tr. 410) and so too B. (11. 90,1. 5f. f.,Tr 92). 
V. 316, 1. 10 Pargana of Aazampiir in Sambal 

This IS Thornton’s ‘ Azumpoor ’ in Bi 3 nor district, 28 miles east of 
Mirat. Lat. 29°-0' N , Bong 78°-14' E. Sambhal is in Lat. 28°-35' N , Long 
E. 

V. 318, 1. 16. Many of them [the Hindu pilgrimii threw themselves into 
the water [of the Tank at Thanesar] 

What the author really says is that “ they [the pilgrims] give gold, 
silver, jewels and cloths to the Brahmans and some throw them [their gifts] 
into the water” 

(279,1 2) B also states that the “Hindu people . give away both 
publicly and privately gold and silver and jewels.-* and linen and 
valuable goods . . and secretly cast gold coins into the water ” (II. 93, 1 
7 , Tr. 95). Tieffienthaler mentions the Hindu belief that if gold is thrown 
into the tank or pool at Thanesar, it increases in weight. He drily remarks 
that it must be a fable, because no one who has thrown it has ever 
recovered it 

V, 319, 1 13 Khan Zaman was besieging Shergarh, four kos distant 
f) om Kanauj 

The destruction of the old city of Qanauj and the foundation, by 
Sher Shah, of a new one, about four Kos further off from the Ganges, on 
the spot where he had gamed the victory over Humayun, is mentioned by 
‘Abbas (E. D. IV 41n) Goins struck by Islam Shah and Muhammad 
‘Adali at Shergarh-Qanauj (or Shabgarh-Qanauj) are extant (H N 
Wright, C M S D pp 345-50,386-389) 

V. 320, 1 14 and footnote 2 Asaf Khan and all the Mkas icere on 

the right [The icoi'd Atka is taken from 
Badduni The tooi'd used in the 

Mss of the Tabdkdt is doubtful) {Foot- 
nofe) 

The doubtful word referred to by Dowson is written in the Litho- 
graph (280, 1 2) It IS used synonymously with ‘Ahdi’ and most be 
right, as there is no reference to the Atkas — the relations of the Atka Khan 
— Shamsu-d-din Muhammad, m what follows There is no mention of 
the Atka Khel, in the counterpart passage in the A N also (IL 293, 
Tr 430) The reading ' in B (IL 96, 1 2), looks like the desperate con- 
jecture of some copyist who was unable to decipher or understand the 
word l^l] in the manuscript lying before him. 

V 321, r 11 from foot This battle was fought in the village of Man- 

karwal, one of the dependencies of Jost and 
Paydg. 

So also in B (II. 98, 1 4=Tr 100), but ‘ Sakrawal ’ in the A-. N (II. 
296, Tr ^=434), Cunningham (Arch Sur. Eep X,pp 5 * 6 ), identified it with 
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530 TABAQiT-r-AKBAKi V 833, 1 1 footoote 

Tnghlaq was in the house of Shaikhzada Bistami j 

(Test, 105, 1 3) The Emperor Jahangir tells ns that Eaja Mansinha’s 
aunt, z e Raja Bhagwandas’s sister and Bharmal’s daughter was in "his 
father’s house ”, t e was hia father’s wife p-it tu. j| j 

7, 1. 6 , Tr I 15). So also Khwafi IThan states that one of the daughters of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi was married to Aurangzeb and another was 
" in the house of ” le the wife of Muhammad Murad Bakhsh A-Uja 
^y (Text, II 63, 1 6=E D VII 238) Elsewhere, he states that 

the sister of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal “was in the house of Saif Khan”, 
i e was married to him (I 392, 1, 2 f.f.) 

V. 332, I 13 from foot ffe [Akhar] made a hasty journey to pay a vtsit 

to the tomh of Faizu-1-anwar Khtodja M'utnu- 
d-din Chishtt. 

ijy* o!^ (287, 1. 8) ‘Faizu-1- 

anwar ’ signifies ‘ abounding in spiritual bghts ’ and qualifies the shrine, 
not the name of the saint Richardson says means ‘ luminous ’ 

Elsewhere, Nizamu*d-din states that Akbar visited the j'** ' ‘the 

spiritually glorious mausoleum ’ of his father Humayun (339, 1 11) 
Abu-1-Eazl also speaks of the *' illustnous shrine of the Khwaja’’ (A N 
Tr II 243, 496) and P calls it his ‘jV (I 263, 1 6 f f ) 

V 332, I 10 from foot He arrived [at Agra] on Wednesday, 4th of 

Zi-l~g*ada 976 

The date should be the 24th, as it is in the Lith 287, 1 10 If the 3rd 
of Shawwal was a Wednesday, as Nizamu-d-din himself states, (1 14), 4th 
^i-l-q'ad could not have fallen on the same week-day 

V 332, ? 27 His Majesty went into [Darhdr] Khan’s dining hall 

Jjij (287, 1 12) Ho really did the dead man 

the honour of being present at the funeral feast which is given either 
on the 3rd or the 40lh day after death, when " friends and relatives as 
well as the poor partake of food, after the repetition of pravers ”, q v. 
Herklots, Ed Crooke 106-7 As Darbar Khan is said to have died some- 
time before Akbar’s return to Agra, it must have been the ‘ Chihlum’, not 
the‘Ziarat’ or‘Tija’, 2 e the third day’s feast Darbar Khan was the 
story-teller [ul^ of Akbar His father had filled the same office in the 
court of Shah Tabmasp 

V 333, I 1 footnote Rdja Ram Chandar had purchased the fort 

[Kalanjai ] fi om Bijilli Khan 

Dowson says in the note that Ramchandar was the Raja of Panna, 
but this is demonstrably wrong He was the Baghela Raja of Bhata or 
Bhatghora, t e Rewa Mr Beveridge again writes" Panna ’’here (A N Tr. 
n 499), but it IS erroneous Mr Vincent Smith has it correctly here and 
speaks of Rainchand as Rdja of Bhatha or Riwa (Akbar, 100) On pige 
^7,1 16 Ramehand is called ‘Raja of Bittiah’, which is another 

perversion of ‘ Bhata ’ 
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V. 344, J 6 from ioot. 


See Kaviraj Sh3mmal Das’s Note in Graf Von Noer, Akbar, I 245 
V. 342, Z, 4. Yar 'Alt Turkoman . came as an ambassador from 
Sultan Muhammad Mtrza and from Shah Tahmdsp 
The ambassador was not sent by Sliab Xabmasp bjmself, hat by 
the Sbafazada, Sultan Mubamraail [Kliudabauda], who was Governor of 
Khurasan on behalf of Ins fatbci at this time (A N III 6— Tr7-8) He 
was the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp and had been the nominal governor 
of Herat when Humayun jiassed through it in his flight to Persia (g v 
217 ante). 

V, 342, 1. 2 from foot. ^ItimadKhan . , Mtr Ahii.Twab,Saiytd 

Ahmad BuUiai t, ... Malik Ashraf and 
Wajhu-l-Mulk . came in to icait upon the 
Emperor 

The Lith has the names more correctly and reads 'Hamid' for 
‘Ahmad’, ‘Maliku-sb-Shaiq ’ for ‘ Malik Ashraf ’ and ‘ Wajihu-l-mtilk’ 
‘ for ‘Wajhu-l'mulk’. (294,1 6) Of also B (II 141, Tr. 145) who gives the 
names rightly See also IhidTi 219,1 13, Lowe 223 The reading of the 
second name in the Bibl Ind Text of the A K (111, 7) is Malik ‘ Mashnq' 
and Mr Beveridge thinks it must be ‘Ashraq’ (Tr III 10 note), but both 
forms are wrong and this*person is eorrcctlv called ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq'- 
'Malik of the East m the J/?? dt-t-Stkandai i (Text, 377, 398=Tr Pazl- 
ulla, 270, 286) and also m Abu Turab’s Tdrikh-i-Gujarat (56, 1 6) It 
seems preferable to rely on the provincial historians, as they were con- 
temporaries who had seen and known the man personally Hajji Dabir 
also spells the name as ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq ’ and states that his real name 
was Muhammad Jiu Babu. He describes him as a friend and protege of 
Ttimad Khan who afterwards deserted him (Z. W 299, 891, 392, 431, 
435) He IS called ' Malik-us-Sharq’ in the MiraH-Ahmadt also (Pt. i, 116, 
1 13 , 120, 1 8) Malik-us-Sharq was a title given to nobles by the Sultans 
of Malwa. also 

V, 343, 1 15 Saitftd Mahmud Khan Barha and Muhammad Bukhari 
bi'oiight (heir wives into the ? oyal camp 
The ladies whom tfaese_uobIes brought were not their own wives, but 
those of the Emperor (299,1 14) 

“ [They] brought the veiled ones of the pavilion of chastity (the Emperor’s 
haiem) to the foot of the exalted throne ” Lowe has translated the phrase 
correctly (II 146, Text, II. 141) The embassy which is mentioned on the 
hue following was sent, not to a Eana, but to the Eana, sell, of Chitor. 
‘ Abmadnagar ’ (1 7 f f ) is not the place of that name in the Dekkan, but 
Ahmadnagai or Himmatnagar [as it is now called], which lies 20 miles 
south of Idai 1 1 is mentioned again at 353 Note and 360 infra 
y 344, I 5 from foot Ibrahim Husain Mii zd was in the toicn of Bar- 

ndl on the other side of the ? iver {Mahindri) 
The B I. text of the A N calls it the rivei of ‘ 3^akaner ’ or ‘ JBika- 
nii’ (III. 18=Tr IS and note), but the light reading must be jc* ^ 
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V. 853, 1. 4 from foot. 


The plural seems to be used correctly and emendation is uncalled 
for Tico big guns can be still seen in the Uparkofc at Junagadh Major 
Watson tells us that near the mosque built by “ Sultan Mahmud Begada 
in the Uparkot, there is a large cannon left by the Turks at Div and 
brought to Junagadh by Malik Eiaz by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah It 
is seventeen feet long, seven and a half feet in circumference at the 
breech and the diameter of the mnzzle is nine and a half inches. 
Another large cannon called Chiidanal, also ft om Div, is in the southern 
portion of the fort It is thirteen feet long and has a muzzle fourteen 
inches in diameter” (B G VIII, (Kntbiawar), 488) “An inscription on 
the first gun gives the name of the maker as Mnhammad Hamza, who 
lived in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman.the son of Salimkhan ” (Ibid) See 
also Mr Bevendge’s note to A N (III Tr 41), where it is said on the 
authority of a MS of the Ahharndma in the British Museum, that “some of 
the guns were left in Junagarh ” Budaum says that most of the guns were 
brought into the fort of Snrat by Khndawand Khan and the tematnder 
[ ojU <^1 ] vrere dragged bj' the Governor of Junagarh into his castle ” 
(U 146, Tr II loO) In his account of the siege of Jnnagadh by the 
Khan ‘Aram in 1000 A H, Abu-l-Pazl states tha" the “garrison” 
every day fired several times, a hundred guns, some of which shot shells 
weighing 11 mans” (A N ItL 620, Tr 948-9) Some of these must have 
been those left behind by the 1 urks 

V 353, ? 8 He \^Azam Khan] sent some Amirs to M'amiirabad 
This place is not easily identified, as no sneh name is now known All 
that B says of it is that it was on the Mabindn, i e the Main. (II 333, Tr 
344) But it IS stated in the M ii at~}-Ahmadt (Pt 121, last line) to have been 
the Mnsalman alias of This ‘Khatnal’ must be an error for‘ Ksthlal’, 
which is now a railway station, seventeen miles north-east of Nadiad 
Elsewhere, the author of the Mirdt states that M‘amurabad was twenty 
Kos east of Ahmadabad and had a fort on the spot where the Watrak and 
the Majham unite (II 132, 1, 10) Nadiad is ^9 miles south-east of Ahmad- 
abad by the railway Katbtal is entered in the Post Office Gnide 
V. 353, I 6 from foot At the toion of Haibatpur, one of the depen- 
dencies of Pattan, he {ATcbar] dismissed 
‘Azam Khan and the other amvs to their 
jaglrs 

‘ Sitapur ’ in the Lith. (300, 1 6 f f ) See also 369 infra, where ‘ Sitapur 
near Kari’ is again mentioned Bnt the A N has ‘Siddhpnr’ (HE S3, 
Tr. 48) and so also the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Pt I 127,1 4) Mr Bevendge 
thinks that it is right Siddhpnr is about 12 miles north-east of Pa/an. 
Pafan or Anhilwara is 63 miles north of Ahmadabad (Th.) 

V. 353, 7 4 from fool Musafl’ar Khan {late King of Gujarat) i eceived 

the Imperial bounty The sarTcars of Sen ang' 
pur and Ujjatn were talen from the Bam and 
given to him. 
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There is great confusion hero. The words in brackets are not in the 
text (303, 1. ‘t f.f.) and are an unwarranted and raislealing interpolation. 
The jagh' of two KrorsunAa. half dams in the Sarkars of Ujjain and 
Sarangpur was not bestowed on the quondam Sultan of Gujarat, but 
upon a namesake, Mucaffar ‘Ali Turbati (q. w. 237, 17), one of Akbar’s 
VazTrs. Cf. what Nizamu-d-din himself says at 370 infra. xMuzaffar Khan 
had been, some lime before this, appointed governor of Malwa, (A. N. 
III. 34;— Pr. III. 48=E. D. VL 42). B. states that Sultan illuzaffar Guja- 
rati was aiven a monthly pension of only thirty rupees (II. 149; Tr. 163 
ana 329, 1. 6=Tr. 330). There is even worse in what follows. The Sarkars of 
Sarannpur and Ujjain were not ‘ taken from any Rani ’ before being given 
to xMuzaffarKlian Turbati. The words of the text arc 
j-ui |j jl i (300, 1- 4 f. f.). "He bestowed, upon him 

[Muzaffar Khan] the government of Sarangpur and Ujjain which belong 
to xMalwa.” 1^9 jpl has been wrongly read as jl. 

V. 355, 1. 9 from foot. A party of Jhilswho arc fishermen dwelling 

about Multan, made an attack upon him. 

The A. N. reads ‘ Baluchis’ (III. 38; Tr. 63), but in the B. I. text of 
B. they are called {OhahpaT) (variant, J;f?- Jhil). Lowe speaks of 
them as " Jhils, a low class of Multan peasants”. (II. 163; Tr. 162). The 
real name seems to be Johbel, who are said to be “a fishing and hunting 
tribe of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the Sutlej in xMultan dis- 
trict.” (I. G. XVIII. 29). Mr. H. A. Rose also writes that the “ Jhabels 

are a fishing tribe found in the Multan and Muzaffargarh districts 

They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans (seeds of the water- 
lilj’), say they came from Sindh and of all the tribes of the district, alone 
speak Sindhi”. (Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II. 380). 
V. 857, 1. 12. On arriving at the fort of Kutila, he pitched his camp. 

This ‘Kutila’ or Kotla is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra 
or Nagarkot. (Ur. liirdnand Shastri in the Journal of the Punjab His- 
torical Society, (1912), p. 141). ‘ Kotla ’ is registered as a Mahal in the 
Bari Duab Sarldir. {Ain, Tr, II. 319). The name of the Rija of Nagar- 
kot was not ‘ B'idi ’ Chand as it is given at 356 supra or ‘ Bidai ’ Chand 
as it is written in the C. H. 1, (IV. 103), but Vriddhi Chand, (Duff, C, I. 306 
apud Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. V, 162), 

V. 358, Z. 2. He encamped by a field of maize near Nagarkot. 

0.1 ',fj (303, 1. 8). “ Near the 

Cbaugan garden of Raja Ramchand which is near Nagarkot ”. Dowson’s 
Manuscript must have read ‘garden of barley’. But who plants 

barley or maize in a garden? The name of the fortress of ‘Bhun’ (1. 3) 
which had an “ idol temple Mahamai” must be pronounced ‘ Bhavan 
which means a temple dedicated to Shakti.also called Mahamaya, Vajresh- 
wari, or Devishankar. (E. D.ll. 445 and my note on Vol. IV. 544), The sub- 
urb of Kangra in which the temple is situated is still known as ‘Bhavan’. 
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V. 363, 1 6 from foot. 


V. 358, 1 2 from foot The. army was suffering from great hardships 

and the dogs in Vie fortress were ancciotts for 
peat&\ , 

This IS a grotesque perversion of the real meaning [Sagan] has 
been read instead of u [Sulckan], ‘ inhabitants, residents,’ of the litho- 
graph (303, 1 4 f f.) 

(j m this sense of ‘inhabitants ‘occupants’, ‘tenants' is used by 
F. (II 307, ] 3 f f , 812, 1 15). It is Iho plural of (Richardson) It is 
used m this sense of ‘residents’ in the Zofaj'ndma of Yazdi also (II 
86,1 4f f., 123, 1.3f f) 

V. 360, 1. 18. Hasan Khan Karharah, the ShilcMdr . . . fed to 
Ahmadabdd 

Bede, ‘ Earkarag which is made up of two vocables ‘ Kurk ’ or 
‘Kurg’ IS the fine short wool of the goat nearest tho skin It also means, 
‘fur ’ (Blochmann, Tr. I 616) ‘Kurk’ and ‘Barak ’are also the names 
given to “certain soft, warm fabrics which are made of such wool oi hair 
Both ‘ Barak ' and *Kark' realise high prices, but the latter is finer m 
texture and consequently dearer” (I G. Art on Afghanistan, Vol V 56) 
Yaraq ’ signifies ‘ garments, accoutrements ’ Karkirdq thus signifies 
“ woollen garments ” and then “ wardrobe” in general. See also Hawkins 
(E. T 1. 109), The sobriquet moans that Hasan Khan, who is also called 
Khazdnchi, had been formerly employed in the Wardrobe department. 

V 362, 1 3 from foot He [Akhar] took a short rest at Hans Mahal 
This place lies on the route from Agra to Ajmer, a little north of 
Sfinganor, which is about seven miles south-west of modern Jaipur (A N. 
n 242 Note) Toda, the immediately preceding stage, isToda Bhhn, ahoat 
40 miles east of Jaipur Constable, 27 C b 
V. 363, ^ 11 The mght was bnght moonlight 

But what the litliogreph says is Jy o It*- oh j'* fl*'’ (306, 1. 16) 

“He [Akbar] travelled all mght just like the moon” A similar phrase 
occurs in the Zafarndma of Yazdi, who says that Timur ^ 

-c" ->1 (11 68, 1 3), “ All mght, he [Timur] took no rest [continued 
to travel] like the moon.” As Akbar left Pathpur on Sunday, the 24th of 
Rab‘i II (A. N III 44, Tr 62) and left Ajmer on the night of Tuesday 
the 27th, t e towards the end of the last quarter of the moon, there could 
have been no ‘bright ’moonlight. For ‘leaf Khan Koka ’ (1 10) read ‘Saif 
Khan Koka' The name is correctly given at 366 tnfra 
V.363,i! 6 from foot. [Muhammad Khan was direded to join the par- 
ty at\ BdUsdna, five Kos from Pattan 
This should not be confounded with ' Mehsana ’, which lies eighteen 
Kos south-east of Patan {2.ln, Tr I 488) ‘ Balisana ' is said to have been 
only five Kos from that town. It is really ‘ Balisna’ m the Kadi division 
of the Gaikawad’s territones (I O s v) The Bib] lud Text of the A N 
has the vanants “ Maliyana ’’ and ‘Palitana’ (III 47, 1 20), both of which 
gare wrong Mr Bevendge is for reading ‘ Maisana,’ (Tr IH, 66 note), but 
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Ke cannot be right, for the reason already stated. The Mirat-i-Alimadi 
also reads ‘Balisana’, (Pt. 1. 130, 1. 1). 

Muhammad Quli Khan’s Nisba should be read as ‘ Tuqbai as in the 
A. N. III. 6i=Tr. 77, not ‘ Tughbani ’_as on 1. 12. ‘ Tuqbai ’ was the name 
of an Afghan tribe. (Bloehmann, Tr. I. 403). 

V. 365, 1. 19. The feeling ran through the royal ranks, that it teas, un- 
manly to fall upon an enemy unatcares. 

cjIj:*:! y. ^ cSj ^l,j, ( 308 , 1. 4). 

It was said by the inspired tongue [of the Emperor] that it was not 
proper for the brave to attack people who were ignorant and Unaware’’ 
[of their approach]. It was the chivalrous sentiment or declaration of the 
Emperor himself, not the “feeling” of his followers. Of. Text, 317, 1, 5, 
where the phrase C)\t. fV’l 3 is again used and it is said that “ things 
happened exactly as the inspired tongtie [of Akbar] had' uttered ”. 

V. 367, Z. 4. His Majesty returned triumphant to his couch, which was 
placed at the edge of the battlefield. 

J^l Jjj’ S y y jSsp- ^ 1 (309, ].'6\ 

“ His Majesty abghted triumphantly on the top of a hillock which was 
situated on one side of the'battle-field.’’ B. says that Akbar “ ascended a hill 
which skirted the field of battle.” (Lowe, II. 171). Abu-l-Fazl states that 
Akbar took up his position on “a high ground, one Kos from the river.” (A. 
N. III. 53 ; Tr. 76). F. also speaks of it as a or mount, which was in 
the vicinity of the battle-field. (I. 261, 1. 12 f. f.). It is absurd to speak ctf 
a ‘ couch’ in this connection. The or “hill, upon which the royal stand- 
ard was planted” is again mentioned a few lines lower down (1. 4 f . f.) on 
this identical page (Text, 309, 1. 16) and. again on 368, 1. 12 infra. Dowson 
must have read bistar for pushta. 

y. 367, Z.14. A rnong the prisoners was a man named Mard Asmai 
Shah. 

But this is an impossible name. He is called Shah Madacl, the Majzub 
in the lithograph (309, 1. 10) and in the A. N. also. (III. 59; Tr. 84). He 
was “ the Mirza’s Koka and a partner with him in disloyalty.” {Ibid). 

V. 369, Z. 5 from foot. Village of Pima, three Kos from Sanganer. 

The right reading is, probably, M:’ as in the A.N. (Text. III. 65, 1. Tr. 
91). It is mentioned also in Abu-I-FazTs account of Akbar’s first journey 
from Agra to Ajmer, as the next stage after Sanganer. (A.N. II. 351; 
Tr. 510). hir. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with ‘ Luni ’. or 
‘Bunli’ near Eanthambor is, as a glance at any map will show, inadmissi- 
ble. Sanganer is about seven miles soutb-icest of Jaipur. Eanthambor is, at 
least, 75 miles south-ea.st of it. (Th. 835). ‘ Bull ’ lies near Ranthambor. 
Akbar is said to have arrived at Hans Mahal after leaving ‘ Newata.’(A.N. 
III. Ibid). Hans Mahal lies a little north of Sanganer. (See my Note on 

V. 362onte. ^ 

■ V. 371, Z. 22. He [Aftbar] remained till the 20lh in the village of Bair. 
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V. 876, 1.1 


B. also calls it ‘ Dair * (11 171, Tr 174), But the spelling is ‘ Dafcai*’ 
in the AJSf. (Ill 145, 1, 2 f.f ) and ‘Dayarmau’ in the T. J (259, 1, 4; Tr 
ir 64). B. Iptiatesit at four Kos from TPathpnr Sikri, with which Jahangir’s 
aefidttnt agrees Mr Beveridge votes for Dnir (A N III Tr 206 note), but 
I am informed by a local authority that the correct form is “ Dafear ” 
It IS now in the State of Bharatpur 

y. 372 , I 13 . Sulatman Kirnm . died toTitle the Emperor teas 
engaged in hts Surat campaign in the year 981 

The exact date of Sulaiman’s death is not found anywhere in the 
pbblished literature relating to the roign of Akbar, but it is said to be 
git'fin as 1st Aban of the XVIIth year or 6th Juniadi II 980 (about 14th 
October 1672) in three MSS, of the AlJiarnama which are m the India 
Office and another which is in the British Museum (Bcveiidge’s note, A. N 
III 5) Ni/amu-d-din states (348-50 ante) that the siege of Surat began 
about 18th Ramazan 980 (22nd January 1673) and that the fort capitulated 
on 25th Shawwal (28th February 1673) The thiee slatcraents arc not com- 
patible with one another and the real date is difficult to determine, but 
981 H must bo an error 

As the tribal designation of Sulaiman is written in various ways as, 
J\J>, J^^and tj’bj^it maybe worth while to state that on the coins 
of Baud, the spelling is a'hj (Wright, IMG IL 128) 

V. 373 , I, 14 . Lodi sent Ddiid this message . You have never 
given me any good toishes or advice, hut still I am till- 
ing to advise you ” 

Itis obviously pointless, if not preposterous, to put into the mouth of 
Lody any such declaration as is made in the iirst part of this sentence 
Lody was the doyen of the Elder Statesmen of the Realm, Baud a youth 
of twenty, born in the purple, but without any knowledge or experience 
of affairs. What he really said was j > 

I fl (314, 1 19) “ And as I have never been spar- 
ing of devotion to your welfare and never withheld good counsel, [in the 
past], I again give you (the following) advice,” B says that “ Lodi, know- 
ing death' to be certain, did not withhold his advice from Daud” (Tr II 
177 ). See Dowson’s own rendering of Budauni at 612 tn/ra. 

V. 375 , 1. 1 . [Ahhar stopped at tJie\ village of Rafamhh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Agra 

in the Lithograph (815, 1 11) The place intended is probably 
" Runkuta” which lies about ten miles from Agra on the road from 
Agra to Allahabad It is now a station on the G I P, Railway, about 
nine miles north-west of Agra As Akbar left Agra on Sunday, tbe last 
day of Safar and reached ‘Ratambh’ on the first of Rab'i I, ‘Runkuta’ 
which Jahangir also speaks of as the first stage and five Kos from Agra (T 
J Tr I 139=E D VI 316), would fit in very well See also the .Jin (Tr 
II 180), where it is said to be a much-frequented place of pilgrimage near 
Agra. Religious fairs are still held there on certain days of the Hindu 
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"oiO ‘TABAQll-I-iKBAfil V 385. 1 B from foof 

really means ‘an increment in the ratio of 10 to 30 and 10 to 40’, that is, 
three-fold or four-fold B. uses the same words and Lowe renders them 
correctly, as " m the proportion of 10 30 and 10 40” (B Tr II, 185) 
Abu-l-Fazl states elsewhere that the allowances of all persons employed 
in Bengal were raised 50 per cent and 100 per cent (A N. Ill) See also 
my note on II 76, 1 20 

V 3S3, I 8 from foot MuzaffarKhan . was sent with FarJi'it Khan, 

one of (he late Emperor's slates, 

3 y 3 JI ^ ^l*- (820, 1 4) “ Farhat Khan who 

was one of the slaves of Firdaus MaJcani" ‘Firdaus Makani’ was the 
after-death title, not of the late Emperor, Humayun, but of the latter’s 
father, Babur Farhat Khan’s original name was Mihtar Sakai 
V. 381, r 2. He i cached FatJipiir Sahina, winch ts ticenty-one Kos distant 
from Patna 

The lithograph has (Pathpur-Patna) (321, 1 1) The A.N. 

reading is the same and Akbar is said to have crossed here the Son which 
was in flood at the time The nest stage was Chausa (III 105, Tr 146) 
The place meant must be ‘ Path pur- ’ now in Balha district, UP, 
on the diteet road from j\rrah to Basar Babur also halted here and 
mentions it in his Jlemoirs (B. N Tr 662, 667 notes) Fathpur-Bihiya 
was a Uahdl in SarMr Rhotas, Siiba Bihar, in Akbar’s days {2'm, Tr 11 
157) It “ included the Duaha or tongue of land between the Ganges and 
Ghoghra nvers ” (Beames, Art Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar, 
J. A. S B 1885, pp 180-1) Bayazid Biyat says that the U 33 aiuiya Raja 
Gajpati held Bhojpur and Bihiya as his Jagir (Memoirs, Tr in J A S 
B 1898,1) 315) This Bhojpur 13 the place of that name in Shahabad, 
Bengal Constable, 28 D c. ‘ Behea ’ is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, between Arrah and Busar, 44 miles west of Patna Bihiya is 
shown in the I Q Atlas, 29 B 2 

V. 381, footnote 3 [Khan Khdndn had ialcen Sitrajgarh and Mun- 

gi7 ] with the help of Baja Sangram of GoraJch- 
piir and Puran Mai of Kidhiir {Akbar -nama) . 

- Sangram was the Raja, not of ‘ Gorakhpur,’ but of Kharakpur, (A 
N III, 107, Tr. 150) Kharakpur is in the Monghyr sub-division of Mon- 
ghyr district and is now part of the Darbhanga Estate Lat 25°-7' N , 
Long 86° •33' E. (I. G XV 246 ) Constable, 29 B aPuranmal was the Raja, 
not of ‘ Kidhur,’ but of (ridham’ (A N III 107, Tr 160), which is also in 
hlonghyr district (I G Atlas, 29 C 2) 

V 382, 1 6 from foot He presented to the nakara-khana of 

the Khioaja [of Ajmer] a pair of drums which 
had belonged to Baud 

Some large drums are to be still seen in the shrine and it is stated in 
the I G. (V 171), in accordance, perhaps, with some local legend, that they 
were *' taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitor ” But doubt is thrown on the 
averment by the incidental but esplicit testimony of Nizamu-d-din, and 
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its coiToboratiou by B. (II. 185; Tr. 188). Mr. Vincent Smith, copying 
from Tod, (A.A.B. Ed. Crooke, J. 381-2) says that some ‘Nakkaras,’ eight 
or ten feel in diameter, and several massive candelabra were corried off 
by Akbar, from the shrine of the Great Slolhcr at Chitor, (Akbar, p. 90), 
but he docs not assert that they wore given to or placed in the Khwaja's 
mausoleum. 

V. 384, ?. 11. Gi'ohx rose to the price of 120 taxiJeas per man. 

Ttie lithograph reads *b- “ iHack Tangas.” The monetary de- 

nomination ‘ Tanga’ represents so many coins of widely divergent values 
and is used so loosely by the chroniclers, that it is very difTicult to say 
what it stands for in a particular ease. But this tangn-i-sijjah of Gujarat 
was, most probably, the copper coin of the Sultans of Qnjavat which 
weighed about 144 grs. and was valued at the hundredth part of an 
Akbari rupee. (Baylcy, Tr. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, loc, cit. p. 6 and my paper 
on the ‘ Coins of the Gujar.U Saltinat’ in J. B. B. R. A. S. 1922, pp. 46-8). 
V. 385, ?. 4. {When Raja Todar Mai] reached Madaran. 

This is Bhitargarh-Maddran, eight miles north of Ar.ambagh, in the 
Jalnnabad pargana of Hugli district. It lies between Burdwan and 
Midnapur, and as it was the frontier town on the Orissa border, it was 
the scene of much fighting in the loth and IGth centuries. (Blochmann 
in J. A. S. B. XLIL 1873, p. 223 note: I. G. Vol. V. 398). It may be the 
or which is said by Minhaj to have been one of the chief 

towns of Jajnagar, but the situation of which has not been determined. 

V. 386, h 7. From Madaran, they marched to Jitiira. 

“ Jitiira ” is an error for •/•er, Cliatua. It was a Mahal in Sar'kar 
Madaran according to thc.lin. (Tr. 11.141). ‘ Chitui’ or' Chitua’is now in 
Midnaporc [Mcdinlpur] near Ghattvil. (Beanies, J. R. A. S. 1896, p. 107). 
Constable, 29 B d. It lies a little to the E. N. E. of MidnSporc town. 

‘ Zarhzan which is translated as ‘ swivels ’ on J. 5 f.f., seems to be 
really used here for a large field-piece. At p. 131 ante also, guns discharging 
stone-balls weighing 500 misqals (about five pounds) and requiring 
four pairs of bullocks to drag them are called ' Zarbzan,’ At pp. 175 and 
350 ante, the same word is used for great *' pieces which required 200 
pairs of bullocks to drag them.” B. calls ” pieces of ordnance carrying balls 
of five to seven mans in weight ” by the same name. (IL 107, 1. 13=Lowc. 
Tr. 111). 

V. 390, I, 6 from foot. The Emperor had from his early youth found 

pleasure in the assemblies of..., men of 

imagination and genius. 

JU j a >.3 (322, last line) means “ men who have themselves 

Csperienced the state of transport, rapture, or ecstasy, of union with the 
Deity ’’—mystics who had been able to attain to the union of tbs 
Individual Soul with the Universal. He means great Bjifis and Togis. 

V. 391, 1. 20. The members of the assembly used in selpct a number of 
{he 7nosl loorthy among those present 
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This is likely to convey a fallacious and misleading impression to the 
modern reader The phrase used for ‘ the most worthy’ is It 

had. a technical signification, which is not comcident with our connotation 
of ‘worthy’. We have the authority of Ahu-1-Fazl for saying that “it in- 
cluded four classes of persons, vnz , (1) Inquirers after wisdom who had 
withdrawn from worldly pursuits, (2) Recluses and ascetics , (3) those who 
are weak and needy anA poor, (4) Individuals of gentle burth who are 
unable to provide for themselves by takmg up a trade ” (lin, Tr L 261) 
The three first classes included not only many really ‘ worthy ’ persons, but - 
also the tens of thousands of mendicants and vagabonds of all sorts who 
preyed then and do so even now, m the name of religion, on the exiguous 
resources of the commumty and constitute a social nuisance. The fourth 
was, for the most part, made up of genteel beggars, sycophants and 'para- 
sites of good birth, who sponged upon the State, because they were depen- 
dents and connections of the Emperor and his favourites or of other 
persons who were or had been formerly in power. Many of them were m 
the receipt of huge pensions and led lives of luxury and self-indulgence, 
if not vice and dissipation. 

V 395, I, 16 At the end of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983 ff, he 

[the Khan-i-Khdnan] departed this life. 

The month is wrongly stated. It was Rajab, according to the htho- 
graph (331, 1 6) as well as B (II 217 , Tr 221) See also 390 ante, where 
Munim IS said to have reaohel Tanda on the 10th of Safar 983 H (21st 
May, 1675 AG) The resolve to saift the capital to G-aur was taken subse- 
quently, in the ramy season of that year (394 ante), with the disastrous 
results described m this paragraph Bayazid Biyat gives Monday, 18th 
Rajab 983 H. (A. N Tr III 226 Note) and P (L 262, 1 4 f, f ). has 19th 
Eajab 9S3 (23rd or 24th October 1675 A C) as the day of Munim Khan’s 
demise Abu-1-Pazl says that it was the 16th day, Khur, Mah Aban of the 
Twentieth regnal year (Text, III 160, 1 1 , Tr 226) But if 18th, (or 19th) 
Rajab is correct, fifteenth must be an error for (.*>■» A (eleventh) 

The 11th day of Abin was the 228th day of the Ilahi calendar, the initial 
day of which was 10th (or 11th) March It would be the 297th day of the 
Julian reckoning (228+69) and correspond with 24th October which teas 
a Monday, as Bayazid states (Ind Ephcmeris) 15th Aban would be 28th 
October which was a Friday 

V 398,1 8 from foot Rdna Kika came out of Qhati ffaldeo. 

Haldi-ghat lies about seven Kos from Gogunda, which is about sixteen 
miles north-east of Udaipur. (I G ) The local derivation of the name is 
Ilaldt, tnrmcnc.and supposed to be allusive of the yellow colour of the 
soil A P locates the exact site of the battle at the villuge of Khanmaur (or 
Khannaur), wnich lies at the mouth of the Haldi defile, a few miles north 
of Gogunda (A N. IIL174, Tr. 245) See also Noer. (Akbar, Tr I 247). 
Gogunda is shown in ConstaTile, 27 A c A village named ‘ Kamnor’ is 
shown north of Gogunda on the map prefixed to Tod’s Rajasthan, 
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V. 399, 1. 2 , The enemy lost Ramesicar Gwaliari and his son. 

fij Eamshah [Sah] in the Lith. (333, 1. 5), which is correct. Both 
Ram Sah and his son Shalivahan are mentioned in the Dynastic List of 
the Tomar Rajas of Gwalior, Avhieh is inscribed at Ehotas. (Duff. 0. I. 
306). Ram Sah and his three sons Shalivahan, Bhan Sinha and Pratap 
Sinha are all stated by Abu-1-Pazl to have been killed in this battle, at , 
Haldighit. (k. N. III. 175 ; Tr. 246). B. says that Ram Sah was the grand- 
son of the famous Raja Man [sinha]. (11. 232; Tr. 238). 

V. 400, 1. 17, Baud, being left behind, loas made prisoner. 

Jia»< j “Daud, having been obliged to remain 
stock still in a quagmire (or morass), was taken prisoner.” Lowe says “ his 
horse stuck fast in a swamp ” (II .246; Text 238, 1. 13) and so also' 

does the A. N. (Text, III, 162; Tr. 255). 

V. 403, 1. 4. He icent along loiih Kalyim Rai, a merchant {bakkal). 

Mr. Vincent Smith calls him a ‘grain-dealer’ and Mr. Beveridge, 

‘ a shopkeeper ’ (A. N. Tr. III. Tr. 276 note), but be was really neither, 
and ” Baqqal ” here really signiBes that he was, by caste, a ‘Baniya’ 
Guj. Wania, [of the Lad section]. Hemu also is called a baqqal, q. v. 
my note on V. 241, 1. 10 ante. Kalyan Rai is mentioned also by Jahangir 
in his account of Cambay. (T. J. 206, 1. 6 f.f. ; Tr. I. 417). See my paper 
on ‘ The Old Parsi Settlement of Cambay ’ in the Journal of the K, R. 
Cama Oriental Institute,’ No. 8, pp. 6-14). 

V. 405, 1. 12. They attacked Muzaffar Husain Mirza in the pargana 
of Handarbar, loho then went to Kambay. 

The reading in the lithograph is ‘Nariad,’ (337, I. 4), which is correct. 

B. has ‘Petlad’ (II. 249; Tr. 249), which also serves to show that 
‘Nariad’ is the place meant, as the two towns are in close proximity to 
and only twelve miles distant from each other. Abu-1-Fazl says that Baz 
Bahadur came out with a force somewhere near Baroda. (HI. 207 ; Tr. 
292). Nariad is 35 miles north-west of Baroda by the railway. 

V. 407, 1. 4. The land of this place [M anohai'nagai'] teas an ancient 
possession of Rai Lon Karan. 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that ‘Lonkaran’ was not the real 
name of the Raja, but a jocose nickname signifying ‘ Salt-maker’, which 
was given to him, because he was the ruler of Sarabhar, the site of the great 
Salt Lake in Rajputana. (A. N. III. 295 note). But this is an instance of 
fanciful meaning-making, which is contradicted and disproved by concrete 
facts. Lunkaran [o?* Nunkaran] is a Rajput personal name which was 
borne by the Bhatti Raja of Jaisalmir who was contemporary with 
Humayun and who is said to have tried to obstruct his passage through 
the Rajputana desert. (A.N. I. 181=Tr. 375; Tod, A.A.R., Ed. Crooke, 
1224-5 ; Duff. C.I. 291).* It was 'also borne by a Rathod Raja of Bikaner 
who reigned from 1504 to 1526 A.O. (Tod, Ibid, 1132; Duff, C.I. 268, 273, 
277). Lunkaran Shaikhavat was the elder brother of Akbar’s favourite, 
Rai Sal Darbarl. (Tod. loc. cit. 1383). 
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V. 407, 1 . 7. The toum was called Manoharnagar after that child. 

The original village, Mulathan, was a dependency of Amber. The 
town founded by Akbar still exists and lies about 28 miles N N E of 
Jaipur. (I G. XVII 200) There was another ‘Manoharnagar* in 5arMj* 
Nagor, Suba Ajmer, Qin Tr IL 277), while this ‘ Manoharnagar’ was 
included in the Sarkdr of Ajmer itself (3m, Tr. II. 277 and 272), 
Abu-1-Eazl states that the place near Mulathan in Amber was called Mid 
Manohbaragar, Old Manoharnagar, to distmgnish it from its namesake 
near Nagor (III. 221, Tr 311) Thornton’s ‘Manoarpoor’, which was 132 
miles south-west of Dehli and in Lat. 27°-19'' N , Long 76°-l' E , is the 
‘Manoharnagar* founded by Akbar. Jaipur is in Lat, 26°-56' N,Long. 
75°-55'' B Thornton says that it had, in his time, a large bazar and was 
adequately supplied with water, though much decayed 

Manohar’s pen-name is wrongly given by Dowson as ‘ Tansani ’ on ] 9, 
It was really Tausani, from u-/, a war horse, a high-blooded noble 
steed, (B 11 252, Tr 269, see also /hid, Test, III 201,1 3) It has nothing 
whatever to do with Tansen, the celebrated musician and poet The town 
founded by Akbar is shown as ‘ Manoharpur’ in Constable, PI 27 B b 

V 407, 1. 12. A comet appeared in the sJcy totiard the east 

Hecte West, as in the lithograph (339, ) 4) B (IL 240, Tr. 248) 
and Abu-1-Eazl both say that the comet appeared in the West (A N III 
224=Tr 316) This is the comet about which Tycho Brahe discovered 
that it had no parallax and thence inferred that it must be situated at a 
greater distance than the moon (Pergusson’a Astronomy, Ed. Brewster, 
II 355) It passed its perihelion on 26th October 1577 A C {Ibid) Abu 1- 
Fazl gives the date as 25th Aban Hdhi of the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign, 
which would correspond to 6th or 7th November 1677 25th Aban is the 
242nd day of the Ilahi calendar which would correspond to the 310th 
or 311th of the Julian 

V. 407, I 5 from foot He next halted at the Sarat of BawaU [after 

leaving Debit] 

Becte, ‘Bad?i* The ‘dal ’has been wrongly read as a ‘wav*. The 
name is correctly written on B D. VIII 320, and incorrectly on Ibid, 271. 
There was a gi eat Serai here which is frequently mentioned in the old 
Itineraries {Chihar Gulshan in I A xcviii , Hearn, Seven Cities of Dehli, 
168) Badh Ki Serai is now a railway station, nine miles from Dehli 
Junction Mr Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with ‘Bawal’ m 
Rewan (A N. Tr III 322 note) will not bear examination There is a 
Branch Post Office m the village of Badli (Post Office Guide) 

V 407, I 5 from foot. He [Akbar] was waited upon by Haji Habibulla, 

who had gone to Europe and had brought with 
him fine goods and fabrics 

(339, 1 13). The original statement is somewhat loosely worded, but 
there is nothing like the categorical assertion that he had gone to Europe 
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THc fact is tliat He Had Hccn sent only to Goa by Alcbar, in tlic Twen'tletH 
year (932-8 H). Abii-l-Fazl slates that He was ''ordered to take with him a 
large sum of money and the choice articles of India io God and to bring 
for IDs majesty’s delectation, the wonderful things of that country.” (A. 
N. III. 146, 1. 9; Tr. HI. 207).IIis return in the (Twenty-second year,' (985), 
is also recorded by the Imperial historiographer, who reiterates the fact 
that he had been sent to the port of Goa. (III. 22S, 1. 13 ; Tr. 322), As 
Bndauni has copied the T. A. and his translator, Lowe, also speaks of the 
organ having been brought along with other curiosities by Habibu-lla 
‘from Europe’, (Tr. 11.299), it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
IKJji had gone only as far as Goa. ^ j is used here for the territory 

occupied by the Firwgh in India, i.e. the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Goast. Elsewhere, Abu-I-Far;l writes that one of the events of the 
24th year of Akbar’s reign was the “ appointing of an army to capture the 
European ports” (111.280; Tr. 409). He means Daman and 

the ports near Surat which had been seiacd by the Portuguese. 

V. 40S, A 13. Tho Maittiidnama or horoscope of His Majesty. 

This i.s an important passage and it would Have been better if Dow- 
Eon had given a translation, instead of this summary dismissal in a single 
line, as it has some bearing on the question of the date of Akbar’s birtli 
and his Inqnh, which has been recently revived by 'Mr. 'Fincont Smith. The 
purport of the passage is that Mir 'Ali Akbar Mashhadi presented to the 
Ernperor a document in which tlic c.vact time and place of his birtli was 
recorded in the handwriting of Q.v/.i Ghiy.isu-<l-din J.a.iarrai, a man of 
grc.at Ic.arning, who bad been for many yeans in tlic service of Huraayhn. 
In tins Mnuliidnama, it was also stated that Humaynn had a dream on 
the night of Akbar’s birth, in which lie had been directed to name the child 
JaUlu-d-din.CTost, 339, 1. 8 f. f.). A very similar story is told by Gulbadan 
(H. N. 48, 1. 7 f. f. ; Tr. 145) and by Abu-l-Fazl (A. N. 1. Tr. 42). 

V. 409, I. 9. Jn these days, there teas a reservoir ticeniy gaz Jong 

by ticeniy broad and three gaz deep. 

This must be the Aniip Talav of B. (II. 201, 20S, 215 ; Tr. 204, 212, 
219) and the A. N. (III. 24G; Tr. 354). Jahangir mentions a similar tank, 
called AVphr Talav, (T. J. Text, 260, 1. 26; Tr. II. 68-9), but he gives the 
dimensions as 36 cubits in length, 36 in breadth and 44 in depth, 
while Abu-1-Fazl makes it twenty gaz by twenty, but twice a man’s height 
in depth. The site of the Tank is consequently' uncertain, though there is 
a tank at Fathpur-Silcri, the dimensions of which exactly agree with those 
given by Jahangir, viz. 95 feet and 7 inches square, which would be Just 
equivalent to 36 Ilahi gaz at 31.S inches to the gaz. (95 x 12) -1-7 = 1147 
inches. 11474-31.8=36. (Arch. Suit, Pep. XFIII. 1894). 

V. 410, Z. 5 from foot. TJaTcim Abu-l-Fath and Pair Das {tcere} to 

discharge jointly the office of Dhcdn. 

According to the Lithograph, (341, 1. f.f.), the Hakim was appointed 
‘ Sadr,’ Chief Judge and Almoner, while Patr Das and Mir Adhani were 
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V.'416, 1, 2 froin fo6t. 


nominated Joint Diwana. B. (II. 267, Tr. 276) and the A N (HI. 265, Tr 
386) are in agreement with' the lithograph. 

Patr Das’s name is written wrongly m the I. A, as \ 7 ell as the A. N. 
It was really ‘ Tipar Das which is a short form of Tripurdndas, ‘ Servant 
of Tripnrari ’ (or Tripurahara), an epithet given to Mahadeva, who is said 
to have destroyed the Asura, Tripura. He is the ‘ Tipperdas ’ of Ralph 
Fitch, “ England’s Pioneer to India,” who passed through Patna in 1586 
and writes of him thus, “ He that is Chief here under the King (Akbar)is 
called Tipperdas and is of great account among the people ” (Ryley, Ralph 
Fitch, p 110, Foster, E. T. I 24) The name is written correctly as 
'w^ith for the initial letter no less than four times, in the Bibl Ind 
Text of Budauni (II. 281, 11 3, 5, 8 , and 282, 1 3) It is true that Lowe 
calls him ‘ Pair Das ’ (Tr IT 289, 290) and says ‘ Tapar ’ is wrong, but it 
is quite right. 

V. 413, footnote See Inshd-z-Aburl-Fazl, Dafiar IV 

Dowson says that the Letter to ‘Abdulla Khan is printed in the Fourth 
Volume of Abu-l-Fazl’s Insha or Letters, but only three volumes or daftars 
are known to have been published It is true that Amir Haidar Husaini 
Wasifci Bilgrami, the author of the SatcanVi-i^ATcbari (gw E D VIII, 
193) speaks of four daftars of the InsTia and notes also that the fourth 
IS exceedingly rare, (Rieu, 111.930), but no copy of it is extant and Dowson 
is not likely to have seen any Mr Beveridge states that the letter under 
notice which was sent with Mirza Fulad and Khwa 3 aKhatib is not found 
any where in the Lithographed Edition of the Insha, (A N Tr III 394 
Note) 

y. 414, 1. 16 [Mtizaffar Khan] demanded the dagh {h'and-tax) and 
brought old practices up again. 

jjjl jl» s i-Jh ( 344 , 1 2 f f ) “Enforced the 

regulations relatmg to the branding (of all horses brought to the muster) 
and demanded the reimbursement of all past arrears or outstandings, [the 
payment of old debts and settlement of old accounts, * e refunds 
of the excess revenues of their Jagirs], (Of B. II Tr 288, Text, 280) 
According to the A N , he “ made up all accounts from the beginning and 
instituted heavy demands ” (III 293, Tr 431) for arrears and outstand- 
ings The ‘ dagh ’ was not a ‘ tax ’ but the ‘ brand ’ or ‘ system of branding.’ 
y 414, I 20. The pargana of Jalesar was taken away from 
him. 

It IS also called ‘Jaleshwar’ [God of the Waters] and ‘Jellasore’ 
Medinipur [Midnapore] was included m the Sarkar of Jalesar (Jin, Tr 
II. 126 n and 142) The town is 49 miles south of Midnapore and contains 
an old mosque and also a ruined mud fort of great extent Lat 21°-46' N., 
Iiong 87°-14' E (Th) It is now m the Balasore district (I G. XIV 7). 
Constable, 29 B e 

V 415, I 2 from foot M'asum Kabuli, who after the insurrection, 

obtained the name of ‘Asi, 
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TKopoinl of the wor’d-play, the credit of which is ascribed to iAikb'ar, 
(A. N. Tr. in. 471 Note) is not clearly brought out in tho translation. It 
turns on the antithesis between M'amvi and ‘An. The first 
means “sinless, innocent, guileless, saintlike tlio second “ sinful, guilty, 
rebellious, seditions He is called *Asi Srasura ’ at 416 infra and ‘Asi 
Kabuli ’ .at 417, J. 20. 

V. 416, L 1. M'nsum Kahuli {and) 'Arab Bahadur and Bufaid 

Badalchshi resolved to rebel. 

J;- ‘ S‘aid ’ in the Text (315. 1. 8 f. f.) and B. (II. 282; Tr. 290). He is 
called Sa'id at 426 infra, and also in the A.N. (lEE. 285 ;Tr. 418; 305; Tr. 
451). r^Ir. Beveridge thinlrs that ‘ Safed ’ must bo right, as " in the couplet 
quoted by B., the name of Bahadur’s father is given as ‘Isfed,’ which is 
another form of Sufed.” (A.N. III. 549 note). But Bndaoni himself always 
c.aUs him SaJid (II. 19G; Tr. 199; 282, Tr. 290), and also confesses his 
doubts about the genuineness of the distich. The statement about his father 
having been a ‘Sultan’ is, moreover, such an impudent and mendacious 
vaunt that tho ‘ Bait ’ (B. II. 297 ; Tr. SOS), must be afako. 

The nisha of ' J.-iu Muhammad', (line 20), should bo read as ‘Bihsudi’ 
not ‘Bih&udi (A. N. III. 301, Tr. 449). Bihsud is a small town which is 
also called ' Basawal’ and ‘Dch-i-Ghulaman’. (Raverty, N. A.45). It lies 
north of Jalalabad on the opposite side of the river and is shown in tho 
I. Q. Atlas, PI. 47. F 3. He is wrongly called Khan Muhammad Bahsudi 
at E. D. VJ. 40. Tho first name is Jon. Lowe has Jan Muhammad Khan 
Bahbu'li, (B. Tr. II. 200), but it must be an error. 

V. 417, 1 . 12 from foot Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in the 

cohesion of the adventurers composing the 
enemy's ranks. 

The ‘ adventurers’ were the mercenaries and free lances in his own 
army, who were ready to turn coats at any moment. 

^ (346, 1.6 f.f.). 

" Raja Todarmal did not think it advisable to fight, and fortified himself 
in Mongyr ns he knew that opportunism [factions fortune-hunting] was 
ingrained in the nature of the Bengal soldiers [on whom he had to de- 
pend].” Lowe puts it correctly thus in his translation of B. "The Raja 
could not quite trust his army, which was on the look out for the slightest 
change of fortune ”. (Tr. II. 291 ; Te.xt 283). Of, also A. N. (III. 308 ; Tr. 
‘153). 

V. 418, 1. 9, 'Arab Bahadur seized upon the city [Pofnn] and 

appropriated the treasure. 

He did nothing of the sort. He ra.orely marched towards Patna 

^,1 in the hope of capturing the city aud tho treasury by a coup, but 
was overreached and had to raise the siege and boat a hasty retreat, See 
B. (II. 288; Tr. 292) and also Abu-l-Fazl, who says that ‘Arab "took to 
brigandage and tried to plunder the treasure which Chaudhri Kishha was 
convoying to the Imperial army, but was -foiled by the Chaudhri, whq 
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arrived safely fort of PatEa.” (A. N'lII. 321 , Tr 470). 

V. 419, 1. 9 from foot The sharp practice of the Diwan [iS^AdA Man- 
sur] having leen repeatedly mentioned to His 
Majesty. 

j j jf ^^Jf ( 348 , 1. 5). “ His exacting 
seventy m connection with financial transactions had been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of His Majesty” Abn-1-Pazl says that Shah Mansur 
was “ always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and displaying 
harshness ”.(A.N. III. 842, Tr. 601) B. states that Todar Mai complained 
of the exactions of Mansur who had “written exceedingly harsh and threat- 
emng letters ” to M asum Khan and others, demanding large sums as 
arrears due from them. (EC Tr. 295) There was nothing “ sharp ” about 
his “ practices The real complaint against him was that fie had cut 'down 
by half the extra allowances which had been granted to the officers servmg 
in Bengal and Bihar and made exacting and vexatious demands for the 
refund of all amounts in excess of the reduced scale of allowances, which 
they had drawn from the Jdgirs. 

'V. 420, I 18. Niyabat Khan [r^elled »«] hts jdgir of Jausa and 
Prayag. 

Recte ‘ Jhusi’, which is also called ‘Hadiabas^ The lithograph has it 
right. (348, 1 6 f. f ) It has nothing to do with ‘ Jausa ’ or ‘ Chaunsa ’ near 
Buxar It lies just opposite to Prayag or Allahabad. (Constable, 28 0 c). 

For ‘ Kantal, one of the dependencies of Patna^ on 1. 6 f. f., read 
'^Kan^t, one of the dependencies of Bhata ”, i e Bhatghora, the old name of 
Baghelkhand or Eewn Seemynoteon Vol.V 94, 111 ante B reads 'Gashf, 
cjS" (ii 289; Tr. 298), which is due to a dislocation of the nuqtas of 
Kantit Mr Beveridge says (A N. HI 636 Note) that ‘Bhath’is 
“ another name for ‘ Panna ’ in Bundelkhand ”, but this is an error. The 
two places are quite distinct 

y 422, 1. 7 from foot Malik *Ali brought him a letter to the follow- 
ing effect 

The context which follows clearly indicates that there is some error 
or inadvertent omission here. What Malik ‘Alt said, tohen handing over the 
papers, had no reference to their contents It related only to the circnm* 
stances under which the packet containing the letters had come into bis 
possession. The paragraph beginning “ When my scouts were coming to 
upto ‘ brought to me * (p 423, 1. 3) expresses what Malik ‘Ah, who was 
the Kottcdl or Chief of Police, said by way of preamble or introduction 
He had not read the missives It is explicitly said that they were sealed and 
afterwards opened by the Secretary (423, L 3 infra), 
y. 423, ^ 16 So (he Emperor gave the orders for hts [Mansur* e] execu- 
tion and he teas hanged next morning, 

B. says that Shah Mansur was 'hanged near the [Stage] of 

KachaKot. (II. 293 ; Tr. 301). Abu-l-Farf calls it the Serai of Kot Kachhwa 
(A. N. III. 343, Tr, 603). Thornton mentions « vifiage called ‘fKotekatch-^ 
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wali on th'e road from Karnal to Ludhiana, about 45 miles north-west of 
the former. Lat. 30°-17' N., Long. 76°-53'' E. (See also Sarkar, I. A. p'. c,). 

Monserrate, Abu-l-Eazl and Eirishta speak of Mansur’s guilt, as if it 
had been proved to their satisfaction, and ignore the allegatipps in regard 
to the spuriousness of the letters. Nizamu-d-din and Budauni appear to 
have been eonYin.ced that the last letters, which sealed his fate, were forg- 
ed, even if the earlier ones were genuine. Among modem authors. Von 
Noer, in spite of his almost Boswellian admiration and partiality for 
Akbar, admits that the Emperor “unwittingly committed a judicial 
murder (Akbar, 11. 55)”, while Mr. Vincent Smith believes that Mansur had 
been really “guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad 5akim 
in 1580 and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, 
as stated by Monserrate.” (Akbar, 197). In the Note appended to his trans- 
lation of the A. N. published in 1913, Mr. Beveridge had taken up a non- 
committal attitude and merely stated that “the story of Shah Mansur.was 
a sad one and threw a lurid light on tlfe morals of Akbar’s officers.” (A. N. 
Tr. III. 604-6). But he appears to have subsequently ehanged his mind and 
arrived at a positive opinion in favour of his acquittal. (J. A, S. B. New 
Series, XI. 1916, p. 203 ff.). Sir Wolseley Haig says that “ there can be no 
doubt of his guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated his past services and deeply 
regretted his execution ” (0. H. I. IV. 127), but this looks like a non sequittir, 
Nobody says that Akbar did not believe him to be guilty when he. gave 
the order. The point is, was that belief justified by the real facts. 

V. 424, 1. 4 from foot, MirzaMviiammad HaMm issuecJ forth to the 

city of Khurd Kabul. 

Khurd Kabul lies about twenty-two miles east of Kabul, on the road 
to Attock. {Chihar Gulshan in I. A. ciii). The distance froih Attoek to 
Jalalabad, which is said to have been traversed by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
in one night and a day and reckoned as 75 Kob (1, 18), is really about 120 
miles. {Ibid, cU-iii). This shows that the Kos is the KachcW Kos of about 
1§ miles. 

V. 425, 1. 13, [Akhar] remained there {at Kabul] for twenty dayst 

The lithograph reads ' seven ’. (351, 1. 16). B. has ‘ a week ’ (II. 
294; Tr. 303) and F. also makes it seven days. (1. 264). The A. N. states that 
Akbar entered Kabul on 29th Amardad and left it on 6th Shahrivar. As 
Amardad had 31 days, he must have stayed for seven or, eight days only. 
(III. 367=:Tr. 639). Monserrate also declares that he stayed for seven 
days. Dowson’s Ms. must have read *=—:*. instead of a common error. 

V. 429, 1, 5. It loas known that 'Asi Kabuli was in the country of 'Aisi. 

^ (354, 1. 4). This *Aisi is not 

the name of a place., but that of a person, and should he pronounced as 
'Isa. ‘Isa Khan, the ruler of Bhati, was one of the Bard Bhiiiyds, the twelve 
great .Zamindars or territorial’ rulers of Bengal. 

V. 430, 1. 1. 'Itamdd Khan was ordered to take away the country of, 
^irohi from Sarmdn Deori and to it to Jaymal, Ms 
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brother. 

The lithograph has •Jy,^ (355, 1 11). ‘ Sartan Deoia ’ -was the 

Raja of Sirohi. The Deo(las are a branch of the Chanhana At A. N. IH Tr. 
278, 545, 614, he is called Saltan, but the real name was ‘Sartan.’ The 
phonetic resemblance between this and the Arabic ‘ Sultan’ is delusive 
Jagihal was the brother of Rana Pratap of Chitor and not of Sartan Deoda 
(A. N. in 413, Tr. 613, Tod, A. A B. Ed Crooke, I. 384-6). 

Qanbar Beg is called ‘ Ishang Aka,’ on 1. 6, but ‘ Aishik ’ or ‘ Ishik 
Aqa’ would be more correct. He was “Lord or Keeper of the Gate,”te. 
Chamberlain. See my note on IV. 231, 1. 9 f.f. ante On 1 12, * Aghzan 
Khan ’ is a mistake for‘Ghaznt Khan* [Jalori]. See Text, 365, 1 14, B (IL 
346; Tr. 346). 

V 430, 1. 5 from foot He [Shihabu-d^n] told me that they toould 

receive no encouragement o?’ help from me. 

ju-j j.’ jIj ,t:j"^(365, 1 4 f.f). “They[his 

mutinous troops] will not be conciliated or pacified by any words of mme 
and it will be also impossible [lit. inconceivable, unimaginable] for me 
[Shihabu-d-din] to give him [‘Itimad Khan] any assistance ” Lowe also has 
misunderstood the passage. (B H Tr.337) He puts the answer wrongly 
into the mouth of ‘Itimad Khan and says that he “ would not accept the 
assistance of Shihabu-d-din, who had the means of quieting these people” 

V 430, footnote. Abul Fazl says he [Muzaffar] was an obscure indi- 

vidual named Tannu 

The original name of Saltan Muzaffar III is written m at least three 
other ways, viz ‘Nannu’ or Nanhu. (A.N II 370, Tr IL607 ,IIL409;Tr. 
QOS , MtrdH-Ahmadt, Pt i, 101, 11 10, 13). Abu Turab (Text, 62, 11.8, 
13, 16), Jahangir calls him Nabu (T, J 212-3 ; Tr I 429, 431) and 
Blochmann, ‘Nattu’ or ‘Natthu’. (Ain, Tr I 326) Whichever is right, 

' Tannu ’ is wrong According to Jahangir, ‘Itimad Klan afterwards 
confessed to Akbar that Muzaffar was the son of a carter, (t>**V) (Joe 
ett) Abu Turab states that his father was a [blacksmith ?] and tells 
a queer story about his birth in the palace of Saltan Mahmud HI which' 
is neither worthy of credit nor of repetition Budauni avers that the Kathi 
who gave him shelter were his mother’s relatives (II 327=Tr 337) 

V 431, 1. 15 He lefl his own sontoith Amtr iPasiim BaMari and my 

son and started 

Rede, ‘JHr M‘asum Bhakkan ’ Ho was not an ‘Amir,’ but a* Mir’, an 
honorific title reserved for descendants of the Arabian prophet Mir M'asuni, 
ihc author of the TariUi-i-Stnd, was descended from the famous saint 
Hasan Abdal and the Sayyids of Sabiiwar (B. D I 239 and my note). 

On 1 6, the word translated as ‘‘Some Kathi war people” is 
Kaihian. in the original (356, 1. 1) It means ' Kdfhts’ which is the specific 
name of one only of tho numerous tribes who occupy the province. They 
constitute a Very small part of its population. Lowe commits the same 
error, (B, Tr, II. 338). 
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y, 432, 7. 21. He sent forward Ms men to the totcn of JTiotdna, twenty 
Kos from Pattan. 

Mr. Beveridge, relying onBlochmann {Ain, Tr, I. BIS), says this should 
be * CTotana ’ (A. N. Tr. Ill, 9 note), although the Bibl. Ind. Test of the 
A. N. also has ‘ Jotana ’ repeatedly. (III. 6, 7, 418). But the correct form 
is V7iotana.’ It is now a station on the Mehsana-Viramgam-Wadhwan 
Kailway line and lies about twelve miles from Mehsana Junction. The 
name is spelt Jhotana in the Post Office Guide also, 
y. 433, 7, 8 from foot. Then, at the instigation of Taricari, Zamln- 

dar of Pipla, Tie [Qiitjbii-d-din Khan] teas put 
to death. 

B. speaks of the chief as ‘Nawari* and the place as ‘Kaypipla’ (II. 331, 
1. 3; Tr. 341), but the Lithographed Test of the T. A. reads iS^\sJ (357, 1. 
14), The designation ‘ Tarwari ’ has not been elucidated either by Noer, 
Beveridge or Vincent Smith. The clue to a solution is found in the dynastic 
bistory of the Rajas of Raj pipla or Nandod. They are Gohel or Gehlot 
Rajputs descended from Mokheraji Gohel of Piram island, who was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. (Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 
(Kathiawar), p, 388; Forbes, Ras Mala, I. 307‘9). When Udayasinha of 
Chitodfled before Akbar, he sought shelter in Rajpipla andBhairavsinhji, 
the Raja, gave refuge to the head of his house in defiance of the Emperor. 
Bhairvasinha was succeeded by Prithviraj, a weak and inefficient ruler 
who left the administration solely in the hands of a Surat Brahman, named 
Ganpatram Travadi. Travadi [Trivedi] was the surname of this all- 
powerful minister and as the Raja himself was a puppet whose authority 
had been usurped by this Travadi, the Mughal chroniclers mistook the 
matter and have confused the Dhcdn with the Raja. (Narmadashankar, 
History of Surat in Narma Oadya (Gujarati); [Sir] Manubhai N. Mehta, 
Hind Rajasthan, 737). 

y. 434, 1 . 20, {Muzaffar left] the charge of the fort of Broach to Naslr, 
his brother’s son, and GharJeas Riimi. 

Nasir was his wi/e’s brother (Text, 358,1. 4). B. (II. 332, 

334; Tr. 342, 344) spells the second name as ‘ Jarkas ’. which may be also 
read as Jargas, Jargis, or Jurgis, and may be forms of the Greek ' Geor- 
geos ’. Abu-1-Pazl calls him Charkas Khan in the chronicle of the 18tH 
year and states that he was in the service of Akbar, (A. N. III. Tr. 34). He 
had afterwards deserted and joined Muzaffar. He also makes Nasir the 
brother of Muzaffar’s wife. But ‘ Charkas Rumi ’ may mean tiiat he was 
originally a “ Circassian from Rum 

The reference to Payanda Muhammad Khan on 1. 7, as one of the 
commanders under Mirza Khan in this expedition is interesting. He may 
be Payanda Muhammad Ghazhavi, who translated the first part of the 
Memoirs of Babur into Persian in or before 994 H. Payanda Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi was the brother’s son of Hajji ATnhnTnTnnd thp con nf 
Baba Qashqa Mughal. (A. N, Tr. I. 390 Note), 



B52 TiBJLQlivf-AtBUii V. 44IJ, 1. 2. 

‘ V 43S, i 10 force ag&in rose <0] tm tJiousaM keki . " 

The number is given as ‘ two thousand ’ m the lithograph (368, 1 7 
f fv) and B (H. 384,’Tr SU) A's the A. N also has ' two thous^d ’ (III 
428, Tr. 940), ‘ t^d ' must bfe the right reading, 

“ Wfisad ” (1. 1&), 18 written as J-*, ‘ Basad ’ in the A N had Ut 

Bevebidge thinks it must be ‘ Waso ’ (III, 640, note), another town ih the 
saihe part of the country. But ns ‘ Wasad " is explicitly said to be on the 
Maht and ' Waso ’ is not bo situated, he caUnot be right. WaSad ib about 
13 1111163 north of Baroda and 10 nduth of Anand. The river Mahi is 
crossed near it by 4' grCat bridge biiilt by the B B and C. I Railway 
Company. Vaso is IB miles from Petlad, and is a station on the Gaikwad’s 
Baroda itate Kailv^Ay. 

V, 4SS, 1. B, Se [Muzdffar] gave a stwdur suin to Jain ifdrital, Bdja 
of JMHaibar, 

TarSftl ** In the lithograph, (356, 1 6). Both forms are wrong The' 
dSm^’s nainO i^as ‘^<ttargal’ and he Was the ruler, notuf Jhalowar, 
bu!t of Hhldtcar bb fiftlab— ‘the proVihce or division of Kathiawad 
rdied by the Hdld clan 6f dadCja Rajputs, to Which the Jams of Nawaiia- 
ghr belong. B (II. 8'?0;3?'3, Tr. 384) gives 'Satatfeal,* which dCa notihere- 
]y look corbect, as Dowson Says in his Note, but is undoubtedly so Jain 
SatabSal is mentioned as ‘ Jam Sthfa at E D I 268, J. 21, (/ v. my Note, 
fie teigned frota 1669 to 1608 A. C (B G VUI, (Kathiawar), 567-9). 

V 43&, I 3 Mutaj^ar proeeedled to a pJSce called Othahiga, 

tcTitch ts stitiaied hetu^edthe SdharinAtt river and the 
moatUam defiles 

Othaiiiya or ‘ Astiiya’ (B.IL 859; Tr 3?1) which is Said to be fdor 
Kos froih ParaUti [3] and thirty KoS from Bijapur [Vaijapur] cannot be 
identified, Bijapfir (1 11) was a MdJtdl in SdrMr Pattan, (Ain; Tr lb 
254). It IS now a Railway station 89 miles distant frOtn EaloI.lt iS Showh 
on Bayley’staap about twenty niilCs north- West of ParSntij 

This Hadala (L7), is nOt Hadila m KathiSWad, but Hadala Bhal, 
which is a Railway Station, thirteen Uiiles distant from Dhandhiika and 
about sixty from Ahmadabad 

V. 440, I 12 Supported bg {he people of Kdlhiiocir and the Zamln- 
dars, he [Miizaffa{‘\ colUbted dn ntihg 
Here again, tbe word in the tein is (361, 1 4), t e EathlS. When 
Nizamn-d-din Says oU 1. 7, that he hjthself marched to Sura(h,^he n^es 
that toponym in its ongidal and nhYtOio setaSe of the district round nbollt 
Junagadh and Bautwa (B, G VIII 4, 6), and not the later onC of the 
whole of the Peninsilla MUzaffar’s prihfeipal adherent and detotCd pfotCetor 
was Lumbha Elathi, the zamindar of Kberdi, a village eight nuleS'eaSt of 
Bajkot (B. G. VlII 513) Lumbha was his personal naiUC 

This may indicate that Budauni’s statement abhUt the Kathis haVmg 
been his mother’s relatives is not Without foundation; TbiS 

man’s name appears in the pervCrted fdrm of ‘ Lohikathis ’ m the A N» 
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(Test. 410, 434; Tr. 608, 633). ilr. Bevcriclge’a suggoslion that “ the name 
refers to their living near the sea and making salt” (A. N. III. 60S Note) 
stands in no need of comment and may ha safely dismissed as untenable. 

V. 440, 1, 15. Minafj'ar crossed the Ban, winch is an inlet of 

the sea, and took the road to Jessalmir. 

The lilh'ograijh says tliat ktuzaffar went to Kachh 
(361, 1. 12). But Bndauni states that he “ crossed the mai’sli of the 
Ban, (which is separated from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to 
thirty cosses and entering the sandy desert of J aisahnir there, loses itself), 
and came into the district of Kachh.” (11. 344, 1. 10 ; Tr. 355). This shows 
that the blunder about “ taking the road to Jessalmir” is duo to some 
words having been missed out by the copyist. The entrance into ‘ the sandy 
desert of Jaisalmir ’ is predicated of the Ban and not of Muzaffar. 

V. 443, I, 16. A fend arose heticccn Bayat and Sayaf, nepheios of the 
Chief of Khengar. 

Delete “ of”. Khengar is not the name of a place, but that of the Raja 
or Rao who was ruling in Kachh at this time, lie died in 993 A. H. 1585 
A. 0. (A. N. nr. 472; Tr. 711). ‘ Sa 3 'at’ is written ‘ Sahib ’ in the 
lithograph (363, 1. 7) and also in the A. N. (III. 461; Tr. 700). ‘ Rayat ’is 
called Jasa in the B, I. Tc.xt, but ‘Eaj’ib’ in the T. A. and in some Mss. 
of tlie A. N. (Tr. Ibid, Note). 

On line 3 f. f. is again translated wrongly as “ people of 

Kathiawar.” On page 415 infra, Dowson himself speaks of ‘ Kathis and 
Jharejas ’. See also B. II. 359; Tr. 371 and Note. 

V. 444, 1. 19. TIis opponents found their opportxinity and encourag- 
ing their folloicers, they drew near him. 

They did not ‘ encourage ’ their own followers ; they corrupted his 
[Riisluha’s] adherents by bribery and made^them traitors to their master. 
a’a.l.r iy- Jf i-Ve jl (363, 1. 9 f. f,). 

“Meanwhile, those men [his enemies] won over his associates (or follow- 
ers) and brought them over to their own side ”. Abu-l-Fazl’s account of 
Rai Sinha Jhala’s adventures differs in several details from Nizamu-d- 
din’s, but is in substantial agreement with it. (Ill, 464; Tr. 700). For the 
local version of Rai Sinha’s adventures, see B. G. VIII. 425-6. 

V. 444, 1. 15, [Muzaffar] came to Aniarun, where the tomb of Dawaru- 
l-MulJi is. 

‘ Ambran ’ lies about 8 miles north-east of Balarabha and 16 north- 
east of Jodia in Nawanagar or Jamnagar State. Dawaru-l-Mulk was a 
noble of Sultan ^ilahmud Begada, who was assassinated by a Rajput in 1509 
A. 0, and is now regarded as a martyr or saint. (B. G. VIII. (Kathiawar), 
356 ; Mirat-i-Silcandari. Text, 135-8 ; Tr. Bayley, 231-233), 

On 1. 10 f.f., the Jam is slid to have “sent his son to make excuses 
for his cruel treatment of Rai Singh ”, but the real meaning seems to be 
that he pleaded in justification of his destruction of Rai Sinha, J;>^Stter’s 
violent [outrageous or iniquitous] behaviour' 1* 
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(363,1 2f.f). 

V 445, 1 , 12. Mu^affav had gone to the village of AJchar, which was 

four Ko8 \froin Biramgani] 

This village still exists and is called ‘ kghiT* A local autliority in- 
forms me that it lies about five miles from Viramgam town. 

‘ Jhajusa’ (1.23) which is said to have been situated near the water of 
the Ban of Kachh, 18 spelt as ^j***-' Jan 3 vania’or‘ Jajvania' (Text, 364, 
1. 14). It must be ‘ Vavaniya a seaport now belonging to Morbi, situated 
on the Gtulf of Kachh, which is about twelve miles south-west of Maha and 
twenty-four miles north-west of Morbi (B G (Kathiawar), VIII 684) 
It should be noted that the ‘ Maha ' mentioned here and also on the 
page following, is not Maha Hattina, but * Maha Miyana ’ It is situated 
on the west bank of the Machhu river, about 24 miles south of the Bap, 
(Tb 539) Maha Hattina is about 32 miles south of Junagadh. 

V. 445, 1 . 10 from foot The Zamindars of Each collected a force 

under the command ofJasd and Bajain, 
nephews of Khangar 

Oiba 18 a misreading of ‘Paehanau,’ [Panchanana], which is the 
name given by Abu-1- Pazl (A N III 524, Tr 799 and 530, Tr 808) 
Another man of the same name is mentioned as an auxibary in A P. ’s 
account of the expedition against the Yusnfzais (A N III 475, Tr 716 
and 611, Tr 934) In Hindu mythology, ‘Panehanana’ is one of the epi- 
thets of Mahadeva The god’s image has five faces and m each face, there 
are three eyes (Ward, View of the Religion of the Hindus, 3rd Edition, 
1817, I, 232, Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 236-7) Pachan or Paehanan is 
a not uncommon name even now in Kathiawad 

V 446 , 1 2 We burnt and destroyed Kari and Katana, two well Tcnoion 

places in Kachh 

“Kan” [^f] IS really ‘Qedi,’ a village in the north of Vagad 

It IS one of the oldest towns in Kachh and is mentioned in an inscription 
of V. S 1328, 1271 A C , as ‘ Ghrita-gftarfyo,’ and described as the princi- 
pal place of a large district under Maldeva, viceroy of Arjundeva, the 
Chalukya king of Gujarat There is a reference to it in another epigraphic 
record also, dated V S 1533 A. 0 1476. (B G Catch, Vol V p 23) 

‘Katana’ is on the south-east coast of Vagad* about eleven miles 
north-west of Maha It contains a ruined Jama temple about five hun- 
dred years old and other monuments of the 17th century {Ibid, 226) 

V, 446, 1. 11 from foot SidR Bthdn . with Nokia Gdhtl - sepa- 
rated from the insurgents 

The lithograph vmtes the second name correctly as u/S’ Noghan (365, 

1 4) The reading in the A N is even more corrupt than Dowson’s, as the 
mams calledj' Lokhan Karhal’ or ‘Khokhan Jain ’ (III 531,Tr 809, 620, 
Tr 948) ‘Noghan’ 13 an old Raj put name which occurs frequently m the 
indigenous chronicles of Kathiawad and it was home by more than one 
p£ the Cbudasama rulers of Junagadh (B G. VIH, 493, RanchhodJi 
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’I abaqXt-i-akbari 


V 469, footnote. 


Eaja ‘ Dliarm Singh ’ (I 7 f f ) is called ‘ Ra 3 a Dharmangad ’ in the 
Litb (369,1 7), but ‘ Dharniaknnd ’ [j’cefe, Dhurmakant?] in the A N, 
(III. 485=Tr 732) 

V 451, I 2 from foot He chsimssed these commanders 

They were not dismissed from .service Tho Emperor declined to see 
them, ^ e depnved them of the much coveted distmcliou of attending the 
Court and making Ihcii ‘ Kurnish ’ . (369, 

1 9) Ihcj only lost the piivilcge of making their daily bows to the 
Emperor B says that they weic “excluded fiom the Kurnish [j^ ■)f 
oA. U "but afterwards, they altauied their former rank, nay rather 

they rose higher than befoie ” (II 351, 1 2, Tr 362) 

V 452, I 8 from foot When Mti 2 d Shah ukh . reached the 

Pass of Bhuhyas, on the confines of Kashmir. 
B calls It ‘Phulbas ’ (II. 352, Tr 363), and Jahangir ‘Bhulbas’ (T J 
Text, 292, 293, 298). The name is wntten as ‘ Poliassn’ also in some old maps, 
but ‘ Biiliyasa ’ seems to bo the correct form It lies on tho right bank of 
tho Jhelam about fifty miles west of Bararaula (Stem, Ancient Geography 
of Kasbmii in J A S B 1899, pp 85, 129) Its old Hindu name, 
‘ Bolydsaka’, occuis in the lidjdtarangini 

V 455, I 3 M'lr Sadr i- Johan teas sent as a complimentary visitor to 

Jskandar Khan, the father of^AMulla Khan 

(371,1 S) "He 

[Sadr-i-Jahan] was sent to convey thcBrapeior’s condolences on the death 
of Iskondar Khan to Ins son ‘Abdulla Khan “ The embassy was not sent 
to Jskandar himself He had passed to ‘ the bourne fiom which no travel- 
ler returns ’ three yeais before, in 991 A. H The Mir was carrying to his 
son ‘Abdulla Khan, a letter giving somewhat belated expression to the 
Emperor’s soirow on the ocoasion. (See A N III, 497, Tr 763, B II 
354, Tr 366) The letter fills eight pages in Mr Beveridge’s translation. 
(754*61) It IS printed also in the Inshd-i Abu-l-Kacl 

V 457, I 6 from foot Ahu-l-Fath died at Dhamtaur 

This IS a small town aboutsixteen miles east of the Indus on the loute 
into Kashmir by the Dub Pass Lat 34°'7'' N , Long 73°-7'' E (TIi ) It lies 
about five miles east of modem Abbottabad, on the iigbt bank of the Dor 
liver and is close to Naushahra 

V 459, footnote Briggs justly obsei ves that as no results folloiced 

this “ victoi y,” it teas most likely a defeat 
Nothing could be more unjust 01 contiarj to fact than Briggs’ remarks 
in his Tr of P II. 264 note. So fai from having been a ‘‘ complete defeat ” 
of the Mughals, it was onch a smashing blow to the Jam, that it is the theme 
of tragic tales and ballads which aie oven now recited in Kathiawad 
"Witness what Colonel Watson states in the Piovincial Gazetteer "The 
Jam’s aimy wasmost disastrously louted and his eldest son Ajojiaud his 
mimstei Jasn Ladakweic both slam Tho place whcie the battle took place 
is called Bhuchai M 01 1 and is atout one mile to the north-west of Dhrol. 
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So great was th'o loss sustained by Nawanagar on tlie fatal field, that since 
that day, the word ‘ Bhuchar Mori’ lias, in Halar, been almost synony- 
mous with a massacre”. (B. G. VIII, 567-8. See also Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Text, 350-352 ; Tr. FaKlulla, 323-4). B. states that ‘Azam Khan “ fought such 
a battle that anything approaching it has never been described” and 
Shaikh Faizi found the chronogram for the year, in which it was fought, 
in the words 'Glorious Victories ’. (II. 373, 1. 6f. f.;Tr. 

385). Nizarau-d-din saj’s that 4000 Bajputs were slain in this battle. The 
Jam’s defeat was followed by the invasion and occupation of his capital, 
Nawanagar, and he was forced to become a vassal of the Empire. (A. N. 
III. 693-596 ; Tr. 902-906). The date given by A. P. is 4th Amardad and 
by Nizamu-d-din 6th Shawwal, 999 A. H.=18th July 1591. 

V. 461, 7. 8. Daulat KMn had lean icoiindad in a battle with the 

Jam a7id teas dead. 

This is worded so obscurely or equivocally as to convey a wrong 
impression to the reader. Daulat Khan had not been wounded in any 
encounter between the Jam’s army and his own followers. What Nizamu- 
d-din really states is that he had been a partisan and auxiliary of the 
Jam, and had been mortally wounded in the battle between the Mughals 
and the Jam, which is described on page 459 ante, i.e. the fatal field of 
‘ Bhuchar hlori ’ in which the Jadejas had been slain by the thousand. 

V. 461, footnote. Firishfa transcribes this account, but here he nses 
the more specific word Bini, a naze or promontoj'p. 
Briggs renders the passage by a paraphrase, ‘'on 
a spot of ground surrounded by a swamp, which 
was flooded at high water ”. 

Briggs is quite right here and no fault can be found with his version. 
In the Cawnpore lithograph of Firishta, this sentence which has been 
copied verbatim by him from the T, A. runs thus : A ' jj 

Jj; “dfr J v' o' (I. 268, 1. 2), “ on a spot which was surrounded by water 
and a swamp on all sides.” In the account of the battle which is found 
in the Tarihh-i-Sind of Mir M'asum also, it is explicitly stated that the 
site of the battle was a a swamp or morass, and there is no reference 
to any ‘ naze or promontory See my note on E. D. I. 249. The fact would 
appear to be that Dowson’s Ms. wrongly read P.’s as 
y. 463, 1 . 19. Khwaja Muhammad Hakim Bakhshi. 

Becte, Muhammad Muqlm as in the Lithograph (376, 1. 21, and 460 
ante). See also M'asum in E. D. 1. 249, and A.N. (III. 6C8; Tr. 930), where 
the name is ‘ Muqim ’. 

‘ Dal Bait ’ (1. 20) is an error for ‘ Dalpat He was the son of Eai 
Sin ha, the Kaja of Bikaner, and is frequently mentioned in the T. J. 
(Text, 106, 1. 19=E. D. VI. 332, 1. S, g. v. my Note). On 467, line 4 f. f. 
infra, the name is written even more incorrectly, as ‘Eai Bil.’ The litho- 
graph has there. (379, 1. 4 f.f.). It is a miswriting of another form, 

‘ Dalip which occurs in some places, but is incorrect. 
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V. 464, I 19 Yadghr came up as far as Uatmrpw , 

The hthogiaph rends ‘Jlirpur*. (377,1. 11) B. calls it ‘H}rapar’ (II 
383, Ti. 306) and so also the A N, (III G22, Tr, 953) Hirapur lies about 
thirty miles south of SrinnRarand Iwcntj-scvcn north of Hajnuri (Sarkar, 
I.A.p.cv) It must bo Thornton’s ‘Jinn poor’ Lnt 33°-10'N., Long 74°61''E 
'J ho name of the Pass which Y.Idgir had blockndcd is, as Dowson 
notes, variously wiitlcn A place called ‘Katannal’ is marked on Sir Aurel 
Stem’s map, about 4 miles noilh-wcst of llajauri (See A N Tr III 764-5 
note) Fai/.i Siihiiuli calls it 'Knlarhal' (A.N, Tr III DG2 note), and B has 
‘Kutril’ (II 353, 1 8 f f , Tr 364) ICntor/i/nl nmy be the correct form 
Mr. Bevendpe suggests that it ma> bo the Darhiil Vallc}, but points out 
that it IS 12 miles norlh-cnst of llijaun, instead of north-irts< of it. 

V 464, ?. 9 from foot It tins a cintous coincidence, that the day on 

tchtch the Lmperor o ossed theriierof Lahore 
to proceed to Kashmxt , teas the day on which 
Yadgat hrohe out in rebeUton. 

The point of the anecdote is missed in the translation What is really 
said IS that on the ver} day on which the nows of Yadgar’s revolt first 
reached the Couit, the Emperor had happened to say that it would not last 
for more than forty days Ni/.-imn-d-din now notes with courticr-like 
wonder and admiration the "curious coincidence" that the day on which 
Yadgar was killed was exactly the fortieth, as Akbar had predicted (Text, 
377, 1 8 f f , B II 383, Tr 396) The A. N also records the fnlfilment of 
the prophecy, with some variations and Abu-1-Pazl remarks that "the 
seciet vision of the world’s lord was impressed anew on high and low 
(A N m 624, Tr.954) 

V 469, I 12 He{Fathn'Ua ldhirdzi]icas also an adept in the seciet 

at ts of magic and enchantments For instance, he made 
a windmill which produced flour hy a self generated 
movement. 

cS j>- ^ * jp jI ji i 

j "He was also proficient in strange sciences and wonderful devices, 
so that he constructed a gnuding-mill which worked by itself and turned 
out flour" Pathulla’s learning had nothing to do either with magic or. 
With enchantments He was really a person versed in ‘Natural Philosophy’ 
and Mechanics Nizamu-d-din states that he made a mirror in which 
strange images were seen at short range as well as from a distance and a 
gun which released twelve bullets by the turn of a wheel. Abu-1-Fazl 
gives, mot e suo, to Altbar, the credit of inventing a similar gun, or 
mitrailleuse, in which “ seventeen barrels were so 3 oined together as to be 
fired simultaneously with one match” (Am, Book I. ch. 35). This was 
probably the same as or an improvement upon the invention of Fathulla 
Bndauni states that Fathulla exhibited several strange contrivances for 
“ dragging heavy weights ” (Jh^l ) at a Fancy Bazar held in 991 H, (H. 
821, 1. 8 f 1, Tr. 331). 
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father in Basatcar 

So also in Lowe’s Tr 63, bat the right reading of the first place-name 
IS ‘ Sa/ieswan ’, which lies 28 miles west of Badaun m Lat, 28°-4' N., Long 
78°-50' E Constable, PI 27 D a. 

V. 497, I 5 Leaving Tits wife in distress at Khazrabad, he [Husain 
Khan] set off from Lucknow 

This should be Khairabad in Sitapur, district Oude, 62 miles north- 
west of Lucknow Lat 27°-32'' N , Long E. (Th ) Constable, 28 B b. 

“ ■Wa 3 rail lu the country of Raja Eanka ” (I 18) is really “Juvail, 
also called Depail^ the cold-weather residence of the Raja of Doti on the 
Ssti river, at the foot of the Kuiuaon hills His principal fort was at A 3 mer- 
garh, [gv line 5 f f ], near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntara, governor 
now resides The statement that Hasain Khan was within two days’ jour- 
ney from Tibet must refer to Barmdeo, which was then, as now, the prin- 
cipal emponutn of Tibetan produce The title ‘ Ranka Raja’ was borne 
by the chief of Doti in the Terai” (Atkinson, NW Provinces Gazetteer, 
II 554-5) Doti IB shown in Constable, 25 D c, 

V 531, I 9. He [Husain Khan] arrived at the village of Oudh, m Jale- 

ear, when he learnt that the Raja of Awesar still continued 
his depredations in the neighbourhood of Jgra 
This ‘ Oudh ’ must be a mistake for A-wwah [Awa or Awah] in 
Jalesar, Agra It lies a few miles north-west of ‘ Awesar’, which is really 
Ui esar, a large village “ in Pargana ilustafabid of Mainpuri district, 
23 miles north-west of Mainpun town ani about 25 north cas*' of Igra 
There is here a distinguished family of Chauhan Thakurs of the Partab- 
ner stock” (N W Provinces Gazetteer, Vol fVCLBIo), p 772) Awah and 
Uresar are both shown in Constable, 27 D b, 

V 537, 1 4, The Mirza h id a ossed the Ganges at the ford of Ghaubala 

This IS Chaupla, the old name of modern Muradabad See my note on 
Vol HI 638, 1. 11 Shergarh (1 11 f f ) is now in Montgomery district 
Constable, 24 E b Jahni is prqbably Chunian, about twenty miles north 
of it ‘ Sankra ’ (1 3 f f ) is an error for ‘ Satgarha ’ Constable, Hnd. 

V 528, 1 . 10 Moreover, Samants and Brahmans managed to get fre- 

quent private interviews with His Majesty 
Dowson takes ‘ Samani’ to mean ” Hindu ascetics,” but the men refer- 
red to as such by Budauni, were really Jama priests who were neither 
Brahmans nor Buddhists See my note on I, 68, 1. 1 and Smith, Akbar, 
166-8 

V 531, 7 5 On the festival of the 8th day after the Sun’s entering Virgo 

m this year [XXVIth oi- 986 H], he [Akbar] came foith 
with jewelled strings tied on his wrists etc 
Mr Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Akbar showed himself thus 
in public with marks on the forehead like a Hindu and with strings of 
jewels tied to his wrists on the 8th day of Virgo, because it corresponded 
to 8th Abau Hahi, the anniversary of his birth. (A. N. Tr 1. 72 note), 
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But this surmise is invalidated by the fact that Jahangir followed the 
same custom of tying jewelled strings on his wrists, eight years after 
he came to the throne, though Akbar himself is said by him to have 
latterly discontinued it, because he found that it was overdone by the 
Hindu nobles of the Court. (T. J. 1‘20, 1. 20 ; Tr. I. 246). Again, 8th Aban 
7Zn7K— Akbar’s birth-day— would correspond to the 8th day after the 
entrance of the Sun into Scorpio — and not Virgo— as Aban was the 8th 
month of the Ilalii year. The fact is that the festival to which Budauni 
refers is that of the EhJciii-bandJian. It is also known as the Ndreli Piirn- 
ima or Baleu and is celebrated on the 15th day of the lunar month 
Shravana. It is consequently a movable feast, a feast of which neither the 
Julian nor the Ilahi correspondence could be exactly the same fi’om 
year to year. It follows, therefore, that even if the solar anniversary of 
Akbar’s birth did happen to fall in 986 H. or 1678 A.C. on 15th Shravana, 
it could not possibly have synchronised with that day of the Vikrama 
Samvat in any subsequent year. 

Akbar was born on 5th Rajab 949 H., 16th October (0, S.), 1542 A. 
0. (A. N. I. 54-5 and Note) and the solar anniversary of his birth could 
not possibly have coincided inamj jmar with the 16th of Shravana, because 
the latter 7}ntst altaatjs fall either in July or Atigust. InlblS (988 
loth Shravana was 18th July. 18th July is the 199th day of the Julian 
year and would correspond to 6th Amardad Ilahi. It may be that Budauni 
has inadvertently written Virgo for Leo— the sixth sign instead of the 
fifth. Jahangir states that in 1022 H., the RaJehi festival was celebrated 
on^the 9th of Amardad (loc. cit.) and that the day happened to be also the 
lunar anniversary ) of Akbar’s death, i. e. 12-13th Jumadi II. (1022 
H.) or 21st July 1612. 

V. 533, Z. 12, Experimental seclusion of infants. 

This incident is related on the authority of what Akbar himself said 
about it to Jerome Xavier by Du Jarric. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
84; Maelagan in J.A.S.B. LXV^ (1896), p. 77). It is also found in Manucci. 
(Storia, I. 142). Psammetichus is said by Herodotus (II, 154), to have 
made experiments with Egyptian children and Greek nurses, but Akbar is 
not likely to have heard of Psammetichus. The idea was, I venture to say, 
suggested to him by the curious passage in the Qabusndma, which is cited 
below : — 

J il* jl ^ Jf\ l JJ i Jj j\ 

1; Jl J U A j J J y- J J.j i 

^ J ts; ^ j aijC* 

ioVV (Bombay Lith. (1907), p. 39, 1. 1). 

“ Human beings learn to speak only by hearing speech and the proof 
of it is this. If a child is born' and if it is taken to a place underground 
and fed with milk and bred up there, and if the mother and nurse do not 
speak to it and do not allow it to hear the speech of any other person, it 
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will be undoubtedly dumb when it grows up, Do not you see that all dumb 
persons are also deaf * ” 

Abu-l-Dazl tells us that the Qahusnama was one of the books which 
Akbar was not “ tired of hearing read out to him over and over again.” 
(3tn, Tr 1. 103) He also states that there was a great discussion at the 
Court when the man who heard without having any ears appeared in the 
Darbar Akbar maintained that speech was not spontaneous with children, 
but came to every one from hearing and that if speech did not reach them, 
they would not be able to speak (A N HI 393 , Tr 581) The experiment 
was made on the line ssuggested in the Qabtisnama to prove that pout The 
only difference is that the author of that work speaks of only one child and 
Akbar had the trial made upon twenty. 

y 534, 1. 10 Eis Majesty was now (990 H.) firmly convinced that a 
period of 1000 years from the mission of the Prophet 
was the extent of the duration of the religion of Islam, 
and that period was now accomplished 
This IS an important passage from the numismatist’s standpoint 
and It has been cited m almost all our Catalogues of Mughal Coins, on 
account of the bearing it has on the monetary issues which exhibit the date 
* One Thousand ’ in words But its real meaning has not been exactly 
realised on account of the unfortunate use of the ambiguous word ‘ dispen- 
sation’, or ' mission ’ by Blochmann (Iin, I. Tr. 191), Dowson, Lowe (B , Tr 
n 310) and others in their translations from Budauni The phrase used 
in the original is (Text, 301, 1 9), the first ‘ Bousing, Awakemng, 

Sending or Dispatching’, i e Announcement by Muhammad of his having 
received God’s commands to undertake the duties of a Prophet This event 
IS said by the majority of his biographers, to have taken place in or about 
612 A.C , * e ten years before the year of his Hijratov Plight from Mecca 
(Muir, Life of Mahomed, p 65, Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 371-2) In other 
words, the first year of the Hijra corresponded to the eleventh year of the 
B'asat and the 990th year of the Hijia, in which the order for stamping 
the ‘ Era of the Thousand ’ or ‘ Era of the Millenmum ’ on coins was issued, 
was the One Thousandth year of the B'asat, To put it differently, Akbar 
was of opinion that the period of One Thousand Years which was to be “ the 
utmost extent or duration of the religion of Islam ” should be reckoned, 
not from the year in which Muhammad fled to Mecca, but from that in 
which his creed was first preached or proclaimed and his prophetic ofSce 
announced If the Islamic Millennium commenced m the year of the 
B'asat, it would expire in 990 Hijra It was to commemorate and proclaim 
this epoch-making event to the world that the ‘—<^1 senes was ordered to 
be issued 

V. 559, I 11 from foot The Sultan [Ibrahim] turned his face totcards 

Sindustan and conquered a city inhabited by 
a tribe of Khurdsani descent, whom Afrasiydb 
had expelled from their native country 
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Tlic accounts of Sultan Ibralnra Ghaznavi’s invasions of India are so 
vague and obscure and the names of the places raided by his armies are 
spelt so variously, that it seems to me unprofitable to build upon them 
theories about the existence of extensive Zoroaslrian colonies in Upper 
India in those and later times. 

Tlie contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i S‘ad-i Salman mentions these incur- 
sions and states that the Sultan’s son Saifu-d-daula invaded a place called 
Dhangan near Jalandhar, and took the forts of Tabarhinda [Bhatinda], 
Buriya and Agra, but there is no reference whatever in his writings to 
this deportation of the 100000 descendants of the people of Khurasan 
who had been exiled to India by Afrasiyab. Indeed, the tale cannot be 
traced to any authority earlier than the Bauzatti-s-Safa, which was com- 
piled towards the end of the 16th century. The existence of Afrasiyab, a 
serai-mythical hero of the Iranian Epos, who is stated to have reigned for 
several hundred years and his alleged invasion of Khurasan are legendary 
and unhistorical and as the story of these peoples’ deportation to Ghazni 
is a corollary or epilogue of the myth, both of them must be equally 
unworthy of credit. It may be as well also to note that as Afrasiyab is 
supposed to have lived some hundred years hefore Zoroaster, these Khura- 
sanis could not have been ‘ Fire-worshippers ’ or Zoroastrians. 

The difficulty and danger of adopting any other course is well exem- 
plified by the most recent pronouncement on the subject. Sir Wolseley 
Haig tells us that in 1079 A. 0., Ibrahim “ is said to have taken a town 
named Kupal, which was perhaps the town of that name in Mahi Kantha, 
as he appears to have advanced towards the western coast and to have 
come upon a colony of Parsis, which may be identified with Navsari in 
Gujarat. This is the only supposition by which it is possible to explain a 
Muslim historian’s obviously inaccurate statement that lie readied a town, 
populated exclusively by Khurasanis, who had been deported to India by 
Afrasiyab”. (C. H. I, III. 3A6. The Italics are mine). But why accept an 
‘ obviously inaccurate statement,’ at all and how crude and improbable 
is this “ only possible supposition ” ? 

The genesis of the hypothesis is this. The place near Jalandhar which 
Mas'ud S‘ad Salman calls ‘ Dhangan ’ and the Tdrlkh-i-Alfi ‘ Damal,’ 
is perverted by Firishta into ‘ Rudpal ’ (I. 58, 1. 4 f. f.), just as he 
transforms the ‘ Jud ’ of the latter authority into ‘ Ajudhan.’ Sir Wol- 
seley then adopts this blunder and identifies ‘ Damal ’ with a village 
called ‘Rupal’ in the Mahi Kantha. He next sttpposes that the town of the 
Khurasanis, called ‘ Dera’ or ‘ Derapur,’, which Elliot, Briggs and others 
had located somewhere near the Indus and in the Punjab, mustbeNavsari 
in Gujarat, because, forsooth, there is a colony of about 6000 Parsis now 
in that town ! 

Sir Henry Elliot accepts also Tazdi’s statement about Asandi, Kith'al 
and Tughlaqpur having been all populated by ilfay ws. But theseassertiop'- 
are most probably, due to the ignorance and indiffer'^ '•e '"lira. 
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in regard to the tenets of all religions except their own and the confusion 
of ‘ Q-abr ’ with ‘ Zoroastnan.’ Yazdi must have known that the ‘ Qabre ’ 
of his native town and country believed m Ahuramazda (or Yazdan) and 
Ahriman and the paragraph about their duaUstic beliefs, on which so much 
stress is laid here by Elliot, is in reality an empty display of inapplicable 
learning, a tag borrowed from Shahrastani, who has an almost exactly 
similar description of their cieed (See Dowson’s Note to Vol III 606) 
The inhabitants of Asandi, Kithal and Tnghlaqpur were, like those 
of Sarsuti, Tohana and other places laided by Timur, Jats and Gubars. 
Their chiefs are called Saltin^ which may bo the name of one of the very 
numerous ‘ Jut ’ or Gujar clans or septs They are said to have eaten the 
flesh of the pig, to which, it is well known, these people have no objection 
(Orooke, Tribes and Castes III. 40 , II. 448) 

Another point which has been emphasised m this essay relates to $afi 
the Gabr, who is said to have been one of the cliiefs who commanded 
in the fortress of Mirat and to have “tftroiwi himself'' after the surren- 
der “ into the fire which he worshipped ” It is impossible to understand 
how a man, who was neither a Hindu nor a Muslim, could have come to hold 
such a position at this date, and there is no other instance of any other 
professor of the Zoroastnan religion having risen to such eminence at any 
time during the thousand years of Muslim domination in India Moreover, 
no Zoroastnan would have over “ thrown himself into the fire,” as such 
a pollution of the sacred element or the cremation of a lifeless corpse is 
regarded as a deadly and inexpiable sin by them The allusion looks like a 
reminiscenceof a hackneyed gibe which is found in Sadi’s (juZtstfln (I 16). 

jal J..| f 

The idea itself is as old as it is common and occurs in one of the Shatahas 
of Bhartrihari (Aife Shatakas No 67, Tr Kennedy, 71) 

V 570, Z 6 On the knowledge of Sanskrit hy Muhammadans 

The thesis which Sir Henry Elliot maintains here is that the knowledge 
of Sansknt was more generally difEused both before, and in the reign of 
Akbar, than is generally supposed, and that “Faizi was not the first 
Muhammadan who had mastered the difficulties of that wonderful langu- 
age ” But we have no reliable proofs of the Sanskrit scholarship of Mulla 
Sheri, Shaikh Ibrahim Sarhindi orHajji Sultan Thanesari and it is quite 
certain that Budauni and Naqib Kian were ignorant of it. 

Budanni tells us that when the Emperor resolved to undertake a Per- 
sian rendering of the Mahdbhdi ata, he first assembled several Hindu 
experts [-^ and directed them to prepare an explanation -c***! 

[j-Al. j e to compose a version in the vernacular Then for several 
nights, he himself eaipZatned the meaning from the vernacular exposition 
to Naqtb Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian 
%\ Ij (n Text. 320=Tr. 330) 

These Hindu experts are always styled ol by B and he laments 
th^t at the time when he wrote this portion of his History, the majoiity of 
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the Interpreters as well as 6'ranslators, had gone over to 

the majority, or as he quaintly puts it, * had been reckoned or gathw'cd to 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas ’ j j d' 

(II. 321, 1. 7). This shows that the o' -•:*'* were quite distinct from the 
The former were, in fact, Hindus, while the latter were alusalmans. 

The names of at least three of these ai’c specifically mentioned 
l)y him, vh. Purkhotlam, the of the Siingliascin Batt'isi, Devi of the 
lifahahhavaia and Bhawan of the Atharva Veda. One of the Interpreters 
of the liamaiiom (/^l] is also mentioned, as working in a 

room' specially set apart for them near the Hall of Audience 
in Pathpur Sikri. (II. 337 ; Lowe, 348). Naqib Khan himself states that 
he comjjlctcd his ])ortion — Parv.as XII-XVIII— in one year and a half in 
Sha'ban 032 II. and that he was assisted by Devi ilisra Shatdvadhani, 
Xladhusiulan Xlisrn. Chaturhlmj and Shaikh Bhawan. (Ricu, Catalogue, 


1. 57). 

It would seem that the Hindu first wrote out Hindi versions 
of their own, though it is possible that they made use of or even appro- 
priated older vernacular renderings where such existed. These versions 
were then handed over to the .so-called Musalman Translators [ob’-j:*] 
and also orally explained or elucidated in eases of difficulty. Indeed, 
Budauni declares, that the version of the Atharva Veda had to be left 
unfinished, because it cotitaincd many difficult passages which Bhawan 
could not explain or interpret to the satisfaction cither of himself [Budau- 
ni] or of Hljji Ibrahim Sarhindi, to whom the task was assigned after 
he himself had abandoned it f H* j j x -c" (II. 212, 1. 

3 f.f.=Lowc. 216). It is clear that the result of such collaboration could 
not possibly be an accurate or fai'hful translation. It could only be a loose 
paraphrase, abstract or abridgment .suited to the literary taste of the age. 

Francis Gladwin, who had seen a copy of the Razmnama, or this 
Akbari version of the Mahahharata^ slates that “it was nothing more than 
an extract, very indifferently c.xecutcd, many beautiful descriptions and 
episodes being entirely omitted.” (Aycen A/chrry, Trans. I. 103). He says 
that it filled 2000 folios, but this cannot represent anything like the real 
extent of the great Epic, as the English translation by Pratap Chandra 
Ray runs into ten volumes and almost as many thousand pages in print. 
The complete copy in the British Museum fills only 1224 folios. (Rieu, I. 
59). The whole episode of Ihe Bhagavad GUd is dismissed here in three 
folios. (.Ibid.). Indeed, Budauni states that he finished his version of two 
out of the eighteen Parcas or sections O’ in three or four months! 

It is not quite easy to say whether Paizi’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
is matter of history or only popular belief. But however that may be, it is 
certain that Dr. John Taylor, who was a competent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as mathematician, complains that his version of the Llldvati has 
many omis.sions and the translation in some passages departs so far 
from the origiua las to " induce the suspicion that Faip'^'^nte ■ ‘ d him,- 
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self lotth wi'iting down die verbal explanation afforded by his assistants.’* 
(liilavati, Tr 1816, p. 2) This is jast what Budaam and his colleagues ap- 
pear to have done, and this considered judgment probably represents the 
real state of the case, m regard to all the versions of Sanskrit classics 
made by Musalmcins in Akbar’s roign. 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Sanskrit was undoubtedly greater than that 
of Fawn or any other of these soi-disant translators. But Dr, Sachau, who 
has examined the matter both sympathetically and critically, gives his 
opinion in the following words . 

“ With what success did he [Alboruni] study Sanskrit? To me it seems 
impossible that, without a grammar and dictionary to help him, he should 
have been able to read books on philosophy, astronomy, and astrology 
and to translate them into Arabic proprto Marie and without the help of 
learned Pandits Alberuni knows the phonetic system . and he is 
to some extent acquainted with the general features of the structure of 
Sanskrit, As a rule, however, he seems to have read Indian books with 
the aid of Pandits and to have written his translation simply from their 
dictation ” (Indtca^ Arabic Text, Preface, xiv-v). Dr, Sachau then gives 
a long list of mistakes made by Alberuni, when he tries to interpret 
Sanskrit words or phrases according to his own knowledge and without 
the help of his Pandits {Ibid xvii-xviii See also his Notes to Tr. Vol L 
351 and 394), Dr Bflhleralso has pointed out that Alberuni’s “deficiencies 
in this respect are only too patent” and that he has “ committed some very 
bad blunders in his translations.” (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p. 409) 
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VOL. VI. AKBAR, JAHANG'lR. 

VI. 4, 1. 12.from foot. “JTe [Abti-l-Fazl] had an extraordinary appetite. 

It is said that, exclusively of water and soup, 
he consumed daily twenty-two sirs of food!' 

One feels a mild shock of surprise on learning that the renowned states- 
man, philosopher and litterateur was such a guzzler and gourmand. If this 
* ser ’ was the Akbari ser of thirty dams, or 320 x 30=9600 grains, twenty- 
two sers would be equal to about thirty pounds avoirdupois. Hawkins states 
that the Akbari man of forty ser s w as equivalent to about 65 English pounds. 

(E. T. 1. 105). Twenty-two Akbari sers would then be = ^ fo “ ~ 

30i lbs. 

Elsewhere, the author of the Maasirzi-i-Umard states of Abu-l-Qasim 
NamakTn, another of Akbar’s nobles, that he could eat one thousand 
mangoes, one thousand apples and ten Kharhuzas (melons) each weighing 
one Mam (M. U. III. 77, 1. 6). He is also responsible for the averment that 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan, had such a Gargantuan stomach, 
that it could digest one man Shahjahani of solid food. (1. 168). One Shah- 
jahani man of 40 dams was equal to about 70 lbs. avoirdupois. 

VI. 5, 1. 5 from foot He {A'bu-l-Fazl\ presented a commentary on a 

Surat of the Kuran, which he called Jyatu-l- 
Kursi. 

This is expressed badly and in such a way as to mislead the reader. 
The Ayatu-l-Kursi is the name of the Surat or verse of the Quran which 
was the subject of the Commentary and not the title given by Abu-1-Fazl 
to that Commentary or his own lucubration. The verse is so called, be- 
cause the word ‘ Kursi ’ (Throne) occurs in it. It is the 256th verse of the 
Second chapter of the ‘Holy Book’ and contains a magnificent description 
of the glory and majesty of the Most High, sitting on His Kursi, Throne 
or Judgment-seat in the Eighth Heaven, which is just below the ^Arsh, 
the Ninth or Empyrean. See B. Text, II. 198 and 516 infra, where it is 
clearly stated that Abu-1-Eazl “ presented a Commentary on the Ayatu-l- 
Kursi which treated on the nice points and subtleties of the Quran.” 
{Vide also A. N. Bib. Ind. Text, III. 95 ; Tr. 119). Subsequently, Abu-1-Eazl 
presented, on the occasion of his second introduction to the Emperor, a 
Commentary on another verse of the Quran, the Fatiha. (A. N. III. 114; 
Tr. 161). 

VI. 11, 1. 6. In the year 933 H., Mirzd Kamran removed Mirza 'AsJcari 
from the government of Kandahar and gave it to Khwaja 
Kalan Beg. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, I. 126, but the date is evidently wrong, as 
Babur was alive in 933 and Kamran could have left ‘Askari in charge of 
Qandahar only after his father’s death (p. 10 ante). A British Museum Ms. 
of the A, N. reads 939 and Mr. Beveridge thinks this must be con — 

I. 292 note). ^ {mih) may have been miswritten or misread;^ 
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The fact of ‘AsSari’s deputising for Kamran m Qaudahar is mentioned 
in the great inscription engraved there by Mir M'asum (qv my note on I. 
238, 1. 4 f .f ) 939 H is most probably correct, as when Sam Mirza of Persia 
attacked Qaudahar in 942 H , Khwa 3 aKalan who superseded ‘Askari was 
the governor (A N I 135, Tr 307) 

VI. 11, 1 15. When he iHumayim] arrived at the town of Kinar, near 
Kdlpt, he teas informed that Sultan Bahadur had laid 
siege to the foi't of Chitor 

This IS Kmar which was a Mahal in Sarkdr Kalpi (Jin, Tr II 184). 
The old village is now in ruins and is known as Kanar Khera. A new town 
called Jagmohanpur or Jagmanpnr has sprung up near the site. (Elliot, 
Races, II 95) Kmar is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also, as a place 
on the Jumna, two or three Kos below its junction with the Chambal (E 
D. IV. 278, B N Tr 589, 698) Jagmanpur m Jalaun is shown in Con- 
stable, 28 A b , about 40 miles north-west of Kalpi 
VI 13, I 3 But Sadr Khan urged that they should press the siege, 
as no Muhammadan king toould attack while they were 
engaged in war with infidels 

The Mirdt-i Sikandari puts the matter very differently “ When 
Humayun,” its author writes, “ reached Gwalior, he reflected thus, ' Sultan 
Bahadur is besieging Chitor If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be 
rendering assistance to the infidels and such a proceeding is not in accor- 
dance with religion ’ (Text, 272, 1 6,Tr Bayley,88,seeal6oT. A 607,P 
II 222-3) A similai story is told by the same historian, in connection with 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji of Malwa and Mahmud Begada’s siege of 
Champaner The Raja having solicited the aid of the Khalji Sultan, whose 
ancestors had been at perpetual war with the predecessors of Mahmud, 
Ghiyasu-d-din invited the opinion of the Ularaa who unanimously declared 
that the giving of any help to a Kdfar at such a juncture was contrary to 
the religious law Ghiydsu-d-diu, who had marched half-way towards 
Gujarat, consequently retiaced his steps in the direction of his capital 
(Ibid 114-115, Bayley’s Tr 208-9) 

On 1 14, ‘ Miran Muhammad Shufd’ is wrong The third word should 
be ‘ Shah ’ as it is in the A N, Text I 132 He was the son of Bahadur 
Slidh’s sister and the Earuqi ruler of Khandesh 

VI 15, Z 11 from foot Nausdriwasheldby , an office) of Husain 

Khan. 

The real name of the fief-holder was Qasim Husain Khan Uzbeg He 
IS mentioned at p 13 as ‘ Qnsim Sultan,’ ns ‘ Qasim Khan’ a few lines lower 
doisn on this very page, and as ‘Qasim Husain ’ at page 14 supia. His 
negligence or disloyalty in allowing Bahadur Shah to escape is also alluded 
to He was a Timurid, and the son of a daughter of Sultan Busain Baiqara 
who u as married to one of the bzbog Sultans (Gulbadan, H N. Text, 17 , 
T A in E D V 197, Text. 198, 1 4 f.f ) 

VI. 17, ? 5 The Mirzds mai ched off by way of Ohdt-Karjt 
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Mr. Beveridge states that he cannot find this place. (A. N. Tr. I. 321 
note). It is mentioned at least thrice in the Mirat-i-Sihandari. (Text 213, 
244; Tr. Baylcy, 348, 349, 350). It is said to lie east oE the town of 
Banswala. (M. V. Pandya’s article in J. A. S. B. 1897, p, 167). Banswala is 
shown in Constable, 27 B d. 

VI. 18, 1. 10 from foot. A European Kazi (priest 1) placed himself in 

the Sultan’s tcny, and hade him stop. The 
Sultan cleft him in ticain. 

According to the Portuguese accounts, the man cut down by Bahadur 
was not a priest, but Manoel de .Sousa, the Governor of Diu. Perhaps 
is used in the sense of civil and criminal magistrate, or n’udge. 

VI. 21, h 21. The fugitives proceeded to Beicati-Majdri, a strong place 
which teas Himus family home. 

Eecte , ' Deoti ’ and ‘ Machcri,’ which are now two ruined villages or 
townships in close pro.vimity to each other in the State of Alwar. Macheri 
lies about 23 miles south of Alwar town and 3 miles east of Rajgarh, which 
is a station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway. (I. G. XVI. 224). Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad (T. A. in E. D. V. 241) and Abu-I-Pazl (A. N. I. 337; Tr. I. 617) 
state that Himu was a [Dhusar] Baniya of Rewari in Alwar. 

VI. 21, last line. The Ran a [of Ohitor] was the son of that Band who 
had acted improperly towards the late Emperor 
Hurndyitn, and had suffered defeat at his hands. 

Read ‘ Babur ’ for ‘ Huraayun’. The text (II. 46) speaks of the Emperor 
correctly, as Firdaus Makdni, which is the after-death title 

of the Pounder of the Mughal Empire. The prince who was ruling at Ohitor 
in 963 H. was Udayasinha, the posthumous son of Sanga, who had been 
defeated at Kinhwa or Khauwa by Bibur. Humiyun is styled ' Jannat 
Ashiydiii.’ (A. N. 1. 120 ; Tr. I. 183-5). Sanga is said to have ‘ acted impro- 
perly ’ towards Bibur, because he had at first professed to be an ally of the 
Chaghtai and then assumed a hostile attitude, when he found that the 
invader had no intention of abandoning his conquest. 

VI. 22, 1. 19, Saiyid Muhammad Bdrha and Shah Quli Khan Mahram 
icere sent out with a force to capture Jitasdrnn. 

The B.I. Text has ‘ Jitaran ’ (11. 66 ; Tr. 103), which is right. The name 
is spelt ‘ Jetaran’ in the Post Office Guide. It lies 24 miles east of Pipar in 
Jodhpur State. Pipar is shown in Constable, 27 A b. 

On line 7 f.f., the name of ‘ the son of Muhammad Khan, the Ruler 
of Bengal ’, who defeated and slow Mubariz Khan, alias Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adali, is given as ‘ Sadar Khan who had assumed the title of Jalalu-d- 
din’. But it was Jalalu-d-din’s predecessor and elder brother, Khisr Khan 
alias Bahadur Khan, (Gauriya) who avenged his father’s death and 
‘Adali was killed in a battle against Bahadur, as A. P. himself states at 
34 infra. Bahadur’s coins show that he ruled from 962 to 968 H. Jalalu-d- 
din reigned after his death, from 968 to 971 H. (Wright, I. M. 0. 11. p. 
181). 
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VI. 28, 1. 7 from foot But the takhta-Begi, one of the ladies of the ) 

Court, told her [Mdhum Anaga] the truth 
The na&ie of the lady is given as “ Takhta Begam ’* and also as “ Nafiba 
Begam ” in the B.I Text of the A.N. (II. 177). She is said by Bayazid Biyat 
to have been the mother of Dastara Khan (Memoirs in J.A.S.B LXVII, 
1898, p. 311) As ‘ Takhta ’ or ‘ Takhta ' was a personal name borne by 
males as well as females, the definite article prefixed to it here should be 
deleted Takhta Beg Kabuli was an old servant of Mirza Mnhammad Hakim, 
who was afterwards ennobled as Sardar Khan [A-in, Tr. 1. 467 , T J. Tr I 31, 
IBl) Tukhta Begi, King of Malcrit, is mentioned in Miles. (Tr Shajrat, 117 ; 
see also A. N. Tr II, 274 Note) and look so very much alike in the 
Persian script that it is impossible to be positive about the real name of 
the lady 

VI 29, I 18. It teas an old standing custom for the rulers of Hindustan, 
to exact contj'ibidions fi om the pilgrims of holy shrines 
This tax ion Hindu pilgrims) teas called Karmi 
\j Cjj^ 3 Sj (a. N II, 190, 1 5) Mr. Beveridge’s 

rendering is, “ This (worship) was called ‘ Karma.’” He also reads Karmi 
as one word and explains it as the Sanskrit Karma, ‘ a religions act or tne 
acquiring of merit ’ (Tr 11 295 note) I submit that this is not an improve- 
ment on Dowson’s meaningless ‘ Karmi.’ I translate it thus ‘ And this tax 
[not this ‘worship’] was called ‘Kar’ [by the pilgrims, m their vernacular]” 
The ‘ mi ’ in ‘ Kar mindmand ’ goes, not with ‘ Kar ’, but with ‘ namand ’ 
and the full form of the auxiliary verb is Mtnamand The vocalization, 
Kdf with Path and Ba silent also proves that the word is the Hindi Kar 
VI 29, I 12 from foot And he [Akbar] remitted it [the pilgrim fur], 

although it amounted to Krors of > upees. 

The two words which follow ‘ Blrors ’ are an unwarranted and mis 
leading interpolation There is no reference to ‘ Enpees ’ or any other 
unit of the currency in the original. (II 190, Tr 295) It is not easy to 
say positively what monetary denomination is meant, but the presump- 
tion would be in favour of either Dams or Sikandan Tangos It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the pilgnm-tax should have yielded several Krors 
of rupees at this time Akbar’s total revenue during the last years of his 
reign has been estimated at about fifteen Krors of Eupees only 
VI 30, I 12 from foot On the north of [Oarha-Katanha] lies Panna 
Another instance of a persistent error Dowson notes that the name is 
written ‘ Patta ’ m the print and in the Ms and also by Paizi Sirhindi 
The right reading is ‘ Bhata ’ or ‘ Bhatghora,’ the old name of JBaghel Khand 
or Eewa. Thornton says that ‘Goorha’is a towninBaghelkhand, thirteen 
miles east of Eewa and thirteen miles from the left bank of the river 
Sone Lat 24°-30' N., Long 81°-35^ E Dowson asserts that “ the descrip- 
tion given applies to Panna,” but it is equally applicable to Bhata or 
Bhatghora Katanka is Katangi, a town about 25 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur, Garha hes four miles south of Jabalpur Oonatable, 28 A d, 
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The country of wliich Apaf Khan is said, a few lines lower down (p. 
31,1. 7). to have " accomplished the conquest ”, i. e. raided or overrun, was 
also ‘ Bhaia,' not ‘ Panna.’ On p. 34, 1. 7 also, read ‘Bhata’ for ‘Panna.’ 
VI. 32, 1. 12. He iled to Raja Nar Singh Deo, grandfather of Raja 
Ram Chandar of Panna. 

The correct name of the Raja was Bir [Vira] Sinha Deva and 
he is frequently mentioned in the Babur Nama. (Tr. 521, 562, 689). He 
was present at the battle of Kauhwa. He was the father of Virabhanu 
[Parbehan or Birbhan], who is said to have been the Raja of Aril. (Gul- 
badan, H. N. Tr. 136; Jauhar, Tr. Stewart, 189). This Virabhanu was the 
father of Ramchandra, Raja of Bhata (not Panna). See also my notes on 
IV. 461 and V. 93, 95. The same mistake is committed at 117 infra, where 
the ‘Panna’ of which Rdmcband was Raja should be read as ‘Bhata.’ 
‘Mandhun’ to which the Raja fled (p. 118) is correctly ‘ Bandhu’ which 
was the capital of Bhata. 

VI. 37, 7. 8. The enemy had halted at Sarnafon the banh of the SaMner. 

The B. I. text reads ‘ Bilcauer ’ (HI. 13), an error for ‘ BuBkdner,’ 
i.e. ‘Bankaner ’ or ‘ Vankancr.’ The river is the Mahi and one of the most 
generally used fords on it was at ‘ Vankauer ’ (‘ Wancaneer ’ on Bayley’s 
map), which was also called Khaupur. The armies of the Sultans of Guja- 
rat are said to have frequently crossed the river at this point. (MirnH- 
Siliandaj'i. Tr. Baylcy, 137, 143, 330, 346). Sarnal lies five miles east of 
Thasraand is said to be so called because it lies at tliehead (j-) of a narrow 
and precipitous defile, river or hill (J^) {Tb. 431, 1. 10; Tr. Pazlulla, 310; 
A.N. III. Tr. 19), but this derivation savours of meaning-making. 

VI. 41, 7. 5 from foot. Jalal Khan, Sahjid Htiri and Raid Pahar whose 

name icas Rdju, now separated from Lodi. 

The B. I. text reads ‘ -Talal Khan Sadhauri ’ (III. 22; Tr. 31) and it 
is said in the Tdrikh-i-Ddudi also that “ Jalal Khan Sadhauri and Raju, 
surnamed the ‘Black Mountain ’ [Kdld Pahdi'] deserted Lodi.” (E. D. IV. 
511). But elsewhere in the A. N. he seems to be called ‘ Sh'harP 
‘who was Baud’s rational soul’, (A. N. HI. 120; Tr. 172), and also ‘Jalal 
Khan Gidhauriya (III. 72; Tr. 100). 

VI. 48, 7. 11 from foot. But a few days afterwards, he {J unaid] found the 

means of reaching Nushatdbdd in that province, 
and there raised a revolt. 

This ‘Nuzahatabad’ is_^a geographical mare’s ne.st. iSjsj 

jjT 4,^.3 jU c-aj'jj ^ (HI. 136, 1. 1). Mr. 

Beveridge’s rendering is ‘‘ many days had not elapsed, before Junaid 
thought he had his opportunity and proceeded to set up a commotion in 
Bihar.’ (Tr. III. 192). Nuzhatdbdd is a mere flourish, a rhetorical or honori- 
fic epithet, signifying ‘‘Abode of pleasure, joy, etc.” prefixed to the name 
of the country. ‘ Bahar ’ in Persian means ‘ Spring,’ w hen ‘ joy ’ or ‘ pleasure ’ 
(K?fzh«t) reigns everywhere. For other honorific epithets of Mughal towns, 
see my paper inNum. Supp. to the J. A,S. B. (1921), No. XXXV. pp. 31-97, 
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VI 52, last Hae Soon after tins, Sat) t and Jatri, , seised the oppor- 
tunity of talcing possession of the country of Bakra. 
and ‘S* m the B I. text (141, 1 8) are errors for Tegra, which 
lies west of Monghyrtown and nearly opposite to Surajgarh, on the north- 
west bank of the Ganges and m the north-west part of the Begnm Serai 
sub-division (A N Tr III 199 Note). “The pc; gann itself is now called 
‘ Mulin’ in the official records, but the town of Teghara still retains its 
old name” (Beames in J A S B 1885, p 174) It seems to be the 
‘Patkhera ’ (variant ‘Teghara’), which is registered as a Mahal m Sar- 
Tcdr Hajipur, Siiba Bihar in the Jtn (Tr. II 155) Thornton says 
‘Tegra’ lies 33 miles west by north of Monghyr, Lat 26°-27'N, Long 
86°-0' E 

VI. 53, 1 14 from foot Bdjd Todar Mai noio arrived, bringing vnth 

him fifty-four elephants, tchich had been taken 
in the campaign of Tah'ohi 

‘ Takrohi ’ is Tukaroi, a village about seven miles sonth of Mughalmari. 
It 18 now in Balasore district and lies between Midnapore and Jaleshwar, 
rather more than half way distant from the former Lat 21° 63 'N, Long 
87°-l‘' E (iiin, Tr I 376) The T A and B speak of the battle having been 
fought at or ‘ Bajhora ’ or ‘ Tajhora ’ AsBloehmann says that 
he cannot “give a satisfactory explanation ”of eilher of these forms, I ven- 
ture to suggest that all that is necessary is to transpose the dots and read 
‘ TuMora ’ which is practically identical with ‘ Tnkaroi ’ The name 
Mnghalman must be derived from the fact that the Mughals inflicted a 
crushing defeat there on their Afghan adversanes 
VI 53, last line [<S7icdnu] teas held by BaVia Bahtor 

“Pata”m the B I Text (HI 167, Tr 237) and this is probably 
correct Cf * Jaimal ’ and ‘ Pata the renowned heroes of Chitor ‘ Pata or 
Patai Eathor and Patai Baqqal’ are mentioned as the persons to whom 
Chandra Sen, the son of Eaja Maldeva of Jodhpur, had handed over the 
fort of Siwana two years before (XIX R T) (A. N III 82, Tr 114) The 
last Hindu Baja of Champaner from whom Mahmud Begada took the 
stronghold was known as Rawal Patai or Rana Patai (Z. W. 27t 28) 

VI. 55, I 12 Campaign against Oajpati. Capture ofBohtas. 

Gajpati was the Ujjainia Raja of Bhojpur and was the son or nephew 
of Dalpat Sail, q v Zin, Tr I 613 and Note The name is also written 
(^•"^(/•^and These forms indicate that the real name was not 

Gajpati, but Gajni or Gajini The family is now represented by the 
Eajas of Dumraon or Hathwa, and it appears from their family chro- 
nicles that the original name was Gajan Safii (A N Tr HX 239 Note). 
The corruption ‘Gajpati’ is probably due to the Mughal historians’ fami- 
liarity with it as the dynastic title of the Rajas of Orissa and in con- 
nection also with the ancient Hindu classification of Gajpati, Narpati, 
Ashwapati and Bhupati (Beal, Buddhist Records, I 13-4) One of the 
kings in the old Hindu game of cards {Oanjifa), of which Akbar was 
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very fond, was also denominated Gajpati. (Swi, Tr. I. 306). According 
to another authority, (I. 6. XI. 378), the founder of the Baj of Dumraon 
in Shahiibad Talisll, Bengal, was Santana Sahi. During the struggle be- 
tween the Afghans and the Mughals, Gajan Sahi and Dalpat Sahi, two rival 
princes of the family, joined opposing sides. Gajan Sahi received Rohtas 
and Shahabad from the former. The capital was first at Jagdispur, after- 
wards at Bhojpur and was lastly removed to Dumraon in or about 1745 
A. C. Bhojpur lies west of Arrah and north of Sahsaram. Dalpat’s 
rebellion in 1579-80 A. C. is mentioned in the A. N. (III. 323, Tr. 474). 
Dalpat Ujjainia, who is mentioned at 72 mfra as one of the Mughal 
auxiliaries was murdered by the orders of Prince Salim in 1601 A. C. He 
had been taken prisoner some years before after another revolt and 
released in 1599 A. C. on tbe payment of a heavy ransom. Tr. 1. 513). 

Sangram (1. 25) was the Raja of Kharahptu’, not Gorakpur, as Mr. 
Beveridge writes the place-name. (A. N. Tr. III. 461=Text, 315). 

VI. 56, 1. 11. When Oajpati teas {first) defeated, he placed his son Sri 
Ram in the fort of Sher-garh. 

Dowson says this is “ Shergutty, 65 miles south-east of Jagdespur.” 
But the place intended is Shergarh, 20 miles S. W. of Sahsaram, and 
north of Rhotas, where Shir Shah had built a great fortress. The B.I. text 
has ‘ Shergarh ’ (III. 18S-9 ; Tr. 265-6) and F. also calls it by the same name. 
(I. 263, 1. 10 f. f.), See also 1. G. XXII. 272 and E. D. IV. 419, where it is 
wrongly called Shcr Koh [‘.j^for ‘Jl* Constable, 28 C c. 

VI. 57, I, 3. Muzaffar Khan, Baja Todar Mai and KJmaja Shah Man- 
sur jcere summoned to a council at Kot-pakali, 

Becte, Kot-pu(li, It is now in the Rajput Stdte of Jaipur and lies 
about 60 miles N. E. of Jaipur city. (I. G. XVI. 3). It is on the road 
from Delhi to Ajmer and is about 92 miles S. W. of the former. {Chihar 
Gulshan in I. A. evii. See also Ain, Tr. II. 182, 194), Constable, 27 C b. 
The double-barrelled name is due to the existence of a village called 'Putli' 
in the vicinity. 

VI. 57, 1. 4 from foot. Defeat of the Baja of Madhgarh. 

Becte, ‘Raja Madhukar.’ ‘Madhgarh ’is not a town or a district, but a 
miswriting of ‘ Madhukar the personal name of the ruler. (A. N. m. 77, 
209, 223 ; Tr. 108, 294, 324). He was one of the nine sons of the Bnndela 
Raja Pratap Rudra of Undcha or Orchha and the father of Vira Sinha 
Deva, the murderer of Abu-l-Pazl. Another expedition was despatched 
against Raja Madhukar in the 33th year of Akbar’s reign (999 H.) (A.N. 
in. 604 = Tr. 922) and his death in the XXXVIIth (1000-1001 A. H.) is also 
• recorded. {Ibid, 628=Tr. 961). 

VI. 59, 1. 9. Tribute from Bdjd Mdl Gosain, the Zaminddr of Such. 

The name is sometimes written ‘ Bal Gosain ’. But he is called Malla 
Deb ’ or ‘Malla Narayan ’ in the local chronicles and^^oui try in- 
scriptions. He is also styled ‘ Nar Xarayan ’. (Gait, T -v 
49 note and 56. See also Blochmann, J. A. S. B.l®7 
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that Shukla DKwaj was the elder brother of Mai Gosain, but he was really 
the younger, according to the epigraphic records (Gait, J, A. S. B 1893, p 
295) Shukla Dhwaj is generally known as ‘ Sila Eai \ i e the ‘ kite king ' 
VI, 59, I 13. Partah Bar and his wife Basurhd [came to court] 

It has been suggested that the first name stands for that of Pietro 
Tavares and Mr Beveridge does not reject this, though he thinks that 
“ Partab Bar ” does not boar much resemblance to the name * Tavares.’ (A. 
N Tr. Ill, 319-50 Note) It may be possible to loraove the difficulty, if we 
suppose that what Abu-1-Fazl wrote was Patai Tabiar. There 

18 hardly any difference between ‘ Par ’and ' Patar ’ m Persian writing 
The name of his wife is more difficult to determine It is written as 
Basurhd, Nashiirnd, Nasiirtd Basurhd and in several other ways also Mr 
Beveridge supposes it to stand for Isabella or Louisa. But the readings 
favoured by most of the Mss have little or no resemblance to either of 
these names May it not be a mistranscription by metathesis of ‘ Senoria ’ 
‘Senhora’?A F was probably not acquainted with the actual 
name He had only heard her spoken of as ‘ Senhora ’, and may have 
thought that it was her personal name 

V. 67, I 9 from foot. Kdzi-zdda, a leading man . arrived from 

Fathdhdd bringing loitli him many toar-hoats 
ThisPathabad was a Sarkdr named after Path Shah, Sultan of Ben- 
gal, and comprised paits of the modern Jossore, Paridpur, Southern Baqar- 
ganj and Dacca districts The chief town was Paridpur (Blochmann in 
J A 'S B 1873, p 217) Paridpur is shown m Constable, 29 D d 
VI 69,7 8 J aim'll {son of Mdldeo) . died Bis wife, the daughter 
of Mima Bdjd was unwilling to burn 
The words enclosed in brackets must be a conjectural gloss or inter- 
polation, There is nothing corresponding to them in the test (III, 402), 
according to which, JaimaVs wife was the grand daughter of Maldeva, the 
great Eathor Raja of Jodhpur The name of Jamal’s father is not given 
any whore by Abu-l-Pazl Blochmann suggested that Jaimal was the son of 
Rupsi, who was a nephew of Bharmal and cousin of BhagwandasKachh- 
wa of Amber. {Jin, Tr I 427-8) Mi Beveridge (A N, III Tr 564, Bote) 
and Mr Vincent Smith (Akbar, p 226) have endorsed his opinion or con- 
jecture It may be a ‘ good shot’, but, unfortunately, there is nothing 
except the name to go upon and theie weie several other Rajputs called 
Jaimal m Akbar’s service ‘ Mima Raja’ on line lO is an error for ‘ Mota 
Raja’, the ‘ Pat Raja’, Udaysiuha, son of Maldeo, was so called, because 
he was very corpulent 

V! 69, 1 4 from foot. At the new moon of Amai dad, Sddik Khdn at- 
tacked him 

This 13 not a correct rendering of •’iJj*! (Text, III 407), the first 
day of Araaidad, the fifth month m the Ildhi calendar As the Ildht reck- 
oning was solar, it is scarcely proper to speak of its first day as ‘-its New 
Moon ’ “ The New Moon of Amardad” would stiictly mean that day mtha 
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month' of Amardad, on which the Moon became New— a very different thing, 
VI. 70, 1. 11- S's [Mti7'ti2a Nizam Shah], like his father before him, pre- 
ferred Burhan to all his fi'iends. 

jl 3 Ij j’ (HI- 407, 1. 11). 

The prononn must stand for the noun which immediately precedes 

it and Mv, Beveridge .takes it to mean that "'She [Murtiza’s mother], like 
his father before him, loved Burhan most and preferred him to all others,” 
(Tr. Ill- 003) . She was a Persian lady of noble birth and was called Khhnzd 
Humayun, as the wife of Sultan Husain Sharqi was styled 'Kliiiuzd Sultan.’ 
VI. 71, 1* {Burhan] went to Kittbu-d-din Khan at Bidar [from 

Bagldna]. 

“ Bidar ” is an error for ' Nadarbar (See Test, III. 408, 1. 9 ; Tr, III, 
605). The Mughals were not masters of Bidar at this time. Qutbu-d- 
din Khan had been appointed Ataliq of Prince Salim and afterv/ards 
governor of “ Broach as far as Nadarbar (Ain, Tr. I. 333-4). 

VI. 72, 1. 3 from foot, Bhafi is a loic-hjing coiinirg It eaJends 400 

Kosfromeasttoicest and 300 from south tonorth. 

Bhati ” literally signifies ‘‘ low lands over9.owed by the tide ” but 
usually designates and is used for “ the coast strip of the Sunderbans from 
Hijili to the Meghna, Lat. 20^-30' to 22=-30' N. and Long. 88=-0' to 
E.” (Ain, Tr. II, 116 note). A. P.’s description of its boundaries is neither 
easy to follow nor in agreement with this connotation. He appears to have 
included in Bhati almost the whole of Eastern Bsnaal and even parts of 
Syihet, (Beveridge. A. N. Tr. III. 646 Note}, but even then it would com- 
prise only four degrees of Longitude, i. e. about 270 miles. The figures for 
the breadth (403 Kos) as well as the length (300 Kos) are manifestly 
inflated, as Abu-1-Fazl himself states elsewhere that tha entire extent of 


the province of Bengal from Cluttagomi in the east to G-arhi in the west 
is 450 Kgs, and from the hills in the north to Madaran in the south only 
220 Kos. (-Tm, Tr. II, 115; see a'lso 326 infra;. 

VI. 73, 1. 15. ‘Isa made ficel'c” zarnindnrs of Bengal to become his 


(le.nendents. 
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twelve. (J.A.S.B XLW 1875, p. 305). Manrique gives still another list, 
VIZ the Bhhiyas or Boiones, as he calls them, of (1) Bengala, (2) Anjelim 
(H 131 I 1 ), (3) Onxa, (4) Jassor, (5) Gbandecan, ( 6 ) Medmipar, (7) Catrabo, 
( 8 ) Baeala, (9) Solimanvas (Sulaimanabad), (10) Balva, (11) Dacca and 
(12) Eajmaol {Itinerario, Test, p 20, quoted by Dr H Hosten in J A. 
S B 1913, pp 437-438 , Trans Hakloyt Society’s Ed Lnard, I 52), This 
list is apparently complete, bat that is just the reason for suspecting 
it, and some at least of the names are faked “ The strange thing about it, 
[Sir] Edward Gait writes, “ is that they are always twelve and that there 
were twelve Bhiityas in Assam also Nar Narayan of Kuch Bihar had 
twelve ministers of state • twelve chiefs or dalvts administered the hilly 
portions of the Raja of Taintia’s dominions and there were twelve State 
Councillors also in Nepal ” He suggests that “ the number appears to 
have been connected m the minds of the people with all dignitaries xank- 
mg next to a Eaoa and so have come to be used m a purely conventional 
sense ” (History of Assam, 37) He is probably right There never were 
exactly twelve of them at any timd. 

VI 73, 1 20 The army of Shahhaz Khan reached the hanhs of the 
Ganges, near Ehizrpur 

Khizrpur is a very common place-name in Deltaic Bengal, where 
the cult of BIhizr, a sort of Water-god, was very widely spread Dr Wise 
thinks that this Khizrpur must be the place so called, which lies about a 
mile north of Narainganj in Dacca district It was the seat of 'Isa Khan 
of Bhati “ At this point, the Ganges, the Lakhiya and the Brahmaputra 
formerly met Here also was the chief naval port of the Muhammadan 
government It is only three miles from Sunargaon and nine from 
Dhaka ” ( J A SB 1874, pp 211-212 , see also Eoster, E. T I 28 Note) 

Katrapur (I 8 f f ) or Katrabo is a Tappa on the Lakhiya, opposite 
Khizrpur {Ibid, 1875, p 182 , Hosten, loc. cif 440 , Manrique, I 49 note) 
VI 74, 1 1 The Jmpei lal officers then took post at Totak on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

This may be “ Toke, which lies north of DicCa and at the head of the 
Lakhia or Bannar river, where it leaves the old Brahmaputra ” (Beveridge, 
A N Tr ni 650 note) 

VI 74, 1 5 from foot Katlu Ktram. 

But see ante 66 , where A. E himself speaks of Qatlu as a Lohani, 
and that is correct B also calls him ‘ Nohani ’ (H 823, Tr 333), which is 
a dialectical form of Lohani He is called ‘ Loham ’ in the Malhzan also 
(Dorn, I 183, E D IV B13, note) 

VI 75, 1 11 Shahhaz Khan occupied a position on the Panar river, a 
branch of the Brahmaputra. 

Eecte ‘Bannar’, which unites the Brahmaputra and the Lakhiya, i e. 
theBurhi Ganga (A. N III, Tr 658 note) 

It is said here (1 6 f f.) that the large war-boats “ were called ‘ Biyara ’ 
in the language of the country ” But the B L Text reads Binara or 
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Biyara. Mr. Beveridge proposes to emend this and read ^palwar,’ but I 
venture to suggest that the right lection is UV ‘ Na&ara/ the Bengali pro- 
nunciation of ‘Natodrn \ which is said by Mu'ataraad Khan {Iqbdlndma, 
Test, 220, 1. 5 ; 409 infra), to be the Hindi word for “ war-boats.” It is 
used again in the same s^nse at Ibid, Text, 223, 232 ; 411, 413 infra. The 
word occurs also in the Ain (Tr. II. 116) and Abu-1-Kazl states that the 
Afghan Sultans of Bengal had at their disposal for warlike purposes 
20,000 horses, 100,000 foot, 1000 elephants and 4000 or 6000 war-boats 
[NaiDctra). This passage is copied in his TuzuJc (101, 1. 9; Tr. I. 207) by 
Jahangir, who uses the word in another place also and states that he 
appointed Ihtimam Khan to the command of the Naiodrd (fleet) of 
Bengal.’ 3 c5j» -e* (Text, 68, 1. 10 f.f.=Tr.1. 144). See also 

67, 72 ante and 111 post, where these war-boats, vessels of war or 
Natcdra are again mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl in connection with military 
operations in Bengal. See also A. N, III. 70; Tr. 97. Natcdra, is said in the 
Hindi Sliabda Sdgar, to be a word meaning ‘ ship or boat ’ which is 
derived^from the Sanskrit Ndva. The Sanskrit and Hindi 'va’ is always 
pronounced by Bengalis as ‘ ba,’ and ‘ Nahara ’ is rightly said to be the 
form 'in the language of the country.’ 

VI. 76, 1 . 5 from foot. After eight days' retreat, the army rested to taJce 

breath at Sherpur. 

This must be Sherpur Murcha, which is now in Bogra district. (A. N. 
III. 660 note). It is again mentioned as ‘ Sherpur Miraja’ on 1. 7 f. f. of 
p. 77 and 1. 6 of p. 79 infra. It is so called because there was a * Mtircha ’ 
or Thdna, i. e. a fortified post here. (J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 221 ; I. G. XXII. 
273). Constable, 29 C c. There are at least four places called Sherpur 
in Bengal, viz. this one south of Bogra, Sherpur in Maimansing (Constable, 
29 D c), Sherpur Firing! in Bikrampur and Sherpur ‘Atai in Sharif- ' 
abad Sarkar (Ain, Tr. II. 140), IS miles south-west of modern Murshid- 
abad, where Man Sinha defeated ‘Usman Lohani in 1598 A.C. (A. N. III. 
784; Tr. 1174; Beames in J. A. S. B. 1883, p. 236,- Blochmann in J. A. 
S. B. 1874, p, 283 wofe). 

VI. 77, 1. 19. On reaching the Jumna, he learnt that Wasiim was at 
Sherpur. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks that this must be Sherpur-Firingi, now in 
Bikrampur. It is also called ‘Firingi Bazar’, just as Malda is called 
‘ English Bazar’. (A. N. Tr. HI. 673 Note) . 

V. 79, 1 . 1. The rebels tooTc up a position on the banks of the river' 

'Mangalkot 

Thornton says that the town of Mangalkot lies 71 miles N. N, W. of 
Calcutta, in Bard wan district. Lat. 23'’"30' N., Long. 8^ -56' E. The river 
is called Ajai or Adjai. It is a place of note and there are several old 
tanks and mosciues in a fair state of preservation, (J. B, 0. E. S, 1917, 
HI. pp. 372-3). Constable, 29 C d, 

VI. 79, 1. 2 from foot. At this time, a force was detached against EoTcpa, 
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a flourishing country lying hetmen Orissa and 
the Dahhin 

Dowson suggests that the district meant is ‘Khoorda’ (near Cuttack 
m Orissa) But ‘ Kokra’ or ‘ Khokra * is Ihe old name of Ohutia Nagpur 
(jitn, Tr I. 479) Kokra is mentioned by Jahangir also m his Tiizuk 
(Text, 164, 344-6 infra) The country was merely overrun at this time 
and the Ra3a (Madhu Smha) compelled to promise tribute, but it was 
more completely subdued and its diamond mines taken possession of by 
theMughal Governor, Ibrahim Khan Fath .Inng in 1024 A H (1616 AO) 
VI. 80, 1. 15 KoJcaltdsh \7jain Khan] built a fort at Jag-dara in the 
midst of ihe [Yusufzai] country [iStodt] 

This IS ‘GhahAava* on the north side of the Swat river near Malakand 
It IS in “ the Lanwdah division of Swat, opposite Allahdand, the chief 
town of Lower Swat, which is centrally situated and commands one of the 
ferries over the Swat river ” (Raverly, N. A 269), I. G- Atlas, 33 C 2 
The Karakar Pass (1 3 f f ) lies east-south-east of Chakdara and separates 
Swat from Boner (Ibid, 259, 261) Lat 34°-44'' N , Long 72°-8'' E 
VI 80, I 17 Ticenty’three times he [Zain Khan] was vicio) tons, and 
he destroyed seven armies. 

Raverty denounces Dowson’s rendering of iSuraffdr (which is the word 
used here) as absurd It really means ‘ breast-works ’ He also asserts some- 
what hypercritically that the 30,000 and 40,000 houses of the Yusufzais 
were not so many ‘ houses ’, but ‘ families (N. A 259 note) The Altamsh, 
Iltmish or Yaltmish (1 13) was the * advanced guard’ The word literally 
means ‘ sixty ’ m Turki and Mr Irvine thinks it possible that " the ad- 
vanced guard originally consisted of that number of men and the name was 
afterwards used for it regardless of the actual number of men employed ” 
(A I M. 226) 

VI 82, I 10 Hasan Khan Tabati was carried off wounded 

The sobriquet is variously written Mr Beveridge reads it here as 
‘Patani’ A) N HI 483, Tr 729), but in Vol n, p. 380 note, and III 115 
note, he says that Batani is the correct form Raverty tells us that the 
‘ Batanis’ are descended from the son of Bait (orBatan), the son of ‘Abdur 
Rashid (N A 262 note) Path Khan Batani is mentioned m the T A. (268, 
1 16), Hajji Klian Batani in E D lY 378 Note and Idam Khan Batani 
in Dorn I 128 and A N HI 133=Tr 189 Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Batanis or descendants of Batan, the youngest son of Afghan, include 
the Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Loham, Sur, Bam (Pani), Sarwam and Kakbur 
(or Gakbur) tribes (Jin, Tr 11 402-8. See also Ibid, Tr I 204 Note and 
476). 

VI 83, I 8 They marched touoards the lofty mountain of Bulandrai 
The correct form is ‘ilfalandaiai’ and Raverty (N A 266 note) laughs 
at Malleson f or calhng at ‘Bilandri’ on p 194 of his ‘ History of Afghan- 
istan ’ ‘ Ralandari ’ and ‘ Afolandan ’ are both found in the B L text of 
the Ain. (Tr. II. 891 note). Mr. G. P Tate says that the Majandari pass 
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lies at the head of the Barkua stream, about thirty miles north-east of 
Hoti Mardan. (Kingdom of Afghanistan, 24 Note). 

VI. 84, 1 . 14. A force ... fooh SamoaU-garli from Nahir Bao. 

Sanwlagarh is a pargona in Betul district, C. P., in a wild tract of 
hill and forest towards the west, where the northern and southern ranges 
of mountains meet. (I. G. VII. 7). See the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

VI. 85, 1. 7. Froyn wani of proper information, a force teas sent into 
an intricate country near Kherla, and suffered great loss. 

Kherla lies about four miles from Badnur in the Betul district of the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. (I. G. VIII. 8). The Rajas 
of Kherla are frequently mentioned in the history of the Khalji Sultans 
of Malwa as well as of the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. 

VI. 85, 1. 12 from foot. At this time [XXXV fk yea?'], Padre Farma- 

Tiiin a7’]'ived at the Imperial Oout't from Goa. 

General E, Maclagan suggested forty years ago that this name was a 
perversion of either ‘Leo Griraon ’ or of ‘Duarte Leioton’. (J. A. S. B. 
1896, p. 42 note), iilr. Beveridge accepts the suggestion, but in a different 
way and thinks that Abu-1-Pazl has mixed up the surna?nes of the hco men, 
viz. ' Grimon ’ and ‘ Leioton ’ and made “ Qarmaliun ” by combining them 
into one name. (A. N. Tr. III. 873 note). But as Leioton did not come 
to Labor till 1591 aud ‘ Parraaliun ’ was there in April, 1590, Leioton can- 
not be meant. A simpler and more probable explanation seems to me to 
be that A. F. wrote ‘Gharmanleon’, merely reversing the position 

of the Christian name and the surname. He could not make any distinction 
between the two and to him it was the same whether Leon was placed 
first or last, whether the name was written Leon Ghermon or 

Ghermon Leon. The initial is an evident error for £ and the 
copyists must have missed out the niin of ‘ Gharman’. 

VI. 86, 1. 9. He [Baja Man Sinha] halted atJahhnabdd. 

There are two places of this name, one in Gaya district, Bihar, and 
another in the Hugh district, on the banks of the Dbalkishor river. This 
is the latter. It is on the route from Calcutta to Bankura, 45 miles 
north-west of the former and 66 miles west of the latter (Th.). Constable, 
29 B d. Bishanpur (1. 23) also is in the Bankura district and lies about 
forty miles north-west of Jahanabad. Constable, 29 B d. 
yi. 88, 1. 4 from foot. He sent him by tcay of Jhat'Jcand, the Benares 
_ of that country, against Orissa. 

(SL , 2)1 jl ■'i jri. jl* There is nothing 

corresponding to the meaningless words, ‘ Benares of that country in 
the Text. (III. 610, 1. 10). Ba parish ‘ for the invasion of ’ has been 
wrongly read as u'jl*! ' Banaras ’. All that is said there is that Sulaiman’s 
son, Bayazid, was sent, bj^ way of Jharkhand (Chutia Nagpur), to invade • 
Orissa. See Mr. Beveridge’s translation, III. 934, 

yi. 90, 1. 15. Bomnat, Koha, Mangalor, Mahli and Paro and seventeen 
other poi'ts fell info his [Khan-i-Azam’s] handst 
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Four out of these five toponyms aro wrongly spelt and Should be 
read as GhogM, Mangrol, Maliiitoa and Por, % e. Po> bandar Ten ports 
of Gujarat and Katlijawad are enumerated m the Jiin, (Tr II 269) 

‘ Nur Beg Khan ’ (1 22) is an error for ‘ Naurunp Khan ’. He was 
the son of Qut.bu-d-din Khan who was treacherously put to death by Sultan 
Muv.alSar III ()im, Tr. 1. 334;). 

VI 91, 1. 17. At the toion of Shatkhiipiirj Khan Khanan was sum- 
moned to an audience. 

This may he Shaik hpurm Khangah Dograu iahsil of Guoran- 
wala district, twenty-four miles south of Hafivabad and north-west of 
Labor It contains a ruined fort said to have been built by Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. That Empeior tells us that ‘Shaikhu 
Baba’ or ‘Shailchu’ was the name by which ho was always called by 
Akbar, on account of his birth having been predicted by Shaikh Salim 
Chishti (T J. Text, 1, 1. 8 f. f.=Tr 1 2) See also I G (XX. 270) The 
town is mentioned at 240 infra as * Shaikhpur ’ The name is written 
Shikoh^OT in Constable, 24 E b, and that name is supposed to have been 
given m honour of Dara Shikoh 

VI 93, 1 1 Sddik Khan brought up an old grievance which he had 
against Shhhbaz Khan and ? arely went to the Darhar 
This is putting the saddle on the wiong horse It was Shahbaz who 
did not go to the Prince’s Darhar. Sadiq was the Atalig or ‘ guardian ’ of 
the prince and was all in all on the spot Shahbaz was an outsider who 
had 3 ust come from Malwa (cf Test, III 699, Tr 1046 and A’ofe). 

VI. 94, 1. 9 from foot, In this year, there was little rain, and the price 

of 7 ice rose high 

There is no reference to the price of mce m the text 

iSjA (III 714, 1 9) “In this year, the rams 
were scanty and high prices threw a [whole] world mto trouble ” ivith 
the preposition has been wrongly read as rice 

Pattan (1 1) is ‘ Mungipattan,’ (also called Paithan), on the Godavari, 
a very ancient town, which is said to have been the capital of Shalivahan. 
See my note on E.D Vol I, 60, 1 ante 

VI 95, I 13. The army marched fi om Shahpiir and took up a posi- 
tion twelve Kos from Fathari 

This IS the ‘ Shahpur ’ founded by Pnnee Murad in Akola, Berar,6ix 
Kos fromBalapur Constable, 31 D a. TheB. I Text gives the name of the 
battle field as ‘ Ashti ’ (III 718, Tr 1070) It is called ‘ Ashta ' by Constable 
and IS m Parbami, Haidarabad State It hes north-west of Pathn or 
Patri Constable, 31 D b Three other places called ‘Ashta’ and three 
known as ‘ Ashti ’ are also shown in the Atlas 
VI 96, 1 6 Dwarika Das and S' aid J alal retired to Ntlawi 

There is no such place as ‘ Nilawi.’ What the Text sas^s is that 
jwl I J db- -4** i (III 719, 1 14) ‘‘ Dwarka Das 

and Saiyid Jalal nobly played away their short [lit. ' of, three to five days ’] 
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better known as Jagpal Eao Naik Nimballcar, who lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century and was “notorious for his restless and 
predatory habits” Dipa Bai, the sister of Jagpal Eao, was the grandmother 
of Shivaji. The Nimbalkars were made SardesTimuJeJis of Phaltan by the 
Kings of Bijapur and derived their name from the village of Nimbalik, 
now called Nimluk (Grant Duff, H M 39, dO) Elsewhere, Abu-1- 
Pazl says of this Wanku that he sought shelter m Ahmadnagar from the 
oppression of the Bijapur soldiers He had, before that, sent his eldest son 
Babaji and his brothei Dhar Eao to solicit the Khan-i-Khanan’s protec- 
tion, but as the Khan put them into prison, he had fled to Shah ‘Ah in 
Ahmadnagar, who also consigned him to a dungeon (III 794^5, Tr 
1191) He IS described as a great landholder of Ahmadnagar, command- 
ing 5000 horse and 12000 foot, who had quarrelled with ‘Add Khan and 
had come over to the Mughals {Ib III 788; Tr, 1180) 

VI 102, I 5 He got possession of Kalna, which is one of the chief 
forti esses of Ahmadnagar 

‘ IiTalna’ {Rede G’alna) and ‘ Jalna’ are quite distinct, but are often 
confounded and even Mr Beveridge has mixed up the two places (Sec his 
Tr of A N III 1181 note, 1189 note and 1197). Jalna IS the Jalnapur, 
which IS mentioned only three lines higher up It is now m Aurangabad 
district, Haidarabad State Lat 18°-51'' N , Long. 76°-6&' E, Constable, 
81 C b It 13 the Jalna of the I G XIV 29, to which Mr Beveridge refers 
‘ Galna’ is now in the Malegaon tahika of Nasik district Lat 20°'46'' N, 
Long 74‘’-32' E (I G XII 124) Jalna belongs now to the Nizam, Galna 
IS in British India Kalnu [Galna] was the place taken by Abu-1-Fazl, Jalna 
or (Jalnapur), the town to which the Khan-i-Khanan went. 

VI. 103, I 2 TheTakmila-i-Akbarnamaof'Inayatu-lla 

The authorship of this ‘Takmila’ is a puzzle which has not been 
satisfactorily solved There are at least three recensions of the Continua- 
tion, which differ considerably in matter from one another Dr. Eieu 
points out that “theie 13 a Ms in the British Museum which also is stated 
to have been written by ‘Tnayatnlla bin Muhibb ‘Ab, but which is quite 
distinct from the similarly-entitled history, extracts of which are given in 
Elliot, VI 103-116 "While, in the latter, the murder of Abu-1-Fazl is told 
in a few words and without any direct implication of Jahangir in the 
crime, the author of the present work narrates the same event in the 
most circumstantial manner and distinctly states that Birsingh Dev, the 
murderer, acted at the instigation of Jahangir ” (Persian Catalogue, (Sup- 
plement), IV 52, SCO also III 929, 1031) In the copies in the India Office 
Library, the compiler is called ‘ Muhammad §5alih ’ (Ethe, Catalogue, Nos. 
260, 261, column 106), but elsewhere he calls himself ‘Inayatulla or Muham- 
m ad »Salih, as in the Ms used by Dowson Dr Eieu surmises that this Mu- 
hammad f'alih must be Muhammad ^abh Kambu, the author of the 'Amal- 
I’f'oUh and he thinks that the name ‘Inayatulla may be accounted for by 
the fact that Muljammad Salih had an elder brother called ‘Inayatulla, 
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wHo wrote the Bahar-i-Danisli and also compiled a General History of 
the World called Tar'ilih-i-DiUciislw. (Rieu, 765, 1093). He proposes to sub- 
stitute ‘and’ for ‘ or ’ in the clause just cited and suggests that it may be 
the joint production of the brothers. SceIIL929, 1031. Hr. Beveridge has 
appropriated this suggestion and made it his own. Unfortmiately, the 
three discrepant recensions militate against the supposition of their joint 
authorship. The Text printed in the Bib. In d. differs admittedly from that 
used by Chalmers and tlic two iilss. in the India Office differ from both, 
though there can be no doubt that they are all copied, paraphrased or re- 
written from the earlier portion of Iqhalnhmn-i-J almngiri, which was 
completed in 1029 H. 1020 A. C. (A. N. III. Tr. 1201-5 note). Perhaps the 
true explanation is that the brothers wrote, not jointly, but successively. 
The version in which Jahangir is exculpated maybe the one first drafted 
and compiled by ‘Inayatulla. It may have been subsequently revised and 
recast, in accordance with later opinions on this and other points, by 
‘Inayatulla himself or itiuhammad Silih Kambu who speaks of himself as., 
the pupil and protege of ‘Inayatulla in his Preface to the Bahar-i-Dhnish. 
Jah.angir’s infatuation for Nur Jaban, his weakness and other defects of 
character are the subjects of frequent animadversion in the ‘ Amal-i-SaWi, 

VI. 104, 1. 6 from foot. It has already been related that Sultan 

Salhn had set out against the Baja of Ajirdr. 

Ajmer was not under any Baja at this time and the B. 1. text (III. 
805-6) puts the matter very differently. “ On 6th Mihr (XLIYP. Y,), the 

Prince Royal [Salim] obtained leave to go to Ajmer to chastise 

Umra, the Rana [of Udayapur] ”. (HI. 763; Tr. 1140). Umra is Amar 
Sinha, who had succeeded his father Rdna Pratap. Salim was now 
(XLVII E.) sent again to Ajmer with a view to invade from that yoint 
d’appui the restricted territory that still remained in the hands of the 
Rana of Chitor. See also A. N. ante 98 and Khlki Shirazi, 204 post. 

VI. 106, 1. 9. Bdz Bahadur, the Impei’ial commander , reth'ed to Bhoicdl. 

Bhowal lies north of D.icci, and is a jungly tract extending to the 
Garo Hills. The town is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

‘Saripur’ and ‘ Bakrampur’ (1. 17) which were in or near the country 
of ‘Isa Khan of Bhati are ‘ Sripur’ near Rajabari, at the confluence of 
the Meghna and the Padma. Bikrampur lies a few miles south of Dacca. 
Bilcrampur is marked in Constable, 29 D d. Sripur has been long since 
washed away by the Padma. (Foster, E. T. I. 28 note). 

VI. 109, 1. 10. [TheMagh] Baja, who had just now acquired the country 
of Bangu. 

must be an error for Pegu. The Magh Raja who is said to 
have just acquired the country was the Raja of Arakan. (A. X. 111.479= 
Tr. 722). The people of Arakan are known as ‘ Mugs', (q. u.H J. s. v.). We 
know from local histories that the Arakan king, Minrazagyi, who reigned 
from 1593 to 1612 A. C.) had invaded and sacked Pegu, with the assistance 
of the Portuguese under De Brito in 1599. (C. H. I. IV. 487, 493-494). 
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VI. Ill, ? S Ka%d Rat of Bengal 

The correct name is ‘ Kedar Rai’. (A N III 824, Tr 1235) He was 
one of the twelve Bliuiyas of Bengal and had his seat at Bhushna, which 
is now in the Faridpor division ot Bengal In Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 
Faridpnr was included in the /Snr/enr of Bhushna, alias Mnhammadabad 
“ Kedar Rai and Ohand Rii had gradually extended their sway from 
Raaabari in Dacca district to Kcdaiban, now in the Palang thana of 
Faridpnr, where a deep ditch and a road known as Kach Kijura maik 
the site of their fort ” (I Q- XII 54-5) Abn-l-Fazl records that Kedar’s 
fort of Bhushna was taken by the Moghuls in the 4l9t year (1696 AC), 
after a battle in which Kedar was wounded and fled to Tsa Khan of Bhati. 
(A N. Ill 711, Tr 1059) He also states that Chand Eai had been killed 
in a fight with the Afghans sometime before [lb III 632, Tr 969) This 
Chand Eai is mentioned by Ralph Fitch, who states that he went in 1586 
from Baeola [Bakla, the old name of Bagarganj district] to Serreporc 
(Sripur), the king of which place was called ‘ Ciiondery ’ He says that 
‘Serrepore’ was six leagues from ‘Sonnergan’ (Sonargaon) (Foster, B 
T. I, 28, J H. Ryley, John Pitch, p 118) 

Kilmajc, who was the Imperial Commander in Srinagar (1 9), is identi- 
cal with ‘Baz Bahadur Kilm&k’ of 106 ante (A N Text, 809, Tr IIL1214). 
He is also called Sultan ‘All Qilmaq, (AN III 820, Tr 1231) Jahangir 
says that he had long been guilty of evil practices in Bengal, but after- 
wards repented of his errors and had the honour of kissing the threshold 
in the 1st year of his reign (T J. 37, 1 24 , Tr I 78 and 88, 1 31 , Tr 
I 184) 

VI. 114, 1. 12 from foot, [DaniyaVs seroanfs] continued to introduce 

the poison [spirits] unperceived, sometimes 
concealing it in the barrels of muskets. 
This extraordinary method of smuggbng the forbidden stuff is also 
mentioned by Damyal’s brother Jahingir, who states that “a musketeer 
named Murshid Quli, who was one of Daniyal’s attendants, poured, at the 
urgent entreaties of the Prince, double-distilled spirit into his favouiite 
gun The rust of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spirit 
The prince no sooner drank of it than he fell down” (T J Tr. I 35, 
Text45, 1 11 If ) 

VI 115, I 2 On Monday, the 12th Z&an, co^'res ponding with the 20th 
J umada-l-aimoal, 1014 Hijra {September 1606), an ill- 
ness instituted itself into the frame of the Emperor 
{Akbar\ 

The HShi month is wrongly stated, though the Hijri date is right The 
B I. text has 12th Mihr and this is the correct Ilahi date. 20th Jumadi I 
was 24th September 1605 12th Mihr is the 199th day of the Dahi calen- 
dar and the 267’th (68+199) of the Julian The Emperor’s illness lasted 
for 23 days and he died on 16th October, 0. S corresponding to 4th 
Iban Hahi. (A. N. IH 841, Tr 1269-1261 and Rote) 
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The proximate cause of death was diarrhoea followed by dysentery. 
The story of the Emperor having died by misadventure in an attempt to 
poison Mirza Ghazi of Thatta or Raja Mansinha of Amber is discredited 
by Mr, Irvine (Manucci, IV. 420 Note) as well as by Mr. Beveridge (A, 
N. Tr. III. 12G0 Note), Mr. Crooke (Tod, A. A. E. I. 408; III. 1338 Note), 
Dr, Beni Prasad (Jahangir, 75 note) and even Mr. Vincent Smith {loc.cit. 
325-6), though it is repeated bj' Terry (Voyage, 408), Herbert (Travels. 
72), De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 170), Mundy (Journal, II. 102-3), Manucci (I. 
149) and others. 

We Imow little of Akbar’s clinical history, but it is certain that 
he had been suffering for many years before his death, from a very 
painful intestinal disease of some sort. We are told that this last and 
fatal illness began on l2th Mihr, that no medicines were administered 
or taken for eight days, that ‘ a bloody flux’ then made its appearance, 
that it was treated without success for ten days, upon which the physician 
abandoned hope and fled from court. It is also stated that when theHakiin 
‘Ali attempted to arrest the diarrhoea by powerful astringents, they 
only brought on fever, strangury and other symptoms prognosticating a 
fatal termination of the disease. Whatever the exact pathology of the case 
may have been, it is certain that this intestinal complaint was one of 
long standing. Akbar had been seriously ill jiist in the same tony in 991 
H. (XXVII R. Y.). He had, then, as now, as Abu-I-Pazl puts it, ‘ an inter- 
nal pain’ on 20th Mihr, did not or would not take any medicine for some 
d.ays. Upon which “blood came.” Laxatives were then administered on the 
urgent entreaty of Abu-1-Pazl, against the advice of the Hindu physicians, 
and Akbar recovered only after thirty-six days. During three days of 
this illness, he " touched no food ” and had to “ eat only boiled things 
without any oil or ghee” for seventeen days. (A, N. III. 394=Tr. 683-4). 
Firishta also mentions this attack of fever and diarrhoea (J'r*l) and states 
that " great anxiety was felt on his account, as His Majesty had, like his 
father Hurnayun, taken to opium.” (I. 264, 1. G f.f. ; Briggs, II. 253). Akbar 
had another attack of ‘ severe pain ’ in the bowels in the 34th year (997 
H. 1689 A. C.). He was then forbidden all food for two days and after- 
wards allowed “ only two spoonfuls of soup”. He used to say, writes Abu- 
l-Fazl, that he had often been ill, but that the pains of those days had 
been such as ho had never experienced before. (A. N. III. 552=Tr. 838). 
Towards the end of the same year (the 34th), he had another attack of 
“ pain in the abdomen which caused great distress”. {Tbid. 676; Tr. 870). 
Budauni informs us that the same trouble, “ stomach-ache and colic ” 
recurred in the 36th year (999 H.) and he was so ill that he suspected 
Prince Salim of having poisoned him and openly said so. (II. 377=Tr. 
390). He must have been again ill in the 42nd year (1697 A.O.), as 
Jerome Xavier states that he was privileged to enter the Emperor’s 
bed-room and nurse him. (Smith, Akbar, 269; J. A. S. B. 1896, pp. 72-79). 
In the 44th year, he had two attacks of similar pains in the stomach, o^fi 
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after the other, at short intervals (A.N III 7G6=Tr 1144-5). It has to 
ho borne in mind that Akhai vras “ a hard liver’* and addicted not only 
to arrack (double distilled spirits), but to Bhang, opium and Koknar or 
Pousta. It 18 common knowledge that when an opium-eater suiters from 
diarrhoea, it is an almost sure sign of death IJakim ‘Ah must have been 
well acquainted with the prognosis of violent and continuous diarrhoea m 
the cases of habitual opium-eaters and he gave up all hope because he found 
that the patient’s system had ceased to react to Ins powerful drugs Mr, 
Crooke asserts that Akbar died of cancer of tlic bowels, but the evidence 
available is not suniciont to warrant such a dcQnito diagnosis. 

The origin of the popular canard about the exchange of the poisoned 
packet of betel is possibly this As Mirzi GhSzi was suspected of treason, 
he had been ordered to come to court. He made his Kttrmsh and received 
the betel on the 14tli of Mihr, just two days after the Emperor was taken 
ill. Man Sinha had done the same, some days before on receiving promo- 
tion and the appointment of Pnneo Khusrav’s guardian on or after the 
16th of Shahrivar (A N. Ill 839, Tr. 1257) 

VI 115, I 16 On the 9th of J 2 ur, corresponding tciih the night of 
Wednesday, 12th Jtimada'l-^hhtr he [Ailhnr] bade 
adieu to life. 

ECere also, the Ilahi date is stated wrongly. It is given as Wednesday, 
4th Aban in the B. I text of tho A. N. (Ill 841, 1. 18) and as 2nd Aban 
by the Badishah Nama (I. i 66, 1 17) , 'Amal iSalth (I 15-16) and 
KhwafiKhan (I 236, 1 5) 12-18th {Uisabi) Jumadi II 1014 H corre- 
sponded with 16-16th October 1605 OS 25-26th October N S Wednes- 
'day, after the midnight of which Akbar died, was 18th Hisabi and 16th 
October (0. S ) As 9th Azur 50 R Y was the 256th day of tho Ilahi 
year, which began on 11th March 0 S , it would be 21st November. Bat 
2nd Aban, — the 219th day — would be 15lh October 0 S If it was the 4th 
of Aban, — which appears to bo correct — the Julian correspondence would 
health October 0 S. or 27th October N S. (See my H S M N 266-7) 
VIM17, 1. 9 from foot He \Asaf Khan] desired to gam possession of 

the land of Panna, [belonging to] Eaja Bam' 

1 eband, whose ancestors had aheays ruled it 

if Dowson notes the variant ‘Palta’ The right reading is “Bhata” 
Esmehandra was the Baghela Raja of ‘Bhata’ or Bhatghora, now Eewa 
Of. A, N. at 82 ante, from which this account is borrowed, Ramchand is 
there said by Abu-1-Pazl to have been the son of Parbihan [Birbhan] and 
grandson of Birsingh Deo, who were both Rajas of ‘ Bhata’, not Panna. 
iJin, Tr. 1. 367). 

The ‘ Nisba’ or sobriquet of Ghazi Khan was not ‘ Tatar’, as it is 
printed on J 6 If., but ‘ Tonwar ’ J Ghazi Khan had sought Bamchand’s 
protection after his flight from Akbar’s Court (A N 11 182, Tr 281) 
Lowe says that Ghazi Klan ‘ Tannuri’ fled to ‘ Hatiyah ’ [Becte, Bhata] (B. 
Tr.lL65, Text, II 66,1.11). 
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Vi. 130, i. 8. FArzr sirhindi’s akbae-nXma 

VI. 118, 1. 9. Baja Bamcliand {the Baja of BTiatd] fled to the castVe of 
Mandhiin, which is noted for heing one of the strongest 
2 )laces in Hindustan. 

‘ Maudhua ’ is a mistranscription of ‘ J3andhu ’ or ‘i^andhugarh’ which’ 
Thornton says, is in the territory of Rewa in Baghelkhand, sixty miles 
sonth-west of Rewa town. Hamilton also states that “ Baundhoo or Bhatta 
was the name of the northern part of the Hindoo territory of Gnndwana ”, 
and he locates the fort about 60 miles north-east from Mandla. (East India 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, s, v. Bandoogur). Abu-1-Pazl has ‘ Bandhu ’ in the 
corresponding passage. (II. 183;Tr. 282). 

VI. 119, 1. 9. Damuda, one of her [DurgavatVs] chief towns. 

A. F. has ‘Damoh’ in the counterpart passage (A. N. 11. 212; Tr. 
327, 328), which must be correct. It lies about 65 miles north-west af 
Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d. The actual site of the first battle which is here 
stated to have been four marches from Damoh, is said by local tradition, 
to have been near Singaurgarh in Garha Mandla, about 32 miles south-east 
of Damoh and 26 north-west of Jabalpur. The Rani stabbed herself after 
a second defeat, in a defile, 12 miles east of Garha. (Sleeman, J. A. S. B. 
1837. VI. 627-9; C. P. Gazetteer, 225, 283; Arch. Surv. Rep. IX. 48). The 
battle said to have been fought at Narh'i, east of Garha, (C. H. I. IV. 88), 
must have been the second. Singaurgarh is shown in Constable, 28 A d. 
VI. 122, 1. 14. He [Muhammad Sultan 3firza] teas the son of Rashid 
Sultan TVais Mirza, 

He was or of Wais Mirza, i.e, "Wais Mirza’s most 

worthy, intelligent, sagacious or wise son. ‘Rashid’ was not a part of 
the father’s name. (A. N. II. 279 ; Tr. 413 ; T. A. in E. D. V. 315 ; B. Tr. 
11. 87 note). The name of "Wais Mirza ’s father was Baiqara, not Baftakra, 
as on 1. 10. 

VI. 126, 1. 8. The army then proceeded towards J asriina and LaJehan- 
pur. 

Becte, Jasrofa, formerly a small state in North-Eastern Punjab, but 
now included in Kashmir. Lat. 32°-29' N., Long. 75° 27' E. Constable, 25 
A a. It is one of the small Chiefships attached to the Jammu or Central 
division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. 1. 133). ‘Samba ’(I. 11) lies a few 
miles north of Jasrota. Constable, Onl. 12, ‘Bah'dar ’is a mistake for 
‘ Bal6ftadra ’. Mr. Beveridge says ‘ Lakhanpur ’ must be wrong and proposes 
to read ‘ Lakhnur ’ (Tr. III. 884 note) but ‘ Lakhanpur ’ still exists under 
that name and this spelling is quite correct. See Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII, (1918), No. 1, p. 49. 
yi. 130, 1. 8, On the 27th of the month [Rah'i IT, 1003], KoTca died a 
Lahore. 

“ Koka” means ‘ foster-brother’ and Akbar had several of them — all 
sons of his numerous nurses, wet and dry. The person who is meant and 
whose name is left out must be S'iidat Yar Koka. He died of dipsomania 
on the 16th of Azar of the XXXIXth year, which began on 28th Jumadi 
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VI. 137, 1. 18. 


II. 1002 H. and ended on 8th Eaiab 1003 (A. N III. 636, Tr, 1006) 
There is some error in Fni7-j Sirlimdi’a chronology Ho saya (1 18) that 
the thirty-ninth year began on 9lh Hajnb 1003 If, but accoiding to the 
A N , the year which began on 9th Rajah 1003 H. was the fortieth (III, 
667 , Tr 1023 See also E D. V. 24G, Smith, Akbar, 467) 

VI 131 , 1 7 In Ills [the poet Foirt’a] early days, he and the author of 
this work had some conneoAon through using the same 
talcliallus foi their wi itings 

Tins IS obscurely, if not enigmatically, worded Budauni clears up the 
matter Abu-l-Eazl’s brother, the poet, and tins .Shaikh Ilnhdad Sirhindi 
had, by some unhappy chance, chosen the identical noni-de-plume, Faizi. 
The former therefore requested Sirhmdi to give it up and assume some 
other pen-name As the latter declined to do so, the former thought it 
best to alter his own to Fayya^i, so as to preclude the possibility of any 
eonfusion and also with a view to make it " correspond with the gram- 
matical amplification” ns Budauni puts it, "of 'Allami, by which his 
younger brother, Abu-l-Fazl, was known ” (E D, Vol. V. 546, B , Text, 
III 299, 1. 11) 

VI 132, 1. 18 His mother [of Prince Rustam, son of Prince Murad] was 
sister of Khan-i 'Azam 

The lady was the daughter, not the sister of ‘Aziz Koka, entitled 
Khan-i-'Azam She was married to Prince I^Iurad in the 32ad year (995 A. 
H) of Akbar’s reign. (A N III 618, Tr. 791 Sec also ^in, Tr I 326) She 
could, not have been the sister of ‘Aziz, as Shamsu d-din Muhammad 
Klian, the father of the Khan-i-‘Azam, was assassinated on 12th Rama- 
zan, 969 H In other words, she would have been at least 87 years of age 
at this time in 1006 H , while her husband, Prince BlurSd, who was born 
in 978 H , (T A in E D V 232), could have been only 29 years old 
VI. 136 , 16 On arriving at Ohai kol, a submissive lettcj was leccived 
from Bahadur Khan 

There is no such place as ‘ Uharkol ’ J/ jf It la an error for 
‘ Khargon ’ (A N HI 768 , Tr 1148) It lies on the left bank 

of the Kundi, a tributary of the Narmada and is now the headquarters 
of Nimar district in the Indore State (I. Q XV 251) Constable, 31 0 
a. (See my note on Vol III. 87, 1 5 ante). Von Noer also speaks of it as 
‘ Gharkol ' (Akbar, Tr H. 81) He must have been misled by Dowson’s 
Translation Elsewhere, Faizi himself states that Prince Daniyal took 
leave of Akbar at Ghargon, [Becte, Khargon] (A N III, Tr 1184 note) 
VI 137, I, 18 A dog who accompanied him set off in pursuit of ahare, 
but the hare turned ? ound and attacked the dog etc 
This story is a folk-tale, which crops up in many places and is given 
as the reason for the selection of the sites of several other capitals, e g 
Aphilwad, {Mirat-i’Ahmadi, Ft i. 8i=Tr. in Bayley, 26, Jiin, Tr,IL 
262), Halwad (B G VIII, Hathjawar, 423), Kharakpur (J A S B XL 
1871, p. 24), Eewa (I G. s.n), Bidar (Ind. Ant KXVIH. 1899, p, 129) 
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and Vijayanagar. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 19). Mr. Sewell observes 
that ** a similar tale is told of the rise of almost every kingdom, principa- 
lity or large Zamindari in Soutlicrn India.” [Ibid. Note), 

VI. 143, 1. 11. Ncixt daxj, Miydn Saiyid tcent round and looJced after 
the construction of the trenches. 

The person meant is the autlior’s patron, Shailch Farid, who was a 
Bukhari Saiyid, ‘ Miyan ’ is a title of respect used before the names of 
Saiyids and other persons of quality in Hindustan. Saiyid ‘Abdulla, the 
father of the famous King-makers, was generally known as Saiyid Miydn. _ 
{Madsir-i-Jlamgh'i, 227, 1. 4). 

Mr. Vincent Smith speaks of Shaikh Farid repeatedly as ‘ Shaikh 
Farid of BuMnra ’, (Akbar, 318, 399, 493), This is not quite correct. The 
sobriquet merely means that he was decended from some Saiyid, who 
had come to India from Bukhara in the old days. Shaikh Farid himself 
was really born in Dehli. Jahangir explicitly says so. (T. J. 65, 1. 6; Tr. I. 
137 ; see also Blochmann, Mn, Tr. 1. 413). 

Borgaon, (1, 20), which is said to have been eight Kos from Asir, is 
now in Nimar district. It lies about twenty miles north-west of Burhan- 
pur. Constable, 31 D a. 

VI. 145,?. 1. The mine teas exploded [at the siege of Ahxnadnagar] on 
the 20th Shahryhr in the 45th year of the reign. 

Khaki Shirazi (205 infra) and Abu-1-Pazl give the date as 6th of 
Shahrioar (A. N. III. 775 ; Tr. 1159=100 ante) and calculation shows that 
6th is correct. Paizi has just given the Hijri date as 18th Safar, 1009 A. H., 
which corresponds with 19th August 1600 A. 0, (0, S.). 6th Shahriunr, 
[not Shahi'i/tu'], was the 162nd day of the Ilahiyear, which began on 11th 
klarch 1600. Now 19th August was the 232nd day of the Julian year 1600 
and it synchronised exactly with 6th Shahrivar Ilahi (70-1-162). (*^. must 
have been wrongly written for (*“" or (»“*>, which also occurs in some 
copies. 

VI. 146, 1. 11. On the 17th Safar, the royal forces icere admitted and 
the Jceys of the fortress of Aslr were given up. 

Here also, the date is stated wrongl 3 \ Paizi has just stated (144, 1. 10 
f.f. ante) that Ahmadnagar was surrendered on the ISth of Safar. Aslr 
was taken several months after that event and Safar cannot possibly be 
right. Abu-1-Pazl gives the Ilahi date as 7th Bahman, which corresponds 
with 17th January (1601), as it is the 312th day from IstPravardin (11th 
March). Now 17th January 1601 synchronised with 22nd Rajab 1009 H. 

must have been miswritten for (See A. N. Ill, 780 ; Tr, 1169), 
is frequently confused with by careless copyists. As Paizi himself 
states that the siege of Asir commenced soon after the 4th of Ramazan 
(138 a7ite) and also that' it lasted for about eleven months (139 ante), 
Safar is manifestly wrong. A contemporary inscription in the Jam‘a 
Masjid at Asirgarh gives the .Hijri date corresponding to 17th or 18th 
January. (Ind. Ant. 1924, LIII. p. 40). Five lines lower down, Paizi 
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himself states that Abu-1-Fazl was appointed Chief Commander of the 
armies for the subjugation of the Dekkan, soon after the capitulation of 
Asir, on the 8th of Sh'ahan and that on the 28th of Shmoical, the whole 
of the Dakhin, i e Khandesh and Malwa as well as Gujarat, were placed 
under Prince Daniyal, as the Emperor was returnmg to Agra. 

Mr Vincent Smith asserts that Sirhmdi’s dates are ' incredible', ‘im- 
possible’ and ‘absurd’ He even accuses him of having muddled the 
chronology and given a ‘ garbled account’ of the events, {loc cit, 299), 
but the error is undoubtedly clerical or inadvertent The charges of 
perfidy and treachery which he has preferred against Akbar have been 
fully and conclusively rebutted by Mr. C. H. Payne in his ‘ Akbar and the 
Jesuits ’ (251-8) . 

VI 151, I 13 He Jieard the Emperor^s command, “Bring Asad into the 
bath room, that I may cut him in pieces toith my oum 
hand ” 

The author uses the word ‘ Ghuslkhana ’, which was not a ‘bath 
room’, but the Privy Council Chamber of the Emperor. “Behind these 
galleries, from which the Emperor is wont to look on at elephant-fights, 
lies the Audience Chamber, which is called the ‘ Gussal-ean ’ (De Laet, 
Tr 40) The greatest nobles and the most privileged persons only were 
admitted to it (CoryatinE T I 279, see also Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy 
Ed. Foster, I 106, 202 , Mundy, IL 201 , Bernier, Ed Constable, 265, 361 , 
Manucci, II 361, 400) The mistake is committed again at 247, 1 6 f f ,421, 
1 7 f f and 421 last line infra 

VI 152, 1 14 from foot The King ofBtjapur was also vexed that he 

had not received a direct cession of Owaltor 
This ‘ Gwalior ’ (?) is again mentioned at 163 infra Dowson says he 
cannot identify the place. {Ibid, note) Can it be meant for ‘ Gawilgarh ', 
which had been captured by the Mughals in the 43rd year, 1006-7 H ? 
Abu-1-Fazl says that there was not a stronger fort than Gawal or Garwil, 
as he calls it, in Berar (A-N III 744, 746— Tr 1111, 1116) 

VI 153, I 4 Asad vxn'e a badge, as a disciple of ATdbar^s " Divine 
Religion ” The King [of Bijaptu'] took it to examine it, 
and professing himself a disciple, declared he would 
keep It 

This is an illuminating and significant allusion to tiie'Shast ma 
Shdbih ’ which is mentioned in the Ain, (Tr I 165), A N (Test, HI. 
354-=Tr 620), Budauni (11 338=Tr 349 , 40t=Tr 418) and Jahangir’s 
Tiizuk (28, 1 16 , Tr. I 60-61), as the badge or insignia given to follower 
of Akbar ’s New Religion Students interested in the subject may refer to 
my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp, 147-156, where it is 
discussed at some length 

VI 153, 1 14 from foot The Prince also directed that 10000 rupees 

should be given to him, but he “ got only 2000 
muzaffans,” 
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The Muzaffari was a silver coin, weigliiug about 110 grains, lirst struck 
by Muzafiar II. of Gujarat, \Yho ruled from A.H. 917 to 932 (1611 to 
152G A, C,), It weighed about 110 grains, but was valued at about two to 
the Akbari rupee, as the silver was about fourteen per cent below the 
Akbari standard. {Hn, Tr. 1. 23; P. 11. 138, 2S7=Briggs’ Tr. IV, 319). 
Sec my article on the IJnpublislied Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat in J.B, 
B. K. A. S. 1926, pp. 42-46. The meaning is that what Asad got was 
equivalent to only 1000 rupees instead of 10000. 

VI. 154, h 4 from foot. When[Shailch AJni-I-Fnzl] teas killed at Sarai 

Bnrar, a dependency of Sironj, at prayer-time 
on Friday, 7ih Rah'ni-l-aicical 1010 H. 

This place has not been satisf.actorily identified. I venture to suggest 
that it must be the Bar-ki-Sor.ai, which is mentioned by Tavernier, in the 
itinerary of his jounjey from Narwar to Dholpur, He locates it at three 
Kos, about six miles, south of Antri, nine Kos north of N.arwar and nine 
Kos south of Gwalior. (Travcls.Tr. Ball, 1. 62). There fs a place called Bar- 
ki-Scrai, i.c. Ser.ii of the Bar or Fnd, f.c. Ficus Ltd tea, still in existence 
at about 6i miles south of Antri. (I. A. p. cxvii). Lat. 25°-58i' N., Long. 
7S°-10' E. Ticffcnthaler says that Abu-1-Pazl was killed near a ferry of the 
Sindh river, at a place close to Dhuingh.at, about two leagues to the west of 
Dchala, which is ten leagues west of Datia. (1. 184 apud A.N. III.Tr. 1220 
Note). This is in fair agreement with the situation of ‘ Bar-ki*Serai as 
Datia is a few miles north-cast of Nnrwar. The place is called ‘ Sarai 
BangX, two stages from Gwalior, by Tnayatulla. {ante 107). 'BmyX’ may 
bo an error for * Bat Kh ' or * Bar Kn ’ (Serdi). Khdki Shirazi says that. 
Abu-l-Fazl was murdered at the Sarai Bar (-»; i^lj-), six Kos from 
Narwar on Friday the 4th of Rabi I. 1011 (MS. in the Mulla Piruz 
Library, folio 218 b). The place seems to be also called " Berke Serai, 
ten Kos from Gwaliar ” in the Madsit'-i-Jahdngh'i, from which extracts 
arc translated in P. Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, (Ed. 1788, p, vii). 

The date of the assassination is given in the local Hindu chronicles 
of Bundelkhand as 9th Kartika V. S. 1660 (Silberrad in J. A. S.B. LXXI, 
(1902), p, ll2)=4th October 1602. But this must be wrong. The date given 
by Asad— Friday, 7th Rab'i I. 1011 H. — corresponds to 15th August 1602 
0. S. but l6th August teas a Sunday. In the Takmila of the A.N. {ante 107), 
it is 1st Shahrivar, [13th August). In the recension used by Chalmers it is 
4th Rab‘i I and Noor and Smith think the latter must be correct. But 4th 
Rab‘ia-l-awwal Hisabi was 12lh August, and a Thursday. The correct 
date must be 4th Ruyyat or JJilali, if the week-day Friday is given 
rightly by Asad. 

VI. 155, h 20. Gopal Das Nakta. 

Nakta looks like a nickname or epithet of revilement. In Gujarati 
and Hindi, it means * cut-nosed ’ and secondarily, ‘ impudent,’ ‘shameless.’ 
Gopaldas appears to have been no favourite with the writer of this 
Diary, as he is afterwards stigmatised as ‘a wretched villain.’ (166 infra). 
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An old officer of Babur and Humayun, named Jalalu-d-din Malimud had 
a Ihirki by-namo ‘ Bujuk/ which has the same signification, vis. ‘ Cut-nose’ 
Bayazid Biyat, who had been at one time m Jalalu-d-din’a service, tolls ns 
that Mirza 'Askari had the man’s nose cut or slit for using improper 
language on a certain occasion (A.N. Tr I 413 Note) Sec also Ibid, II 65= 
Tr. 85, where he is again mentioned Such barbarous punishments were only 
too common in the old days Khwaja Bhul, who had been sent with a 
message to Prince Salim, having spoken somewhat disrespectfully to His 
Highness, had the Up of his tongue— the peccant part — cut out by Akbar’s 
orders (A N. Ill 727 ; Tr. 1088) Jahangir takes great merit to himself for 
having prohibited, immediately after his accession, the cutting off of the 
noses and ears of criminals and for having himself taken a vow never 
to inflict such punishments on any one (lVnqi*at, 284 and 325 infra) 

VI 158, I 2 Shailch Mustafa, governor of Kalhbagh. 

Kalabagh lies on the load from Sironj to Narwar Tavernier makes 
it 23 Kos from Sironj, 17 from Sipri and 28 from Narwar (Travels, I 
57-61). Pinch puts it at twenty Kos from Sironj (E. T. I, 143), The real 
distance is about fifty miles [north of] Siron] 

VI 165, 1. 1 The unhappy Khcdjd Amini d'din ichose icatch it teas, 
acme in sight 

Recte, Arainu-d-din. ( A N III 474=Ti . 715 , Takrmla, Text. IIL 836= 
Tr 12B2) Jahangir also mentions him and says that verj soon after his 
own accession, Aminu-d-din was appointed Yatish Begi, that is, Captain of 
the Watch, the post which ho had held under Akbar (T J 6, 15 , Tr 1. 13, 
14 and note) He was the person who had been sent as envoy to Ahmad- 
nagar by Akbar (T A m B D V 460, 467) His original name was Mix 
Muhammad Amin (B U. 377, 111, Tr. II. 390) 

Ram Das, who also “ had a share in the misfortune ” (1 7), was 
Ra3a Earn Das Kachhwa, a great favourite of Akbar’s [q v 170 infra) 
VI, 170, I 8 Saiyid Khan, who was connected with the royal 
house and descended from an ancient and illustrious 
Mughal family 

This ‘Saiyid Khan’ was S'aid Khan Chaghtai The name is not 
■4- but -4^ He was strongly opposed to the proposed supersession of 
Salim on the ground that it was a flagrant violation of Chaghtai law and 
custom As a descendant of Timur, he looked upon himself as a custodian 
or trustee responsible for the strict observance of the ‘ Tara and Tasa ’ 
(Jin, I. Tr 331) Dr Beni Prasad identifies Asad’s ‘ Saiyid Khan’ with 
‘ Saiyid Khan Barha,’ whom he describes as " a scion of an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, connected with the Imperial House ’’(Jahangir, 
p 78), but he must be mistaken, as the Barha Saiyids were not Cbaghtais 
and not oven Mughals Nor were they related to ‘ the royal house ’ by blood 
S'aid Khan was the son of Y'aqub Beg, the son of Ibrahim Beg Chapuk, 
who was one of the Amirs of Babur and Humayun (M.U. II 403, see 
my note on IV 36B, 1, 8). 
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Murtaza Khaa was Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was given that title 
by Jahangir, as a reward for the defeat of Khusrav at Bhairowal, i. e. 
Vairowal near Govindwal and Tam Taran in Amritsar district. (T. J.32, 
1. 8 f. f,=Tr. I. 69). Asad is giving him the title in anticipation. 

VI. 171, 1. 10. Far a Beg came and made salutation. 

Becfe, ‘ Qara Beg He is the Qara Khan Turkman of the T. J, (8, 
1. 2=Tr. 1.17; 33, 1. 27=Tr. I. 71). He had come to Akbar’s Court with 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain Safavi of Qandahar in 1003 A.H. (B. II.402=Tr. 
416 ; Ain, Tr. I. 313). Faizi Sirhindi also calls him Qara Beg. (138 ante ; 
see also the T. A. Test, 367, 1. 7 f.f.). 

VI. 177, 1. 16. He lighted upon the Tarikh-i-Bahadur Shahi, icritten 
ig Sam Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. 

The real name of the author of this History was Hisam or Husam 
Khan Gujarati, not ‘Sam Sultan Bahadur’. The book is quoted fre- 
quently in the Zafar al Wdlih of Hajji Dabir, as well as in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Tr. Bayley, 279, 341, 350), the T. A. (3, 1. 7 ; 635, 1. 2) and 
‘Abdu-l-Haqq Dehlavi (484 infra). The author was the grandson of 
Mahfuz Khan, one of the ministers of Mahmud Begada and he himself 
was in the service of Bahadur Shah, in whose honour, it is called Tarikh- 
i-Bahadur shahi. (Z. W. Ed. Ross, II. Introduction, pp. xxvii-xsix). 

VI. 193, 1. 10 from foot. Curious apartment. 

A similar tank, reservoir or ‘ subaqueous chamber ’ is described in the 
A.N. HI. 6oO=Tr. 1000*, B. II. 265=Tr.2T2 and the Tiizuk-i-J ahangh'i 
(73, 1. 3; Tr. I. 152). Jahangir says that the one which had been con- 
structed by Hakim ‘Ali in his father’s reign [1002 A. IL.],i.e. the one 
described here by Nuru-l-Haqq, was in Labor. That which he himself saw 
was in the same Hakim’s house in Agra. 

VI. 203, 1. 12 from foot. He {Muzaffar Husain Mirza Safavi] had four 

sons, Bahram, Sadar, Alfas and Tahmasp 
Mirza. 

Two of the four names are incorrectly spelt. ‘ Sadar ’ is am error 
for ‘ Haidar’. He rose to great dignity under Shah Jahan and died in 
1041 A. H. The name of the third son was ‘ Algas ’not ‘ Al/as ’. (A. N. III. 
836; Tr. 1238; Ain, Tr. I. 314; 'Amal-i-Salih, 1.49, 1. 7 f. f.; Houtsma, 
E. I. II. 24). The three brothers of Shah Tahmasp Safavi were named 
Algas, Bahram and Sam. (Gulbadan, H. N. 6S=Tr. 169). 

VI. 204, 1. 14. In this year [1005-6 A. H.==42nd B. F.], Mirza Btistam, 

- son of Prince Shah Murad, died at Lahore after a 

severe illness of six years and three months. 

There must be some muddlement here in the text or translation and 
the statement cannot be correct, (cf. 132 ante and my note there). The 
young prince died, according to Abu-l-Fazl, on the 9th of Azar of the 42nd 
year of the reign, (1006 H.), after only three days’ illness, of some intestinal 
or gastric disorder. He was “ nine years, three months and five days ” old at 
the time. (A. N. III. 735, Tr. 1096-7). The of the Ms. most be an err.'"^ 
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and what tbo author wrote or meant to write was that the Priuco “ died 
after a severe illness [nt the age of] nine years and three months.” 

VI. 204 , 1 17 In 1006 A. Tl , the Emperor appointed lidi JIardas to act 
as Minister conjointly with Khicaja Shamsn-d-din 
The first name is generally written ” Patar Das” in the A N., and the 
T A Ho was given the title of Rai Raydn by Akbar (160, 161 ante), and 
that of Eajd Vikramajit by Jahangir. Ho was really called ‘ Tappar Das’ 
or ‘ Tirpur Das’, a short form of Tnpuran Das (See my note on 287, 
1. 17 infra) In any case, ‘ Hardas ’ is wrong. 

VI. 208 , 1 8 from foot In A D 1594, Firishta escorted the Princess 

Begam Sultana from Bijapur to Ahmadnagar, 
was present at her nuptials icith Prince Ddnial 
and attended her as far as Burhanpui 
The date is wrong and 1694 must bo a slip foi 1604. The marriage 
took place on the 9th of Tir of the 49th year of the roign-=20th or 2l6t 
Juno 1604, (A N. Continuation, III 827, Tr. 1240) Firishta himself gives 
the date as Safar 1013 H (I 271, 1. 9 f, f ), which began on 19th June 
1604. Danial died according to the first of these contemporary authorities, 
oh Saturday, 28th Shawwal {Bisdbt) 1013 H [Ibid. III. 837 , Tr 1254)= 
9th March 1605, which was a Saturday (Tnd Ephem.) Mr Vincent 
Smith contends that the marnage took place in 1012 kH or about March 
1604, and that Danial died soon afterwards in April 1604 (Akbar, 331- 
2 , 469), because Do Laet puts his demise before Salim’s submission and 
arrest on 9th November 1604, But Do Laet’s account of Akbar’s reign is 
a second-hand compilation and so full of blunders of all sorts, that he is 
hardly an authority on such a point Piiishta who was present at the 
marriage may be safely trusted to know better Ho gives the j ear of 
DaniSl’s marriage and death as 1013 H. in words and Khaki Shirazi, 
another contemporary author, who is, as Elliot states, ” veiy particular 
with regard to his dates”, also gives 1018. (MS, in the Mulla Firuz Li- 
brary, folio 218 b), 

VI. 210, I 22 Such conscientious and excellent use has he [Fn ishta] 
mode of his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted 
all the prominent facts mentioned by them, that they have 
been rendered almost useless 

This amounts to saying that he has plundered older authors more 
thoroughly and shamelessly than others and has done them the additional 
injury of destroying their fame and reputation. Sir Henry Elliot’s very 
high estimate of F’s compilation is not endorsed by other scholars 
Raverty is never weary of denouncing Firishta as “ a mere copyist who 
follows the Tabaqdt i-AMari so closely and slavishly, that not only 
the poetical quotations, but the errois and slips also are appropriated ” 
He has also proved that “ wherever Nizamu-d-din has mislead or mis- 
understood the oiiginal authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same,” (T N Tr 441, 631, 651, 663, 665, 667,697, 711, etc notes) 
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lmo2,p. 283i7j/5’n, as possessing a diamond mine, was another Sarlcar in 
Berar. Eight of its imraanas belonged then to a Qond Zemindar named 
Baboeo or Chanda, who had wrested the diamond mine of Biragarh [liede, 
Wairagarh] only a short time before from another chief, {2xn Tr.II, 229, 
280, 282. See also T J, Tr. II 21 and note), Knllam or Kallnmb is now in 
Wun district, Berar, and shown in Constable, 31 E a 
VI. 236, 1. 13 from foot A poet ohserves. ‘Eoi/alt ylefitteth not the de- 
stroyer of a parent, nor mil the reign of such 
a tcretch be long ’ 

The poet is the groat Nizami Qanjavi who says:— 

AiLi ^ ill ^ 

Tho couplet IS quoted by Mirkhwand also in connection with the 
short-lived prosperity of royal parricides (Browne, L. H P. IIL 377), 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad in his Chapter on Sultan Nasirn-d-din Khalji of 
Malwa(571, last line) and his copyist P (II 261, 1, 11) cite the saying ns an 
argument of great weight. They urge m all seriousness, that as no parricide 
13 known to have leignod for more than a year and Nasiru-d-din actually 
ruled for so long as eleven, he could not have been guilty of poisoning 
his father (Jhiyasu-d-din, as he is said bj many historians to have done! 
VI 236, I 9 from foot Bcny Ray recovered from Ins tcounds, 

Sic in Briggs, but the CawnporcLith of Pirishta has (II, 201-2) 
The T A, calls him u' (476-7) and the Mtrdt-t-Sikandari 
tib (^Ij (Text, 114-5, Bayloy’s Tr 208-9) Hois called Patai Rawal in the 
Hindu accounts also and this must have been 'the sobnquet or designation 
by which he was popularly known. His real name was Jaysinha. {Rds Mala, 
Reprint, 1924, jip 355, 357, 358, B G 1.1.246) (Bony) must be a 
misreading of Patai. 

VI. 243, I 13, Akbar died at Agra on the 23rd of J umadu-l-awioal, 
A H 1014, after a reign of fifty-two years 
Neither of the two averments is correct Akbar died on the 12th-13th 
of Jumadi-l-^fckw’, 1014r=4th Aban Ilahi, 50 R Y, after a reign of less 
than fifty solar years or a little more than fifty-one lunar years. Ho reigned 
from 2nd Eab‘i EE, 963 to 12th Jumidi II, 1014 H. The Hijri date given 
by this author corresponds with 12th Mihr Ilahi, on which the Emperor 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after twenty-three days 
(A N. Cont IIL 840=Tr III 1259) ‘Abdu-1-Baqi has raised up the dates 
of tho two events 

VI 280, I, 12, I had neither heart nor head to think about the foul 
copies of my Memoirs 

(♦’•y J J ^ J Jj (353, 1, 11 f f.), 

“My heart and head did not keep pace together [did not work m 
accord or unison with each other] and I was unable to pay personal atten- 
tion to the original Journals and Reports of Events.” The real meaning 
IS that Jahangir was suffenng from some nervous or cardiac disorder, 
which prevented him from preparm^ and writing out with his own hand, 
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■ summaries of the Court-Circulars and News-letters, 'from which his 
autobiography was compiled. As his own hands shook and trembled, he was 
obliged to get the work done byl\Iu*atamad Khan. Manucci describes the 
TFfl/ca? as a " sort of Gazette or Mercury, containing the events of most 
importance. These News-letters are commonly read in the King’s presence 
by vfomen of the Mahal... . so that by this means he knows what is going 
on in his Kingdom.” (Storia, II, 331). Mu’ataraad had been employed as 
a IFag'w Navis so early as the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. (T. J. 56, 1. 
S=Tr. I. 117 and Note). 

VI. 284, 1. 2. On Thursday, the 8th J ti7nddii-s-sdni, 1014 Hijra, {.12th 
October 1605) I ascended the throne. 

8th, is an error for (^., 20th. Akbar died on "W^edncsday r2th- 
13th of Jumadi II, (116 and 248 ante). Jahangir ascended the throne eight 
days later on Thursday, the 20th (24th October, 1605 0. S. See my Histo- 
rical Studies, p. 268, and the authorities quoted there. 

VI. 284, 1. 12. The tceight of it [the golden chain] was four Hindtistdni 
Mans, equal to thirty-tico Mans of "Irak. 

This Hindustani Man must be the Man established by Akbar, which' 
was equivalent to about 55 English' pounds avoirdupois. The Man of ‘Iraq 
must have therefore weighed about 7 lbs., which corresponds fairly well 
with the Man known as the Tabriz!. (Yule H.J. s.v. Maund). At 304 
infra, 600 Hindustani Mans are equated with 4000 Mans of Vilayat, i. e. 
Persia, which gives the same ratio. 

VI. 286, I, 28, The attendants upon the female apartments of my father 
were advanced .. ..from ten to ticelve, or ten to hcenty. 
ojljj oj jl .5^^- -dij ‘ Vo 

(‘Aligarh Text, 5, 1. 2). The increments relate not to the allowances of the 
‘attendants ’ in the Harem, but to the allowances or pensions of “ the cur- 
tained ones in the Pavilion of Chastity,” i. e. the numerous ladies who 
were regarded as the wives of Akbar and other females related to the 
Imperial family. The persons who received the new Emperor’s bounty 
and were so graciously treated were the ladies, not their ‘ attendants.’ 

VI. 287, 1. 14. The ^ tola {silver coin) [joas called] Aishyari. 

Recte, as in the Text, (6, 1, 14). The denomination Nisari is in- 
scribed on some of the quarter-rupees themselves and is derived from the 
fact that they were used for i. e. for scattering among the people dur- 
ing the progresses of the Emperor and on Festivals and other ceremonial 
occasions at Court, (See my Historical Studies, 177-185). 

VI. 287, 1. 17. Har Das Bdi, who had received from my father, the title 
of Ray Ray an, and from me that of Raja Bikramdjit . . . 
tons made Commandant of artillery. 

Bir Das in the Text, 9, last line, but Tapar Das in the 

Iqbal Nama. He is called Patar Das by A. F. and Nizam u-d-din, but the 
correct form appears to have been ‘ Tapar Das ’ and he is so called by 
Ralph Fitch, who saw him at Patna in 1686. “ He that is chief here.~"udwv, 
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the King, is”, he writes, "Tipperdas and is of great account timong 
the people” (B. T I 24, Eyley, Ralph Fitch, 110) He is mentioned as 
J Tirpur Kshattri ’ repeatedly, in the local chronicle of Bundelkhand, 
translated by Mr Silberrad in J. A S B LXXr. 1902, pp 11^3 The 
Sanslcrit form is probably ‘ Tnpuran Das ' ‘Servant of Tnpnran ’(Ene- 
my of Tripor), one of the epithets of Shiva or Mahadeva, (Fts/ifiu Purdn, 
Tr Wilson, Ed Hall V Pt. i 118) 

VI 287, Z 21 He had directions to Iceep 60000 gunners and 3000 gm- 
carriages alicays in a state of readiness 

^ ) t.^,y J • lacJ ^ f J ^ 

Ai\, fU-lj- »*Ul 3 (to, I 2) The ^l>=i>'or 'Artillery of the Stirrup’ 
consisted of a number of “light guns which accompanied the Emperor 
in all his marches and progresses and were ranged in front of the tents 
and fired a volley, the moment ho airived in camp ” (Bernier, Travels, 
Ed Constable, 217, 218, 363) Manucci also speaks of the 'light artillery’ 
which was placed round the tents of Aurangzeb in every camping ground, 
but he states that it consisted of only one hundred field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses (Storia, II 69) (3emelh Careri, who visited Aurangzeb’s 
camp at G-algala in 1695, estimates the number of light guns which he saw 
at ” sixty or seventy, each drawn by two horses ” (Travels, in Churchill’s 
Voyages, IV. 220, 222, 236, 236) Jahangir’s ‘ 60000 gunners and 3000 
guns ’ are such monstrous and staggering departures from these modest 
figures, that one cannot but suspect some en’or in the text The Emperor 
is rarely guilty of exaggeration himself and it is not unlikely that he 
wrote or meant to write ‘ 6000 gunners and 800 guns’ The phrase ‘ Artil- 
lery of the Stiirup,’ is denved from liikdb, which literally means ‘stir- 
rup ’, but IS used as a figurative expression for the Emperor’s immediate 
entourage when on a journey (Irvine, AIM 134) 

VI 290, Z 4 from foot As 1 had removed the practice of levying 

transit duties, tohich amounted to many Krors 
of rupees. 

jl JT J,«U ^ The word ‘rupees ’ is an 

mterpolation and there is nothing corresponding to it in the Text (21, 1 
4 f f ) Jahangir probably means Dams, as it is explicitly stated a few 
lines lower down, that the y^hd^ [miscellaneous taxes] of Kabul yield- 
ed one Kior and twenty-three laks of Dame, (p 291 infra) As the total 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under Jahangir was about sixteen Krors of 
rupees, it is not likely that the realisations from the " Zakat ” alone amount- 
ed to several Krors of that monetary unit. 

VI 291, Z 9 from foot When I obtained the sovereignty, T confined 

(girifta) him {Prince Khusrav) and quieted 
my doubts and apprehensions 

Jahangir does not appear to have confined or imprisoned Khusrav 
Until after his overt treason and rebellion What the Emperor really says 
or complains of here is that he “found Khusrav straitened at'^iheart 
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and gloomy (haunted by fear and terror) r*';' j ®jli*** 

(24, 1. 11). Of. also inf 7 'a 338, where Jahangir laments, in the diary of t^e 
Ninth year, that Khusrav continued to be “ sad and downcast,” 

(128, 1. 7), even after receiving so many tolcens of his paternal affection 
and regard. The “ doubts and appreliensions” were not in Jahangir’s heart 
but in Khusrav’s. 

VI. 291, Z. 4 from foot. On the night of the 20th of Zi-l-Eijja, [Khics- 

i'av fled]. 

The dating throughout this account of Khusrav’s revolt is confused 
and inconsistent. Wo have 20th here, but 2nd Zi-l-Hijja at 295, 1. 6 Znfra. 
The 20th should be Sth, and the 2nd should be 10th, not as in the 
Text. (24, 1. 14 and 26, 1. 3 If.). A few lines lower down, the Emperor is said 
to have reached Dehli on the 13th' of Eil-Htjja. The I.N. gives the date of 
Kh'usrav’s flight correctly as Sth Ei-l-Hijja, (9, 1. 3), i. e. 5th April, 
1606, Old Style. According to the contemporary Jesuit reports quoted in 
Du Jarric, Khusrav fled on the 15th of April, but this is the New Style 
'date. 


VI. 292, Z. 15. He [the Amh'ii-l-Umai'd ] .... is envious of his 'peers, God 
forbid lest he should be malicious and destroy him! 

‘=—1 CjU Ij i vA j (24, 1. 5 f.f.). The real 

meaning is again turned topsy-turvy. The Amiru-l-Umara was the Em- 
perors’ favourite and he was not envious of his peers, but they were envions 
of him. What Jahangir was afraid of was that the other Afnirs would 
conspire against him and compass his rain out of envy. 

VI. 294, Z. 15. From time to time her mind icandered, and her father and 
brothers all agreed in telling me she teas insane. 

Not so. The real meaning is that " the tendency to insanity was 
hereditary and her father and her brothers had all at one time manifest- 
ed signs of insanity,” j' ^ ^y. i/l-c* 

(26, 1. 10). Khusrav’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of Bhagwandas, whose attempt to commit suicide is mentioned by B. 
(II. 353=Tr. 384) and A. F. (A. N. III. 492=Tr. 745). Her brother 
Partab [Pratap] Sinha, the son of Bhagwandls had also tried to kill him- 
self and put a dagger to his throat. (A. N. III. 744=Tr. 1111). Elsewhere, 
Jahangir records the fact that her nephews, Bhau Sinha, Jagat Sinha and 
Maha Sinha were dipsomaniacs and all died of drink. (337, 1. 2l=Tr. II. 
218). 

VI. 295, Z. 6. I halted at Eindal, 

Eecte, ‘ Hodal as in the Text. (26,1.5 f.f.). For * Palol ’ (1. 19) read 
‘ PaheaZ ’. Delete ‘ Ramazan ’ on 1. 23. It is not in the Text and is an 
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Dehh. (I. A. xcviii). All these places are now stations on the N, W. Hallway 
VI. 296, Z 11 from fool. At Aloda,I sent Ahul Bant Uzlek. ..Jo the 

• support of Shaikh Farid. 

The name of this man is vanonsly written in the text itself as 
' (12. ]. 3), (28, 1. B f. f.). and It Ts m the I W. 

(47, 1. 16), and Abu-l-Baqi in the A, N (IH 820=Tr. 1281) ‘Abnl Bey ’ 
may be the correct form, as Hawkins mentions ‘Abul-bey ’ as one of the 
twenty-two Amirs, who were Commanders of Three Thousand, when 
he was at the Mughal Court in 1609-11 A C. (E. T. I. 99). 

‘AlotZa’isa mistranscription of ‘Aluioa’, eighteen miles north-wes 
of Ambala, on the road from Dehli to Lahore. Shahabid (I, 23) is 16 miles 
south of Ambala {Glnhar QuUhan in I A cxix) Constable, 26 B b 
VI 297, Z. 4 from foot [The news reached me] tn the garden of Jgha 

Kuli 

The text reads ‘ Sarai of Qazi ‘Ali *. (29, 1, 10 f f.) The spurious 
Memoirs or Tarikh-t-Salim Shahi also call the place by the same name, 
(266 ante), which must be correct Qazi ‘All was one of the ministers of 
Akbar See my note on IV 389, 1. 8 f. f, 

VI 299, Z. 17 On the 28th, my camp rested at Jahan, seven Kos from 
Lahore. 

Jhf (Jaipal) in the Text. (31, 1 6). Mr Beveridge and Dr Bern Prasad 
leave this place unidentified I suggest that it is Ghabhal, a village about 12 
miles south of Lahore, where there is a branch Post OfSce, It lies about 
eightmiles west of Tarn Tdran, while Qovindwal, the preceding stage (298, 

1 13 ante) is 14 miles south of Tarn Taran ‘ Bhatrowal,’ the place where 
the battle was fought, is the ‘ Fairowal ' of Constable’s Atlas, 26 A b 
It IS a village on the Beas in the Tarn Taran Tahsll of Amritsar district. 
Lat 31°-25' N, Long. 76°-10' B (f G s n.) 

VI. 302, Z. 16 I passed Sunday, the 19th of Farioardin, which loas the 
day of the Sun^s entry into Aries in that garden. 

iy jj Oji JJJ S' ]j *1. ^jy J)j (43, 1 3 f f.) 

The day of the Sun’s entry into Aries is the first day of Fravardin 
Aries IS the sign of his or ‘ House of Honour ’ and he attains his 

* culmination ’ or ‘ exaltation ’ in the 19th degree of that sign, z e on the 
19th day of the month called Fravardin (B IL 309=Tr II 319), The 
Nauruz festival lasted for nineteen days from Eos Hormazd the 1st, to 
Eoz Fravardin, the 19th of Mah Fravardin and the Jashn or Great Feast 
was celebrated on the 19th day (Im, Tr I 276). 

VI. 303, Z 7 Stkandar Mai, the jagirdar of the pargana. 

The second name is given as (Mu*in) in the Text (44, 1 12), which 
may be the short form of M’uinu-d-din, but if ‘Mai ’ or ‘ Main ’ is correct, 
he may have belonged to the Main tribe, a branch of the Bhattis, who were 
converted to Islam in the fourteenth century ‘Chandwala’is written 
Mr Beveridge (Tr I 91 note) suggests that it may be Jandiala of the 
I. G, (YII 137), which is in Amritsar, but a glance at the map must show 
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that tKc suggestion is untenable, as it does not lie on Jaliangir’s route 
from Labor to Kabul. This Ghandw.ala must be a few miles south-east of 
Hafizabad in Gujranwala. The name of the Krori of Hafizabad was Mir' 
Qifcamu-d-din (Text, 44, 1. 16), not Kiramu-d*din. Mir Qi?camu-d-dm is 
again mentioned. (T. J. 323, 1. 2o=Tr. 11. 192). 

VI. 305, h 19. Dardlilar ichich joins the Behaf at the village of Shahabii- 
dinpur is the best of all the strea)ns {in Kashmir]. 

Shihfibu-d-dinpur lies at the junction of the Sind and the Behat (or 
Jhelum) and is a Fraydg or Tirtha (Holy place) on that account. It is 
now called Sbadipur and lies about nine miles north-west of Srinagar. 
Constable, 25 A a. 

‘Darahlar’ really means “the valley (‘^J) of the ' Lar* river,” The 
name of the river which joins the Behat {i.e. Jhelum) at Shihabu-d-dinpur 
is Lar. It is also called the Sind. Jahangir’s visit to the valley of the Lar 
is recorded in his diary of the XVth year. (314, 1, 8 f.f.=Tr. 11. 176. See 
also Text, 347, 1. 12=Tr. II. 238). 

VI. 306, 1. 10. It is said that he {Zainii-l-2bid}n] passed many periods 
of forty days in this place. 

The word in the original is the Persian synonym of which is 

the period of forty days during which he remained in strict solitude 
as well as silence and fasted. (Herklots, loc< cit. 1 !4). ‘ Chilla ’ is also used 
for the place where a Saint has performed the penance. The traditional 
scene of the forty days’ fast of St. John the Baptist near Jericho is still 
known as ‘ Quaruntina’. (Panshawe, D. P. P. 280). 

VI, 306, 1. 24. 2'hc King is said to have performed many such miracles 
and he could assume any form he liked. 

• ^ (46, 1. 14). “They say that he had 

also thoroughly mastered the art of separating the body from the soul 
(or the soul from the body] ”. Abu-l-Fazl states that “ Zainu-l-‘ Abidin was 
credited with the power of divesting himself of his corporeal form.” (Ain, 
Tr. II. 388). The T. A. also uses the phrase 0 and tells a story of a 
Jogi having once transferred his own soul to the body of the Sultan and 
brought him back to life, when ho was on the point of death. (Text, 601-2). 
F. repeats the tale, (II, 345). There are numerous references to this power 
or gift of projecting the individual soul into space and of even effecting a 
temporary lodgment in another corporeal tenement in Hindu literature 
and folk-lore. Stories of the ‘ double ’ or ‘ wraith ’ of a dead or dying per- 
son having been seen at the moment of death by friends or relatives living 
at a distance are related in many old boobs on the ‘Night Side of Nature;’ 
as well as recent works on telepathy and.spiritualism. 

VI. 307, 1 . 6 from foot. The amount is 16\10,00,000 dams lohich is 34,25000 

rupees or 1,21,15,000 Khanis of Turdn. 

The correct equivalent in fJupees is 40,25,000 as it is given in the 
text. (47, 1. 1). Forty dams went to the rupee. The sum in Khanis is also 
stated wrongly here and should be 1,20,75,000, not 1,21,75,000. Three 
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Khanis went to the Rupee The total cost of the erection of the fortress is 
stated differently in the Tankh-i-Daudi at E D IV 419 n., q,v. my note. 
VI 308, 1 1 {From TillaTi[, I marched to the village of Bhakra. 

Mr G. P. Tate agrees with Blochmann in identifying ‘ Bhakra’ with 
‘ Bakrala He observes that “ the winding bed of the Bakrala river be- 
tween the villages of Bakrala and Dhamek was the road by which, for 
countless centuries, invading armies had entered and left the Punjab, when 
they did not use the Nilab-Bhera route ” (J E. A. S 1909, pp, 168*9) The 
Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer (Ed. 1842) places Bakrala at twenty miles* 
distance from Rhotas (I A. p cii ) Hatya (1, 13) is mentioned in Pinch’s 
itinerary from Labor to Kabul, Labor to Rhotas, 78 Kos, Hatya, 16 H, 
Pukka, 4 EL, Rawalpindi, 14 K , Kalapani, 15 Hasanabdal, 4 (E T L 
168) Hati, the Gakkhar Chief, after whom Hatya is called, is mentioned 
by Babur (B N 389-90, E D IV 235-7) 

VI. 310, 1 18 On this march, there occw s a hill called Margalla Mar 
in Hindi, signifies ‘ to rob on {he highway * and galla, ‘ a 
caravan *. 

This derivation is almost as apocryphal as another put forward by Cun- 
ningham, from gala, throat, and Marnd, to cut, decollate The Engbsh an- 
tiquarian connects the name of the place with the local legend of ‘ Sir Kap ’ 
— the Buddhist Jatdka or tale about ‘the Enlightened One’ having offered 
his head here to save the life of a man or a starving tigress and her seven 
cubs (AG I Ed 1871, p 111) Jahangir associates it with brigandage 
and highway robbery The name is written by Alberuni as ‘Marikala’ 
(Sachau’s Tr I 302) and ‘ Marigala ’ {Ibid II 8) ‘Gala’ occurs as a suffix 
in other toponyms also, e g Biramgala, which is the ‘BhairavgflZa,’ of the 
Bajatanngini. 

VI. 315, 1 7 from foot Khwaja Kuraishi, the diwdn of Prince Khiirram. 

Eecte, ‘ Waiai’ as in the Text (68, 1 11 f f ) See also the Iqbalnama 
(28, 1 6 f f ) He IB the ‘ Godzia Vehees ’ of De Laet (Tr Hoyland, 178) and 
is again mentioned as Khwaja IPcusiby Jahangir himself. (T J 283, 1 f.f , 
Tr II 113) See also Jin (Tr I 433, 464) and A N (III. Tr 1161) 

VI 318, 1 16 Jsaf Khan presented me with a ruby seven tanks in 
toeight, 

The ‘ Tank ’ is defined in the dictionaries in many different ways, 
butll have shown elsewhere that the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ ‘ Tank’ of 
Akbar and Jahangir weighed about 63 grains During the last decade of 
his reign, Akbar struck a new denomination in copper called Tanki, 
specimens of which are now very rare and eagerly sought for by collectors 
See my paper on the subject in Num Supp No XXVII to the J A SB 
1916, pp 138-140 and H S M. N 102-114 

VI. 321, t 9 Whm Afzal Khan was about to march to Qorakpur, 
which lies about sixty Kos distance from Patna 

An error for ‘Kharakpur’, though the text also reads ‘Gorakhpur’. 
(83, L 8 f.f.) and the Iqb Nam agrees with it. (42, 1 16). ‘Kharakpur’ 
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must be correct, as Jahangir states that soon after Afzal Khan was 
appointed Subadar of Bibar, the jaglr of Sangram, the Baja ai Kharak- 
pur, was assigned to Afzal Khan for a year, (T, J. 68, 1. 6; 70, 1. l=Tr. 
I. 143; 146). Sangram had revolted and been killed in a battle with 
Jahangir Quli Khan, the former governor of Bihar. (T. J. 39, 1. 10 f.f.= 
Tr. I. 83). Kharakpur is about thirty miles south of Monghyr and was in 
Afzal Khan’s jurisdiction, as it was in the Siiba of Bihar. Gorakhpur was 
in Ondh. Patna is in Lat. 25°-3o' N.; Long. 8d°-15' E. N.; Gorakhpur in 
Lat. 26'’-42'' N. ; Long. 83°-23' E. This implies a map-distance of about 
150 miles, and a road-distance of about 200, which is greatly in excess of 
60 Kos. 

VI. 321, 1. 12. He placed the fort and the city in charge of Shaikh Band- 
rasi. 

This man’s real name is not given by Jahangir, but it is written in the 
Compendium of Khaki Shirazi (203 ante) and the Iqb. Nam. (42, 1.5 f.f.), 
asHus-im. He must he the Shaikhzada Gosala Banarasi, who is the butt of 
Budauni’s biting comment and about whose morals he relates a scandalous 
story. He is said to have been a disciple of the ‘ New Faith ’ and appoint- 
ed Krori of Banaras, through the influence of its great hierophant, Abu- 
1-Pazl. (B. II. 404; Tr. 419-20). This accounts for the sobriquet ‘BanarasL’ 
‘Gosala’ in Persian means ‘Calf’ and secondarily ‘ a fool or coward ’and 
looks like a vilipending nick-name coined by Budauni. 

VI. 321, 1. 16. A turbulent person of Uch, by name Kutb, came into 

the territory of Ujjainiya, tchich lies near Patna. 

‘ CJjjainiya ’ (or Uchina) is not the designation of a place, but of a 
ruling dynasty. The territory referred to is that of Bhojpur or Jagdish- 
pur, which was ruled at this time by the Ujjainiya Rajas. They were so 
called, because they claimed to be descended from the Pramara Rajas of 
Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital, Bhojpur, was named after the renowned 
King, poet and patron of poets, Bhoj Pramara of Dhar. (Blochmann, 
Ain, Tr. I. 513 note). Bayazid Biyat states that Gajpati, Kjj the 
Ujjainiya Raja, held Bhojpur and Bibiya in .Jdglr. (J. A. S. B. (1898), 
LXVIL p. 315). Dr. Beni Prasad speaks of Qutb, the ‘ pseudo Kh'usrav ’ 
“as an obscure Muslim youth ofUjjaini in Bihar ” (Jahangir, 167), but 
there is no such place as ‘Ujjaini’ anywhere in that province. Khaki 
Shirazi states, just as Jahangir does here, that Qutb was born at Uch in 
Multan. (205 infra). 

VI. 321, 1. 7 from foot. As his eyes had been branded in times gone by, 

he told those people that when he was in prison, 
hot cups had been laid upon his eyes, which had 
left that mark. 

The man was an nndoubted.impostor, but the allegation ascribed to 
him would point to a popular belief that Khnsrav had been blinded in 
this manner. Texeira says that this peeuliar method of blinding was 
practised by the ruling family of Hormuz and that fifteen princes of the. 
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royal lino who had been tlms doprivod of sight were imprisoned in the 
fort in his time (Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power m India, 165 
note) Soo my note on 448, 1. 10 f. f infra). 

VI. 322, 1. 5 from foot Shaikh Banaraai, Ohitjhs HViant and the other 

officers^ tcerc brought to 'Agra 

* Zain Khani ’ not ' Raihani ’ in the Text (84, 1. 6 f f.). He is so call- 
ed by Dowson himself (321, 1, 12 ante) Ho was probalily a dependent, 
protege or connection of Zain Kban TColca, to whom two of .Tahdngir’s 
wives were related In the translation from Khdici SlnrS/i (20G ante), the 
personal name is pnutod as Ibyas, but this must be an error for Gh'iyae 
He 13 called (7/nyfts Beg in the Tqb Nam also (42, 1, 5 ff ) Hawkins 
says that ho was an eye-witness of the punishment inflicted by Jahangir 
upon the eight cowardly captains of the town (Voyages in E T I 113) 
VI 323, I 13 from foot [Khan Jahan said in his lettei'], "Either con- 

fti in him [Khan-i-Khanan] in the command^ 
or recall him to Court and appoint me ” 

The real point is not brought out clearly in the translation The alter- 
native was not confirmation or recall, but investment with absolute autho- 
rity or recall I 1 I I j h (86, 

1, 10 f.f ). " Either this task (or duty) should bo again assigned to him with 
absolute authority (or supreme control of affairs, not, as hitherto, in subor- 
dination to Pnneo Parviz) or he should be recalled to Court” Klian Jahan 
reported that the ill-success was duo to division of anthonty and his advice 
was that either the Khdu-i-KhSndn should be placed in solo charge with 
untrammelled authority or removed and Khan Jahan himself appointed 
as general-m-chiof with full powers (See also Iqb Nam 45) His real 
point was that Paiviz should bo removed and the command entrusted 
either to the Klian-i-Khanan or to InmsoM, hut, in either case, with full 
powers Khan-i-Khanan had been formciB Chief Commander in the Dek- 
kan When Jahangir afterwards set Prince Parviz above him, things went 
wrong, because his amour propre had been hurt. Khin Jahin also felt that 
the Pnnee’s presence was more of a hindrance than a help. 

VI. 325, I 6 from foot [/ ordered them] not to give the Amirs and 

Sardai's serving under them the annoyance 
of their own chair or of requiring obeisance 
to the chair 

(*4-*' j cjJSC" if- 3 1^1 1* (too, 1 9) “ Annoyance 

of their own chair,” has scarcely any moanmg. *' They should not require or 
force the Amirs and Commanders who were sent [from the Imperial 
Court] to assist them las auxiliaries on special duty or in emergencies], to 
mount guard or make obeisance to themselves, [as] those Amirs and Com- 
manders used to do to the Emperor, when mounting guard at Court] 
here does not mean ‘ chair’, but ‘ mountmg guard, doing sentry duty 
as in the Emperor’s palace' Abu-1-Pazl enables us to understand what 
Jahangir means, ’* One of the occurrences [of the ^th year of Akbaf’s 
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reign] was the establisliment of seven watches (CJimiMs) All the 

servants who held office in the Court were distributed into seven divi- 
sions, each of which was to be on guard for twenty-four hours. One of 
tbe grandees was appointed to command each division, so that he might 
superintend everything.” (A. N. III. 146=Tr. 207-8). The grandees or 
nobles had to do duty by turns with their contingents at the palace-gate 
once a weeh. The rules are recorded in the Ain. (Tr. I. 267). 

VI. 325, 1. 2 from foot. [They ?ce?*e] not to forcibly impose Musalman 

burdens (takllf-i-Musalraani) on any one. 
What are ‘ Musalman burdens’? means ‘ force, pressure, com- 
pulsion ’ and the real meaning here is that they were ‘ not to force the 
profession of Islam upon any one i.e. they were not to compel any one to 
become a Musalman. ‘ Musalmani ’ is used euphemistically in Hindustani 
for ‘ Circumcision ’. T aMif-i-Musalmani signifies ‘ compulsory circumci- 
sion’. The s 3 mouymous phrase, is used in the same sense in 

Firishta. (Life of Saj'yid Sadru-d-din Raju-i-Qattal, Test, II. 417, 1.2 
f. f.). 

VI. 326, 1. 2. [They icere] not to trouble the singers and musicians to 
give chairs after the manner of a darbar. 

-ij. C J (100, 1. 12). ” They 
should not compel the musicians to put in Chauld, i. e. attendauce [by 
turns, in their courts,] as is customary at the Imperial Court ”. William 
Finch tells us that the dancing girls of Agra had “ to attend, as their 
several turns come every seventh day, that they may be ready when the 
King or his women shall please to call any of them, to sing and dance 
in his Moholl.’’ (E. T. 1. 183). See also Manrique, 11. 161. 

VI. 326, 1. 5. When they presented a horse or elephant to any man 

they icere not to require obeisance from him with a horse’s 
bridle or an elephant’s goad placed upon his bach 
’ This refers to a strange observance of tbe old Mongol Code of Court- 
etiquette, which was enforced by the Timuride Emperors of Dehli. The 
explanation is provided by a European writer. He tells us that “Kettle 
drums and the right to play them were great favours which were bestowed 
by the Mughal Emperors only on officers of the rank of 2000 Suwar or 

upwards The drums, when granted, were placed on the recipient 

and thus accoutred, he had to do homage for them in the public audience 

hall But when these favours were conferred upon Lord Lake soon 

after his great victory in 1803, “ two small drums of silver were hung 
round his neck and struck a few times.” (Thome, ‘ Memoirs of the War 
in India’, 1803-6, Ed. 1848, p. 356 ; Irvine, A. I. M. p.30). Similarly, when 
a horse or elephant was presented to any one by the Emperor, the donee 
was bound to make obeisance (fasllm) by way of thanks, with a horse’s 
bridle or elephant’s goad on his own back. Jahangir now strictly forbade 
governors of provinces to arrogate to themselves or usurp this peculiar 
privilege of Royalty. 
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VI 326, h 9 [They tcere] not to place their seals upon letters address^ 
ed to royal servants 

3J jt* j (100, 1 15) “ And if they have to write 

letters to them [the Emperor’s own servants], they were not to put their 
seals on the front {lit face) of the letter ” as the latter were not their infe- 
riors (See Tdn, Book IL Chap XII on the Order of the Seals Tr I. 168 
and my note on E B IV 378, 1 20) 

VI 331, I 3 Ceitain political consider atims induced me to depute 
him [Muqarral) Khan] to {he sea-port town of Goa to visit 
the Wazir or ruler of that place 

Bowaon suggests that the right reading must be ‘ Qoga ’ i e Ghogha, as 
“ Goa was much beyond Muqarrab Khan’s jurisdiction, whereas Goga 
was in it ” But it is explicitly stated in the text that he was commanded 
to go to ‘ Ooda * Becte •j/", Ooioa i ^ 

^ *> .^1 •if |*7u ^ Ij (lOB, 1 8) HereTFflzzrior Vazri is a miswriting or 
factitious meaning-making of the Portuguese Vicerei, Viceroy Abul-Pozl 
speaks of the Viceroy of Goa as (A N 1. 145, Tr 323) Hajji Babir 
spells the designation as j J-* Bizray or Bizri. (Z W 232, 1 2) Jahangir 
himself records with satisfaction at 340 infra the defeat of the Portu- 
guese Warzi's {Becte, Wazri’a) or Viceroy’s fleet at Surat 

Muqarrab Khan’s visit to Goa is mentioned in the Portuguese ac- 
counts also, in which it is stated that he was accompanied by the Jesuit 
Pmhoiro We know from these sources that Muqarrab left Agra in Septem- 
ber 1607 A 0 Though the orders for his recall had been issued by Jahangir 
in 1610, he appears to have returned only now in 1612=1021 H.(V Smith, 
0. H I 380, Poster, E T L 88 note) 

VI. 332,1 8. J put the tika on the forehead of Dalpat toith my Royal 
hands 

The text reads Dalip (106, 1. 19), and Mr Beveridge has 
followed it (Tr I. 218) But the real name was Dalpat (Tod, A. A. B IL 
1185 note, Erskinc, Quzotteer of Rajputana, III A. 319 and III B 83 , 
Am, Tr L359, Duff,C 1.277) 

VI 332, Z 13 Lahhmi Chand -was son of Raja Rai {of Kaniaun), 

The father’s name is printed in the text as ‘ Udar ’, (106, 1 7 f f ), 
for which read JZfuZflr, i e Rudrachand, {q u B II 365=Tr 377 ; E. D. V. 
511, A N III 533, Tr 812, 735, 818, Duff, C I 231) 

VI 335, Z 11 Then they [the rulers of Chttor] took the title of ' Rup 
‘ handsome instead of B&ja 

ac-U JjJ- Jj (122, 1 14) " Instead of RajR, 

thc\ made * ltdwal ’ .a part of their name or title ” ‘ Rup ’ must be an error 
for ‘Rfwal ’ “ The Chief of the State (of Mewar),” Abu-1-Pazl writes, 
" was formcrlj called Eawal, but for a long time past has been known as 
Ulna ” (Ain, Tr II 2G8) Tod states that the ancient appellation of the 
rnkrt. of Chitor was ‘Riiwal’ and ‘Rina’ was assumed by Rahup, only m 
th^ 12lh century, after Uis victory over Mokal Parihir (A A R I. 240, 
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305. See also I. G. XI. 380; Croolie, Tribes and Castes, II. 374). RaHup’s 
date is disputed. Some put him in the 14th century. (J. A. S. B. 1886, p. 
16). ‘ Rup ’ in the translation may be due to some confusion between it 
and ‘ Rahup It was Rahup who changed the title. 

VI. 335, 1. 12. After that, they overran the mountain land of Meioat and 
still advancing, got possession of the fortress of Jaipur. 
Both the place-names are wrong. Read ‘ Mewar ’ and ‘ Chitov \ The 
text has and Jj-:?’ (122, 1. 13). Jahangir must mean Mewad by the 
former. 

VI. 336, 1. 4 from foot. 7 left Agra and encamped in the garden of 

Dahra. 

This * Bagh-i-Dahra ’ exists still to the south of the cantonment of 
Agra, opposite the third mile-stone on the Gwalior road. (Keene, Guide 
to Afira, 62). It is not far from the tomb of Piruz Khan, which is shown 
on PI. 48 of Constable’s Atlas. ‘ D ahra ’ is said to be an abbreviation of 
Dahr-ara, ‘ Time-adorning ’, ‘ Ornament of the Age ’. 

VI. 337, 1. 5. On the 21st day cf Mihr, J started [from Agrd\. 

21st must be an error foVlst; It is jt* in the Text (123, 1. 12). 
As the intelligence of Raja Baca’s death is said, only two lines lower 
down, to have reached the royaj' author on the 2nd of Mihr [jt* 
Jahangir must mean 1st and not 21st. 

VI. 337, 1. 18. In this month/f^zur) [of the eighthyear'of the reign], news 
arrived that the Europeans of Qoa . • . • Ivxd plundered 
four ships /engaged in the foreign trade of the port of 
Surat. // ■ 

The eighth year ^o^sponded to 1022-23 A. H. and 1613-1614 A. C. 
The reference is to the capture by the Portuguese in 1613, of four Mughal 
ships, the chief of which is said to have belonged mainly, if not entirely, to 
Jahangir’s mother and is said to have carried “three millions of treasure”. 
The name of the vessel is given in the English accounts as “ Eemewe ” 
and this is copied without any attempt at emendation by Mr. Vincent 
Smith. (0. H. 1. 381). The real name was “ Rahimi ”. 

VI. 339, 1. 11. He had captured the families of many Singhs and had 
brought the enemy to such straits. 

‘ Captured many Singhs ’ is unmtelligible. - 5 **I j 

Cs-L. t-X; ^ O. b o' (133, last line). “And the capture of 

the families and children of most of the residents plural of 
inhabitant, not of that country, had made matters so difficult for the 
Eana (pressed him so hard).” ^ occurs in the 'Amal-i-Salih 

(I. 421) and in p. (n. 312, 1. 16). 

VI. 339, 7.3 from foot. J wrotehima hind and reassuring farmdn un- 
der my own seal. 

The words used by the Emperor are j 

(134,1.16). The ‘ Panja-i-Mubarak ’ was not a seal in the usual sense of 
that word at all. It was really the impression of the palm of the 
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Emperor’s right hand stamped in vernulion on the docamcnt Khan 
Jahan Lody afterwards begged for and was granted by Shah Jahan a 
Farman stamped with the Panja, assuring him of forgiveness and 
safety, {Badishah Ndma, I i. 274) Such Farmans were sought by the 
rulers of Bijapur and Qolkonda also from that Emperor and graciously 
issued after they ht\d bound themselves to pay tribute and acknowledge 
the Great Mogul as their overlord and suzerain {Ibid, I. ii, lb7, 1. 8,210, 
1. 7). Tod gives the English translation of a Treaty between the Rana of 
Udaipur and Aurangzeb, on which the ' Pan 3 a-i-Mubarak ’ was stamped 
und the word * ManzQri ' inscribed in the Emperor’s own handwriting. 
(A A. R. 1.452) 

VI. 340, 1. 12. Defeat of the Porltcguese {Warzi) An action tooTc 

place beticeen them and the English. 

The printed text has (134, 1 11 f f ), which is a miswriting of 
Becte iSJjjt that is the Portuguese Vicerei, or Viceroy 
IS used by Abu-l-Pazl for thp Portuguese Viceroy, in his account of the 
death of Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. (A N. I 145, 11 13, 19=Tr. 323 and 
Note). The event alluded to by Jahangir is the defeat inflicted by Nicholas 
Downton on the Portuguese fleet in a battle m Swally Hole near Surat 
on the 20th of January 1616 (Hunter, History of British India, L 320-6, 
Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, n 170-1) The Commander 
of the Portuguese fleet was Don Jerom do Azevedo, Viceroy of Goa. The 
news reached Jahangir in the month Bahman of the ninth year of his 
reign which synchronised with January-Pebruary 1615 A C 
VI 342,1 4 from foot {I diminished my ioine,h\i(\Itoo'kto eating iaVihS, 
Dowson notes several variants and thinks that it is Bhang But it is 
in the Text (151,1 9 f f ) and ‘ Palunia ’ is right It is the Greek 
Philoma, an antidote or drug invented by Philon of Tarsus who lived m 
or before the first century of Christ Its ingredients are not exactly known, 
but it was most probably a preparation of opium (Mr Beveridge’s Note, 
Tr I 308). Pelsaert speaks of “ mosseri [Mu/hi’rt/i, Qj**] or ‘faloug’as 
“ exciting perfumes and eflicacious preserves” which were habitually used 
by the wealthy He also states that they contained amber, pearls, gold, 
opium and other stimulants (RemonstrantiC, Tr. in Jahangir’s India,’ p. 
65) Mr. Moreland’s explanation or derivation from the seed 'falanja' will 
not bear examination 

VI 343, 1, 9 f^om foot. Having received assurances from Shahsaioar 

Khan, who was at Baldpur 

Becte, 'Shahnaioflz Khan’, as in the text (163, 1, 17). He was the 
eldest and most capable son of the Blhanri-Khanan The Iqbal Hama also 
reads ‘ Shah Nawaz Klian ’ (86, 1 1) 

For ‘ Baba Jukayath’ (1 7 f f ' the text has ‘ Babu Kantiya ’ 
Babu[Jia] Kantiya [Ghatef] (163, 1. 19). 

VI 344, 1 . 11 from foot Next day, the army having moved ft om Path- 

pur, ptardied topards KhtrTci 
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yi. 3^, 1. 12. TiJzUK-I-JAHANGiRI 

■ Neither |tlie, text (154, 10) nor the Xqh. IX am. (87, h 4) makes any 

specific mention here of a town or village called Fathpur. What is said 
is that the army marched from the ‘ place of victory ’ to Khirki. 
yi. 345, 1 . 3. Many little insects isstie liJce gnats, which are called in 
the language of those people Chika. 

The Text reads ‘ Jhinga ’ (154, 1. 21). Mr. Beveridge says that 
* Jhingur ’ or ‘ Jhinga ’ means, in Hindustani , ‘ cockroach ’ and ‘ water- 
locust ’ (Tr. I. 315 note), but neither of these creatures bears any resem- 
blance to a gnat either in size or appearance, and the phonetic resem- 
blance seems delusive. Jhinga (Sansk. Chingat) in Gujarati means 
‘ shrimps ’ or ‘ prawns,’ but the insects intended must be some sort of 
mosquitoes or midgets. 

(This diamond mine in Khokra is described by Tavernier, who states 
that it was at ‘ Soumelpour,’ thirty Kos south-east of Rhotas. According to 
his account, the stones are found in the river Koel, a tributary of the Sone, 
when the stream becomes low in January after the cessation of the rains 
and the sand is left uncovered. Dr. Ball has identified this ‘ Soumelpour ’ 
with ‘ Semah ’ on the Koel in the Palamau sub-division of Lobardaga dis- 
trict. He warns his readers that Tavernier’s ‘ Soumelpour ’ should not be 
confounded with ‘ Sambalpur/ on the Mahanadi. (Travels,. Tr. II. 84-86 
and Appendix, 457-459). A place called Khuln'a in Lobardaga, Bengal, is 
shown in Constable, 28 D d, 

VI. 346, footnote. Jahangir records that one of his nobles died of 

cholera Qiaizu). 

Haha is generally used for all sorts of diarrhoea, or dysentery 
and looseness of the bowels. It does not always or necessarily mean cholera. 
There is no distinctive word for ‘ cholera ’ either in the old Hindu or 
kinhararaadan treatises on.SIedicine. The vernacular ‘ Modchi ’ is loosely 

used for cholera and also for other violent forms of intestinal disease 

} 

accompanied by severe pain. Abu-1-Fazl has recorded the deaths of several 
nobles of Akbar’s Courtfrom Haiza, and Mr. Beveridge has rightly trans- 
lated the word as diarrhoea. (A.N. JII. Tr. 801, 922, 967, 1001, 1074, il56). 
VI. 348, 1 . 7. [Tn the tray of fruit, there zeere] the celebrated melons 
of Karep, Badakhshan and Kabul. 

' Karez’ is used in Persian generally for the underground channels 
for irrigating fields and gardens, which are found everywhere in the 
country, but it stands here for the name of a place near Herat. 

VI. 348, 1 . 12. Pine apples from the sea-ports of the Europeans icere 
also in the tray [of fruit, brought to me]. 

The pine-apple was introduced into India in the sixteenth century by 
the Portuguese. The name ‘ Ananas ’ by which it is known in most of the 
Indian vernaculars is derived from the Brazilian word for the fruit, which 
is ‘ Nana ’ or ‘ Nanas.’ (Yule, H. J. s. v. Ananas). .The earliest reference 
to it in Indian literature is found in the 2z7z. (Tr. I. 68). Jahangir’s state- 
ment that these fruits of ‘ excellent fragrance and fine flavour- ’ which had 
7 ? 
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come from “ the Prank’ ports ” grew by the thousand in the Oulafshan 
garden at Igra is interesting and indicates that this exotic plant had 
spread very rapidly Terry speaks of it as the best of all fruits and 
describes its taste as “ a pleasing compound of strawberries, claret wine, 
rose water and sugar well-tempered together ” (E T 1, 297) A still earlier 
traveller, Linschoten, states that so many were grown in Malabar when 
he wrote {Circa 1696), that they were “ good cheape ” (Travels, 11. 19) 
VI 351, 1. 9 From the ticelfth year of my age A H. 988 to , .the 
fiftieth . year of my age, 28,632 animals and birds 
were Tailed in the course of my sport 
A meticulous enumeration of the different varieties of animals which 
were shot by the imperial marksman during his hunting expeditions is 
repeated at the end 'of the chronicle of several other years in this Autobio- 
graphy It appears to have been donem imitation of the Seljuq Sultan Alp 
Arslan, of whom it is recorded by Ibn al Athir {Kamil, X 74), that he 
ordered a register to be kept of each day’s bag m the chase, which sometimes 
contained as many as seventy gazelles (Browne, L H P. II 183) Other 
Asiatic sovereigns also appear to have kept similar inventories or records 
of their prowess in the hunting field. 

VI 352, I 8 from foot I encamped on the hanJc of {he tanTc of 

Jhanud 

The text reads ‘ Jhasod ’ here (205, 1, 8), but ‘ Jhanod’ at (220, 1 24) Mr 
Beveridge suggests that it must be the tank of Jasoda (or Yashoda), the 
foster-mother of Bjnshna 1 (Tr I 414 note) Wlien Jahangir mentions the 
place again in the itinerary of his return journey from Ahmadabad to 
Dahod, via Petlad eud Nariad, he locates it at about nineteen Eos west 
of Jhalod and about six Kos east of Balasinor (Text, 219-220, Tr I 
443-4). The place meant must be, therefore, Janod in Eewa EZantha 
Balasmor is also in the Eewa Kantha Agency and is shown in Constable, 
27 A d Janod is entered as a village in the Post OfSce Guide. 

VI 353, 1. 19 It [Khamhatt] was called Trimbdwati and Baja Nar 
Sing Malchwar was its ruler 

G?Ke text gives ( 206 , 1 6) as the name of the Eaja This 

form ‘Trimbak Kunvar ’ is perhaps connected with the supposed name of 
the ancient city, which is said to have been called ‘ Tnmbavati,’ but the 
assonance between the two names engenders the suspicion that both are 
factitious eponyms shaped by a false etymology The Prakrit name of 
Cambay is ‘Khambhavati’ and the Sanskrit ‘ Sthambhavati,’ the * City 
of the Pillar god (Stambha),’ t e Mahadeva * Starabhavati ’ seems to 
have been turned into ‘ Tambhavati’ or ‘Tambavati’ and the latter form 
confused with the vernacular ‘ Tamba ’ (Sanskt tamra), which means 
‘copper.’ Mythology may or may not bo a "disease of language,” but 
this folk-etymology docs appear to have given birth to the local legend 
about the town having been enclosed by a wall of copper 

Towns with walls of copper are part of the stock-in-trade of Hindu 
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was tlio title conferred' upon Ins colleagao and rival Abul Hasan, (369 
ante). 'Asr’ and * Zaman* are synonyms and both mean ‘time/ *agc,’ 
A&m- ( 359, 1. 6f f.) “Father of the Evcr-c\38ting,”te of the Supreme 
Being, IS an impossible name. Read ‘A&iu-l-Hayy, ‘Servant of the Living 
God.’ 

VI. 364, I 3 Upto the present time, nearly eight years have elapsed 
since Its first appearance 

The test correctly reads “eight nights,” not ‘eight 

yecu's.’ (260, 1 11 f f ) The Cawnpore lithograph also has (252, 1 16) 

The Igb Nam states that the maleficent effects of this astral phenomenon 
were felt for seven or eight years (Text, 118, 1 9 See also 407 infra) 
Elliot’s surmise that it was a ‘ new star’ is not correct. Jahangir records 
in a somewhat confused manner two starry visitations— the second of 
which was observed some nights after the first Both of them were comets 
and are mentioned in Forgusson’s Astronomy (Ed Brewster, U. 360) add 
also in Russell Hind’s (128, 144) and Chambers’ works (p 25) on Comets 
The year 1618 witnessed the appearance of two comets, the first of which 
passed its perihelion on August 17lh, the second on 8th November (New 
Style) Jahangir’s date 17th 2i*l-q‘ad 1027 A H. corresponds with 26th 
October 1618 0 8 Hhclqb Nam (117,1 16) gives 16th Dat, but this most 
be an error for 16th Z'l-l-g'ad 1027 H. The immediately preceding event 
recorded by Mu'atamad Khan is the appointment of Muqarrab Khan as 
Suba"dar of Patna on 2l8t Shahrivar, the immediately following event, 
the birth of Aurangzeb on 11th {rede, 15th) ^i-l-q'ad— 12th Aban [the 
8th month] (118, 1, 3 f f ) Dai [the tenth month] is thorefoie impossible. 
The date given in the 'Aligarh Text is not 17th 2i-l-q‘ad, but Saturday, 
18th Aban, which corresponded with 31st October, 1618 (Q S ) 

Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, has left it on record that 
two comets were seen by himself in India in 1618, when h'e was at'the 
Mughal Court (Voyage to the East Indies, Ed, 1777, p 393) Mr Beve- 
ridge’s conjecture that the first phenomenon was not a true codiet, Wt 
the Zodiacal Light, is conclusively negatived as both these comets are regis- 
tered in modern astronomical worka 

Vl 364, 1 . 11. lifirecalled to my mind the tale of the King and the Gar- 
dener. 

This 18 an ancient folk-tale which is found in Pirdarisi’s Shdhndma, 
‘Awfi’s Jdwdmfa, th6 AlfLaila tra Latla, the AJchla^-i-Muhsini and the 
Tdrikh-i-Firiiz Shahi of Shams-i-Siraj See fiiy note on m 317, 1 14. 

VI 366, 1 7 from foot Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Hakk Dehlawi . presented 

to me a hook which he had lomtien upon the 
Shaikhs of India. 

This hagiography must have been the AkJibaru-l-Akhiai' It has been 
lithographed and is well-known Vide also 176, 176 ante and 485, 486, 488, 
491 post 

yi. 368, 1 12 We entered ihe pargana of Nazdi a Fartgh, 
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Bectc ‘‘HBzara-i-Qflr7?iff7i” as in the Text, 289, l! 10 This' dis- 

trict is also called Chach Hdzar^. The old district of Pakhli is now called 
the Hazara Country in our Maps. The name ‘ Hazara’ is traced by some 
authors to Alihisara, the kingdom of Abisares of Alexander’s historians, 
while Sir Aurel Stein derives it from Urasa the ancient Hindu' name of 
Pakhli, which is said to be still preserved in Eash or Orasll, a village 
in the disti’iet, (I.'G. XIIL 76; V. Smith, E. H. I 65 note, quoting the 
Bajtttarangini. Tr. Bk. 1 180). A third and more probable opinion is that 
the district is so called, because the Hazaras of the Qarlugbs had settled 
and ruled in these parts since the invasions of Chingiz Khatt. 

VI. 370, 1. 10. The people themselves say they are by origin Farsis (?). 

They are noio called Lahori and {heir speecK is 

that of the Jats. 

u)^J; J •'■’f cSJjsV Jll| t* 

(290, 1. 21). See also the Iqb. Nam. (136', 1. 2). “ They say that they are of 
the Qarlugh tribe. But now they are pure Lahoris and their tongue 
[speech] proclaims them as such' [bears witness to the same fact], i. e. they 
speak just like Lahoris ”. and are errors for and 
VI. 371, 1. 20, Ehtcaja Abu-l-Hasan Nakhshabi. 

The text has “ Bakhshi ” (291, 1. 12) and this is correct. See 363 ante, 
where he is designated Mir Bakhshi — Chief Bakhshi. His origin was not 
from “ Nakhshab ” but from Turbat-i-Haidari or Zavah in Quhistan, This 
place is called Turbat-i-Haidari because Shaikh Qutbu-d-din Haidar, the 
founder of the Haidarl Dervishes, is buried there. (M. U. I. 737, 1. 2; 
Lestrange, L. E. C. 356). 

Jahangir’s derivation of the name Pham Dirang from Kashiniri 
Pirn or 'Pham ’ cotton, and the Persian word Dirang delay, is not sound. 
Here ‘ Dirang’ is really the Kashmiri word ‘ Drang’ signifying “ custom- 
house, toll-house,” 

VI. 373, 1. 11. I iceni five Kos, in a boat and anchored mdr Mdnpur. 

Bccte, ” Pampur ”, as in the text (312, 1. 3). See’ also ante 303, where 
it is called by its right name and mentioned in' connection with Virnag 
and the source of the Behat. It is the ancient ‘ PadmaJpura ’, which was 
foutfded by Ptidma, the minister of King Vrihaspati, who feignM from 
832 to 844 A. C. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 102). It lies on the right bank of 
the Behat, eight miles south-east of Srinagar. Constable, 26 A a. 

VI. 374, 1. 4 from foot. Ghaupar Mai. son of Baja Basil. 

The text has Jauhar Mai here, (319, 1. 19), and so' also tlie 

Lithograph. (324, 1, 7 f.f.). But the Iqb. Ndm. calls him Stiraj Mai (173, 
1. 6 f.f.) and this is the form found in the contemporaneous Shush Faffi- 
i-Kangra also. (52o', 621, 627, 628, 529, 630, infra). Jahangir him'self 
calls him Suraj Mai repeatedly on subsequent oeeasions. Eaja,Bosu had, 
Jahangir tells us] three soUs, Sufaj Mai, .Jagat Sinha and Madhav Sinha, 
and they are all mentioned in the T.J. (254, 1. 2 ; 264, 1. 8 ; 376, 1. 30 ; 377, 
26 ; Tr. II. 64,76, 287, 289). Paizi Sirhindi also mentions Suraj Singh, son 
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of Saja Basn of Mao in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign. (126 ant^. 

VI 375,1 11 {Kangrd\ surrendered on Monday, tst MuTiarram {1031) 
The year is wrongly given and should be 1030 H. The news reached 
Jahangir on the 5th of Muharram of the 15th year of his reign (p. 374 
ante), which had begun on 15th Ra‘bi IL 1029 H. (373 ante). 

VI. 376, 1 . 7 from foot [TJie rebels in ihe Dakhx'n\ were burning and 

destroying ships and provender. 

The destruction and burning of ships by the Bekkani armies in 
Ahmadnagar and Birar is not likely. 4r^‘Kishtiha’ has been wrongly 
read here by Dowson for *' cultivated fields.” See Test, J ur'^ 

321, 1 16 

VI 375, I 27 and footnote. SaU is not produced in Kashmir and even 

in the beauty of the inhabitants, there is 
but very little, i e they have but little ear 
pression . Malabat is the toord and 
a double meaning is intended {Footnote) 
The right word is MalShat not Malabat. There is no such word 
as Malabat in the Dictionaries The former signifies ‘ a peculiar kmd of 
charm or beauty, piquancy, delicacy or elegance, and is from the Arab Milh, 
salt Its literal meanmg is ‘ being salt.' Jahangir is playing upon the word 
and observes that there is as great a lack of salt, i e expression m the 
faces of the inhabitants, as there is of edible or mineral saline matter m 
the country As Kashmir possesses no salt mines and no facilities for the 
artificial manufacture of that commodity, all salt has to be imported 
The sarcastic remark is an interpolation It is not to be found either in the 
text (315, 1 5 f.f ), or Mr Beveridge’s Translation (EL 178) 

VI 377, 1. 10 from foot The rebels advanced fighting as far as Aedu. 

This ‘ Azdu ’ IS another apocryphal toponym and the reader will 
vainly search for a place called ‘ Azdu ’ on any map or in any Gazetteer. 
It IS an error for Urdu, i. e the Mughal Camp See Text, 322, 1 6 
The lithograph also has J (327, 1 10) 

VI. 379, 1 4 The sioord bent like the genuine Almost swords or those 
of the Dakhin 

The ‘Aligarh text reads yamani, i. e. ‘ of Yemen,’ not ‘ Almasi’ 
(330, 1 3) and so also the Lithograph (335, L 6 f f.) and the Igb Nam. (180, 
1 12) The author of the Mirat-uSikandari speaks of Egyptian, Tamani, 
Maghribi [Spanish, Moorish or African] and Khnrasani swords. (Text, 
98, 1 4). Sir E C. Bayley thinks it possible that German swords are 
meant, as " European sword-blades found their way to India at an early 
period and are still occasionally to be met with in the country.” (Tr. 
Mirat, 184 note) But he cannot be right, as Hasan Nizami also speaks of 
the “swords of Yemen and the daggers of Hind” {TajuA-Maasir in 
E. D n 217) ‘Unsun also uses the phrase {Diwan, p 74, V 9) 

On the other hand, Hawkins in his Inventory of Jahangir’s Treasure 
stales that “ of swords of Almaine (German) blades, with the hilts and 
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scabbnrds ECt ■with divers sorts of rich stones of the richest sort, there 
nre two thousand and tw’o hnndrcd.” (E. T. L 103). Ter^ (Tbid, 314) and 
Do Laet (Tr. 115) also note that as “ the swords made in India will break 
rather than bend, there is a great demand for European sword-blades, 
which fetch high prices because they bow and become straight again.” 

If Jahangir wrote A27}iam [Allemnnd], not Ahyamdni or 

Ya^mani and meant “ German,” Janttbi might signify ‘ Genoese The 
famous Andrea Ferrara blades came from Genoa. Mr. M. J. Wallhouse 
stales in an article on the old weapons in the Tanjoro Palace Armoury, 
that many of tho Kalars [daggers] were of European manufacture and 
"one of them boro the name of Andrea Ferrara.” (Ind. Ant. 1878, VII. 
193). Shivd 3 i*s sword Bhavaui is also said by Grant Duff to have been an 
excellent Genoa blade of the first water. (Reprint, I. 230, Note. See also 
Ind. Ant. 1924, pp. 18-19). But, all this notwithstanding, it seems pre- 
ferable to understand as ‘ Southern ’ or ‘Dckkani’ and ‘ Yamani’ 

ns ‘ Arabian.’ 

VI. 380, h 11 from foot. It teas settled that a space of fourteen Kos 

beyond should he relinquished. 

So also in the Text, 331, 1. 6 f.f. where the words are But 

the Tgb. Nam. reads i.c. territories yielding an annual re- 

venue of fourteen Krors of Dams. (1S3, 1. 2). The author of the Madsir- 
it-l-Umard has understood tho passage in the same way and states that 
(II. 16, 1. 11). A j\ “ Territories yield- 

ing fourteen Kt'ors of dams from the districts adjoining the old domi- 
nions of the Empire” were to be surrendered. The Badshdlmdma (I. ii. 
200, 1. 4) and the ‘Amal-i-Salih’ {1. 158, 1. 4 f.f.) also read and not ‘J S 
and this indicates Uiat in their Mss. of the TvzuJe and Iqbalndma, the word 
was written as Jsj'. See also Khwafi Khan (I. 332, 1. 13), who has copied 
the I. N. in his slovenly way. Jahangir says that the Dekkanis had " got 
many of the districts of Ahmadnagar and Birar into their power ” (376 
oTJfc), and that they had occupied many parts of the Imperial dominions.” 
A cession of only fourteen Kos of territory in such circumstances seems 
quiet paltry and ‘ not worth the candle ’. 

VI. 382, 1. 6. Village of Bahlxin, a dependency of Sibd. 

‘Bhalon’ and ‘Siba’ were Mahals in the Sarkdr of Beth Jalandhar 
Duab. (Ain. Tr, II; 316-7). ‘Siba’ is now part of Kangra district, but was 
formerly an independent principality. The town is seventeen miles 
south-west of Kangra. Baffin, Terry and some other European writers of 
the 17th century extend ‘Siba’ so as to include Hardwar and even 
speak of Hardwar as the capital of Siba, but this is an error. (Sir W. 
Foster’s note to Terry in E. T. 1. 294). De Laet says ‘ Siba ’ lies to the south 
of Nagarkot. (Tr. Hoyland, 12). Cunningham mentions it along with 
Kangra, Goler, Jaswal, Kulu, Chamba, etc. in his list of States attached 
to the Eastern or Jalandhar division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. I. 
135-6), 
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yj.i?82, 1, %7. Nur JaMn, uoho wm Iby ,my side, riM^e sigm and a^'hd 
tf I perceived \her father ’$] critical condition. 

The real, meaning is. turned upside down jWhat the Begara did 
was ,to ask her. father, not Jahangir, it he recognised the Emperor who 
was standing by, , the .bedside (-V*^ cs*) and the dying man replied by 
quoting a cpuplet of ' Anwari’s which means : “ If even a congenitally blind 
man wpre present, here, he could recognise in such a perfectly splendid 
mien a leader of men (or nobility and grandeur).’’ An example of the 
strength of the ruling passion or lifelong habit of adulation even in death 1 
VI 383, 1. 3 A letter from Khtirram informed me that Khusrau had 
died of colic. ' 

'Though all the contemporary European authors,. Terry (Voyage, p. 
412), Be Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 198 9), Herbert (Travels, p 80) ^ Peter Mundy 
(Travels, 11. 124-5) and. Pietro della Valle (Travels, 1.68) state that Khus- 
rav was murdered by the orders of Shah Jahan, Mr Beveridge maintains 
that " there la no evidence worthy of the name ” in favour of the charge. 
(J. E. A. S 1907, pp 697-602). Sir Richard Bum also holds that “ the cause 
of his death has never .been established.beyond doubt,” though he admits 
“.that the probability of murder is strengthened by Shah Jaban’s later 
action,” in regard to Sbahriar, Dawar Bakhsh and other princes of the 
blood royal.’(C H.L, IV 169) Dr. Beni Prasad, after reviewing the question 
at some length (Jahangir, 336-9), declares Shah Jahan .gnilty, but, be does 
not adduce the authority of any contemporary Mughal historian of credit 
in support of his .contention It may be therefore pertment to draw atten- 
tion >to the damnmg and decisive testimony of Muhammad Salib Kambu, 
the official chronicler and ardent panegyrist of Sbab Jahan. Hia statement 
has been ovorlooked.by all.writers on (he sub]ect,.and.is therefore all the 
more important This author boldly avows and justifies the crime, 3 ast as 
Jahangir unblnshingly admits his instigation of the assassination of Abu- 
1-Pazl. He tells us that the destructiqn of the brothers and^relatives of great 
kings 18 often for the^ peace and well-being of jiheir subjects and, that, many 
leaders.of ehur^b u^d state have, declared the extirpation, ^of spch domes- 
tic enemies an unavoidable necessity in the interests of, good government 
£U»] He then argues that the ptter, incapacity, and insouciance of 
Jahangir, the intrigue of the Nnr Jahan junta, and their machinations 
in favour of Shahnar left Shah Jahan no other C 9 nrBe than the jjmmediate 
rernoval of Khusrav and that it was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the, discomfiture and destruction of his other rivals He also states, that 
the order for handing over Khnsrav’s person to -Shah Jahan had been,given 
by Jahangir when he was not in his senses, after one of his dnnking-bputs 
and that the eldest prince was strangled (^) on tke 20tb Bab'i II. lOZl, 
A H (22ndEebrnary 1622) {'Amal-i- Salih, I. 162, 1 2 f f — 165,1 3) 
20th ^b‘i n is probably, an error for 20th Eab‘i I=23rd January, 1622. 
VI. 383, ISA despatch an ived from the son of Khan Jahan, 

(346, 1 1). The despatch arrived ^from 
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Khan Johan himself, on whom Jahangir had conferred the title of 
‘ Son.’ (T. J. 42, 1. 13, Tr. 1. 87). In the counterpart passage of the Iqh. 
Nam. also, the missive is stated to have arrived from Khan Jahan him- 
self (192, 1. 13; see also Ibid. 19, 1. 7). Jahangir again speaks of Khan 
Jalian as ‘ farzand ’ (323, 1. 5 and 324, 1. 5). Akhar had bestowed the 
identical title on Raja Man Sinha of Amber. (A.N. III. 136; Tr.236). 

VI. 387, 1. 8. When the 07' my passed ovei' the mountains of Chanda a7id 
entei'ed Mdliod. 

The ‘ Pass of Chanda ’ or ‘ the defile of Chanda ’ has been mentioned ■ 
before at pp. 164 and 352 also. It is there called 'Chat i-Ohanda.” It is the 
Gate [Gate] of Tavernier, who locates it at three Kos from Dongri and four 
from Narwar. He speaks of it as a pass in the mountain which is half a quar- 
ter of a league long and so narrow that chariots can only pass one another - 
with the greatest difficulty. (Tr. Ball, I. 59, 61). Dongri is 8 miles from 
Sipri, which is 15 miles from Kolaras. Cunningham says that ‘ Dhongri’ 
is a village about ten miles south-west of Narwar and there is a place 
called ‘Patti Ghatti’ near it, where a bridge was built in the time of Au- - 
rangzeb.” (Arch. Surv. Rep. 11. 325). For Kolaras, see Constable, 27 0 e. 
VI. 387, 7. 18. He [Khui'ram] sent his forces against the 7'oyal ai'my 
near the village of Kallya. 

The text (363, 1. 5) reads “iClS" J\^»- js ‘jn the en'vh'O'asoiKaUxjddeh,’ 
the real irame of the place. Dowson lias disjointed from and trans- 
lated it as ‘ village.’ Kalujddeh was a well-known beauty-spot, three 
miles from Ujjain. It is described as ‘‘ one of the most delightful places 
in the world’’ (134 ante). See also ‘Abbas in B D, IV. 393 . 

VI. 389, 1. 17. Re {Khur7'am\ crossed the 7'iver Mati and tcent off to- 
tear ds the DaUiin. 

No such river is known. Read tsV ss in tlie Iqb. Nam. (212, 1.6 f.f.). 
See mfi'a line 26, where the Tapti is mentioned as the river across which 
Parviz and Mahabat Khan had pursued the fugitive Shah Jahan. 

VI. 393, 1. 10 from foot. When S^iltan Pa7'ioez...a7'7'ived at Allahabad, 

'Abdulla Khan raised the siege and retu 7 'ned 
to Jhatmsi. 

Thirds not Jhansi in Bundelkhand, but Jhiisi or Hadiabas. opposite 
Allahabad “ with which it communicates by a ferry across the Ganges.” 
The printed text reads ‘ Jhunsi ’ (388, 1. 6 f.f.). The Iqb. Nam. explicitly 
states that this “Jhunsi was on the Ganges opposite Allahabad.” (411 infra, 
Text 223, 1. 6), It has been supposed by some authors to be the Puranic 
Pratishtlidn, which was the residence of Pururvas, the first prince of the 
Lunar dsmasty and grandson of Chandra, the Sloon. It is also a sort of 
Hindu Gotham and known as Harbongpur, the capital of a legendary 
noodle named Raja Harbong. (Elliot, Races, I. 262-3). It is shown in 
Constable, 28 C c. 

VI. 394, 1. 8. Prince Parwez and Mahabat Khan arrived at Dam- 
dama. 
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VI 403, last Imc 


Damdama is a village in Allahabad district The battle Qt\ the 
‘ Tunus JBecfe, Tons, which is described here, took place at the janction 
of the Ganges with that river (C H. L, IV 173 Note and Map) 

VI. 396, 1. 5 from foot Mahahat Khan had married his daughter to 

Khicaja Barhhurdar, the eldest son ofNaqsh- 
handi 

(401,1 16 f f). Biizurg- 
Zadeh-i-Naqshhandi really means ‘a nobly-bom Saiyid of the Naqsh- 
bandi family’ The real name of Barkhurdar’s father was Khwaja- 
‘Umar. {Iqb Nam 253, 1 13 , see also 420 tnfra) ‘Abdulla Khan Bahadur 
Firuz Jang was also a Naqshbandi Saiyid. (T J Text, IT. 1 3 f f , Tr) 
Mahabat Khan himself was a Razwi Saiyid and his father Ghiyur Beg 
had emigrated from Shiraz to Kabul. (M U. III. 386) 

The Naqshbandi Saiyids are descended from Khwaja Burhanu-d-din 
Naqshbandi of Bukhara, [born 728, died 791 A H.], who was so called 
because he and his father used to weave Kamkha (Kincob) brocades 
adorned with figures. (Am, Tr L 423 note) The Naqshbandis had married 
more than once into the Imperial family Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s sister 
was the wife of Khwa]a Hasan Naqshbandi Jahangir’s brother, Daniyal, 
had married a daughter of Sultan Khwa 3 a Naqshbandi. The father of 
Salima Sultan Begam, who was Babur’s granddaughter and Akbar’s wife, 
was Khwaja Nuru-d-dm Naqshbandi (AN IL 65 , Tr. 98 note) 
does not mean “ married, ” but only ‘ betrothed or affianced ’. 

VI. 398, Z, 14 from foot The old servant called Dila Bant, who had 

nursed the favourite lady of Gie king, [Ntlr 
Jahan] superseded Hdjt Koka 

‘DilaEani’ is certainly wrong The woman is said, by Mu'atamad 
Khan, to have been the wet-nurse of Nur Jahan and she is described 
as c5l,s _rn ‘the old slave-girl, Dai Dtldrdm\ilqb Nam 66, L14) 
See also the Preface of Muhammad Hadi (Dibdcha to T J 21, L 4) The 
M,U (I 133) speaks of her as fUVj c5l ’j:** which may mean that she 
had been originally, “ a slave girl, named Bird and had afterwards come 
to be known as Ddi (nurse) Dildram, ” or that she was “ Hira who had 
been the slave girl of Dilaram, the nurse ” of Nur Jahan. The meaning 
tnrns upon readmg or not reading an z^dfat after But Hira 
is, most probably, a miswriting for ^ [old] 

VI. 403, last Ime On the road, as he [Ohiyds Beg] was passing through 
Oandohdr, another daughter teas hot n to him 
The popular tale of Nur Jahan ’s birth in the desert of Qandahar, 
the abandonment of the infant by the parents and the selection of the 
mother herself as wet-nurse, appears, like all such historical romances, 
to have been considerably embellished m passing from mouth to month 
There is no reference to her birth tn a desert or the extreme destitution 
of her parents in any of the contemporary European writers, who do not 
spare her character and even repeat the vile and scandalous tittle tattle of 
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the bazars. It appears for the first time in the pages of KHwafi Khan, wHo 
wrote more than a hundred years after Jahangir’s death. He quotes as one 
of the sources of his information the Memoirs of a man named Muhammad 
S.idiq Tabriz!, who is said to have been a servant of Prince. Shuj'a, the 
brother of -Aurangzeb. (B. I. Test, I. 263-4). He also speaks of having 
heard the circumstantial details which he relates from an old DarwisH 
named Mirza ‘Abid, who was living in retirement at Surat in 1107 A, H. 


(1696 A. 0.) and claimed to be about 105 years of age at the time. This 
man is reported to have stated that he was, along with his mother, a 
member of the identical caravan which brought Nur Jahan’s parents to 
India. The story of the extremely sordid and beggarly circumstances in 
which she came into the world is explicitly stated to have been derived 
mainly from what this old man had seen with his own eyes. 

But Khwafi Khan’s chronology is, as is usual with him, shaky and a 
comparison of the dates given by him with other well-ascertained facts 
goes far to prove that this Darwish could not possibly have been the eye- 
witness he pretended to have been. If he was 105 years old in 1107 H., 
he must have been born in 1002 H. and if he was only seven j-ears of age, 
when he accompanied Ms mother and Ghiyas Beg, the latter s arrival in 
India and thebirthof Nur Jahan most be dated in 1033 H. But we know 
from Abu-l-Pazl’s record, that Ghiyas Beg was already high up in the 
Imperial service as JXucan-i-Biiyiitat in 993 H. (A. N. III. 679, 1. 4=Tr. 
877) and that when Akbar appointed twelve Dhcms for each of the twelve 
Sitbas of the Empire in the 40th year (1033 H.), Ghiya.s Beg was promoted 
to be Diioan of Kabul: {Ibid, 670, L 9=Tr. 1049). Again, if Nur Jahan 
was born in 1039 H., she must have been only 46 years old at the time of 
her death in 1055 H., 2S in the year of Jahangir’s demise in 1037 H, and 
a child of only 12 when she married the Emperor in the 6th year of his 
reit^n (10*20 H-)- This is manifestly absurd, as she had already had, by Shir 
Af‘»^an a daughter who was then at least five years old. Briefly, the old 
man’s pretensions to have been narrating what he had seen with his own 
- eyes, must be dismissed and Khwafi Khan would appear to have swallowed 
too readily a fable. I may also mention that Nur Jahan is stated to have 
been born at Qandahar in 1577=335 A. H. (4L U. L 127 ; Beni Prasad, 
Tahvno-Sr 173; Houtsma, E. L, III. 891). If this date is correct, the Dar- 
wSh mVt have been 129 years old in U07 A. H.I 

VI ^^04 I 7 from foot [Jahangir] entrusfed her [A«r Johan] io the 

7:eepwG of his iJahandir's] oicn. roual,, mrAher. 


The phrase in the original is xsgt Nam, Text, 53, 1. 1), 

the real meaulng of which is lost the rereisi. '±b.e ‘ Madar-i-Sahabi,’ ttsh 

-mother. 2 mother made by law, costoin, or some man-made instit 

f- /innospd to the Law of Nature, ilinhaj states that Sultan Sznj. 
tion, as opir-*--"^ 


anjax 
ili-treated 


vowU vengeance asainst Arsian asah GhaznavL because he had ilRi 
yg' _ jjL. or step-mother who was Sanjar’s sister. (T. N. 23, L 4). 
wriSexplain bapa^cadj^^canoa 
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iqb‘\l^'\iia-i*-jabangTei YI 417, 1. 8 from foot. 


himself 

VI. 405, f 11 Com teas striicJcm her name On all farmans also . , 
the name of 'Niir Jahan, the Queen Begam’ teas jointly 
attached 

The words in theongmal are ‘ Nur Jahan Padshah Begam’. ‘Padshah 
Begam ’ was a specific title which is heard of for the first time m the 
reign of .Jahangir It implied that the recipient was the ‘First Lady in 
the Land’ The phrase has been rendered as ‘Imperatris Censors’ by 
Marsden, as ‘ Imperatiis, Queen Begam,’ by Blochmann (Proe A S B 1869, 
p 255) and as ‘Empress ’ by Mr "Whitehead in his ‘ Catalogue of Mughal 
Coins in the Punjab Museum’ All these equivalents are more or less want- 
ing in accuracy and liable to obscure the true meaning of the title They are 
also calculated to convey a false impression in regard to the relationship 
to the Emperor of the person who bore it The title did not imply that the 
lady was Empress or the wife of the reigning Emperor or even of his 
predecessor It was borne by the Princess Jahanara, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan (Khwafi Elian, EE. 77, 1 19, 110, 1 13) Bahadur ShMi, Shah 
‘AJam I conferred it on Zinatu-n-Nisa, his own half-sister and full-sister 
of ‘Azam Shah {Ihid, if 30, 1 3, 600, 1 10, 735, line 2 f f , 736, 1 1). 
‘Padshah Begam’ appears to have been the title given to the First Lady of 
the Court or Empire, the individual who in the feminine world, took 
precedence of all other women, as the Emperor did of all other men See 
my H S M N 319, where the subject is more fully discussed. 

Mu'atamad Khan states that " coins were struck in her name,” but this 
was done only in a few places and for only about five years from 1033 to 
1037 H See my article on the ‘ Coins bearing the Name of Nur Jahan’ 
in Num Supp XLII to the J A S B 1929, Art 293 The number of 
Fat mans on which her name is found to have been endorsed also appears 
to be very small 

VI. 408, I 20 Ahmad Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa, had gone 
forth against the Zemindars gf Garha 
The B I Te'it of the I N reads ■’^(217, 1, 3 1 f ). The real 

name is ‘ Khurda’ Sii Jadunath Sarlrar has pointed out that there is a 
detailed account of this invasion of Khurda in the Biharistan-i-Ghaibi, 
a contemporary Chronicle of Events in Bengal from 1608 to 1624 A C, 
which was written by ‘Abdulla Isfahani, who was also called Shitab 
Khin (J B 0 R S lY 54, see also T J Tr II 298) 

VI 417, Z 8 from foot [JBs HJajesfy gave him to eat] a quarter of a 

Ser of saffron equal to forty mislcals. 

The Zahhira i-KIucai izmshahi, which is quoted here for the supposed 
fact, is an old Cyclopaedia of Medicine written in 1110 A. C by Ism‘ail 
bin Husain .Turjaui It is a rcstim', or digest of the Theory and Pinctice 
of Medicine as expounded in the Qanun of Avicenna (Stewart, Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 106, Browne, L H P II 346) 

As the im’;qal was equal to about 72 grams, the Scr must be the 
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Jaha-ngiri Scr of 36 dams 40 x 72 x 4=11520 grs. and weighed about 1| 
lbs. 36 Dams also would be equal to 36 x 320=11520 grs. On pp. 843, 361 
ante, 74 tolas are equaled with 18J mis(idls, which shows that 73 grs. went 
to one misqdh 

VI, 417, 1. 14 from foot. 2'he ticentietli year of the reign commenced 

on the loth of Jnmada-s-sdni, 1033 H. {lOth 
March 1624). 

■ Sic in the Test also (241, 1. 1), but it is wrong and the Hijri year was 
the 1034th, Fide 390 and 393 ante, where the 19th year is correctly stated to 
have begun on 29th Jumada-l-awwal 1033 H, (406, 1, 6 ). Muhammad Hadi 
(Continuation o'f T. J., ‘Aligarh Tost, 396, 1.2) and the Oawnpoi'e Litho- 
graph also (406, 1. 6 ), have 1034 H. The Christian year was 1625. 

VI. 418, 1.9. [Shah Jahan] teas compelled to go atcay to Rohangarh 

in the Balaghat. 

in the B. I. Text also (244, 1 . 7), but the real name is 
‘ Rohanitftedfl,’ now in the Malkapur tahsil of Buldana district, Berar. It 
lie’s just below the B.Ilagh.it Pass, Lat. 2b°'37'' N,, Long. 76°-ll' E. (I, G. 
XXI. 304). It has been the site of two battles, one between the Bahmanis 
and the ParSqis in 1437 A. C. and another in 1590 A. C. between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and his own son Ism‘ail. (1. G. IX. 60). 

VI. 419, 1. 4 from foot The twenty^first year of the reign began on 

loth Jumadti-S’sani, 1035. 

Here, the year is given correct! 3 % but the date of the month is wrong. 
It should be 22ud, as in the Iqb. Nam. (Test. 252, 1. 5 ; Hadi, 401, 1. 
8 1 f.). 

VI. 425, 1. 16. On Sunday, the 20tli Faricardm of the Ildhi era [XXL 
R. r.], agreeing with 21st Jumada-s Sani, Asa f Khan 
resolved upon giving battle. 

Both the dates must be wrong. The 21st year began on the 22nd 
Jumadiu-s-Sani. {Icp. Nam. 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401,1.8 f. f.). See also note on 
(419, 1. 4 f. f. ante). The day on which the attack was made was or the 
eighth, and not twentieth of Pravardin, corresponding to the 29th 
(nof21st), of Jumadi II. as in Hadi, (405, 1. 9). The editors of the printed 
text note that 29th Jumadi II. is found in one of their Mss. (261, 1, 6 f. f. 
and note). 

VI. 429, footnote. It is not stated when the Begani rejoined the 

Emperor. 

But see ante 427, 1. 8 , where we are told that the elephant “ swam to 
shore and the Begam proceeded to the Eoyal Abode.” {Iqb. Nam. 264, 1. 6 ). 
This Shah Ism'ail, to whom Jahangir is said to have paid a visit (1. 5), 
was not a Shah or king, but a pir, i. e. a sort of saint or spiritual leader 
of the Hazaras who had encamped with his family at a village near 
Kabul. (I. N. 272, 1. 8 f. f.). 

yi. 433, 1. 10. He [Shah Jahan] determined to return by zoay of Qujarat 
and the country of Bihara {Bii'ar ?) to the Dalkhin, 
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71.4^,11.22. 


The real name is neither ‘ Bihara,’ nor ‘ Birar,’ but * Bhara * and the 
’ country ’ was the province ruled over by Bhara (Bfaarmal or Bharamal) 
Jadeja, the Eao of Kachh Abu-I-Fa?d says that ‘ Bibara Jareja’ was the 
ruler of Kachh in 1592 (A. N III 629==Tr 963), and he also records the 
death of his father, Khengar in 1685 A. C. (Ibtd 472; Tr. >711 and (Note) 
Rao Bhara and .Tam Jasa of Nawanagar were compelled by punitive 
expeditions sent against their territories to attend the Court and pay 
homage to Jahangir at Ahmadabad, in 1027 A H. (T,J 234-5, Tr II. 19-21, 
34) See also my Note on Vol, 1. 268, 1 21, Dara Shikoh also.passed through 
Kachh m his flight after the defeat at Deorai, near Ajmer. 

VI. 435, L 14. W/i£n he [Jahangir] reached Bair am Kala, 

Bede, Biramgala, on the southern slope of the Pir Panjal Range It 
lies at the extremity of a dark and deep defile through which the -river of 
Punch flows. Lat 33°-36^ N , Long 74°-40^ B The Pir Panjal Pass really 
begins here, about 24 miles east of Rajaun ‘Biramgala’ is the ‘ Bhairava- 
gala ’ of the “ Bajatarangtm " 

VI. 437, 1. 18. Banarasi, the runner, left Jangadiati in ihe mountains 
of Kashmir 

Jangiz or Chingiz Sarai lies on the right bank of the TaWi, about 
half way between Naushahra and Rajaun and five miles N N B. of the 
former It is situated at the foot of the hills on the road to Kashmir, 
about twenty-one miles north of Bhimbar [Chihar OuUhan m I. Ap cv). 
VI. 439, I, 13. The author himself gives no name to fhe tom'Je, 

This IS denied categorically by Dr Rieu, who states that the 'title, 
' Mahnr-i-J ahangiri* is found in the prefaces of both the copies which 
are in the Bntish MuseUm. Dowson’s assertion is, besides, concioBively 
negatived by the fact that the Abjad value of the title (40 + 1+ 500 + 
200 + 8-f6-hl + 50 + 20+ 10 + 200 + 10) is just 1040 — the year of the 
Hijra in which the author says that “he was induced to undertake its 
composition” by the Emperor Shah Jahan. The M. U. commends the 
work for its candid and veracious account of the rebellion of Prince 
Salim (II 865) 

VI 442, 1. 13. They said that he [Prince had ordered coins to be 

struck in his name during his rebellion 
No such coins have been hitherto found, though they do appear to 
have been struck, as I have shown in H. S M. N. 76-79. Abn-1-Pa*l 
(A N III 773 , Tr 1155) and Khaki Shirazi (205 ante) both state that Salim 
“ asaumed the title of king.” The question relating to certain coins which 
exhibit the name ‘ Salim Shah ’ is discussed in the Num Buppl. to-the 
J A S B, Nos I, art 5, X ait 69, XL art 70 and XH, art. 72 by 
Dr G P Taylor The arguments on the other side are stated by Mr. 
Beveridge in the J A S B 1908 (May) and Num Sapp, XII 71. They 
were struck only after Akbar’s death 

VI. 443, /. 22. Raja Nar Singh Dev son of Baja Budhkar. 

Both names aic wrong Read ‘Bir Sing [7ira Sinha] Dova’ and 
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VI. 456, 1.3. 


abortive conspiracy to assassinate Jahangir, on tho relurn joiirnnj from 
Kahul. (Ms in tlio Mulla Firur. Library, Bombay, folio 219 bj 

The contemporary European travellers have much to say about the 
good qualities and cruel treatment of Khusrav, but one statement which 
they make and whicli has been repealed by many modern writers also, 
seems to bo unlnstorical Tins is that ho had only one mi/c— the daughter 
of the Kbau-j-‘A7.am— during his life-time. But Jahangir records the birth 
of a son to him by another wife than tho daughter of that nobleman Her 
father was Muqim, son of Mihtar Pdxil, the Jitkab-dar or ‘ stirrup-holder’ 
and the boy was born on the 2l8t of Parwardin, XI II, t c 31st January 
1616 (157, 1 18 ; Tr I. 321). Khusrav is also known have been betrothed 
to another lady who was the daughter of J.lni Bog Tarkhan of Thatta. 
(T J 8,1 1 f f.Tr I. 20, B D. I 252, 1 4) 

VI. 451, L 19. The emperor Jahangir ordered them [the Scoras] to hf 
banished from the country. 

This order for banishing the Seorhs from the Imperial dominions 
was issued in tho 12th year of Jahangir’s reign, os Mansinha, the cliief 
Guiu of tho Khartara gachhaov sect, had been guilty of disloyalty and 
abetment of tho treasonable proceedings of Prince Kliusrav, as well as of 
Rai Sinha, tho Eijd of Bikaner. (T J. 217, 1 G—Tr. I 487-8) Jahangir 
says that ho confiscated tho property and condemned to death the Sikh 
Guru Arjun also for a similar reason CTc'itBl, 1 12=Tr I 72) The Sikh 
version is that Arjun was put to death because he refused to pay the 
heavy fine imposed upon him. (MacauliiTc, The Sikh Rcbpion, IIL 81-100) 
VI. 452, 1. 10 from foot. On the day Mahabat Khan took his leave fi om 

the camp at Pakhli, he again said etc. 

This detail also is correct Vide 868*9 ante, where it is stated that 
Mahabat Khan presented “jewels and inlaid arms” on the 20th of Tsfan- 
darma/ of the 14th year of the reign, at a place named Salhar, three days 
before the Emperor entered tho boundary of Pakhli (T J Test, 289, 1 6 
f f Tr II. 124) 

VI. 455, h 3 The early use of gunpowder in India, 

This subject has been discussed by several other scholars since Sir 
Henry Elliot wrote about 1850 and his dissertation is now out of date. 
General R Maclagan, an aitillery officer who reviewed the question very 
learnedly in a paper on ‘ Early Asiatic Fireweapons’ in the J ASB for 
1876, (XLV. pp 30-71) arrived at the conelusion that the ancient Hindus 
had no knowledge of gunpowder or fire-arms oi cannon, that the know- 
ledge of gunpowder and of the most important weapons of war came from 
Europe to India and other Asiatic countries, that the missiles onnachincs 
described in ancient Hindu books were some sort of fire-arrows discharg- 
ed from a bow, and that the various preparations for which recipes are 
given in the old Arabic books quoted by Remand and Pave (to which 
Elliot refers on p 459 infra), were forms of ‘fire-powder’ and hot 
“gun-powder” (Zoo. ett, bQ) Dr P C Ray also opines m his '‘History 
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and w^re ^"^ about si/i"®o Bajrup wen? !®^^PPgash’ 
to them. Tile , consequently dtl/? ®oth the ino rebellion 

^®^t, II. 237. account of th”^^ terriT^-°*^^ surren- 
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VOL. VII. SHAHJAHAN TO MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

VII 4, IS. KhafiKMn has based hts histm'y of the first ticenty years 
of Shah J aharfs reign almost entirely on this loorJc ['Abdu-l- 
Hamid*s Badshahnama] 

Dowson has copied this statement from Col Lees, but it is not quite 
correct Khwafi Khan himself declares that bis account of the first decade 
of Shah Jahan’s reign is abridged from the earlier Shahjahan Nama-t- 
Deh Saleh, compiled by Mirza Muhammad Amin Qazvini, generally 
known as Amina Munshi, and the authonty of that work is expressly cited 
at least four times in his pages [B I Text, I, 165, 248, 346, 547] He has 
drawn upon ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s Chronicle only for the events of the 2nd 
decade. Jalal Tabatabai, the author of another fragmentary chronicle of 
the years 1041-5 H., has also followed the compilation of Aminai Munshi. 
[Rieu, III. 933] Muhammad ‘Inayat Khan, another annalist of the 
same reign, explicitly informs his readers that from the fourth year to 
the tenth, he has preferred the guidance of the Padshahncima of Mirza 
Muhammad Amin to that of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid (Rieu, III, 961 See also 7B 
infra). 

VII. 5 , 1 4. Col Lees says, “ This copy of the Second Part is toritten 

by Mtihammad Salth Kambu, the auihoi' of the ‘Amal-t- 

sam:* 

Col. Lees has confounded here two persons who are now known to be 
distinct individuals and require to be differentiated Muhammad Salih 
the Khushnaois (ealigraphist), whos e sobriquet was Kashfi and of whose 
elegant penmanship the manuscript referred to is a fine example, was a 
different person from Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the 'Amal- 
i-Salth The Khushnavts is known to have died in 1061 A H nine years 
before the composition of the History (Eieu, 1. 263) The mistake is 
again committed at 123 infra 

VII 5, I 15 He [Shahrtar] now cast aside all honour and shame, and 
befm'eShah Jahan started, repudiated hts allegiance and 
went off in hot haste to Lahor to advance hts men interests 

‘Abdu-l-!^mid says nothing about Shahnar " casting aside all honour 
and shame ” or “ repudiating his allegiance before Shah Jahan started,” 
and Dowson has misunderstood his involved and figurative verbiage 
What he really states is that " before the date of Jahangir's return 
journey from Kashmir, Shahnar had lost {hi east to the winds) bis eye- 
lashes and eyebrows [jyl not )j^], was ashamed to show his face to his 
father and patron or to other people and obtained, after great importun- 
ity, permission to proceed m advance to Laiior with a view to secure in 
the interval skilled medical treatment for his disease " Mu‘ataraad Khan 
also writes thus “Just at this time, Sultan Shahriyar inopportunely 
fell ill The fox's disease {Dau-s-^'alab, scald or loss of hair) robbed him 
of his honour, for all Ins hair, his whiskers, his eyebrows and his eyelashes 
fell off . So he returned covered with shame to Labor ” {Iqbalnama, 
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Tr. in E, D. VI. 435, Text, 291, 1. 3 f.f.). Khwafi Khan also says that' 
Shahriar lost the hair on his beard and moustache j tj'ij iSj* 

(B. I. Text 388, 1. 11). The ‘Amal-i-Snm, (B. I. Text. I. 204, 1. 9) roundly 
states that he was suffering from (syphilis) and had pustules all over 
his body, 

VII. 6, I. 11. Slinh Jahan ascended the throne on the 18th Jumada^s- 
Scini, 1037 A. B. {6t1i February 1628). 

The day of the Hijri month is wrongly recorded. The text has it cor- 
rectly as Monday, 8th Jumadi II. 1037 A.H. corresponding to 25th Bahman 
Mah-i-Ilahi. (I. i. 87, 1. 2). The ‘Amal-i-Salih gives 7th Jumadi II. at I. 
225, 1. 4, but Sth on I. 2G1, 1. 16. Vide also p. 137 infra, where the Majd- 
Usu-s-Saldtin is said to give the 7tli Jumadi IJ. Khwafi Khan also has 7th. 
(I. 395, 1. 9). See also my H. S. M. N. 270-1. 

VII. 10, 1. 16. The Khtcaja reached the fort of Dholiya near the fort of 
Alang. 

Dowson observes in the footnote that" the text here has ‘ Lalang but 
afterwards ‘Alaug’. The text is right and Dowson has only made confu- 
sion by altering the name to ‘Alang’. ‘ Alang’ and ‘Baling’ are entirely 
distinct places, ‘ Alang ’ is said at p. 35 infra, to be near Galna (or Kalna), 
but this also is an error for " Baling ”. Baling fort stands on the summit 
of a high hill, six miles south of Dhuliya and commands the Agra road and 
the Avir pass, leading to Malegaon, which is about 27 miles south of Dhu- 
lia ”. Dhulia was at this time a village subordinate to Baling. (I. Gr. XI. 337 ; 
B, G. XII. (lihandesh), 454). Galna lies about 14 miles north of Malegaon 
town and Baling is about 13 miles north of Galna. (I. G. XII. 124). 

‘ Baling ’ and ‘ Galna ’ are both shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

^ ‘Alang’ and ‘Kulang’ are situated on the Ahmadnagar frontier of 
Igalpuri, about ten miles south-east of Igatpuri town. They are twin hill 
forts, about two miles distant from each other and lie at the southern-most 
point of Nasik district. iB.G. Nasik, XVI. p, 136). Alang is not near Galna. 
VII. 11, 1. 13. Those loho escaped fled from Daulatdhdd to Sindghar 
near Jdlncipur in their native country. 

SinAJdier, as in Kh. Kh. (I. 428). It is in Buldana district, 
Berar, about 25 miles north-east of Jalna. Constable, 31 D b. Bat. 19°-67' 
N., Bong. 76°-l0' E. In the M. U. (1. 523), it is said to be in SarJcdr Mehkar, 
Siiba Berar, thirty Kos from Aurangabad, and six or seven Eos south of 
Deulgaon Raja. The latter town also lies in Buldana district, and is shown 
in Constable, 31 D a. 

VII. 12, 1. 17. When he reached the village of Edmbhuri on the 
Bdngangd river. 

This must be ‘ P’’ambori ’ or ‘ Wambooree ’ of Thornton, 14 miles north 
of Ahmadnagar. It is now a station on the G. I. P. Railway. It lies on a 
small river, which is, I understand, called ‘Banganga’ by the residents. 
There is a place called Rahuri, 21 miles north-west of Ahmadnagar, but; 
Vambori seems to be the village intended. ^ 
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VH. 12, 1. 3 from foot. Khan Jahan icas at liajauri, twenty-four Kos 

front Machhhgaon, employed in dividing the 
spoil. 

According to tho M. U., the author of which displays a personal 
acquaintance with tho geography of tho Dokkau, this Rajauri was in 
Bhir district (I 416, 1. 1 f. f ), and lay only four Kos from the town of 
Bhir (!b. I 72B, 1. 7) Constable, 31 C b. 

‘Machhhgaon’ must bo an error for Majhalgaon ox Mazal- 

gaon which lies about thirty miles north-cast of Bhir. (I. G. XVII. 244), 
Constable, 81 D b. 

Vn. 14, 1. 4. Bthar Singh Bundela. 

The variant jV. Palidr Singh [PahS^ Sinha] occurs more frequently 
and IS the correct form {Bad. Nam. Test, 1. 197, 206, 248, 325, *A^, 
I 386, 1. 2). Pahar Sinha was one of the sons of Vira Sinha Deva, the 
murderer of Abu-1-Fazl, 

VH. 14, 1. 15. A hall struck Bahadur Khan, and he toas unahle to con- 
tinue his flight. 

The ball did not stnko Bahadur Khan Rohela, who was the son of 
Darya Khan and one of the Imperial Commanders, butBahadur,thenephew 
of the rebel Khan Jahan Lody (B N 1. 1 . 325, 1 2). The courtly histonan 
is careful never to style this Bahadur ‘Khan’ and some opprobrious 
epithet like ‘ill-starred,’ or ‘renegade’ is almost always 

affixed to his name (Text, I i. 324, 1 3 f ,f , 325, 1. 3). His father also is 
said to have fled, but this is due to ^ having been wrongly read for 1 
Pira. Khan Jahan’s original name was Pir Khan, Bahadur’s head is said 
to have been cut off and sent to ‘Azam Khan, a few lines lower down. 
He is called ‘ Bahadur ’ without the title, in Dowson’s version also, on 
1. 8, p 9 and 1. 26, p 13 ante See also ‘A S 389, 1. 13 , 390, 11. 3-9 
VI L 15, 1. 9 from foot Samajt son of Sahiijt 

Recte, Sambhaji or Shambhuji, son of Shahji. He was the elder broth- 
er of Shivaji and was killed in an attack on Kanakgiri in 1653 A. C 
(Grant Duff, H M 66) ‘Bizapur’ which lay about 25 miles west of 
Aurangabad is shown as ‘ Vaijapur ’ in the I. G. Atlas (40 A 2), but as 
‘ Baizapur ’ on Constable’s, PI. 81 C b 

yil 16 , 1 4 Went to Ir-Kahtalh, half a Kos from Daulatabdd, ^ 
This ‘ Ir ’ or ‘ Er ’ appears to be intrusive and has been probably trans- 
ferred by a slip, from' Erandol,’ which has been decapitated and written 
as ‘ Andol ’ five Imes lower down The copyist has lobbed Peter to pay 
Paul ' J&randol ’ and ‘ Dharangaon ’ are near each other and are both 
in East Khandesh, Dharangaon is now in J^randol taluka, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Dhuliya (Bom Gaz XII (Khandesh), 439). Both the 
places are shown in Constable, 81 C a 

VII. 16 , 1 20, Mukarrah Khan and Bahlol who were at Dhariir and 
Amha-jogai. 

Aaba Jogai is m Bhir distnct, B^idarabad State. “ The portion of 
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Ambajogai, which' lies south-west of th'e Jivanti river is now calle'd 
Mominabad. (I. G., V. 275). Amba and Jogai are two distinct villages in 
proximity to each other. The names are derived from two synonymous 
designations of one and the same goddess, Parvati or Durga. Dharur 
also lies in Bhir. Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Ojhar ’ may be Thornton’s ‘ Wozur,’ 
which lies about 10 miles north-east of Nasik. Lat. 20°-4' N., Long. 73°-54;' 
E. But Dowson locates it 20 miles south of Saugamner. (VIII, p. xli). 
‘ Manikdudh’ (1. 23) must be ‘ IManik-punj ’ near Nandgaoii in Nasik dis- 
trict, q, V. my note on III. 257, 1. 9 f. f. It is shown on Bayley’s Map. 
Damangaon (1. 9 f. f .) is Dhamangaon in Bhir, Constable, 31 C b. 

VII. 17, 7. 6. YAzani Khan] proceeded from {Bhir] to Partiir on the 
banJc of the river Diidna. 

Parthr is now in Parbaini district, Haidarabad State. It lies on the 
right bank of the Dudna. Constable, 31 D b, 

VII. 18, 1. 2 from foot. ['Abdulla Khan] encamped at Lonlhara. 

This is ‘ Lunhera’, ‘ Nunhera ’ or ‘ Lunera’. It is mentioned in the 
itineraries of two European travellers. Pinch (E. T. 1. 142) and Jourdain 
(.Journal, 149) who passed through it put it four Kos north of Mandu and 
about ten from Akbarpur.This Akbarpur, where the Narmada was crossed 
by ferry, is 25 miles north-west of Gogaon, 12? west from Mandlesar (I. 
A. csii) and 43 south-west of Indore. Lat. 22°'8' N., Long. 75°-33'' E. (Th). 

Khiljipur, which is mentioned on 1. 14, p, 19, is now the chief town of 
a feudatory state and is shown in Constable, 27 C c. The correct name is 
Kftjc/dpur, the town of the Khichi Chauhans. It has nothing to do with 
the Khiljis or Khaljis. Lat. 24°-2' N.. Long. 76°-34'' E. 

VII. 23, 1. 12. And the troops drove zigzags upto the end of the ditch. 

The phrase which is rendered by ‘ Zigzags ’ is lit, ‘ narrow 

pj^sages or streets of safety ’. (Text, II. 358, 1. 18). The Lucknow editor of 
the Akbarnama states that ^^^is synonymous with Sdbat. (Text, 
11.245, note). Steingass defines ‘Sabat’ as ‘a covered passage connect- 
ing two houses,’ but it is used by the Timuride historians for " the covered 
ways or galleides of approach which were erected for the conduct of 
sieges”. There is an elaborate description of these ' Sabat’ in the X- A.’s 
account of the siege of Chitor (282 1. 13=E. D. V. 326) which P. (1. 257, 
1. 6 f. f.=Briggs’ Tr. II. 230) has copied almost word for word. See also 
Budaimi, II. 103 ; Tr. 106 and note) and Irvine, A. I. M. 273. 
yil. 23, Z. 4 from foot. The eldest son of Ibrahim 'Adil Khan by the 

daughter of Kutbiirl-Mulk. 

The word in the original is (I. i. 160, 1. 6), which means ' sister ’ 
not ‘ daughter ’. 

VII. 25, Z. 14. Taxes amounting to nearly seventy lacs of rupees mere 
remitted by the revenue officers — a sum amounting to 
nearly eighty Krors of dajns, and amounting to one- 
eleventh part of the whole revenue. 

Ttiis ^ pot the meaning. What ‘Abdu-l-^amid really says is that the 
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total Jam' a [Land Eevenue] of the Empire was 880 Krm's of Bams, t c 
about 22 Krors of Rupees. Lauds yielding about one-eleventb of this 
amount, *.e 80 Krors of Dams or Two Krors of Rupees vreveKhalisa,t e 
managed directly by the Imperial officers appointed by the Dltmn-Vtzdral. 
The remissions made m consideration of the famine, out of this Khdhsa 
revenue of two Krors, amounted to seventy laks of rupees or about 28 5 
per cent of the total As the rest of the ^ had been assigned to Mansab- 
dars as those lands were managed by them and as the remissions 

granted by them were not known to him, he leaves it to his readers to 
imagine what they must have amounted to j J j 

-ujb dllr K ')}\j U)U (Text, I i.364,ll 3-7) 

VII. 25, 1. 10 from foot Stpahddr Khan, aftei obtaining possession of 

the fort of Taltam . . laid siege to 

Situnda 

‘ Situnda ’ is 50 miles north-east of Aurangabad and is m Lat 20°-32' 
N., Long 76°-20' E Constable, 31 0 a ‘ Taltam ’ cannot be satisfactorily 
identified The diaentieal points oi the letters seem to have been jumbled 
together It is mentioned along with Situnda in the AN also (III. 756, 
Tr III. 1131) in the chronicle of the 43rd year and said to be one of the 
choice foils of Berar {Ibid, 762=Tr. 1139) This descnption seems to 
apply to (*‘^ Basim, but the latter is mentioned as ‘ Basim’ elsewhere 
VII 26 , 1 8 from foot. Rockets, mortars, stones and grenades 

j uC. j 3 <-C*. ^ o'- (I 1 376, 1. If ). ‘‘ Rockets, musket- 
bullets, hand-grenades, stones, and leather-bags filled with gunpowder ’’ 
The must have been sacks or bags like those used by Bhistis, 

filled with gunpowdei with a fuse attached to them 
VII 29, 1. 6 Encamped near the river Nahnurd. 

hyt' IS an error for ‘ Bhunra', ‘ Bhimra’, t e the ‘ Bhima’ See 
note 54 infra. ‘ Nauraspur ’ was a village near Bijapur, founded by Ibra- 
him *Adil Shah who had assumed the pen-name ‘ Nauras 

Mulla Muhammad is styled ‘Lahori ’ (1 22), but his correct ^Nisba ’ 
was Lan, as Khwafi Khan calls him (I. 464, 1, 6) He was a Natodyat and 
came like the renowned ‘Abdur Razzaq Lan from Lar in Persia and not 
from Labor. He is mentioned as Lan by Jahangir also. (T. J, 385, last 
line,Tr II, 296). The ‘A S also reads ‘ Lan ’ (I. 470, 1. 12) 

VII 32 , 1 18 And he resolved to put an end to them if ever he ascend- 
ed the throne, that the coinage might always bear the 
statip of the glo) lous dynasty and the pulpit might be 
gt aced icith its Khutba 

The clauses m this sentence do not hold together and the inconse- 
quence 16 manifest The correct rendering is this “ And with the most 
pious intentions, he took a vow that when the faces of coins should be 
exalted by the stamp of his own name and the dignity of the pulpit en- 
hanced by the recitation of his own titles in the Khutba, [t. e when he 
became, at some time in the future, the ru|er of the Kingdom], he woujd 
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extirpate the mischief created by these misbelievers.” . . . ^ i 

i ^ ^ S -'’I ^S^J j>i ^ csl 

jli.3 j( jt*** b* 1 

a.T«A:-r j (Test, I. i. 435, 1. 3). 

VII. 32, last line. MaJchsusabad. 

This is the old name of Murshidabad. ‘ Maqsudabad ’ is another form 
which occurs in Tieffenthaler, who says that it was founded by Akbar. 
Tavernier speaks of it as ‘Madesou Bazar ’. (Travels, I. 132). Blochmann 
says that the name was derived from MakhshsKhan who served in Bengal 
and Bihar under Akbar and whose brother S'aid Khan was at one time 
Governor of_Bengal, q. v. A. N. III. 42=Tr. 62 (J. A. S. B. 1873 (LXII), 
p. 218 note ; 7^ln, Tr, I, 388. See also Biyazvrs-Salatln, Tr. 28). Maqsud 
was the son of ilakhsus Khan. Murshidabad gets its name from Murshid 
Quli Khan, who was governor of Bengal and moved the seat of government 
to it in 1704 A.C. 

VII. 33, 1. 10. TF^en ihe flotilla arrived at Mdhdna, which is<i dahna of 
the Hugli. 

Dowson questions the correctness of the reading ‘ dahna ’ and asks if 
it is not the Bengali ‘ dahra’ which means ‘ lake’. But is quite right 
and means in Persian ‘ mouth, opening, entrance’. ‘ Mohana’ was, probably, 
the name by which one of the mouths of the Hugli was known and it is 
derived from the vernacular word Munh, Sans. Muhh, mouth. Thornton 
says that “Hidjelee was situated on the right or western shore of one of 
the entrances to the Hoogly, called the Timer Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it.” According to the I. Gt. also, Hijli was an old 
village in Midnapore district at the mouth of the Easulpur river, which 
has been now washed away. (XIII. 116). Hijili was a place of importance 
at this time, as cargoes were landed here for transport up the Hugli. It 
lay at some distance south-west of Hugli town and about 48 miles south- 
west of Calcutta. (Poster’s note to B. T. 1.25). ‘Entrance to 

the hilly region ’and ‘^*■5 ” mouth of a mountain pass” occur in the M. 
‘A. (44,1. 12 and 46,1.3). As regards ‘Muhna’, Alberuni says that the 
mouths of the Indus were Imown in his day as the ‘ Small Utinlia ’ and the 
‘ Great Munha’ (Indiea, Tr. Sachau, I. 208 and Note at Ihid. II. 320), The 
‘A. S, says that “the mouth (ol®'^) of the Khor of Hugli is known as 
Mohana” (1.498, 1. 3) and speaks of ‘ blocking it up.’ (L 502,1. 14). 

VII. 34, 1. 3 from foot. Out of the sixty-four large dingas, fifty seven 

ghrabs and two hundred jaliyas, one ghrab and 
two jaliyas escaped, 

‘ Dinga,’ is the Bengali ‘Dingi’ or ‘ Dongi which is from the Sanskrit, 
'Drona ’, a trough. The word seems to be used here, not in the usual sense of 
a small skiS or boat, but for a large vessel employed in war, ‘Ghrab’ is the 
parent of the Anglo-Indian ‘ Grab’, a ‘‘ kind of vessel, which is frequently 
mentioned in the sea and river fights in India from the ardvajof the 
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Portuguese to the en'd of the 18tK Century (H. J. 391) It isdescnbeJ'as 
“ a square-rigged Arab vessel with two or three masts and a sharp or pro- 
jecting prow, but no bowsprit”. Moner explains this absence of a bow- 
sprit by sayingt hat the Arabs know how “ to extend the timbers of a 
ship until they connect themselves into a prow, but they have not yet 
attained the art of forming timber fit to construct hows” (Journey to 
Persia, Ed 1812, p. 8) Both names are derived from the Arab Ghurah, a 
raven Compare the English ‘Corvette,’ from the Latm Gorvus, a crow. 
Like the Corvette, the Qhrab also was used in naval warfare and in Mir 
Jumla’s invasion of Assam, each gTirab earned fourteen guns and fifty 
or sixty fighting men and was towed by four Kosahs or lighter vessels 
propelled by oars. (Gait, History of Assam, 128) The * Jaliya ’is another 
form of our ‘ Galley the hard ‘ g ’ having been replaced by the soft one 
in Arabic (Yule, H. J 362) 

vn 35, ? 6 from foot Commandant of the fi»'t of Alang, which zs near 

to Galna 

Here also the right reading and the place meant is Laling See note 
on p. 10, 1 16, ante The text reads (i 442 , 1. 18). At 462 tnfra, 
‘Galna’ is said to be seventy Kos from Aurangabad, which is correct 
vn. 36, I 6 Bhagirat Bhilt , .. relying on the strength of hts foz't of 
Khaiakhlrt, had refused obedience 

Dowson says that this is ‘ Kuntherkhera ’ on the Kali Smd, about 
thirty miles north of Ujsain, which is shown on Malcolm’s Map of Central 
India But the place meant seems to be ‘Khatakhen’, or ‘Khana^odi’ which 
IS mentioned in the ^Alamglrnama also (474, 616) It is stated there that 
when Cfaakrasen the Bhil Zamindar of Khatakheri, rebelled in 1660 A 0 , 
Bhagwant Smgh Hada was sent against him and captured his stronghold. 
Chakrasen’s contumacy is said to have made it necessary for another puni- 
tive expedition to be despatched against him in 1677 also. (Sarkar, H. A., 
I IL 24-25) See also Hind Rajasthan, 729 The place is now in the State of 
Kotah and lies about 15 miles north of Rajgarh (Biaora), q v. Constable, 
27 0 d. The Zemindar of ‘ Kanur who is said to have interceded for 
Chakrasen (1.12) was, most probably, the chief of Gannur or Gannurgarh, 
which lies thirteen miles north-west of Hoshangabad and 80 south east of 
Bhopal (Th). There is a ‘ Khatkhari ’ in Rewa or Baghelkhand also, about 
83 miles south-west of Allahabad (Constable, 28 B e), but it cannot be 
the place meant, as it is not in Malwa. 

vn 37, L 11 from foot When Khan Khanan who teas at Zafarnagar, 

was informed of these proceedings 

Zafarnagar IS now called * Jafarabad ’ [Zafarabad] and is in Auranga- 
bad district, Hhidarabad State Its old name was Tamarni Sundar, Raja 
Bikramajit, cantoned here during the rainy season of 1026 H. and gave the 
cantonment the name of ‘ Zafarnagar.’ See my article in the Num Suppl 
No XXXIV to the J. A. S B (1920), pp. 240-249, where the evidence for 
the identification is set out, Jafarabad is marked in Constable, 31 P a 
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VII. 47, 1 . 7. [Jajhar Singh] attaclced Bim Nanayan, Zamindar of 
Oarha. 

Rede, Pern (*:•. Narayan, i. e. Prcm Narayan. He belonged to the 
old Gond dynasty of Gadha-Mandla.(Sleeman, History of the GarhaMand- 
la Kajas in J. A. S, B. 1837, VI. p. 631 sg). ‘Bhandor’ (last line), is in 
Jhiinsi district, about 25 miles north-east of Jlians] town. Constable, 27 D c. 
VII. 52, 1. 10. Ghmnargonda and Ashti neo7' to Almadnaga^'. 

There are several places called Ashti. This must be the one in 
Naldrug district, Haidarabad State, It lies a few miles south-east of 
Ahraaclnagar and north-east of Chamargonda in Lat. lS°-50' N,, Long. 
76°-15' E. Chamargonda is better known as Shrigonda. Constable, 31 Ob. 
It has been mentioned at 56 infra and was the native place of Shaliu, 
i. e. Shahjji, the father of Shivaji. (M, U. 11. 25, ]. 2 f. f,), 

VII, 53, L 5 from foot. Sun'ender of the hill forts of Anjarai,Kdnjna 

and Bianjna, Rola, Jola, Ahunat, Kol, Basra, 

Achldgar Conquest of the fo7't of the 

Raja of Bir Sw'render of Dharah. 

hlany of these toponyms are spelt incorrectly and all of them are 
more or less obscure. ‘Anjarai’ is, correctly, ‘Indirai’ or ‘Indragiri’, 
which lies about four miles north-west of Chandor, on the Roura Pass. 

It is 4526 feet above sea-level. (B. (Si, XVI. (Nasik), 445). ‘ Kanchau- 
Manchan’ or ‘Kachna’ is about 2^ miles west of another fort in the 
same district, named Koledhair and about ten miles west of Chandor. 
(/hz'd, 445). ‘Rola-Jola’ is ‘Ravalya-Javalya’, another of the hill forts on 
the Chandor Range. There are two peaks to the east of Markinda, which 
jut out, ‘Ravalya ’ on the west and ‘ Javalya’ on the east of a hill, fif- 
teen miles north-east of Diudori. {IbuL 642 and 411). ‘Ahunat’, Rede, 

‘ Ahvant' or ‘Ahivaut’ — ‘ Serpent-fort’— is also on the Chandor range, fif- 
teen milesn orth of Diudori. {Ih. 416). ‘ ICol ’ is Koledhair, about seven miles 
north-west of Chandor and four miles north-west of Rajdhair, {Ib. 449). 
'Biisra’mustbe' Bhuragadii’, about two milesmovth-west of Eamsej. {lb. 
641). ‘ Aehlagar ’ is the westernmost fort in the Chandor range and lies 
about twenty miles north of Dindori. {Ib, 414). The ‘fort of the Raji 
of Bir ’ is an error for “ the fort of ‘ Rajdhair.” Khwafi Khan calls it ‘ Raj- 
dhir ’. (1. 524, 1. 1). It lies about fourteen miles south-west of Ghalisgaon 
town (B. (3-., Khandesh, XII, 467). It is called ‘ Dhir ’ or ‘ Dehera ’ also, {Ib. 
439), and is spoken of in the il. U as ‘ Rajdhar’ (I. 209). Lastly, ‘ Dharab ’ 
is ‘ Dhodap’, fifteen miles north-west of Chandor on the highest hill in 
the Chandor range, (B. G. (Nasik), XVI. 432). 

VII. 55. 1. 12. CapttD'e of Sa'radhun, Dharasiyun, Kanti siss Kos from 
Sholaptir and thetoicn of Deogaon. 

‘ Dharasiyun ’ or ‘ Dharaseo ’, which is 50 miles north-east of Shola- 
pur, is now known as Osmanabad and is in Naldrug district, Haidarabad 
State. (I.G.XIX, 276), Constable, 31 Db. ‘Saradhun’ (1.11) is Thornton’s 
‘Sheradone,’ 172 miles W. N. W. of Haidarabad and 60 north of 
SO 
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Sholapur Lat 18‘’-31''N, Long. 76°-13' E. Constable, 31 D b ‘Kanti’is 
‘ Kati, ’ which hes about twenty miles north-east of Sholapur and is also in 
5aidarabad State Constable, 31 0 e 

VII 56, 1. 7. Sahu urn about to proceed by way of Parganw to 
Parenda. 

This must be ‘ Pargaon ’ in Ahmadnagar district, 4 miles north of 
Chamargontja, which is mentioned on line 12. 

Mahuli (1 6) IS in North Konkan, about 50 miles north-east of Bom- 
bay (B G XV 219) 

VII 57, I 8 Capture ofihefortsofAnkiandTanlii,etc. 

‘Ankai-Tankai’ are two forts in Nasik district, about six miles north 
of Teola and near the Manmad and Ahmadnagar road They stand about 
3200 feet above the sea and are now included in the Chandor taluka 
of Nasik district (B G XVI 419, 1 G XVH. 199) Constable, 31 C a 
‘ Alka Palka ’ (1. 9) are two unfortiBed hiBs to the west of Ankai 
Tankai and divided from them by the road and Railway They are so 
close to Ankai Tankai, that, according to one local authority, they are 
said to be identical with them (B.G 420 mte) 

VII 59, I 4. When he reached (he Khorandt, he was detained on its 
banks 

An error for the Qhod-nadi, the name of a river as well as of a town 
on its banks, which is in the Sirur taluka of Poona district (I G XII 232) 
Constable, 31 0 b. ‘Gondhana’ (1 9) must be ‘ Kon^Tca. the old name of 
‘ Sinhagadh about 12 miles from Poona Constable, 31 B b ‘ Nurand’ is 
a mistake for the ‘ Niranadi ’ Tnngalwadi (1 6 f f ) lies 12 miles south of 
Nasik (B G XVI. 439, 660) 

VII 60 , 1 12 from foot Forts of TTaiis, Jiidhan, Jund and Harare, 

toere deltvei ed over to Khan Zaman 
Dowson says ‘ Haris ’ is Hanshchandragarh, which is 56 miles north 
of Poona, and not far from Shivner, the hill fort of the town of Juner. 
(E D VIII. Index, p xxxix) But it must be Harisb, four miles south of 
Trimbak, which is mentioned 3 ust before it (B G Nasik, XVI 439) 

‘ Jund ’ must be Chawand Judhan is, really, Jalodhan, sixteen miles from 
Juner 

VII 60, 1 7 from foot. Khan Daurdn takes possession of the forts of 

Kataljahr and Ashta and storms the fort of 
Nagpur 

Kelehahr ’ in the ' Amal-i-Salilt (11. 21S, ] 8) and M TJ (I 766). 

* KataLahr ’ is a miswriting of ‘ Kheljhav ’ or ‘ Xeljhar’, [Kelzur in Thorn- 
ton], now in Wardha distnct It lies 26 miles south-west of Nagpur. Con- 
stable, 32 A a Ashta IS in Seoni district. Central Provinces Constable, 32 A a 
Kheljhar and Ashta are both mentioned in the (Tr II 233) One of 
them was a Mahal m Sarkar Paunar, and the other in Sarkar Kherla of 
the same Suba, vtz Berar Sir J. Sarkar reads the name as ‘ Katanjhiri ’ or 

* Katanjhar,’ but does not say where it is to be found (H A , I 49 , V 404) 
VII 62, 1, 14 He marched by the difficult route of Karcha-barh, 
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J in tlie ‘ AmaU-SaWi (IL 254, 1. 9). TKis ‘KarcKa-barh’ is an imagi- 
nary toponym like ‘ Kant-barahi ’ and ‘ Nakh'achnuligai’Hi q. v. my Notes 
on III. 261, 1. 8. and 318, 1. 1. What ‘Abdul Hamid really says is Jl 

V. (1. ii. 282, 1.5). "He entered the country by marching 
along the route through Karcha.’^ In a subsequent passage, he says 
that there are two passes into Little Tibet, namely, ‘ Karch ’ and ‘ Lar 
(I. ii. 2S6-7). The pass is called Karaj ’ or ‘ Karj ’ in the corresponding 
passage of the M. U. also. (II. 758, 1. 3). means ‘ to travel, walk, 

wander ’ and iS^jy “j signifies “travelling, marching along or traversing 
a road.” ‘ Karcha ’ is the ‘ Kertse ’ of Constable, 23 B a Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat tells us that after invading Kashmir in 939 A.H.,he returned by 
the same route by which he had entered it, namely, through Lar. When 
he reached the frontiers of [Little] Tibet (Balti), the inhabitants of ‘ Karsa,’ 
a valley exceedingly dark, narrow and steep, offered resistance and had to 
be attacked and killed. {Thr. Rash. Tr. 432). Mr. Ney Elias says that this 
is Kertse or Kartse, a village between ‘Kargil’ and ‘Sum.’ But he 
thinks it also possible that ‘ Kalsa ’ or ‘ Kalsi ’, another village on the Indus 
on the main road to Ladak andnear the foot of an extraorJinarily deep 
and narrow gorge, may be meant. {Ibid, note). Lar is another name of the 
Sind river of Kashmir, which flows from the Zoji La Pass towards the 
Jailam. The ‘ Pass of Lar ’ must be the Zoji La Pass {Ibid, 423 Note). 

‘ Sbakar ’ (1. 26) is ‘ Shigar,’ which lies a few miles north of Skardo or 
Iskardo in Baltistan. Constable, 23 A c. Mirza Haidar says that it was 
the capital of all Balti. {Loc. cit. 422). 

VII. 65, I, 1. Rebellion in Kiicli-Uaju. 

Kuch-Hajo corresponded to the modern districts of Goalpara and 
Lower Assam. The second half of the name is derived from Hajo, a village 
in Kamarupa district, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, fifteen 
miles from Gauhati. Sosung (1. 15) lies east of the Brahmaputra, between 
the Karibari and Garo hills. (Blochmann, J.A.S.B. XLI. (1872) 60, 63, note). 
‘Kohhatah’ (I. 6 f. f.) is an error for ‘Gauhati.’ ‘Utarkol’ is the land 
which lies on the north or left bank of the Brahmaputra. It stretches 
from Gauhati to the home of the Mishmi and Miri tribes. ‘ Kol’ is the 
Sanskrit Kiila, the bank of a river. (J.B.O.E.S. Vol. 1. 1915, p. 182). 

VII. 66, I, 9 from foot. Submission of Blanilc Bdi, the Mag Rdjd of 

Ghatgdm. 

The name is really Matak Rai. He " held Ohatgdm (Chittagong) on 
behalf of the Raja of Arakan, but having quarrelled with his master, 
sought the protection of the Mughals and made over the district to the 
Subadar of Bengal. (I. G. S. 308). 

VII. 67, Z. 9. Sangi Bamkhal, the holder of Great Tibet had seized 
upon Bw'ag in Little Tibet. 

‘ Bamkhal ’ is an error by transposition of the nuqtas, for ‘ Namgyal’, 
which means ‘ King ’ and is the family title of all the rulers of Great Tibet 
or Ladakh. Cunningham calls him ‘Singge Namgyal’ and 
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cording to tho local chronicle, he ruled from about 1620 to 1670 A. 0. 
(Ladak, 318 note, and 324). The Jesuit Hippohto Desideri, who passed 
through Tibet in 1714 A. 0, states that tho name of tho then ruler or 
Qhiampo [recte, Gyalpo] was Nyima Nanjal (/2ecfe,Nyima Namgyal), son 
of Dihk Nan3al [Delak Namgya)]. (Raveity, W. A. 21)4 Note). Tho rulers 
of Sikkim also arc still callecl ‘Namgyal’ and that word always consti- 
tutes an integral pait of their title (J A. S, B 1904, pp 85, 88) 

‘ Burag’ or ‘ Punk’ was one of tho chief towns of Balti. (Tar Bash 
Tr. 16,410.442). 

VII. 69, 1. 5. Surrender of Tdrdgarli. 

The fort of Tardgarh lies on tho bank of the Chakki river, 110 miles 
N. B. by E of Labor (Th ) and about 16 miles south-wost of Ohamba 
Palamau (1 10) is now in Lobardaga, Chulia Nagpur The town is 
about 146 miles south-west of Patna Constable, 28 D d 
VII 76,1 6, Nazar Mull cm mad Khan . .. toho had stood fast at 

Ntlchtrdfjh. 

Becte, ‘ Pul-i Chirdgh “ The Bridge of tho Lamp”, which lies below 
Garrawan, west of Balkh It stands at the mouth of a triple-bridged defile, 
Tho name is also written Bi^-chirdgb, as ‘ Bil ’ signifies ‘ Pass ’ or ‘ Gate’ 
But ‘ N'llchirdgh’ is eeitainly wrong The ‘ Chiragh’ or Lamp is placed at 
tho shrine of a Saint, just at the entrance of tho defile (Grodekoff, Ride 
to Uorat, Tr Marvin, 103 apnd B N Tr, 69 note) Sir Thomas Holdich 
says that ' Pul-Chiragh or Bilchiragh’ is about 25 miles south-east of Mai- 
mana, which lies half way between Balkh and Herat (G.I 251) Maimana 
IS in Lat. 36° N , Long. 65° E ‘Belchiiag ’ is shown in Constable, 22 A c 
VII 79, 1 7 [Rustam Khan wrote that he was] in'oceedmg toioards 
Kabul [fi om Maimana] by icay of San cliank 
It IS the ‘ Sang charak’ of modern maps and is shown m Constable, 
22 B b, as lying south-south-west of Dilkh, See also Holdich, G. I. 259 
Abu-1 Pazl states that it was also known as tho ‘ Ohul-i-Zardak’, te the 
Brown (or Yellowish) Desert (A N H 124= Tr 191). ‘ Andkhod ’ is Con- 
stable’s Andkhui, 22 A b It lies in Lai 37° N., Long 65° E. 

VII 80, I, 9 from foot Nazar Bahadur Khan, Kheshji Batan son of 

Mahesh Das, and others charged them. 

‘ Kliesh]! Ratan ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu Tho comma 
should bo placed after Khcshpi (cj^:^^), which was the name of tho 
Afghan tribe to which Nazr Bahadur Khan belonged (M, U. Ill 777, 
1 14) The Kheshgis woio famous for their piety and integrity and were 
settled round about Labor and Kasur {Ibid, III 818, 1 6) 

Ghori (1 8 f f ) IS tho Kala [Qil‘a] Qhon of Constable, 22 0 c It is in 
Lat. 36°-0' N., Long 68°-30' B 

VII 81, 1. 13 from foot Aftei him should come the royal treasure, 

Karkhaua [W ardrobe] and artillery. 

Tho ' Karkhanas ’ did not comprise the ‘ wardrobe ’ only It was a 
general terra for the numcious Slate establishments, factories and work- 
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sKops which accompanied armies on the march' and th'e Emperor himself 
on his progresses. There is a lengthy account of the most important of 
them in the First and Second Books of the Ain. Shams-i-Siraj also 
mentions the thirty-six Karkhanas of Firuz Tughlaq. (Text, 337; E. T>. 
III. 356). See also the T. A. (318, II. 8-9 ; .E.D. V. 371).^ 

VIL S8, 1. 11. It n-as commanded that the army should hasten to 
Kabul, via Bangash-i-Bdld and Bangash-i-Pdyln, as 
they tcere the shortest routes, 

Bangasli-i-BfiZfl or Upper Bangash, is what is no wealled Kurram 
Bangash-i-Poyin, Lower Bangash, is Kohat. (I. G-. XVI. 49), See also 95 
mfra, where Kohat is mentioned in this connection. 

‘ Saz Khan Baligh ’ is an impossible name. The ' Amal-i-8aliJt calls 
him ‘ Sdrii Khan [Uzbek] ’ (III. 73, 1, 12). and so also Kh. Kh, (I. 655, 1, 1). 
Vn, 90, 1. 10. Top of the hill of GhihahZinah (forty steps), whence 
guns could be fred. 

“The Koh-i-Ghihal-zinah is a rocky spur . , , . which overlooks Qanda- 

har from the east It is so called because Babar Badshah had a 

platform made and a seat placed there for his own recreation and fo7'ty 
steps had to be cut into the rock to reach it.”<Raverty, N. A. 25 Note), 
It is about a mile from the citadel and commands both the citadel and the 
city, 

VII. 98, 1. 2 from foot He[Shah .Jahan] quitted Kashmir and set 

out for the capital by toay of Shbhdhad. 

This Shdhabad is the place so called which is situated in a narrow 
valley bounded on the soutli-west by the Panjil or Pass of Bainhal. Lat. 
33°-32' N,, Long. 75°-16' E. (Tfa.). Constable, 25 A a. 
vn. 103, I. 14 from foot. When the tcoild-subduing banners tcere 

planted at Khalllpur. 

This town is in Gurgaon district, Punjab. Constable, 27 G a. It is 
now a Railway Station, about 25 miles south of Gurgaon and 7 north of 
Rewari. 

Vli. 105, 1. 3 from foot [The Bdjd of Sirmur was invested^] with the 

title of Bdjd Sabhdk Prakns. 

Becte, Sobhag [Subhagya] ‘Prakash’. ‘Prakash’ forms even now a 
part of the style and titles of the Rajas of Sirmur. Several letters 
addressed by Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur to Shah Jahan’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara Begam and her replies have been published by Mr. 
H. A. Rose in the J. A. S. B. 1911, pp. 449-458, 

VII. 106, 1. 3. From the beginning of the month of Isfandidr, 

This spelling of the name of the 12th month of the Tazdajardi, as well 
as the Ilahi year, is found in many competent Musalman writers, but it is 
not quite correct. ‘Isfandiar,’ which was the name of the son of King 
(jrushtasp [or Vishtaspa] and ‘ Isfandarmad,’ or ‘ Isfandamuz,’ the desig- 
nation of the month, are entirely distinct words, which have no real*®""'- 
nection with each other. “ Isfandiar ” is the Modern Persiar 
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Avestaic Spento-data, meaning ‘ Given by [Spcnta-Mainyash] the Good 
Spirit or Angel ’ ‘ Isfandarmad ’ i3 Noo-Pcrsian for the Avcstaic Spenta- 
Jrmditi, the ‘ Good Armaiti,’ [ht. ‘ the Good Humility’], ono of the seven 
Ameshaspentas. The error is repeated on 115 and 2il post 

Mr. Beveridge always transliterates the name of the sixth Ilahi 
month as Shahri'fir (A N Tr III llo9, 12')6), and Mr. Vincent Smith 
has followed him But the coircct form must bo ‘ Shahriimr as it stands 
for the Avestaic ‘ Khshthraumi’iya ’ (Pablavi, ‘ Shatroam’’), and the Zo- 
roastrians in India as well as Persia pronounce it always in that way. 
VII 106,? 21 He [KhnlUu-U a] laid ihe foundations of a field-work 
close to Kilagliar in the Dim, lying outside of Sri- 
nagar 

‘Kilaghav’ is ‘Kaulagarh’ neai Dchia. Sahijpur (1. 107, 1 S) and 
Basantpur (107, 1 4) were parganas in the Eastern Dun belonging to 
Garhwal. (E T. Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
N W. P. II 663 Note) 

Vll 117,? 23 [Mir Junila] presented 3000 Ihrahl mis as Hisar 
The Ibraliinn was a gold coin of low matt, worth between two and 
three rupees Abu 1-Pazl* says that it was equal to 40 Kahirs and 14 
Kahirs were valued at one Akbari rupee The Ibi ahimi was thus rated 
at about 2| rupees 

VII 117,? 25. [Mir Jumla received] a jewelled tavToh and dagger. 

According to the Dictionaries, is ‘ the edge of a garment, plain or 
sewed, but not fiinged’ It also signifies a ‘waving iinglet, a tuft of 
braided or curled hair.’ (Rich ) But here it is used for the “ hanging end 
of a turban These ends were made of gold and silk brocade and were 
made as ornamental and costly as possible bv the adventitious aid of 
jewelry ” (Irnne, Later Maghals, I 2G0 n ) .Jahangir speaks of a 
a Tarrah or Aigrette of peails Aurangzeb sent to Pnnee Muham- 
mad Mu'azzam and Prince Muhammad ‘Azam in 1087 and 1090 H. a 
^ 3 i=- ‘ a Tan ah with a cluster of jewels’ and a y * a 

Tarrah inlaid with gems,’ worth nine and twenty-five thousand rupees 
respectively (M ‘A IBl, 1 4 , 173, 1 6) 

Vll. 119, ?. 3 from foot ‘Adil Khan had hid adieu to existence.: . 

and his sei vanfs had constituted Majfaul 
Illahi hts successor, who professed to he his 
offspring 

“ Majhul Illahi ’’ [''.•I® i8 not a proper name or the title of ‘Add 
Khan’s successor, but a phrase signifying ‘ a person of whom notbmg is 
known, an utterly obscure individual, a nobody, a pretender ’ This obscure 
individual was ‘ Ali ‘Add Shah II Fryer, Manucci, Tavernier (1. 183) and 
Bernier (Ed Constable, 197) speak of him as an adopted child. The 
Basatin-i-SaXatin, a provincial history of Bijapur, represents him as the 
son of Muhammad ‘Add Shah by a lady in the harem and adopted as her 
own by the favourite Sultana, who was the sister of the long of Golkonda 
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and known as thie ‘ Badi S^heba ‘Ali was about IS years old at this time, 
in 1656 A. C. Intlie 0. H.L (IV. 209), Sir Eiehard Burn states that “ some 
people doubted ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah’s right to succeed, though the matter was 
uncertain,” while Sir Wolseley Haig, on another page of the same volume 
(IV. 271), stigmatises the allegation of his spurious birth as a * slander ’ 
invented by the Mughals, ‘for which there is not a scrap of evidence.’ 
The fact that several contemporary European travellers also speak of 
him only as ‘ an adopted child ’, may indicate that there were some reasons 
for doubting his parentage. See also Sarkar (H. A., I. 285-6). 

VII. 122, 1. 13. TJie Shall of Persia had resolved upon this evil enter- 
prise in that infatuation, which arises from youth 
and inexperience. 

Shah ‘Abbas II had come to the throne on the 20th Safar of 1052 H. 
1642 A. C. at the age of ten and was at this time (1059 H.) only seventeen 
years old. He died in 1077 H. (Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dynasties, 269; 
Oliver in J. A. S. B. (LVI), 18S7, p. 48 note). 

VII. 123, 1. 2. 'Amal-i- Salih. 

As so little is known about Muhammad Salih Kambu, it may be worth 
while to point out a fact which has been overlooked, not only by Dowson, 
but by Rieu, Dr. Yazdani his Editor and others. The 'Maasir-i-Alamgiri ’ 
states tliat in consequence of the death of the Sadr, S'larif Khan, on 12th 
Shawwal 1093 H., Shaikh Makhdum Munshi was appointed Chief Sadr and 
Muhammad Salih Kambu, his peshdast o^r assistant. (222, 1. 16). 

Another point which is not undeserving of notice is that the title of 
this work is allusive and also amphibological. ' Amal-i-Salili may mean 
“The History of a Beneficent Reign, Regime or Exercise of Authority.” 
But it may be also understood as the “ Work, Performance or Book com- 
posed by Salih.” 

Similar allusions in the titles of books to the names of the authors 
or of their patrons are found in the Hahibu-s-Siyar (E. D. IV. 154), 
liauzatu-t-Tahirm (VI. 195), Ahsanu-t-tatcarikh {Ibid, 201), Subh-i-Sadig 
(VI. 453), Burhanu-l-Futidi (VIII. 26) and many others. 

VII. 126, 1. 8. This strong fortress {Bidar\ teas thus taken in twenty- 
seven days. 

There is a difficulty here. This author says that Aurangzeb was join- 
ed by Mu‘az 2 ;am Khan on 12th Rab*i II. , reached Chandor fourteen days 
later, sat down before Bidar the very next day, i.e. on 27th Rab'i II. that 
the general assault was delivered on the 23rd of Jumadi II (125 ante) and 
that the fortress capitulated on the day following. The period must be, 
not twentj'-seven days, but one month and twenty-seven days, if 27th 
Jumadi II. is correct. If ‘ twenty- seven days’ is right, Jumadi II. must 
be wrong and an error for Jumadi I. Sir Jadunatli Sarkar states that 
Aurangzeb left Aurangabad on 18th January 1657 and reached Bidar 
after a march’ of one lunar month and fourteen days on 28th February, 
as he was encumbered with siege-guns and heavy artillery. He points out 
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that Muhammad Sahh has left out the mouth, so as to make it only 
fourteen days. This is the source of the apparent inconsistency and it 
would seem that the fort teas taken in only 27 days (H A,, I 264-8). 

VII 135, I 8 from foot Bahrain Abtya , . had revolted in 

ilaltan and put ‘Ah Ahhti to death 

Both these anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlaq have been borrowed by 
this compiler from the history of Budauni (Test, I. 227,Tr L 304), who 
has copied them from the Tarikhn-Miibdra'k Shahi (Test, 99-100). But 
both these authors give the sobriquet of this ‘AH’, not as ‘Akhti,’ bat as 
‘ Khitati ’ e e caligraphist See also Hajji Dabir (Z W 863, last 
line). The name of the saint v?ho interceded for the people of Multan was 
not ‘ Shaikhu-l-Hakk’, but Ruknu-d-din Quraishi (B I 227, 239, Tr 
304, 318) He was the grandson of the Shaikh Bahnu-l-Hayy tea ad din 
Zakariya Quraishi o£ Multan 
VII 140| Z 8 Kasim Khan 

The person meant is Qasim Khan-i-Juwaini, a Sayyid of noble birth 
who was the husband of Niir Jahan’s sister, Manila Begam He was 
in charge of the government of the Punjab (T J Tr II 2 and 182) and 
took leave of Jahangir, when the Emperor was returning from Kashmir, 
(T J. 442-3 , Tr. II, 228, 230) He was the man who afterwards took Hugh 
from the Portuguese See 31-36 ante 

VII, 142, 1 2 Khan Jahdn Body teas pursued by Retjd Bahadur 

This whole extract from the Tai ikh-i-Mnfaszalt contains so many 
inaccuracies and errors that one is compelled to pronounce it a compila- 
tion of little value ‘ Baja Bahadur ' is an error for * Baza Bahadur’, who 
was a Musalman and not a Hindu The youthful grandson of Khan Jahan 
Lody was called, not Ismat Khan, but ‘Azmat Khan {Bad Nam I. a 278) 
The Peacock throne is said by the contemporary official chronicler, 
‘Abdul-1-Hamld, to have cost only one Kror of Rupees and not nine Ki oi s, 
nine lacs and one thousand rupees (See ante p 46) ‘ Mudabbir Khan ’ 
(142, 1 20) must be an error for Muzajfar Khan, son of Khwaja Abn*l- 
Hasan, qv 8, 26, 73, 74 ante Nadira Begam, the wife of Dara Shukoh, was 
the daughter of Prince Paiviz and not his grand-daughter, as stated by 
this author (144, L 22) The Kfaan-i-Khanan who took Daulatabad was 
entitled Mahahat Khan, not Muhammad Khan The name of the Baja of 
Assam was not 'Jai Bijai Singh’ (144, 1 10), but ‘ Jatdhtcaj Slnha’ 
(Gait, History of Assam, 128) “ Karkalh” which is said to have been 
the chief residence of the Baja (1 20) is an error for ‘ Ghargaon ’ {q v 
266 infra) The Khan-i-Khanan (Mir JumJa) is said on the last line to 
have received, among other honours, the insignia of the farman and the 
tugh, which is a blunder for tunian iitgh 

VII 143, Z 3 IBs Majesty [Shah Jahan] had been pleased to assure 
his molher-in-laic 

This canard is lepeatedby that inveterate gossip-monger, Manucci 
*‘^Yhen the said Jahangir was told that the mother of Shaistah Khan was 
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pregnant, lie was very glad and lie resolved tlia’t if slie brought forth' 
a son, he would at once assign him pay of three millions of Eupees 
a year.” (Storia, II. 321). The author of the ilfflosfnH’dTnarn also had 
heard the tale, but he denounces it as a fable and warns his readers 
that the current report about Shayasta Khan having been made a 
Panj’hazari on the day of his birth is, not founded in truth. He 
stresses the fact that Abu Talib was given the title of Shayasta Khan 
only in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, that he was given the rank 
of five hundred only at first, that he rose step by step to the mansdb of 
Panj-hazari, and that this grade was attained only at the accession of 
Shah Jahan. (Test, 11. 691). This last fact is incontestable, as it is 
stated in the Badslialinama that one of the nobles who received 
promotion very soon after Shah Jahan’s accession was Shayasta Khan 
and that he was raised on 1st Eajab, 1037 H. to Five Thousand Zdt. 
(I. i. 180, 1. 4 f . f.). Jahangir himself notes that Abu Talib was .promoted 
to the mansah of 2000 Zdt, only in the 18th year of his reign. (Test, 361, 
1. 11; Tr. II. 261). Moreover, as Shayasta Khan is known to have died 
in 1105 H. at the age of 91 years, (Beale, MiftdJt, 288), he must have_ been 
bom in 1014 A. H., when Shah Jahan himself was only a boy of fourteen 
and had not become the son-in-law of Shayasta’s mother. 

VH. 148, 1. IS. Ldnjar Kd-an and his descendants, 

Recfe, Biizanjar Khan. He was the ninth ancestor of Chingiz Khan, 
the fourteenth of Timur and the twenty-third of Abbar. (A. N. I. 67 j Tr. 
1. 183. See also Miles, Tr. Shajratu-l-Atrdk, 46, 60 notes). 

VII. 160, 1. 11 from foot. Aurangzeh ordered a remission of the 

transit duties upon grain and 

tobacco, to prevent the smuggling 

of tohich) the government officers committed 
many outrages, especially in regard to the 
exposure of females. 

The order was issued in 1666 A. 0. Tavernier (II. 251), and Manucci 
(II. 175), both bear witness to such harassment and speak of its leading to 
reprisals terminating in loss of life. The Governor of Surat was stabbed 
with a dagger by a Bajput in 1653. (Kh. Kh. I. 678). Another Eajput ran 
amuck, killed several officials and afterwards his own wife and daughter 
in Dehli itself. The M. ‘A. also states, that the tax-gatherers “ insulted 
the honour i, e. women) of the people. ” (Text, 630, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 168, 1, 2 , The Lubbu-t-fatedrikh-iSind, 

Khwafi Khan makes some uncomplimentary remarks about the 
Chronicle compiled by Bindraban, on 283 infra, and Muhammad Saqi 
disparages his character. ” Bindraban, the artful, sly or tricky ” (oVi) 
was, he says, implicated in the correspondence and intrigues which led 
to the incarceration of Prince Mu’azzam and he was expelled from the 
Imperial Camp on the 18th of Shawwal 1097 A, H. (Text, 293, 1. 4 f . f , j 
190 infra). 
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Vn. 170, 1. 7. If the title of the loovh is intended to be a chronogram, 
which is nowhere stated by the authoi', the date icould be 
1108 A.H. 

This etatoment most be founded on some error or misealcalation, as 
the title given by Elliot, would yield the date 1339, or 1280, 

if the last word were left out. The fact is that the real chronogram, 
as given in all the three copies in the Bntish Museum, is ohIU, 

the numerical value of which would be IlOG, or 1100, if ‘ Hindustan ’ 
were spelt without a ‘ wav,* as it actually is, in one of the Manuscripts. 
(Rieu, I. 229 ; Eth4, 1 0 Catalogue, No. 369, Col. 136). 
vn. 172, I 7. Plaints tcerc so few that only one day in the tceek, 
viz., Wednesday, was fixed upon for the administration 
of justice, . and even twenty plaintiffs could not be 
found 

A very similar asseveration is found in Manucci. He may have been 
indebted for it directly or at second-hand to the Hindu Chronicler. 
However that may be, he also assures us that “though every day, procla- 
mation was made by beat of drum that any one who had a complaint 
should present his plaint in the royal presence, months passed without a 
■ingle complaint being heard of ” (Storia, 1. 209 See also Ibid, II. 20). 
vn 174, 1. 8. It [the 'Jlamgirnama] was dedicated to Aurangzeb in 
the thirty-second year of his reign , but on its being pre- 
sented, the Emperor forbade its continuation 
This statement is borrowed from Morley's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian Manuscripts in the E I Company’s Library, p 125, but its 
correctnera is dubious, as the death of the author, Muhammad Kazim m 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign or 1092 A. H., is recorded in the 
Tarikh-t-Muhammadi (Rieu, III. 1083, Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, 
VII 85) Moreover, we know that Aurangzeb had promulgated a mandate 
against the compilation of chronicles, some years before the 32nd year of 
hiB reign (2S2 infra), and it is not likely that any author would have 
bad the hardihood to present to him a work written in flagrant defiance 
of those commands Little or nothing is known of the author himself 
Muhammad Saqi states m his chronicle of the XXIst year (1088 A. H ) 
that Muhammad Kazim, the writer of the 'Alanigirnama tjiy 
ytMdaroghaof the i e Selling and Purchasmg Department 

(163, 1 6 f. f.) 

vn 176,1 4 from foot. And it mil contain an account of the under- 

taJangs and conquests ^achieved by Ets 
Majesty during the period of eighteen years 
This assertion is manifestly wrong, as the ''Alamgirndma' contains 
only the history of the first fen years of the reign. This Chronicle 
was wntten in imitation and upon the model of Amina-i-Qazvim’s 
JShahjahan Namd-i-Deh Saleh and it was intended, like it, to record the 
events of the First Decade only, each Decade occupying a volume hy 
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itself. A reference to the text shows that the error is due to [every 
ten] having been misread as [eighteen]. What Muhammad Kazim 
says is that i.e. it was his intention “bind up 

[collect] the annals of each decade in a separate volume.” (Text, 34, 

1 . 11 ). 

VII, 179, 1. 15. He [Dara ShiikoHi employed them {the Brahmans and 
Sannyasis] in translating the Bed, 

Dara had only fifty Upanishads translated freely into Persian. 
He did not touch the Vedas. Anquetil Duperron published a Latin 
rendering of this Persian version in 1801. It was entitled Theologia 
et philosophia Indica oti OnpneTchat The Persian version itself is called 
in some Mss, and in others, (Rieu, I. 64; Eth6, I. 

0, C, Col. 1102 ; Stewart, Cat. of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p, 53). Dara 
also wrote a book called O'-J*:** “Meeting of the Two Seas” [of salt 
water and fresh], to reconcile the Sufi doctrines with those of the 
Vedantists. (A. N. Tr. I. 498 note). This work has been printed recently 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, 

VII. 180, 1. 6 from foot. Illness of the Emperor Anrangzeb. 

There is great confusion here. The author of the 'Alamgirndma is 
made to say by Dowson that on the night of the 12th of Eajab in the 
8th year, Anrangzeb was suddenly attacked with strangury and that he 
recovered in a few days owing to the skill and attention of the physi"* 
cians. What Muhammad Kazim really states is that the old Emperor 
Shah Johan [not Anrangzeb] was taken ill in this way on 12th Rajab, 
and so far was he from recovering, that he died fourteen days afterwards, 
on the 26th of the month. (1076 H.). See what is said by Khwafi Khan on 
275 infra', ‘A. S- HI. 350, 1. 7; M. ‘A., Text, 53, 1. 3, Aurangzeb had a 
stroke of paralysis, but it was in the 5th year of his reign and not the 
8th. (366 infra ; M, ‘A. 41, 1. 9). 

VII. 181, 1. 2. Ma-asir-i-Jlamgiri, 

The title of this work appears to have been suggested by that of 
Kamgar Khan’s Mdasir-i-J ahdngiri, and is, like it, a chronogram. As 
Maasir-i-Jahangiri represents H. 1040, the date of composition, so Maa- 
sir-i-‘Alamgiri stands for 1122 H., the year in which it was completed. 
VII. 182 , 1 . 10 . The author of the' Critical Essay '...complains that 
the author of the Maasir-i~Alamgiri... has not stated 
when Bahadur Shah and Prince 'Azam were made 
Chihl hazari and when Qhaztu-d-din Khan Bahadur 
teas made Haft hazari and Zu-l-fiMr Khan Sha«h* 
hazari. 

Dowson observes quite properly that the “omissions will not appear 
of much importance to a European reader.” But the criticism is not only 
trivial, it is also unjustified. The omissions complained of do not exist. 
The ‘-promotion of Bahadurshah to the full rank of 40,000 is recorded at 
268, 1. 5 and 370, 1. 6; and that of Prince ‘Azam to the same rank is noticed 
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at 473, 1. 11. Qhazlu-d-3ln Khan’s rise to 7000 and ^ulfiq&r’s promotion 
to 6000 arc rcgietcrocl on pp. 802, ] 3 f. 1 and 809, 1. 1. In a word, if any 
ono deserves censure, it is not the author, but his critic and " the boot is 
tlio other leg.” 

VU. 183, 1 6 from foot. Inlelltgcnce arrived from Thatta that the 

town of Samagt had lecn destroyed hy an 
enrthquaJee ; thirty thousand houses were 
throxen doten. 

In the B. I. text, the town is called ‘ Snraawani ’ and said to belong to 
the taluga of Bandar Lfvhri. (M. 'A. 73, lost line). ‘Samawdm’ or ‘ Sana* 
wati ’ was a pargana m Sarhar Nasrpur in the days of Akbar, (Ain, Tr. 
II 341) and included lands now comprised in the pargana of Muhabbat 
Dero. The village itself is now a poor plaee, with only 600 houses It is 
stated m the Tarihh’X-Tdhiri that the town of Agham (which is thirty 
miles south-east of Haidnrabad) was m the pargana of Samawani. 
(E. D I. 270 362) If thirty thousand houses were destroyed, the 
convulsion could not have been confined to a small town or even pargana. 
It must have extended over a considerable area, os seismic disturbances 
of great intensity always do Sind lies within the seismic zone in North- 
western India, as the recent upheaval at Quetta has abundantly proved 
and this notice of a similar convulsion in Aurangzeb’s reign is not 
without interest 

yil. 187, h 21. Song, Eagunath Das Bhati, Eanjhur. 

Read ‘Sonang, Raghunathdas Bbatti and Ranchhor. 
y 11 189, 1. 12 Parganas of Mandal, Pur and Badhanor, 

* Mandal ’ and * For ’ arc separately mentioned as Mahals m SarJear 
Chitor (/iln, Tr IL 274) and both are shown separately m Constable, 
27 B c Mandal is 76 miles north-east of Udaipur and 76 south of Ajmer. 
Lat 25‘’-25' N, Long 74 '’-37' E Jahangir says of Mandal that it is 30 
or 40 kos from Ajmer (T J. Tr. I 60) For is about forty miles south of 
Mandal Mandalpar/i is a different place. Badhnor [Bednor] is 90 miles 
N. E. of Udaipur. Lat. 26°-61' N., Long 74°-20' E Constable, 27 B c. 
yil 189, 1. 5 from foot. Caves of Blloi’d. 

There is an earlier reference to these caves and the Kailasa Temple, 
which has been described as “ the most marvellous architectural freak in 
India ” (Smith, E H. I. 386) in Pinshta’s narrative of the capture of 
Devaldevi by the cohorts of ‘Alau-d-din Kbalji. (L 117, 1 8 fi) There is 
a lengthy description of the caves in the TaghtraturhMxiliik, a History of 
the Bahmani and other Dekkan dynasties wntten about 1020 AJf. 1611 
A. G by Raf‘iu-d-din Shirazi. (Rieu, L 316, Saehau and Eth6, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No 276, Col 145, Rehatsek’s Catalogue, IV. 11). See the copy 
in the Mulla Piruz Library, Bombay, Polios 196a-198b 
yil 193, I 18, About this time, the noble Shah CAlam) teas appointed 
governor of die province of Malvod and Prince Kdm 
BaTchsh, governor of that of Bijdpur. 


vn. 199, 1. 2. 
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Tho word ' Alara ’ is not in tlxe B. I. Text, (520, 1. 10) and its interpola- 
tion bore is unwarranted and misleading. The Prince who was appointed 
as governor of Malwa in the 6 1st year of Aurangzeb’s reign, was not 
Muhammad Mu'azzam or Shah 'Alam, but his brother and rival, the prince 
Muhammad 'Azavi, See 386 infvet. Shah ‘Alam had been appointed to the 
government of Kabul in the 42iid year and he was there at this time. He 
left it only some months after Aurangzeb’s death. Both Princes were 
called Shah, but this ‘ noble Shah ’ is ‘Azam Sbah, not Mu'azzam Shah. 
VII. 198, 1. 2. Fi(tuhat-i-2lamglri. 

Besides being known as Waq'iat-i Alamgh'i, this work is also called 
Tarikli-i'Shali Shvja'a. It was written at Malda in the year 1070 H. 1660 
A. C., and the narrative does not go further than Shujaa’s return to 
Tanda, .iust before his flight. (Rico, 1. 270). M'asum was the son of ?asan 
Un Salih and had been in the service of Shujaa for twenty-five years. 
(Bth’e, I.’O. C. Col. 130). 

VII. 198, 1. 6 from foot. There is another icorh hearing this 

title [Fntiihat-i-'Alamgiri] written hy Sri 
Das, a Nagar Brahman of Gujarat. 

The name of the author was not ‘ Sridas but Jsardas and it is also 
written Isaridas ( Rccte, Ishwardas or Ishwaridas]. It is a desultory ac- 
count of events from 1G57 to 1698 A.O. and the copy in the British Museum 
is said to be the only one known to exist. (Rieu, 1.269). Ishwardas was in the 
service of the Shaikbu-l-Islam and was a resident of Patan in Gujarat. 
Another Memoir of the same sort is the Nuskha-i-DUhtsha of Bhimasen, 
son of Ragliunaudaudas, a Kayasth of Burhanpur, who was the agent of 
Dalpatrao, the Bundola Raja of Datia. A loose and abridged paraphrase 
of the Nuskha was incorporated by Jonathan Seott in his Translation 
of Porishta’s History of the Dekkan. 

VII. 199, 1. 2. Tarrkh4~Mulk-i-2sham. 

Shihabu-d-din Talish’s History of the Invasion of Assam is more fre- 
quently cited as F athiyya-i-Ihriya or Fathiyya-i-Ibratiya. It is some- 
times called ' Ajiha-i-Ohariha also. (Rieu, 1. 266 ; Ethe, I. 0. 0. No. 341, 
Col. 120). The title seems to have been chosen because, as the writer says 
in the Preface, the sufferings and losses of the invading army (g. u. 2^ ,, 
post) had been kept back from public knowledge to please Mir Jumla. 
Talish states that he had felt it his duty to write a truthful account of the 
campaign, after the Mir’s death. The First Part was completed in Shaw- 
wal 1073 (May, 1663) and copies of this are not uncommon. He subse- 
quently wrote a Continuation, of which the only copy known is in the 
Bodleian (Sachau and Ethe’s Catalogue, I. No. 240). The First Part 
terminates with the death of Mir Jumla in April 1663. The Continuation 
carries on the narrative upto the triumphal entry of Buzurg Timed Khan 
into Cbatigam on 27th January 1666. Sir J. N. Sarkar has given a sum- 
mary of the Continuation in J. A. S. B. 1906, pp. 267-267. Blochmann’s 
fuller abstract of the First Part was published in the Forty-first volume 
of lame Journal, in 1872, pp, 51-96, 
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VII. 200, I 2 from foot Nt'amat Khan Hajt teas an eminent per- 

sonage 

* means ‘ Satirist, writer of squibs, libels or lampoons’ Ni'amat 
Khan’s “ indecent jests and coarse witticisms ” are referred to on p. 201 
infra The post of ‘ Bakawal ’ (1 15) to which he was appointed was that 
of Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen The title ‘ Ni'amat Khan’ was 
conferred upon him, because Nfamat tignifies ‘ meals, victuals, viands.’ 
Many books on cookery are entitled ‘ Kliwan-i-Ni‘amat ’, t e ‘ A Tray of 
Dainties or Comestibles’ Abu-l*Faz[ states that a physician named Mulla 
Mir, who was Akbar’s Baqaioal Begi, was given the title of Ni'amat Khan 
(A. N III.) Ni'amat Khan is mentioned under his original name of Mirza 
Muhammad-i-Haji in the M 'A. (p 267), and he is said to have been the 
son of Hakim Pathu-d-din, the uncle of Hakim Mulisin Khan, q v. 890 
infra. Besides the works mentioned here, he wrote a Bi&ala i-Hajvn- 
Huhna, i e a Collection of anecdotes of the incompetence of physicians, 
a number of Satires on contemporaries with the curious title, Rahat~al- 
Quluh or ‘ Hearts’ Delight and a Miscellany of Buq'ai wa MazhiJcat or 
‘ Letters and Facetiae’ (Houtsma, E I, III. 922-3). 

VU. 203, I, 9. Birst, the Kahmat-i-Taiyibat, published by one of hts 
{AiirangzeK s] chief Secretaries, ^Inayatullah 
The reason for the choice of this fanciful title is said, in a versified 
chropogram at the end of the work, to have been that the words, jJ 
ciLL express the date of its compilation, 1131 H (Rieu, I 401). 
The ^qaim-i-Karaim was given that title by the editor, because the 
letters had been addressed to his father ‘Abdu-1-K«rm, Amir Khan. The 
Bastur-al-Amal-i-Agah owes its name to the fact that ' Agahi’ was the 
pen-name of the Compiler (Rieu, I 400, 402) The title of the fourth 
Collection which is mentioned on 1 22, p 206 infra, is 

also a chronogram expressing the date of its publication, 1162 H {Ibid) 
VII. 209, 1. 29. Mill also complains that tee have no complete histoi’y 
of Aurangseb This defect has been remedied by {he 
Bon’ble M Elphinstone who has judiciously availed 
himself of Khaf Khan’s history and thus has been 
enabled to give us a complete narrative of the reign 
of Aurangzeb 

Blphinstone, Grant Dufi and other European authors were obUged to 
draw very largely, if not exclusively, upon Khwafi Khan’s history for 
their account of the reign of Aurangzeb, but later and better eqmpped 
critics have entertained a less favourable opimon of his performance, 

" Khwafi Khan has used,” writes Blochmann, " the 'Alamgirnama^ in his 
slovenly way, without the slightest exactness in his meagre geographical 
and chronological details ” Blochmann then proceeds to give a formidable 
catalogue of errors found in this chronicler’s narrative of Mir Jumla’s 
invasion of Assam. (J A S B 1871, XL) Elsewhere also in the same 
article, he speaks of Khwafi Khan as an ‘untrustworthy histonan,’(/h, 68 
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note), and it must be said that subseq^uent rcseavches have proved that his 
chronology is quite unreliable. 

VII. 213, 1 . 15. If uny discrepancies should appear betioeen the 

earlier a7id lafer portions of his tcork. 

(TI. 3, 1. 7). " If on account of a duly consistent chain of events having 
not to come my hands, discrepancies are noticed in regard to the preces- 
sion or succession of the years of events,” i. e. if the events are found to have 
been antedated or post-dated in his chronicle, when his account is compar- 
ed with the narratives of other authors, i. e. if the dates assigned by him- 
self are either too early or too late. Cf. 2S2 infra, where he again refers 
to this matter and admits that with respect to the annals from the 11th 
year to the 21st, he has not been “able to relate them in the order in 
which they occurred.” The fact of the matter is that this is true not only 
of the second decade of Aurangzeb’s reign, but of the entire period from 
the lltb to the 50th. Any mie who compares Khwafi Khan’s Chronology 
with that of the Madsji'-i-'llatngh'i—n “ regular Court Chronicle ” based 


on State papers— will find that almost every important event is wrongly 
dated. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar sas’s that “though his description of the 
condition of society and characteristic anecdotes save Khwafi Khan’s 
work from the dry formality of the Court Annals,” he has often “ added 
unauthorized touches for the sake of literary effect”. (H. A., II. 304). 

VII. 215, I 7 from foot. After the defeat, Muhammad Shujd‘ did not 

retui'n to Bengal. 

ao_,^ j:. < 1^:. l; oUa-. jl 0^ ]_ There 

must be some error here, as we are told at 231 infra by Dowson himself 
that Shu ja a was once more “ able to collect his forces and march from 
Dacca to the assistance of Dara, Shuko'i.” The real meaning is that 
“ Shujaa did not halt anywhere in his flight, i. e. did not stop or draw 
rein, until he reached his own province of Bengal.” 

VII. 215, footnote. Defeat of Prince Shujd' at the village of Bahd- 

dvrpur on the side of the Ganges. 

This village still exists and lies at about five miles’ distance from 
Benares city and two miles east of the right bank head of the Bailway 
Bridge over the Ganges, (Sarkar, H. A., II. 131 note). ■ • 

VII. 218, 1 . 8 from foot. Aurangzeh then sent a Brahman called 

Kai toho had a great I'eputation as a Hindi 


poet . ..to the Rdjd [J as want Sinha]. 

‘ Kab ’ was not the name of this envoy, but only his title. He was 
generally known as ‘ Kab ’, because he was a distinguished Hindi poet at 
Court. Shah Jahan hud bestowmd the title of ‘ Kab Rai King of Poets ’ 
—on a Gwalior Brahman named Sundar Das who has written much 
prose and poetry in the Braj dialect. We know that Sundar Das was 
often employed as an envoy in the Emperor’s negotiations with Hindu 
princes. {Bddshcilmama, I. ii, 76, 95, 98, 99 ; II. 238, 239), 
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Vn. 219, I, 2 and footnote. The battle teas joined . . . near Dharmat- 

pur Qlamgirnama). 

The village is said in the M. *5.. (5, 1 2) , to he about seven ftos from 
Ujjain. There is still a village named Dharmat, about 14 miles sonth-west 
of that town. (Sarkar, II. 3) The village of Fathabad, which was founded 
by Aurangzeb on the site, has now grown into a considerable town and 
is an important Railway junction, fifteen miles from Ujjain. 

VII. 226, I 11. The authors of the three ‘Marnglr-namas have each 
described the seclusion of the Emperor Shah Jahan 
by the toill of Aurangzeb, but 'Ahil Khan Khdfi, in his 
Waktat-i-‘2.lamgtrt has entered fully into ... matters, 
The text has ^*1 ‘jU (IL 32,1. 12).“ They 

have written a short account, in accordance with the tcishes of, t.e , in such 
a way as to be agreeable or acceptable to, the Emperor ” ‘Aqil Elhan’s 
original name was Mirza ‘Askari He wrote poetry under the pen*name 
of Razi. He was governor of Dehli at the time of his death in 1108 A. 
H. He IS frequently mentioned in the M. % (26, 29, 36, 47, 3834). 
His book is variously called Zafarnama-t-'Alamglri, HalaH’Jlamgirt, 
and Aurangndma. It begins from the invasion of Bijapur in 1657 and 
ends with the death of Mir Jumla, (M U, II 821-823 , Rien, 265, 792, 936). 
Elsewhere also, (266 infra), Dowson makes Khafi BIhan state that “ the 
author of the *2.lamgirnama, has given an accoimt of the murder of 
Murad Bakhsh as suited his own pleasure (Marzi) ”. h 

jjr\y (n. 165, 1 12) The ilfarst there also is the 
the pleasure of the Emperot', not the author’s. At page 174 ante, 
Dowson himself states that “ httle reliance can be placed on the narra- 
tive of the *2.lamgirnama, when any subject is mentioned likely to affect 
the character of the monarch ” This is because the historiographer had 
been enjomed to read what he had written to the Emperor and “ incor- 
porate his corrections" (176 ante). 

VII. 226, 1. IS. Khan] has described . the confinement of Shah 

Johan, idle closing up of the waters {band namudan- 
t~ab). 

Dowson hazards the surmise that the Persian phrase cited in the 
parenthesis is only a figurative expression signifymg ‘ bringing matters 
to a crisis ’ and that it is not to be understood literally But this chari- 
table construction is unfortunately without foundation. There is now no 
doubt that the water-supply of the palace was really cut off The fort 
of Agra was almost entirely dependent for its water on the Jumna and 
as the gate which opened on the river was taken possession of by the 
prince Muljammad Sultan, it was easy to prevent anyone from taking 
water into the fort. The fact of the matter is that these ruthless tactics 
of the son and grandson left the old Emperor “ to quench his thirst in 
the burning heat of June by nothmg except the bitter and brackish 
water of the wella in the fort.” (Sarkar, U. /i, II, 79*80 and note). The 
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contemporary testimony is explicit in regard to the matter. See ‘A. S, 
III. 308, 1. 10. f. f., where there is an allusion to the inmates of the 
palace and the soldiers deserting on the pretext of going out in search 
of fresh water. Tavernier states that “ as the wells of the Agra fortress 
were dried up, he [Shah Jahan] was compelled to provide himself with 
the river water by a small postern which was the weakest part of the 
whole place and which Aurangzeb had reconnoitred and taken possession 
of.” (r. 341). 

VII. 230, Z. 16. His [Snlaiman ShtihoVs] road passed through the 
Jagir of the Princess Kndsiya. 

‘ Qudsiya Bcgam’ was not a name but the title of Jahanara, tlie eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. She was also styled ‘Padshah Begam’. (M. ‘A. 
166, 1. 8). The same titles were afterwards conferred upon Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, Zinatu-n-Nisa. (hi. ‘A. 385, 1. 1 f. f. See also infra 401). Later, 
Udbam Bai, the mother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, was styled 
‘ Nawab Qudsiya.’ (E. D. VIII. 133). Jahan Ara is spoken of as ‘ Qudsiya 
Padshah Begam’ at 225 ante also. The Qudsiya Gardens which were laid 
out by the mother of Muhammad Shah are still in existence and well- 
known to residents of Dohli. 

VII. 232, Z. 11 from foot. The commandants of Chitapnr and 

Allahabad had surrendered their, fort- 
resses and joined him 

The Bib]. Ind. text also Has ‘ Chitapur ’ (46, 1. 7), but no great strong- 
hold of that name is known. The right reading may be ‘ Sitapur.’ It is in 
Banda district, about forty miles south-west of Allahabad. Constable, 28 
B c. It is given the twelfth place in a Ms. list of the 42 strongest Impe- 
rial forts of the reign of Aurangzeb, which is in the British Museum. 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 269). But Mr. Irvine is not sure that he has read the 
name in the Ms. correctly. The suggestion may be offered that the place 
intended is Chunar or Chunargarh. Khwafi Klian says at 241 infra, that 
the fort of Chunar which Shuja'a had got into his power was given up to 
Aurangzeb. (Text, II. 76, 1. 3). Allahabad is stated to have been surren- - 
dered to Aurangzeb by Shuja'a’s commandant, Qasim Khan, some time 
before. (237 infra-, Text, IT. 61,1. 15). Sir J. Sarkar says Eohtas, Chunar 
and Banaras had all opened their gates to Shujaa. (H. A., II. 139). 

VII. 237, Z, 13 from foot. Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan to pursue 

the fugitive \Jaswant Sinha]. 

Eecte, Muhammad Amin Khan as in the Text, II. 61, 1. 4 f. f. and M. 
‘A. 17, 1. 2 f. f. See also p. 234, 1. 4 infra. He was the son of Mir Jumla, 
Amir Elian was a different person altogether. ,He was the brother of 
Shaikh Mir who was killed afterwards in the battle near Ajmer. (Text, 
II. 70, 1. 2). On 1. 6 f, f., Amir Khan is again described erroneously as 
Governor of Labor, He was really Governor of the Daru-l-Khilafat, 
i. e. Dehli. (Text, II. 62, 1. 4). Salimgarh was the name of the fort built by 
Salim Shah or Islam Shah Sur near Dehli. Murad Bakhsh had •'•-sent 
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to and mtfemed there immediately after he was taken prisoner (209 
ante). 

VII 243, I 6. {Dara\ tcent to Kari, two Kos from AhmadabM. 

Sic in the Text, II 82, 1 1 also, but Kadi near Patan (or Anbilwad) 
16 really about twenty-two miles by road from A^madabad (Th) and 
twenty-eight miles by Rail vta Kalol The T A. says that Kan is twenty 
[short] Jcos from Ahmadabad (E D V, 431). Khafi Khan probably wrote 
ur^ • J or not 

VII. 243, I 24 Ddrd proceeded towards the country of Jamym 
OtjW in the Text, 82, 1 2 f f The '’Alamgirndma speaks of it as 
the country of ‘Chand Khan’ or ‘Jandban’ (Text, 412), Recte, 
Chandian. Blochmann was the first to suggest the correct reading of 
this name in his paper on the ‘ Flight and Capture of Dara Shukoh ’ 
“The ill-starred prince passed through the district mhabited by the 
Ghandt tnbe and came to the territory of the Magassis, whose chief 
received him hospitably. The chief town of the Chandzas is Chandia, also 
called Dehi Kot, Lat 27°-38' N , Long. 67°-34/ E The district of the 
Mkgassis, an important Baluch tribe, lies north of Ohandia Dara then 
continued his march to Dadar Lat ^°-26'' N , Long 67°-41'' E Masson 
says that the Pat of Shikarpur, t « , the country between Kachh Qandawa 
and Shikarpur separates the lands of the Magghazis from those of the 
Chandis (Kalat, 834) ” (J A S B XXXIX 1870, p 275) 

Sir J Sarkar gives the name of Dara'’s betrayer as Jiwan (IL 209), 
but Mr G. P Tate assures us that “ the real name of the chief of Dadar 
was J land He was the eldest son of Ayub, chief of the Barozai, a branch 
of the Pami Afghans The Barozai are still settled round Sibi in the 
Baluchistan Agency Jiand is said to have undertaken to see Dara through 
the Bolan Pass ” (Irvine’s Note in Manucei, Stona, IV 427) The 'Alamglr- 
nama and Khafi Khan call him ‘ Malik Jiwan (244 tnfra), but the real 
name must have been ‘ Jiand’ Mr Dames also tells us that ‘Jiand’ is the 
correct Buluch form (Baloeh Race, 36) Jiwan is more Hindu than Afghan. 
VII 247, I, 3 He also remitted the Pdndart, a ground or house cess, 
which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions, 
by every tradesman and dealer, for every bit 

of ground in the market, for every stall and shop. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar suggests that this maybe theMarathi ‘ Pandhra- 
ghatti’ or rather, ‘ Pan dhra patty ’ which is defined m Wilson’s Glossary of 
Revenue and Judicial Terras as a “ tax on shops, workshops, booths and 
stalls or upon artisans’’ But it is explicitly stated there that "the desig- 
nation is in a great measure peculiar to the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay,” and that similar taxes which were levied elsewhere were called 
by a very different name, ‘Mohturfa’ It is not likely that Khwafi Khan 
should have used a technical Revenue term known only in Madras and 
Bombay, for a cess or cesses levied in Northern India and all othei parts 
of the Empire, and it may be even doubted if he had ever heard of thu 
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Pcindhrapafti. Elsewhere iu the B. I. Test, Khwafi Khan speaks of it as 
Pdndvi. May not both these forms ‘Pandari ’ and ‘ Pandavi’ be 
errors for ‘ilian’dvi’, which is still commonly used for ‘Octroi’ and 
several other municipal taxes. 

VII. 247, h 18. These and other imposts... tohichhrought in Krors 

of rupees to the public treasury were all abolished. 

J>-li ■^1:3 ^ 31 (II. 87, 1. 9). The 

word ‘rupees’ is not in the original. The author probably meant only 
‘Krors of dams*. Of. 283 infra, where almost all these taxes are again 
said to have been abolished and to have brought in only lacs, not 
‘ Krors’, of rupees. 

yil. 251, footnote 1. The 'Amal-i-Sdlih says the Prhice was confined 

in the fort of Mir Garh, or in Salimgarh, 
according to the 'Alamgirndma. 

‘ Mir Garh ’ must bo an error for ‘ Vf/rgarh ’, another name by which 
‘ Salimgarh’ was known, and which was given to it by Jahangir, whose 
Jaqab was Nuru-d-din. 

VII. 255, Z. 4 from foot. The origin of the name ofBhoslah, is from 

the Eindutoi icord, ‘ ghoslah ’, meaning place, 
or a very small and narrow place] and as 
that man was bi'ought up in such a place, 
he received the name ofBhoslah. 

Khwafi Khan’s attempt to derive ‘ Bhosla ’ from ‘ Ghosla ’ and establish 
the philological identity of the two words is manifestly inadmissible. In 
the Shivdigvijaya and some other Maratha chronicles, the surname is 
traced to ‘ Bhosi ’, ‘ Bhosvnt ’ or ‘ Bhosvant’, which is said to be the name 
of a fort near Chitor. (Keluskar, Life of Shiva ji, Tr. Takakbav, p. 5 note ; 
Kincaid and Parasnis, I, 113). Others say that Bhosaji was the man who 
originally emigrated to the Dekkan from Chitor, but there is no such 
name among Rajputs. ‘ Bhoae ’ is also said to be the name of a village near 
Ellora (C. V. Vaidya, Shivaji, p. 9 and note) or in Parenda, but no such 
village has been yet traced. In this connection, I may point out that a 
village named Bhonsla (or Bholsna) is mentioned in the Bddshdhndma of 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid as existing near Bizapur, [Vaijapur] which is about 26 
miles west of Aurangabad (Text, 327, 1. 8 and 328, 1, 11; see also p. 16 
ante). It was apparently not very far from Lasur, which was ten ftos from 
Daulatabad, as Khan Jahan Body is said to have fled from Baizapur and 
Bhonsla to Lasur. It was, in fact, in the heart of the district in which the 
ancestors of Shivaji are said to have been settled. I understand from a 
local authority that there is a village called ‘ Bhosla ’ in the Kanad (or 
KanKar) taluqa of Aurangabad district. The town of Kanad is 33 miles 
N.N.'W. of Aurangabad and is shown in Constable, 31 C a. This toponym 
may be the real origin of the surname. ‘Baizapur, Bhonsla and Shiy- 
gaon’ are mentioned in juxtaposition in the * Amal-i-Sdlih also. (I. 
392, 1. 7). 
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vn. 256, 1 8. The ports of Jlioal, Babal, Banda, Rdjpuri and Bhakna. 

Becte, ‘ Chew&lf [Chanl] and ‘ Dabul both places of note m the old 
days. ‘ Ghewal’ was the chief port of the Northern Konkan, as Dabhol 
was of the Southern, in the 14th and 15th centunes and both carried on 
an extensive trade with Persia and the ports of the Eed Sea Chanl is 
now in Kolaba district, Constable, 31 B b, while Dabhol is in Eatnagiri, 
Ibid, 31 B c. ‘ Jiwal ’ and * Pabal’ are again mentioned at 271 infra and are 
there said to be somewhere near Surat Chakan is not a port, but a village 
in Kie4 taluqa, 18 miles north of Poona. (I G. X 122), 

VII, 258, 1. 1. Sikandar 'Alt ‘Jdtl Khan the Second who ruled 

when a minor as the locum tenens ofhts father. 

J tT' j*** J QDC 115, 1 3), * e “ who became tte successor 

of his father (came to the throne) when he was young” 

The facts of Sikandar’s life show that he could not have acted as the 
locum tenens of his father. Sikandar was bom in or about 1667 A.C and 
was only four or five years old, when ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah died in 1672 Qemelli 
Careri who saw him in Aurangzeb’s camp at Galgala in 169B A C. says 
that he was then about 29 years old (B G XXIII (Bijapur), 439, 431) 
VII. 261, I 17 At this time, Stvdji was at the town of Supa . .... 
The AmirU’l-V mara took Supa 

Tavernier was present in the camp of the Amiru-l-Umara, Shayasta 
Khan, when he was besieging ‘ Choupart’ or ‘ Choupar’, as the jeweller 
spells the name of this fort (I. 31, 409 and note) Dr. Ball supposes this 
‘Choupart’ to be ‘ Sholapur but it is Supa in Poona district Constable, 
81 C b The date given is 1660 A C. ‘ Seoganw ’ must be ‘ Shivgaon ’ m 
Ahraadnagar distnct, (Constable, 31 C a), not Shegaon in Ikola, Berar. 
VII. 264, I 4 Bulghiir Khdnas. 

The literal meaning of Bulghur is ‘ pounded wheat or barley or a 
dish prepared by cooking it’ (Eichardson) The Hmdi word for such 
public kitchens was ‘Langar’.‘Abdu-l-Ham5d Lahori calls them 
“Soup-kitchens” (Text, I i, 363, 1 10, ^ ante) 

VII 264, 1. 10 from foot ItiAssdm] is said to be the native land of 

Firdn Waisiya, the TFosir of Afrdstydb, 
and the Baja of the country traces his 
descent from this Piran, 

This portentous statement is founded upon the fancied resemblance 
between ‘Mug ’ — the name by which the people of Arakan were then and 
are even now, commonly known — and ' Mugh,’ Magian or Pireworshipper. 
The people of Arakan were and are still, mostly animists 

The Rajas of Assam claimed to be descended from ‘ Biswa ’ (Sanskrit 
* Vishva ’) Sinha, and this * Biswa ’ or ‘ Viswa’ seems to have been confused 
with ‘ Waisa ’ Both ' Piran Waisa ’ and * Afrasiyab ’ are prehistonc and 
Ecmi-mythical characters 

yil 265, I 22, When the Baja of^ssdm and the Zamtnddr of Kiich 
Bihar named Bhtm Bardin heard of this. 
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The Raja of Asaani was named Jayadh'waj Sinha, and the ruler of 
Kuch Bihar was Praii Narayan. The latter was in power from 1633 to 
1666. Some Musalman writers call him Pem [Prern\ Narayan, but in the 
local chronicles of the Kochs as well as of the Alioms, the first name is 
Pran and it is so spelt on his Coins. (Gait, History of Assam, 115, 125, 135; 
Botham, Catalogue of Coins in the Assam Cabinet, p. 526). 

VII. 266, 1. 4. The Khan then retired thirtu Eos and a half' from 
Ghargantc to Mathurapiir. 

‘ Gharganw ’ is the old name of what is now called ‘ Nazira * in Assam. 
It lay on the river Dikho or Disang, about nine miles east of Sibsagar 
town. (J. A. S. B. XL (1871), 38, 49). Constable, 30 C b. Lat. 26°-56' N., 
Long. 94°-45'' E. Mir Jumla did not retire for thirty Tcos and a half, 
when he marched from Ghargaon to Mathrapur, as he is said to have 
done, but only three kos and a half. (Text, II. 154, 1. 1). 

Mathrapur really lies about seven miles south-east of Ghargaon. (Gait, 
Assam, 133). 

VII. 269, 1 . 1. The [Khan-i-Khanan] died at Khizrpur, on the frontiers 
of Kuch Behar, on the 12th Bamazan, at the beginning of 
the sixth year of the reign. 

This place cannot be traced on modern maps, but Dr. Wise says that 
it was near Narainganj, eight miles south-east of Dacca, which was in a 
pargana called Khizrpur. It was bounded by the Dacca river, i. e. the 
Burhi Ganga. It lay about three miles west of Sunargaon and nine miles 
from Dacca. (J, A. S. B. XLHI. (1874), pp. 211-212). 

The date of his death is given as 30th March 1663 A.C. (0. S.), by 
Gait {loc. cit. 137) and Sarkar, (H. A., III. 203); i.e. 12th Ramazan 1074 
H. Kh. Kh. has 12tb, but the M. ‘A. (44, 1. 2 f.f.) has 2nd i. e. 19th March. 
VII. 272, 1 . 1 from foot. At Sivapur, which was built by Sivaji,and at 

the forts of Kandana and Kanvadri-garh, not 
one trace of cultivation was left. 

Sivapur lies midway between Poona and Shirol or Shirwal. It is 16 
miles north of Shirol and 26 south of Poona. ‘ Kandana ’ is the old name of 
Sinhgadh. ‘ Kanwari-garh ’ is ‘ Kumari ’ in Junnar taluga of Poona district. 

The name of the son of Raja Jai Sinha of Amber was not Kesar 
Sinha, as it is given on 1. 14, but Kirat Sinha. (M. ‘A. 128, 167, 181). 

VII. 275, Z. 5 from foot. Subjugation of Sangrdmnagar and Ghdt- 

gdm near Arracan, 

According to the 'Alamgh’ndma (944, 1. 2), ‘ Sangramnagar ’ or 
‘Sangrampur’ was 18 kos south of Dacca and 21 kos distant from 
Sripur, which lay opposite to Chandpur. According to Blochmann, it was 
one of the frontier thdnas near Noakhali. (J. A. S. B. XLI (1872), p, 241 
and note). Chandpur is now in Tipperah. Constable, 29 D d. The actual 
date of the conquest of Chatgam is given as 29th Rajah 1076 A. H.=25th 
January 1666, in the ‘Alamgirndma. (Text, 961-2). 
yil'. 276, 1. 13. He {Shivdji) made an offering of 500 Ashrafis and 
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6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. 

The number of Ashrafis is stated wrongly here. It is 1600 in the Text, 
(190, 1. 6), which is correct. The statement is not without interest, for it 
means that 1600 ashrafis were valued at 21,000 rupees (30,000 6000), that 
IS, one ashrafi or gold Mulir was reckoned at 16 rupees at the time, 
‘Abdu-l-^ami^ rates it at 14 rupees only (45 ante) This may indicate that 
some notable change in the relative value of gold and silver had taken place 
in the interval. See my H. S M. N 245-252 Nathuji (1. 16) was Netajt 
Palkar (Q-rant Duff, H. M., 99 Note) 

VII. 276, 1. 15. But his son [8hamhha)t], a hoy of eight years, had 
privately been made a panj-hazdri. 

The word for ‘ privately ’ is (IL 190, 1 9), which literally means 
‘ in absentia \ i. e., ‘ m the absence of the person himself from Court’ The 
rule was that, whenever a Mansab was conferred upon any one, the reci- 
pient had to present himself before the Emperor and make the customary 
taslims and prostrations. The fact of an exception having been made in the 
case of Shambhaji is expressly recorded here. In the M. U., the word is ex- 
plained as Jy**- .0 -VJ “ without attending in person at Court ” (II 
430), The phrase occurs in the A .E. also (III 449), and is rendered as 
‘ without waiting on Akbar ’ by Mr Beveridge (Tr. IIL 722) At A N. 
Text, III. 783, 1 7 also, it is said that when Mirza Jam Beg Tarkhan died, 
Akbar restored his territory to his son Mirza Qhazi, who was then 
in Sind and sent him a diploma of investiture and robe of honour as 
a special favour. Cf. also 275 ante, where it is said that as a Mansab of 
6000 had been granted to Shambhaji, who was then in the Dekkan, he also 
would have to proceed to court 

VII. 277, 1. 10 from foot. Mangal pahra and other [forts] icere taken, 
Bede, Mangalne^ha, now m the small State of Sangli, 13 miles south 
of Pandharpur and 15 north-east of Sangli (I G. XVII 178). Constable, 
31 C c Sir Jadunath Sarkar spells it as ‘ Mangalhira' (EL A IV, 290) or 
Mangalvide (C. H. I, IV. 2S4), but the L G., (Joe. cit,), Constable and the 
Post Office Guide agree in calling it Mangalucdha, which must be correct. 
It is said to have been founded by a Hindu chief named Mangal 
yil. 283, I 16 Orders toere issued prohibiting the collection of the 
Bahddrt, Pdndari and other imposts 
The second of these imposts is called •**'» Pandvi in the Text, 212, 
1. 7 f. II have ventured to suggest that the right reading may be 
Mdnivi, which is used in most of the Indian vernaculars for a Bazar or 
Market and also for Market dues, taxes levied on shops, octroi duties etc. 
VH 283, 1. 10 from foot The Minstrels and singers . tcere made 

ashamed of their occupation and tcers 
advanced to the dignities of Mansabs. 
w-'l y j jllj . . . dVij* j 

(n 212, last line) *' The musicians and minstrels were made to repent and 
abjure their occupation of singing songs [t. e,,they were made to publicly 
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confess that tlicir occupation was sinful and to take solemn oaths to aban- 
don it for cvei*] and their status in the cadre of Mansabs was raised.” 

They were not “ advanced to the dignity of Mansabs.” As Court 
ofTieials, they already held certain Mansabs. But as they would now have 
no opportunities of getting munificent gifts and in'dms from the Emperor 
on ceremonial and other occasions, their emoluments were increased, they 
were promoted to higher grades, carrying better pay and thus compen- 
sated for the loss of that part of their income which accrued from per- 
quisites and presents. "Man^ab was not,” as Mr. Irvine points out, “a 
term confined to the military service. Every man in State employ above 
the position of a common soldier or messenger, whatever the nature of 
his duties, civil or military, obtained a Mansab.” These ‘ ‘musicians and 
singers’ already held bfansahs, as Mans^al) really means ‘rank’ and 
" every man who was in State employ and bound to render certain 
services when called upon” was aMansabdeir. (A. 1. M. 3-4). 

VII. 283, 7. 7 from foot. It is said that one day a number of singers etc. 

This story of tlie ‘ Burial of Music ’ is also in Manned (Storia, IL 8). 
The order was passed in the 11th year (M. ‘A. 71, 1. 9). The practice' of 
appearing at the Jhavokha window seems to have been discontinued about 
the same time. 

VII. 285, 7. 12. 'Ihave two gems, a diamond and a ruby of great value, 
with more than a lac of rupees 

A reference to the text shows that ‘ with’ must be some sort of error 
for ‘ worth ’. <— ^ i trUl ^1^ j j (II. 

2L8, 1. 3). Shivaji could not have carried a lac of rupees on his person. 
Precious stones only constituted portable ‘ stores of great value ’ in those 
days. 

VII. 285, 7. 8 from foot. Sivhji placed his boy in the charge of a 

Brahman, named Kabkalas. 

The name of this man is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘ Kavi Kulcsha,’ ‘ Prince of Poets.’ (Sarkar, H.A. IV. 262-3), but ‘ Kalasa’ 
or ‘ Kalasha ’ is used in Sanskrit for the globular or oval metallic orna- 
ment which is placed on the pinnacles of Hindu temples. Tod tells us 
that Rana Sanga [Sangrama] of Chitor was known as the “ Kalas (or 
pinnacle) of Mewar’s glory.” (A. A. R., I. 299 (old Edition)), It may be 
as well to note that though in the fourth volume of his History of 
Auraugzeb, (252-3), Sir J, Sarkar speaks of him as Kavi Kulesha, Prince 
of Poets, he is styled in the fifth (p. 22) and in the 0. H. I. (IV. 283-4), 

‘ Kavi Kalash.’ 

The Maratha annalists, however, have, in their ‘ communal ’ hatred of 
the foreign favourite, who was a Kauaujia Brahman from Allahabad, 
perverted the name into ‘ Kalasha,’ which signifies ‘ sin ’ or ‘ vice ’ in 
Sanskrit. Grant Duff and Elphinstohe have followed them and call him 
‘ Kuloosha’, but this is only an opprobrious nickname founded on an 
equivoque. The chroniclers speak of him as • a sorcerer, who had, by the 
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practice of neoromatitic arts, made Sharabhaji the slave of his own will 
and represent him as Vice or Wickedness Incarnate. His original name 
is nowhere mentioned and appears to be unknown 

Kh. Kh states here that the boy was placed in charge of Kabkalas 
at Banaras, On page 281, he is said to have been left behind at Allahabad, 
According to the Maratha chronicles, however, Shambhaji was left behind 
neither at Banaras nor at Allahabad, but at Mathura, in charge of three 
Maratha Brahmans, who were the brothers-in law of Moro Trimal Pmgle, 
Shivaji’s Peshwa. ‘ Kabkalas’ could not have been the man, as he was a 
Qanaujiya, and not a Maratha Brahman (Kincaid, loc. cit I 221 , Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 169-170, H. A , IV. 93). 

yil 289, I 7 Faffi Khan, an Afghan, toas af pointed governor of the 
1 country on the part of Bigapur. 

Path Khan was not an Afghan but a Sidi. These Africans were 
reputed to be the most skilful and daring sailors in Western India Ever 
since Janjira came into the possession of Ahmad Nizam Shah, about 
1490 A. C , its commandant had been a Sidi. When the Nizarashahi Kon- 
kan was handed over by Shah Jahan to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Janjira 
was placed in charge of Sidi,‘Ambar, the admiral of the Bijapnr fleet, 
On his death in 1642, his place was taken by Sidi Yusuf who was suc- 
ceeded m 1665, by this Path Khan, who also was a Sidi. Khwafi Khan him 
self states that Sidis Sambul, Khairiyat and Yaqut were slaves of Path 
BOian and that each of them had ten slaves who were also Sidis 
Vn. 294, i 9 Outburst of the Hindu devotees called Satnamis, tcho 
are also known by the name of Mundihs 
Manucci explains the nickname and states that they were called 
[Mundihs or] Shavehngs, because they shaved off all the hair from the body, 
not even sparing the eyebrows, (Storia, IL 167). The Nagar Chronicler, 
Ishwardas, represents them in a very unfavourable light and states that 
they were extremely filthy and wicked, ate pigs and even dogs and saw no 
blame m sin and immorality. Their religious mysteries are also stigma- 
tized as abominable (Sarkar, H A III 337). Another sect bearing the 
name, * Satndmt ’, is described in H H Wilson’s Account of Hmdu Reli- 
gious Sects, but it must be different, as it was founded only in 1775 A C 
VII. 297, L 11 There was an old standing grievance in (he Emperor's 
heart respecting Baja Jaswant's tribute. 

There is nothing about ‘ tribute ’ in the B I. Text, which reads 
and not C* What Kh. BIh, really says is A ^ 

J jbo (H 259, 1 10) " Because the dust 
of annoyance had settled in the Emperor’s heart on account of some of 
Jaswant’s outrageous [msubordinate or disobedient] conduct [or pro 
ceedmgs) in former times ” 

The battle at Dehli is stated in the Rajput chronicles to have been 
fought on 7th Shrsvana V. 8. 1716==4th July 1679. (0. 8.) (Duff 0. 1. 
g97; ^ ‘A. 177, 1. 13; H. h ni. 377), 
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VII. 298, 1. 14. Until all douht jc/ia- rnmoKPd hi/ fhn Rdna of Chilor, 
mho married A jit fihttjh to n (jlrl ofhin family. 

The j^irl wns Uio d.niglilcr of G'aj Sinlin, a youii’jO' la’ollior of I ho 
Rina. (Tod. A. A. Tl., II. lOlO). A,ilt fiiii}'h'f-t inoUiei’ al'.o v/n'/ /iri 
Udaypur princess and the Hin'i'.s niece. She is said to Jiave ooiic in person 
to her native hoTic to entreat the IKni to support lier infant son. There 
c.in he little doubt that the real I?ini wms not killed at Dclili and '.vasable 
to reach Mlrwar in safely with her son. Any attempt at |)er"onation in the 
case is unthinkable, as it could not have escaped detection, 

VII. 299, 1. 21. /7c [M vhammnd ?‘fua~Tnm\ map. dirncled to march 
nyainPt the lake of Andedgar, 

■*;' (11. 233, 1. o). Tie v;as ordered *' to encamp 
(lit. to rdicht) roand the lake”, not to march ngninpt the piece of v/ater, 
VII. 336,7 19. lie ntrronndrd and aft nckctl tide place \Bahddar par], 
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distant from Aurangabad (I 6 f.f ) must br the Ajanta Ghat or Pass, in 
the Sahyadn, Inhyadn [or ‘Anaanduflh’J range Pnrdapur was half-wny 
between Aurangabad and Burhlnpnr (p 408 7n/in), 

Vll, 310, I, 17 There loere several sacLs of powdei in the house 

The word in the original is which means "earthen pots” not 
‘ sacks ’ Lieutenant-Colonel Pit/clarcncc says that " at limes they havthad 
recourse^' in Indian military opcialioui to " thick earthenware pots uith 
fuses and full of powder, the jneccs of winch wound drcadfallj ’’ (Jour- 
nal of a Route across India to ICupland, Ed 1811), p 240 See also 
Irvine, AIM 160) 

VU. 312 I 7 Three officers in succession fail to falie the fortress 
of Bh m Sij 

Ramsej [‘Rama’s Bedstead’] lies seven miles noith of Nasik and 
seven miles south of Dmdori also It stands about 3273 feet above sea- 
level (B G XVI (Nlsik), 111! 1 he name is w rongly spelt as ‘ Masij ’ at 
page 52 ante The M ‘A notes thit Haj.it Khan was sent to attack 
Rarase 3 on 26th Jumadi I 1093 H (129,1 1) 

VII 314, I 10 Prince Mu' azzam marched f) om Ahmndnagar to lay 
siege to the foi ts of Ramadan a 

This is the Ram ghat, about 30 miles west of Bclgira and the 
same distance to the north-east of Goa on the old Vcngurla-Bolgim 
road (I G XII 218-9) It was the gioat pasa to the uppci country 
from Sawantwadi, Malwan, Vcngurla and Goa and the whole tract of 
country below the Pd'^s was wild, hilly and coveied with jungle m the 
old days (B G XXI (Belganm), 306) Grant Duff speaks of it as the 
Ambadurray [Araba daira?] Ghat, not EamGhU(H M 144), but there 
13 no real difference, as the Rim Ghit is a pass [Daira] lying a little 
south of the Araba Ghat It is m Lat 15‘’-52' N, Long 74‘’-4' E (Irvine’s 
Note to Storia, II 287) 

The gram called Kiulun “ which acted like poison ’’ on the invadeis 
(1 8 f f ) IS " Kodo 01 Kodon, Paspaltim fi u me ntacetim or So ohiculaiim, 
which IS fiequently found to have inebriating or naicotic properties, 
when made into bread But the effects do not last long and inflict no 
permanent injury” (Elliot, Races, II 873, Watt, Commercial Products 
of India, 868, 871) 

Mubammad Murad Khan, who is spoken of on the last line by Khwafi 
Khan, as his ‘ late brother’, was really only a near relative or intimate 
friend The word ‘ hirddar ’ is often used loosely Muhammad Murad 
Khan was the son of Muhammad Husain, entitled Murshid Quit Khan 
(M U m. 682, 1 5 f f ) Khwafi Khan’s father was Khwija Mir (207 
ante). 

VII. 314, I 17 On leaching the village of Sampgdnw, the fort of the 
place teas invested 

Sampgaon lies 18 miles south-east of Belgam Lat 16°-36'' N., Jjong, 
T4°'50' E (B Q XXI (Belgaum), p 600) 
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VII. 316, 1. 13 from foot. Tlieparganas of Siram, Bdmgh\ etc. w1dc?i 

had been taken by force, fro77i the 


servants of the Imperial throne, must be 
‘ restored \by Abiil Hasan of Golkonda], 

These parganas are said to have been dependent on Zafarnagar. (315 
supra). Siram is eight miles eait of Malkhtd, which is 16 miles distant 
from Wadi Junction on the Nizam’s State Railway. These places are again 
mentioned on 318 and 321 infra, but theie, the names are given as Siram 
and Kzr or Khh\ Sir J. Sarkar reads the second name as ‘Malkhed’ 
(H. A., IV. 310, 349), but Bernier states that " the fortress of Ramguyre, 
with the whole of its appnrtenanees was ceded by Abdulla Qutb Shah, as 
part of the dowry of his daughter, who was by the treaty of 1656-57, to be 
mamed to Prince Muhammad Sultan.” (Constable’s Edit. 21-22). See also 
Kh. Kh. (Test.1. 749, 1. 12), who mentions Bamgir in the same connection 
and the C.II.I. (IV. 270). ‘ Eamguyre ’ which had been ceded then must have 
been now re-oecupied by Abul Hasan. There is a place called Udmgir 
in Elgandal. Lat. 18°-35' N., Long. 79°-35'' B. Constable, 32 A b, about 
110 miles north-east of Haidarabad, but it is too far off from Siram. 
VH. 321, 1. 17. Rustam Rds {sic) also rvho had reached the house, was 
killed. 

Rustam Bao was the incongruous and hybrid title given by Abu-1- 
Hasan to Yenganna, who was a nephew of the Minister Madanna. (Sarkar, 
H. A., IV. 334). Madanna himself had the title of ‘ Surya Prakash Rao ’. 
{Ibid). His brother’s name is written ‘ Akanna’ and also ‘ Venkanna’. 
VII. 323, 1. 8 from foot. Hazrat Banda-natcaz Saiyid Muhammad 

Gisii. 

The Saint’s epithet is Gtsiidaraz, ' Long-haired. ’, not Gisu, which 
signifies ‘ hair ’ only. The Test has it right. (If. 322, 1. 2 f.f.). His real name 
was Muhammad Sadru-d-din Muhammad Husaini and he is said to have 
been born in 1321 at Dehli and died at Gulbarga in 1432 A. C. (Beale, 
mftah, 113; Herklots, Ed. Crooke, 141, 210). ^ mosque, a Sarai and 
a college, all built by Aurangzeb in 1687 A. C.. near the ^ nne. of the 
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VIL 343, 1, 3 from foot In ihe hegtnmng of this year [1j103 //.], 

Auravgzeh moved from Gurgaon and Sht- 
larpitr to Bidr and after a while to OulJca 
Khwnfi Khftu’s chronology is, as iisnal, faulty Dowson pomts out 
in the footnote that the iircvious march had been fiom Akluj to Qur- 
gaon [Koregaon] (To\t, 393, 1 1 f f ) Aurang/eb left Bi^apur on 14th 
December IGSS (Ist Rab'i I 1100 H.], and i cached ICorcgiion, 12 miles 
north-cast of Poona, by way of Akluj and Bahadurgarh on 3rd March 1689 
21st Jumadi I. Ho left Korogiion for Bijapur again in Eab'i I 1101 H 
(December) and oncaniiicd at Qalgala on I9lh Sh'aban, 21st May 1690 
He left Qalgala on 4th Jumadi II 1102 H (March 1691) and was m the 
environs of Bi 3 apur upto Sha'biiu 1103 H May 1692 and thereafter at 
Qalgala upto March 1695 (M‘A 325,833,385,338,346, Sarkir, H A,V. 
5-6,28) ‘Bidr’is not Bidar, but a village called Bidn (M ‘A 383,1 7), 
whicli is seventeen kos distant from Bijapur (M U I 288), Aurangzcb 
arrived there on 10th Jumadi I 1101 H (AI *A , 333, 1 7) ‘Gulka’is 
Qalgala, on the southern bank of the Ghatprabha, thirty-two miles south- 
west of Bijapui It IS 14 miles north of Kaladgi, and the latter is 45 
miles south-west of Bijapm (B G XXIII (BT 3 dpur), pp 438,648,657) 
The Mughal hisloiians speak of ‘ Qalgala ’ by the new nameof'Qutbabad’ 
(M ‘ A 346, 370), 

VII 34S, 1 3 from foot They also use bits of coppe) which they call 

* huzu) g*, and foui of these ' busurgs* pass 
foi a fnliis 

"What Khwafi Khan calls ‘buzurg’ is the Portuguese ‘ Bazarucco,* a 
com of vaiying value and metal (copper, tin, lead and tutenague), the 
etymology of which is unceitaiu. Some deiivo it from the Pers ‘Biz,ir,’ 
‘maiket’ and the Canaresc ‘Rukka’ ‘money’ and this is the opinion 
of Gray (Tiavels of Pyrard de Laval, II 68) and Burnell (Travels of 
Linschoten, IL 143), but other authors, e p C P Brown (Madras 
Glossary, s v) and Edwaid Thomas tiaco it to the Canarese Badaga, 
‘base’ and Rukka, ‘money’ Molcsworth says that in Marathi, liukka 
signifies l/12th of an anna Khwnfi Khdn’s etymology seems to bo a 
striving after meaning, though ‘Budrukh’, a dialectic corruption of 
‘ Buzui’g IS affixed to the names of many villages in the Dekkan See 
H J , s w Bndgiook 

VII 346, I 1 When the people [the Portuguese] there [t7? Goa] marry, 
the girl is given as the dowry 

There is something manifestly wrong heie What Khwafi Khan 
really says is that they [the Poituguese] give villages (•^V.'^) m dowry 
(jlf*-) when they give their daughters away in mainage (II 402, 1. 4) 

VII 3B0, I 1, Capture of a royal ship called the Oanj-Sawat by the 
English 

This ship was the property of the Emperor himself and was taken 
between Bombay and Daman by an English pirate named Francis Bridg- 
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man alias Avory or Bvory in or about September 1695 A. C. (Elpbinstone, 
H. I. 674; Sarkar, H. A., V. 343-6). 

VII. 352, 1. 8 from foot. I found draion up in ranJcs on hath sides 

nearly seven thousand musTceteers, dressed 
and accoutred as for a review. 

The whole picture is grossly overdrawn. When a Dutch fleet at- 
tempted to surpi'ise the island of Bombay in 1673, the total force which 
Governor Aungier could muster was 300 European and 400 topasses 
or half-caste troops under English officers and 300 Bhundaries armed 
with clubs and this, remarks Orme, was a “ display of force far above 
the reality.’’ (Hunter, History of British India, II. 216). In the recent- 
ly published Account of Bombay written by John Burnell in 1710, it 
is stated that the total military force of the island consisted of five 
companies of Europeans, Topasses and Cofferes [African slaves from 
Madagascar] and eight companies of Sepoys. He puts the number of 
" the whole soldiery in constant service ” at only 1200 men. (Hakluyt 
yoeiety, 1933, Ed. S.T. Shepherd, 13-14). 

VII. 353, Z. 18. TFe got those scars at the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut. 

The reference must be to the siege of Bombay by Yaqut Efhan of 
Janjira which was begmi in 1689. 

VII. 353, 1. 7 from foot. Now they have gone and taken pari with the 

dingmars or Sakanas, who lay violent hands 
on ships upon the sea and with them they are 
serving as pirates. 

These ' Sakanas’ are really the pirates who are called ‘ Sanganians ’by 
European writers. “ The nest province to Cutchnaggen is Sangania. Their 
seaport is Baet [Jagat or Dwarka], very commodious and secure. They 
admit of no trade, but practice piracy.” (Alexander Hamilton in Pinker- 
ton’s Collection of Voyages, VIII, 310). 

VII. 355, 1. 4. The Sakanas also, toho are sometimes called bawaril, a 
lawless set of men belonging to Surat, in the province 
of Ahmadabad, are notorious for their piracies. 

y,\ (11.428, 1. 4). 

The real name is Jijlj Vm'il, recte, Vaihel and they belonged, not to 
Surat, but to Sorath, the Kathiawad coast. The initial V is not part of 
the name, but the preposition. 

Abu-1-Eazl says in his account of the Sarkar of Sorath that Jagat, 
(also called Dwarka), Ararara and Dhari belong to the Badhel tribe. tfAm, 
Tr. II. 244. See also Ibid, 248). The Vadhels claim to be descended from 
two Kathod brothers, expelled from Marwad, who cut off the head of 
Bhojraj, the Chavda chief of Okhamandal, towards the end of the 13th 
century. Their names were Veravalji and Yejalji, but they assumed or 
were given the name ‘ Vadhel from the Sansk. Vadh, to cut or slay. 
Their most famous descendant was Sangauji, who extended his domi- 
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nious aa far as Khnmbhalja, forty miles cast of Dwarka, and 'made him 
self notorious by his “ piratical expeditions” and ” fieebooling excursions 
into the ten 1 lory of Ins neighbours” His son Bhimji rendered himself 
“so obnoxious to the Miualmnn lulcrs of Guiarat.by plundering pilgnm 
vessels on their voyage to Mekka,” that Sultan Mahmud Begada led a 
pumtivo expedition against him and sacked Dwaiki and Aramda In 
1692 A 0,Slnva Vadhel of Aiaindn offered an asiluin (o Muraffar III of 
Gujarat and was defeated and slain in .i battle with his Mughal pursuers 
He was succeeded bj anoLhei Sanganji, wliose grandson Akherajji, is said 
to have died about 1664 A.C The piracies and abominable cruelties of the 
Vadhels oi ‘ Sangancs’, became at last so intolerable that between 1715 
and 1718 AC, " the chiefs ol Nav\ inagar, Gondal and Porbaudar had to 
send a combined force which inflicted condign punishment upon them ” 
(B G VIIT (Kathiiwar), 599-593, Forbes, I 293) 

The ‘ Sakanas,’ of Khwiifi Khan are really the ‘ Sanganas,’ ‘ Sanga 
mans’ or ‘ Sanganes ’ of Fiyei, (New India, Folio Edit, 1698, p 218), 
Ovington (Voyage to Surntt, Ed. 1696, p 162), Manucci (Storia, IT 227), 
and othei Buiopean writers of the 17th and 18th centuues Some wnters 
derive the name from Sindan, i e Sanjau, 83 ipiFs north of Bombay, 
but the real etymology is that which I have indicated— fiom Sangan— 
their first most formidable and famous chief 

VII 359,1 2 Soon a ftertcards, Prince ^^uhawmad ‘Azam teas ordered 
toitfi Ins sons to Kabul 

It was not Pnnee ‘A^am, but the Heir-apparent, Prince Mu'azzam, 
who was appointed Governor of the Punjab and Kabul at this time 
(Text, II 444, 1 4) 

Mu'azzam IS said by Kh lOi (358 note) to have been released after seven 
years of restraint in the 39th yeai, but his chronology is inconsistent and 
erratic here, as in many other places He also states (327 ante), that the 
Prince was interned on l8th Pnh'i II in the 29th yeai The correct date 
of his ariest was 18th Rabi II 1098 H (21st Febrnary 1637) and that of 
bis release, 4th 2'fl-q‘ad 1102 H (M ‘A 292, 1 3 f f , 343, 1 11) 

VII 360, I 4. Sevej al years before, Santa had thoicn a brother of 
Nagoji under the feet of an elephant and this had pro- 
duced a mortal hatred Under the guidance of his wife, 
he led a pat ty in put suit of Santa 
According to other accounts, the man put to death by Santa was 
Amrit Rao Nimbalkai He was not, as Khwafi Khan and the M ‘A state, 
the brother of Nagoji ilane, (Deshmnkh of Mhasvad), but of Nagoji’s 
wife, Eadlnka Bai It was not Nagoji who pursued Santaji, but another 
brother of Nagoji’s wife As the woman had vowed to take vengeance 
for Amrit Rao’s death, she compelled another of her brothers to pursue 
Santaji to the (Shambhn) Mahadev Hills in Satara distiict and it was this 
man who cut off Santaji's head at some time m June 1697, not 1694-5 
Giant Duff (H M. p 172) and Kincaid (II 92) have followed Khwafi 
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‘ Nauras ’ (Rien, Catalogue, II 741 b) 

As Satara whieli was conquered about the same time was renamed 
‘Ajiamtara in honour of Prince ‘Azam, so Park was styled ‘Nauras 
Tara,’ for the sake of assonance, after ‘ Nauras the ‘ takhallus ’ of its 
builder, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah The correct date was 3rd Muharram 1112 H, 
44th year, not 43rd, as in Kh Kh (M.‘A 427, last line , Sarkar, H A., V. 
168). 

VII 369, 1 \ In the middle of Safar, the antny reached an obscure 
fort. 

This was ‘ Bhushangad'i ’ (M. ‘A 428, 1, 13) It lies about seven miles 
south of Aundh and about thirty miles south-east of Satara. The year 
was the 14th, not 43rd (1112 A.H) (Sarkar, V 170 Note) 

VII. 370, ? 4 The [royal] army reached Pimgarh, a fort connected 
iffith Panhdla 

The second letter should be pronounced as a consonant. ‘ Pavan- 
garh’ 18 the sister fort of Panhala or Parnala, near Kolhapur. Thornton 
says that it is 64 miles south of Satara in Lat 16°-47' N,, Long 74° -12' 
E ‘ Kahawan ’ (1 19) is really, Khatdu, 25 miles east of Satara 
VII 371, 1. 1 Amba Qhat took ttoelve days to reach 

The Amba Ghat is five miles north of Khelna and about 35 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur (B G XXIV. 2-5), It leads from Ratnagin to 
Kolhapur (I G. XII 218) 

The new name given to Parnala or Panhala was, aecordmg to the 
M‘A (439, 440, 442), not 'Bant Shah Darak’, as it is printed here, bat 
'Nabi Shah Drug ’ The Mughal alias of Rajgarh also is stated in the 
M ‘A (486, 497, 616) to have been Nabi Shah Garb not Bant Shah Garh 
as in Kh Kh (373 infra) 

Paras Bam (1 9 f f.), the Commandant of Khelna, was Parashu Ram 
Trimbak the Prafinidht He was the ancestor of the present chief of 
Aundh 

VII 372, 1. 10 The name of the fort [of Khelna] teas altered to Sakh- 
khai'alana 

Interesting light on the genesis of this new-fangled alias is thrown 
in the M. ‘A. Muhammad Saqi states that the choice of this strange desig- 
nation was due to the fact that, when the tidings of the conquest were 
announced to Aurangzeb, he was reading the Quranic verse, 

He was struck by the fortuitous assonance between the name 
''She\n^' anA' Sakhkharalana* and he took it as an auspicious omen, 
because means ‘ to conquer ’ in Arabic He altered the name of the 
strong-hold accordingly (M ‘A 467) 

VII 376, I 11. The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the 
Imperial Army. 

Elh- Kh. puts this defeat into 1114 H , but the event really happened 
towards the end of A H 1117, about 16th March 1706 The site was the 
Gha^ or Ford of Baba Piara, near the village of Ratanpur in Bajpipla 
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State, (Mirat-i-Ahnadi, 1. i. 378-380; Sarkar, A. H., V. 432). 

VII. 377, 7. 10. The tribe ofBedar, which is the Hindi for ‘fearless*. 

This is an example of the striving after meaning which is character- 
istic of folk-etymology. The real name is ‘ Byaduru’, ‘ Bairad ’ or ‘ Berad ’, 
which means ‘ hunter ’ in Canarese. (B. 6. (Dharwar), p. 184). Sherring 
mentions the Berads as “ a tribe in Mysore and the Southern Mahratta 
Country, who are mostly huntsmen, dark, tall, and warlike and who were 
largely employed as soldiers in Hj'der’s wars.” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
II. 321 ; III. 153). Sir J. Sarkar suggests that Khwafi Khan’s derivation 
is only a pun or conscioug play upon words, (H. A., V. 215), but this 
supposition seems to me to be largely invalidated by the fact that he 
always calls them Bidar and never speaks of them as ‘ Berad ’. He was 
ignorant of the true designation or spelling, as well as of the real origin 
of the name and his hybrid etymology is put forward in all seriousness 
as a philological dictutn which he himself believed to be sound and in- 
controvertible. It is also relevant to note that they are called ‘ Bedar ’ in 
the M. ‘A., the SI. U, and other Musalman histories, and that the Hindi 
word for ‘ fearless ’ is not ‘ Bidar ’ but ‘ Ahdar ’. Ri or Be is Persian. 

VII. 377, I, 14. And Padshah Khanzadah Khhn, son of Buhiillah 
Khan teas sent to subdue his fort of Sagar. 

' Padshah Khanzada Khan ’ is an impossible collocation. A reference to 
the text shows that we should read the sentence thus : “ And the Padshah 
[Aurangzob] appointed Khanzada Khan, son of Euhulla Khan, to conquer 
the fort of Saggar.” (624, 1. 10). See also M. ‘A. 306, 1. 10 f.f. 

Aurangzeb’s Court is said on 1. 10 f. f. to have been at ‘ Ahmadabad ’ 
before the Bijapur affair. But this is a printer’s error for ‘ Ahmadnffga?* ’. 
See Text, II. 524, 1. 7 f. f., where the history of Parya Naik is again 
related and the name of the place is correctly given as ‘ Ahmadnuffu?* 

VII. 388, 1. 8. Mtdiammad Murad Khan, who was Wdk'i-nigar 

of all the province of Ahmadabad and was faujddr 
of Thanesar and Kudra. 

Sic also in the B, I. Text (H. 666, 1. 4), but both names are wrong. 
The places meant are Thasra and Godhra. Thasra is now in Kaira 
[Kheda] district, Bombay Presidency, and lies about 36 miles east of 
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few specimens are still in existence. The sabject is discussed at some 
lengtli in my H. S. M N. 53-80 

VIl 391, 1. 8 The Prince \Kam, Bahhsh] sent him [Ahsan Khan] 
to lay siege to Karnitl, and directed his youngest son 
to accompany him as d check (tora) 

Kam Bakhsh had three sons The eldest was Mnhiu-s-Sunnat, who 
was bom about 1110 A H and must have been about ten years old at 
this time, i e 1120 A H The others, Firo 2 mand and Barikulla, were 
younger still and mere children (Irvine, L M , I 66) It is scarcely likely 
that a boy of five or sis should have been deputed to act as a " check ” 
on a masterful commander like Ahsan Khan and it is clear that ‘ tora’ 
must have some other meaning here 

According to Pavet de Courteille's Turki Dictionary, ‘tora’ signi- 
fies, among other thmgs, ‘ the scion of a royal house ’ It is used in this 
sense in the M‘A (91, 1 4ff) The pageant Emperor Niku Siyar, who 
was set up by the Sayyids, is also called a tora See the note on 507, Iff 
infra. There can be little doubt that this is the meaning here also and the 
youngest son of Kam Bakhsh was sent not to act as a cheek but as a 
figure-head, a nommal representative of Earn Bakhsh himself The M U 
states that when ‘Imadu-I-Mulk was sent to collect the ransom money 
from the ‘Antarbed’ [the Ganges-Jumna Duab], he requested Ahmad 
Shah Ahdalx to give him a ‘ Tora of the House of Taimur ’ as an asso- 
ciate J*“' jt •■iy (II 852, 1 4 f f ) Elsewhere, he writes that the 
battle between Sayyid ‘Abdulla Khan and Muhammad Shah was under 
the of Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim (II, 526, 1 7) 

VII. 393, 1. 1 Directions vxi e given that the new rupee should be 
increased half a masha in weight. 

This IS a very interesting reference to one of the numismatic freaks 
of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I The matter has been explained and 
discussed in my paper in the Num Supp XXVIII to the J A S B 
Xin, New Series, (1917), pp 67-69. 

VII 395 , 1 2 After crossing the river {Kerbudda) at Handiya, he 
arrived at Doi’dha 

This is not the Doraha near Sirhind or Sihrind, but Doraha, about 
65 miles north of Handiya or Hindis and 18 miles north-west of Bhopal 
It lies on the route from Hindis to SiroD 3 and is about 64 miles distant 
from the latter. (Chihar Gulshan in I A cxv) It is shown m Constable, 
27 C d, but the name is wrongly printed as ‘ Durai&a’ instead of * Duraiha’ 
or ' Duraha ’. 

Kokarmunda (1 16) is on the north bank of the Tapti on the frontier 
of Rajpipla State, 62 miles north-west of Dhulia It was an outpost on 
the frontiers of Khandesh and Rajpipla (Th and B G XII, (Ehandesh), 
p 452) It IS shown on the Map in Bayley’s Ga 3 arat 
VII. 395 , 1 13 Sahii then went on to a Mahratta named Ambit, hut 
more famous under the name of Pdnd. 
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The real name of this ruffian was Amrit Rao Kadam Bande (or 
Bhaude). ‘ Band ’ is a miswriting of Bande. (Irvine, L. M., II. 162 not^. 
The name of Kantaji Kadum Bande occurs in the Mahratta Histories. 
Blum Sen speaks of a man called ‘Inn Mand’, a former liquor seller 
of Khandcsli, who had taken to a very profitable course of highway rob- 
bery and .sacked Baroda in league with Dhanaji Jadhav and other Mara- 
thas in 1706. {TciriJch-i-Dil'kushd quoted in Sarkar, H. A., V. 251). This 
‘ Inn [i^.l for ^:'l] Maud ’ may be the same as Ambu Band of Kh. Kh. 
VII. 400, 1. 11. He loolted fiercely at that dog, Rustam ‘AliKhdn. 

Sic in the Text (II. 597, 1. 7 f.f.), but this man’s title is given as Rus- 
tam DU Khan, in the Tartkh-i-Iradat Khan. (543, 547 infra). Mr. 
Irvine also calls him Rustam Dil, and cites several other authorities for 
that reading. (L. M,, I. 27, 33). 

VII. 403, 1. 4. One of the most acceptable and beneficial measures of 
the Khan-i-Khanan was the relief he afforded in that 
oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of the Man- 
sabdars. 

Text II, 602, 1. 12; 603, 1. 9. This is a very difficult passage and Dow- 
son himself admits that “ parts of it are involved, and the meaning is 
not always clear”. Mr. Irvine has thought it necessary to give a trans- 
lation of his own in the A. I. M. p. 21, because, as he says, ‘ Dowson could 
make nothing of it.’ 

VII. 404, 1. 2. He wrote a book, A1 Hamiya, upon the spiritual life and 
Sufi mystiewn, tchich in the opinions of contro- 

versialists, passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon 
some points. 

j <_r^L jjc j j vVk ‘r'^^II. 603, 1. 11. * A1 Hamiya ’ 
is devoid of any meaning. According to the M. U. (III. 676, 1. 14), the 
correct title is Iihdmat-i-Munimi, the Inspirations or Reve- 

lations of Munim, or ‘ Beneficent Revelations’. Anand Ram Mukhlis says 
in the Miratu-l-IsfilaJi that the book was really composed, not by Mun'im 
Khan, but by his great friend and confidante, Iradat Khan Wazih, the 
author of the Memoirs (L. M., I. 126 and note), who frequently boasts of 
his intimacy with the great Wazir. (634, 638 infra). The author of the 
M aasiru-l-Umara denies that there is anything heretical or contrary to 
the Religions Law in the work, though he admits the impropriety or im- 
pertinence til) of using the word I (Inspirations) in such a 
connection, especially as the author himself says that he had seen the 
visions he describes only in dreams. (III. 676-6). 

VII. 406, 1. 13. Kam Bakhsh arrived at Burhanpur, where 

he teas detained by the swollen state of the Tapti 

Marching from thence by zoay of Malkdpur and 
Hander, he had got near Haidarabad by the end of 
Shawwal. 

There is great confusion here. A reference to the Text (IL 618-9), 
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VII. 414, 1. 9 from foot. 


shows that it was not Kam Bakhsh, who arnved at Bnrhanpur, or was 
detained there or who marched to Haidarabad by way of Malkapur, bat 
his brother and antagonist, Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. It was the 
latter who was marching south from Dehli vta Burhanpur, Malkapur 
and Nander to encounter Kam Bakhsh at Haidarabad. (L M , I. 68) 

VII. 406, I 18 Bahadur Shah had with him marly 8000 hoi’se 

A cipher has been inadvertently dropped and the correct number 
must be 80,000, as it is m the Text, II. 619, 1 12 See also L. M., I 61 
VII. 407, 111 from foot, European and Greek surgeons uoere appoint- 
ed to attend them 

i (IL 624, 1 6 f f ) The surgeons were not Greeks 

at all, either by race or by nationality They were in reality Musalmans 
trained in the Yunant, t e the Greek or rather Greco-Eomau system of 
Medicine and Surgery Arabian Medicine is, for the most part, founded 
on the works of Hippocrates and Galen and their disciples 

The mistake is again committed at 425 infra. 

VII. 410, t 8 from foot The freebooter Pap Bat 

The name is spelt in the Text (II 630, 1 3 f f ) and also in the 
M U. (I 255, 256, 257) The real name must be Paprd and the convei’sion 
of the last two letters of the name into the adjunct or title ‘ Rai/ is a mis- 
leading emendation ‘Rai’ was not so cheap then as it is now, and 
was a title which was not allowed to be borne by Hindus, except when 
specially conferred by the State See the story told in L. M , I 138 
VII 411, I 12 Pap Rai went to the village of Shahpur tn the pargana 
of Narganda, Sarkdr of Bhiingir 
This ‘ Narganda ’ and probably the ' Tarikanda ’ also of p 412,1 11 
infra must be the ‘i'lledikonda ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 32 A o. Kulpak and 
Bhongir he south of it. Kaulas is thirty miles north of Bidar. 

As Shahpui is said to have been in the pargana of ‘ Naiganda ’ and 
the new fort of ‘ Tarikanda ’ is stated to have been only four kos distant 
from Shahpur, Tarkanda is, most probably, only another form of ‘ Nari- 
ganda’ or ‘ Nadikunda’ In the M U (I ^6, 266i 267), the name is spelt 
* Tarikanda ’ Nedikonda lies about hfteen miles north-east of Kulpak This 
‘ Narganda ’ can have nothing to do with ‘ Nargund ’ in Dharwar 
VII, 414, I 9 from fool All his followers kept shouting Sachii Pad- 
shah and Fathdaras 

This ' Sacha Padshah ’ was the Sikh Guru Banda ‘ Fathdaras ’ signifies 
‘ ilay you behold victory ’ (Irvine, L M , I 110) The Sikh Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, who was put to death by the ordeis of Aurangzeb in 1676 A 0., 
IS said to have been the first to arrogate to himself the title of ‘ Sacha 
Padshah ’ and to have thereby given mortal offence to that Emperor 
(End, I. 79) After Guru Govind was assassinated, a man who greatly 
resembled him, appeared in the Punjab, declaring that he was the Guru 
Goimd miraculously brought back to life This man was Banda Bairagi 
and he styled himself Sacha Padshah, the True King. 
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VII. 416, Z. 9, Sarangpur Jalalabad in the Punjab.. 

‘ Saraiigpui’ ’ must be an error for ‘ Saharanpur The B.I. Text (II. 
655, 1. 11) has the name correctly. This Jalalabad is now in Muzaffar- 
nagar district, U.P., and lies about 30 miles south of Saharanpur or 20 
west of Deoband. Constable, 26 B e. Rahun(418, 1.7), which was seven Jcos 
from Snltanpur. is marked in Constable, 25 B b. Sultanpur, 40 miles 
west of Ludhiana, is the place of that name in Kapurthala State, Ibid, 

25 A b. The distance between these two places is under-estimated. 

VII. 419, Z. 9 from foot, Aftei' leaving Labor, they returned to 

Shadhiira and Karnal. 

‘ Shadhura ' is Sadhaura, about thirty miles north-east of Thanesai', 
which latter is about 22 miles north-west of Karnal. 

VII. 420, footnote. The formula teas "AH is the saint of God and the 

heir of the Prophet of God." 

‘ Saint of God ’ is both amphibological and obscure. The word used is 
<ij which means ‘ intimate friend, favourite, beloved etc,’, according to 
the Dictionaries, But it has been the subject of interminable discussion , 
and disputation among the IVtnsalman theologians, Abu-1-Fazl, after 
giving a summary of the discordant opinions, states the outcome to be ' 
that TFnZi means " one who has attained to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ”. (Jw, Tr. III. 350). ‘ Wasi ’ literally means ‘ Executor ’ [Scil. of 
the Prophet’s testament or will], Shi* as speak of ‘Ali as ‘ Shah-i-Wilayat’ 
and Shah ‘Abbas I, had the words “ Banda-i-Shah-i-Wilayat ‘Abbas”, 
[‘Abbas, the slave of the Lord of the Waliship] engraved on the exceed- 
ingly fine ruby, which he sent as a present to Jahangir. (T. J. 325, 1. 5 ; 
Tr. II. 195). This phrase is inscribed on the coins of ‘Abbas II. also and 
of Shah Sulaimau, his son. (Oliver, The Coins of the Safavi Dynasty in 
J.A.S.B. 1887. (LVI), p. 68). 

When Uljailtu Khan was converted in 709 H. to the Shi‘a faith, he 
ordered the words J® “ ‘Ali is the Wali of God ”, to be stamped on the 
coinage, w’hich earned him the honorific title of Muhammad Khudd- 
handa from the followers of that sect, but the abusive nickname of Khar- 
banda, ‘ Slave of the Ass,’ from their antagonists. {Shajrat, Tr. 290-1). 
Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam I. claimed to be a Sayyid through his mother 
Nawab Bai. Her real father ions said to be a descendant of the Saint 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, named Sayyid Shah Mir, though she had been made 
to pass as a daughter of the Hindu Raja of Kishtwar. (Kh, Kh. II. 594, 
604; Irvine, L. M., I. 136). 

VII, 422, Z. 8. Tulasi Bai came demanding payment of the 

Chauth to the toicn of Bantezr, seven Jcos from 
Burhdnpur. 

Rede, ‘ Raver ’ in Khandesb, now a station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
twelve miles south-west of Burhanpur and twenty-two north-east of 
Bhusawal. Constable, 31 D a. 

yil. 424, Z. 6. The infidels retreated to Lohgarh, tchich is near 
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the hills belonging to the Bar fi Raja 
The exact situation of this fort has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined Mr Irvine says that it was about half way between the towns 
of Nahan and Sadhaura and about twelve miles to the north-east of the 
latter (L. M ,I 116 7). In the I G , however, it is identified with Gurdas- 
pnr (XII 393) The name of the Barfi Baja., i e , the Baja of Nahan or 
Sirmnr was Bhup Prabash The man who deputised for the Guru was a 
tobacco seller called Gulab Khatri (M. U IIL673, 1 4, Irvine, Ib). 

VII 427, 1 9 It is said that the Government officials tooTc nearly 
nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury 
The real story is left untold Only the first sentence of the paragraph 
devoted to the anecdote is translated by Dowson, and all the rest omitted. 
The gist of the matter is that the culprits abstracted nine lacs of rupees 
from the bags in the treasury and craftily substituted copper corns in 
their stead. Ghaziu-d-din Khan, on coming to know of the affair, made no 
fuss about it, but managed matters so adroitly, that the delinquents made 
speedy and silent restitution and surreptitiously replaced the rupees 
which had been purloined (.Text, II. 681, 1 12) The story is related to 
show that the Khan was " a disciplinarian of commandmg dignity and 
power, a silent man, such has as rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan ” 

VII 428, I 23 and footnote On the night of the 8th of the month, 

[Muharram] {1123 E), the Emperor 
died. 

Khwafi Khan puts the death of Shah ‘Alam I into 1123 BL and 
Dowson accepts his statement on the ground that he is consistent m 
his dates But this consistency is only in error and many wrongs do not 
make a right There can be no doubt that the year was 1124, as it is 
given by Iradat Kb an (656 infra) and the Styaru-IMutaakhirin (Tr I. 
22) The numismatic evidence also leaves no doubt on that head See my 
H S 21. N. 279-80 and my Note to Article 324 m Num Supp. XLV. 
to the J. A S. B XXX, 1934, p 92 {Vide also L M , I 185). 

VII 432, I 3 Ee sent Muhammad Karim and Prince Eumdyun 
BaJcht, who loere only nine or ten years old, to Delhi. 

The relative clause applies correctly to Humayun Bakht only and the 
verb should be the singular Muhammad Karim was, as is explicitly 
stated at 438 infra, Parrukhsiyar’s elder brother According to the M. ‘i. 
(181, 1 2 f f ), Muhammad Karim was bora sometime before 7th Ramazan 
1090 A H., on which day the news of his birth reached Aurangzeb, Par- 
rukhsiyar was born on 9th Ramazan 1094 H and he was thirty-eight 
years old when he was put to death in 1131 H (481 infra, note , Bien, Cata- 
logue, I 273) Muhammad Karim must have been therefore about thirty- 
four jears and not nine or ten only, in 1124 H, See also Irvme, L M , I 
143, Humayun Bakht’s birth must be placed in 1117 H , as he is said to 
ha^o been forty years of age at his death in 1157 H. {Ibid, I 145), 
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VII. 432, 1. 5 from foot. The hrothcr of Lai Kiinwar was 

named Suhednr of Agra. 


Lai Kimwar was the dauglitcr of Khasusjyat Khau Kaldicant, 
(Musician), who is said, in the FTadtqain-l-Aqhltm, to have been a descend- 
eut of Sliyau Tiinsen. (L.iM., I. 180 n) . It is hardly correct to speak of 
her as " a vulgar, thoughtless, dancing girl from the streets,** as in the 
C. H. I. IV. 32S. 

VII. 434 , 1 13. He now sent against them his son A*azzu'd-dm Khan 
with 5000 horse. 

Delete ‘ Khan'. It is not in the text (II. 697, 1, 11). Princes of the 
blood royal were not called Khans, but Sultans or Shahzadas. 6,000 also 
is wrong. It shovild be 50,000 as it is in the Text (II. 697, 1. 12). At page 
390, 1. 8 f.f., the title ‘ Khan ’ is similarly affixed to the name of Aurang- 
zob's son Muhammad ‘Azam. The text is free from the error. (II. 570, 
1 . 10 ). 

VII. 439, 1. 20. Thereupon Farruhhsigar, in the beginning of Kah'iu- 
hatctcal 1123 A. H., sfruclc coins. 

The year is wrongly given. Farrukhsiyar heard of Bahadurshih's 
death near Patna on 7th Safar 1124 H. He proclaimed his father ‘Azimu- 
sU-Shan Emperor and had coins struck in his name on the 13th. ‘Azim 
had been drowned four days before on the 9th, but Farrukhsiyar 
heard of the event only on the 29th and announced his own accession 
immediately afterwards. (L. M., I. 193 and note). According to the con- 
temporary Farrulchsiyarnama of Mir Muhammad Absan Ijad, Far- 
rukhsiyar was proclaimed at Patna on the 29lh of Safar 1124 H. He 
crossed the Jumna on 13th .ZM-q*ad and defeated Jabnndar’s army on 
13th ^H-hiija 1124. (Ricu, Catalogue, 1. 273). 

The numismatic evidence also is decisively in favour of 1124 H, 
Coins struck by Shah ‘Alam I in 1124 are extant. All the known mintages 
of ‘Azimu-sh-shnn bear the same date and the issues of Jahandar Shah 
exhibit the identical year. How then could Farrukhsiyar have struck 
coins when his father and grandfather were both alive? See "Whitehead, 
Puniab Museum Catalogue, pp. 286-292; H. S. M, N. 281 and my note in 
Num. Shpp. No. XLV to the .7. A. S. B. XXX, (1934), p. 92. 

VII. 442, 1. 10. Farrukhsiyar encamped in the environs of Dehli on 
the llth Muharram 1124 A. H. {Feh. 9th, 1712). 

The year should be 1126 H. and the Julian correspondence 27th 
January (Old Style) or 6th February 1713 New Style. Vide the preced- 
ing note and L. M., 1. 246, 

VII. 445, 1. 5. Farrukhsiyar entered the city and fort on the 17th 
Muharra7n {15ih Feh. 1712). 

As the Hijra year was 1125 and not 1124, as postulated by Dowson, 
the correct Julian date must be 2ad February, 1713 (0. S.) or 13th 
February (N. S.). So on 1. 17, p. 446 infra also, the official date of the 
accession of Farrukhsiyar should be corrected to 1st Rab'i 1. 1124. 
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VII 447, 1 23 A grain-deaJer named Raton Cliand, 

The word used is (II 739, 1 6), which does not nocetsarily mean 
‘ gram-dealer’ It is frequently used by Musalman writers in India for 
members of the Baniya caste m general Abu-l-Fazl writes that there is in 
India “a carte of Vaisyas called Jiamk, more commonly called J5a«ii/d 
The Persians name them Baqqnl and of these there are 84 divisions” 
(2tn,Tr III 118). Ratan C'laiid was an Agarwal Baniyd and a native 
of the town of Jansath, where his ruined haveli still exists and is in the 
possession of his descendants (L M, 1. 291 note) 

VII. 452, Z. 2 from foot. He [Dfltid Khan] placed Hiraman Bahsa' 

ruja ... rn charge of hts advanced 
force. 

The Baksanyas are so called from Baksar, (Buxar) on the Ganges, 
near the Bhojpur countiy, Mr. Irvine tells us that “the region is one 
which still supplies the finest sepoys in our Hinduatiini regiments Bhoj- 
pur shared with Oudh the supply of men to oar native army in Bengal 
from its earliest to its latest days They had already been accustomed 
to serve as match-lock men and gunners in the army of the Mughals 
In the historians of the 18th century, the garnson-artillery are usually 
designated ‘ Baksariyah ’. (A I M 16S-9) See also Yule, B. 3 s v 
Buserry. 

VII 456» Z 12 from foot [The Stkhsi ravaged the country from Labor 

to Sth'tnd, otherwise called Strhind 
Readers who are interested in the niceties of nomenclature and 
orthographic exactitude in the transliteration of place-names may be re- 
ferred to my article on this subject in Num .Supp. No XXXI to the J 
A S B 1920, pp 335-7 

VII 460, last line Asad Khan Karam main 

in the Text (II 771, last line), but it is generally written y*'* 
Qaramanlu, as in the ML % (27, 1 16) and (M U I 310, last line) J is 
said to mean ‘of’ in Turki. Of Shamlu, Rumlu, Istajlu, Osmanln (or 
Osmanli), A.q-qu5nla, {of the White Sheep), Qaraquinlu {of the Black 
Sheep) 

VII 466, l 9 from foot He [Husain 'Ah Khan] availed himself of 

the services of a Brahman named Sanhragi 
This was Shankr.aji Malhar Nargnndkar (the Sachiv), who is again 
mentioned at 499, 500 infra He is said there to have been one of 
Shahu’s ministers There was another Shankraji, whose father’s name 
was Narayan and whose surname was Gandekar (Grant Duff, H M 188) 
Jamnaji (L 2 fi.) should be Ohixan&ji, the second son of Balaji Yishva- 
nath and the younger brother of the Peshwa Baji Rao I {Ibid, 197, 209) 
VII 472, I 11 Santa, and several other Mdhratta chiefs went with 
him 

This was not Santaji Ghorpade, but Santaji Bhoslay, who is said to 
have been a natural son of Parsoji Bhoslay (Grant Duff, HL M 199 and 
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VII 484, Z 8 from foot T/ie sheet of peai Is, which ims spread upon 

the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal upon the anni- 
vei'sary of her marrmge and on Friday 
nights. 

JJJ (n 837, 1 9 f f.) was not the anniversary of her marriage, 
but that of her death The 'J’s/’ of a great or holy personage is observed 
on the day of the nnion or nuptials of his or her soul with the Supreme 
Spirit or Universal Soul (Herklots, Qanoon, Ed Crooke, 190, 192) 

VII 484, Z 5 from foot There was the ewer of Nur Jahan and the 

cushion of woven gold and rich pearls 
The sentence reads very d^erently^^in the B I text 31 hy s 
j 3'1<» u' j (11.837, 1 8 f f ) 

“And a pair of ‘Chicks’ (scieen blinds) made according to the design 
of Nur Jahan, the spangles of which were woven in with gold and pearls 
of great price, was (also) found ” There is nothing coriesponding to ‘ ewer ’ 
m the Text, and has been wrongly read as ^ (cushion). Cfc is the 
Turki ^ which is described in the as a ‘screen blind made of 
finely split bamboos * (Tr I 226) Fryer speaks of them as “ Cheeks or 
latises.” (New Account, Bd 1698, p 92 See also Ib 82) Sir Thomas Eoe 
describes them as ‘ grates of reede (Journal, Bd Foster, II 321) The 
Princess Qulbadan mentions ‘ multicoloured chicks ’ in her 

account of Humayun’s reception and entertainment in Persia (Text, 69, 
last line , Tr 170) 

VII. 48B, I 2 The faujdart of Surat should he held by [Rdja] Jax 
Singh and the Subadaris of Ahmadabad and Ajmer . 

should continue under Baja Ajit Smgh 
Here we have another example of the confusion between ‘ Surat’ and 

‘ Sorath ’ The B I. Text reads the name correctly as (H 838, 1 10) 
VII 485, I 17 Pi tnce Muhammad Roshan Akhtar, son of the late 
Jahan Shah, and grandson of Aurangzeb 
Delete the conjunction Raushan Akhtar was not the grandson, but 
the great-grandson of Aurangzeb His father Jahan Shah was the son 
of Bahadurshah, who was the son of Aurangzeb The text has it correctly, 
as It styles Jahanshah the ‘ nabira ’ of Aurangzeb (II 840,1 2). 

VII. 490, I 9 An envoy came from Usman Khan, a soldier (hazan) of 
the fort of Asir, proposing to surrender the fortress. 

A common soldier could hardly have made any such offer ‘Hazan ’ 
literally means ‘ thousander,’ i e commander or leader of one thousand 
[men] The word is loosely used for “ a military officer of the rank of our 
Captain or Colonel, and specifically for an officer of garrison-artillery or 
artillery in general ” (Irvme, A IJ4 157) 

VII 491, I 13 from foot The ai mtes approached the village of Jhunt, 

about thirty kos from Lahor 

This IS ‘Jahni’, which Budauni speaks of as near anothei place 
called ‘ Shergarh (B D V 407-8) As the Maasiru-l-Umara states 'that 
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Ibip ‘ .Tln'ini ’ wns oi??lilccn 7ms from Ksisur (T, GOf. 1. 7), which is 42 miles 
south of Lihor, it inny be Chimiin (Constable. 24 E b), which lies about 
sixty miles south of Lvbor aiul about thirty west of Ivasur, Shergarh is in 
the same district (Montgomery), about 20 miles south of ChuniSn. 

VH. 496, 1. 4. On arrhituf iriUiin hen or three Jeos of Raianpnr, and 
sixiefn or semnti'en from Burhhnpnr. he encamped. 

A glance at the map will show that this cannot be the well-known 
Kntnnpurin Bilispnr. In the B.T. text, it is said to be in the t'alnqa of 
the i?aja of ^takI•a^. (IT. S7n. 1. 4 f. f.). Makrai is a small State in the 
Haniiya subdivision of Jlo'-bangibld district and the town of that name 
is about thirty miles south of Ilindiyannd about seventy’ miles north-east 
of Bnrhinpur. If is shown in Const.able, 27 1) I). See also the Central 
Provinces Oarcllccr, 2oG; 1 j. M., II. 21 and 27 note. 

Vn. 496, /. 17. 'Alnm 'Alt Khan had arrivcct at the tanTi of Hartal a, 
seventeen l:ns from Ihtrhanpnr. 

This is a lake lying four miles south-west of Edl.ibid [or Adilibid] 
in the Bhuslwal sul)di vision of IClnndcsh district. It is a place of 
pilgrimage and the spot whore Rijv Dasharath is said to have e.xpiated 
his sin. Vide the passage quoted from the , ’tin. Tr. II. 223, in my Note 
on VII. .307 ante. ' Ilart'ila’ means the 'Tala (lake) of Hara, i. e. Maha- 
drva.’ (B.Ct. XII. M2. 449). 

VIl. SOI. /. 3 from fool. A ramet e.epress arrived, despatched hij 

Oliairat Khhn {sic\ announcing 

the slaughter of Ifusain ‘AH Khan, Ohairat 
Khan and Nuru-llah Khan. 

There is .something obviously amiss here. A man who is staled to 
have been one of the persons .shaughtered could not have despatched 
any messenger. According to the Text, the despatch was .sent by Ghairat 
Khan and the person killed was 'Izzat Khan. (IT. 901-2). ‘Izzat Khiu was 
the nephew of Husain ‘Ali Khan (592 infra) and his death fi-om a musket 
shot is mentioned by Dow.son (505 infra). Mr. Irvine says the man killed 
was Ghairat Khan. (L. iti. II. 62 Note and 63; A.I.M. 104). The despatch 
must then have been sent by 'Izzat Khan. 

VII. 502. last line. The royal army was encamped at Tora, thirty- 

five 7:os from Fothpur, 

There are at least two places named Toda— Toda Bhim and Toda 
Tonk. This ‘ Torn’ must be Toda Bliirn, which is about sixty miles south 
or (about 35 7:os) west of Fatbpur Sikri. It is now in Jaipur State and 
lies about 50 miles east of Jaipur town. Constable, 27 C c. Toda Tonk is at 
a much greater distance from Patbpur. Constable, 27 B b. It lies about 
G5 miles .south-west of Jaipur. I^at. 26°-55' N., Long. 76°-49' E. (Th). 

VII. 503, 1. 3 from foot.. Someofilie artillery men began to 

fire mus7iets and liamchangis. 

The last word has puzzled even that most erudite and painstaking 
scholar, William Irvine. It is written, he observes, in various ways. 
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liamjaki, Eamjanlct, Bamjangi and liamchangt. He thjnlcs that it must 
have been some sort of field-piece or cannon, and admits his inability to 
indicate the derivation. (A M 1. 137). 

I venture to suggest that it is the Hindi ‘Ramjani,’ ‘ Pleasure-girl/ 
dancing-girl, fille de jote, or Bailadm a, as the Portuguese in India used 
to call the Indian ‘Nauteh-girl’. The name seems to have been given 
to a email cannon by way of humorous allusion to the dances or capers 
cut by the gun, t e. to its recoil when fired off. The designations of 
several pieces of artillery, even in English, are founded on similarly 
fanciful or jocose analogies, c. g musket (from L Mosca, a fly), falconet, 
culverin (L Coluber, a snake), Saker (a hawk), Brown Bess, Basilisk, 
Pistol So also here in India, a culvenn was called Zamburak, (little 
wasp) and another sort of light cannon was knoiTO as DTiamdka, from 
the sound made by the fall of a heavy body on the ground (Irvine, 
A. I. M 137), There was also a pistol winch was styled a tSkerba<dia 
(‘ Lion’s whelp ’), g. v my note on E. H VIII 399 Footnote, and a cannon 
very similar to, if not identical with the Zamburak, was known as 
Shahtn, falcon (lb. 136) In the same way, the gargantuan balista, which 
18 stated to have been brought from Khurasan by Mubammad-i-Qasim 
and to have lequiied five hundred men to work it, is called by Biladuii 
‘ The Little Bride ’ (E D , I 120) and Amir Ehusrav uses the same 
word for the mangonels Manjamk ’] which were used by ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji to scatter gold and silver coins among the populace ‘ 5 ^*- 

ij C Ashtqa, p 66, verse S) 

VII 507 , 1 8 from foot It was very inexpedient to march against the 

enemy without toras 

The sign of the plural number is unauthorized Cx*^ ch*" os-^’ 

1 (IJ 9x2, 1 7) The meaning suggested in the footnote, — 

' mantelets or movable breast-works ’—is not at all appropriate The word is 
used here by Khwafi Khan, exactly in the same sense in which it is employ 
ed by him in another passage It means ‘ a Prince of the blood royal,’ who 
was to be used as a Pretender or rival to the Emperor See my Note on 
VII. 391, 1 8 ante Mr Irvine tells ua that Muhammad Qasim Auranga- 
badi applies the word in the same way to the claimant Niku Siyar in 
his AUwdl i-Khawdgln, Ms 125 b (A I. M 146) 

VII 518, Z 13 Kokt Padshah, a woman of great charms and intelli- 
gence colluded with Khwaja Ehtdmafgar Khan 

The name of this Koki [foster-sister] of the Emperor was Eahimu- 
n-nisa and she was the daughter of Jan Muhammad, a geomancer Mr. 
Irvine says that there is no evidence to show that she had ever been 
suckled by the same nurse as Mubammad Shah and he thinks that the tale 
was invented only for facilitating her free access to the palace. Some 
writers suggest that she was his concubine, but the probabilities are, 
in his opinion, against the supposition (L M , II 263-6) 

VII 525, I 17. Pavgaua of Sahur, near Sironj in Malwa. 
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Becte, ‘ Sehore’, now in Bhopal State, 22 miles south-west of Bhopal 
town, on the right bank of the Saven, a tributary of the Parbati. Consta- 
ble, 27 G a. 

yil. 526, Z. 8 from foot. A 'battle was fought neat' the town of ShaTtar- 

Khera in Birar. 

This place is in Buldana district, Berar, and lies about eighty miles 
from Aurangabad. (Berar Gazetteer, 168). It is now called Fath Kielda, in 
commemoration of this decisive victory and is marked under that name 
in Constable, 31 D a*. Shakarkhera was a place of some note even in the 
days of Akbar and is registered as a Mahal in Sar'kat' Mehkar, Siiba Birar. 
dm, Tr. II. 237). 

VII. 528, Z. 18. Behceen Rustam ‘Ali Khan and Piluji, a Mahrdtta 

chieftain, there had been a continual 

state of war. 

The person meant is Pilaji Rao Gaikwad, who was the son of. Jhin- 
goji Rao Patil. Jhingoji Rao was the brother of Damaji Eao Gaikwad. 
Damaji and Khanderao Dabhade both died in 1720 A.C, within a few 
days of each other. The Gaikwad family is said to have come originally 
from the village of Dhavdi, near Poona in the Khed taluJca. 

For ‘ Safdar Khan Bani ’ (1. 6) read ‘ Safdar Khan Babi \ He was the 
ancestor of the ruling Nawabs of Junagadh, Radhanpur and Balasinor 
(or Wadasinor). 

VII. 528, Z. 9 from foot. He [Hamid Khan\ teas joined by a Mahraiia 

chief named Khantha. 

This was Kantaji Kadam Banday. (Grant Duff, H. M. 216). The 
surname is also written Bkande. 

VII. 528, Z. 8 from foot. On reaching the banks of the Mahi, a great 

battle was fought. 

The site of the battle is not mentioned by Khwafi Khan. It was 
at the village of Aras or Adas in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. 
(Eas Mala, Reprint, 1920, H. 5 ; B. G. I. i. 305). 

VII. 529, Z. 7 from foot. Bir-nagar was a flourishing town full of 

merchants of the famous Nagar class. 

Becte, ‘Vadnagar,’ [Vriddhanagar], now in the territories of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of it as “ a large and ancient 
city containing 3000 [?] pagodas, near each of which is a tank, and 
chiefly inhabited by Brahmans ”. (Ain, Tr. II. 232). 

VII. 530, Z. 2. Muhammad Shah appointed Baja Dungar 

Singh [as Siibadar of Ahmadabad]. 

‘ Dungar ’ is an error for Dhankal or Dhokal (Sinha). He was one 
of the sons of Maharaja Ajit Sinha of Jodhpur. His real name was 
Abhaya Sinha. ‘ Dhankal ’ or ‘Dhokal’ was only a nickname given to him 
by the Lfughals, q. v. my note on Vol. VHI. 44 post. 

yil. 531, Z. 16. Haidar Kuli Khan teas sleeping ......... in his 

Khas-kbana, when it caught fire. 
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“Blha3”isthe name of a grass, Andropogon Muricatus, which is 
“nsed to make screens, which are kept constantly wet in the window 
openings, the evaporation of which greatly cools the house” Abu-l-Fazl, 
in his wonted adulatory manner, ascribes to Akbar the mvention of these 
EJiashTianas He describes them as “ trellised chambers of a root called 
Khas, upon which, if water be sprmkled, winter arises among the summer 
heats ” (2m, Tr HI 9) But the assertion is without warrant, as they 
appear to have been used long before Akbar, 

VII 534, I 2 Tarikh-i-h ddat Khan 

Iradat Khan was a poet also and his nom de plume was ‘ Wazih’, which 
signifies ‘ evident, lucid, clear, manifest ’ Dowson says that he was ap- 
pointed Paujdar of Jagna by Anrangzebin the XXXlIIrd year, but the 
real name of the place is ChaTcan, alias Islamabad, about 20 miles north 
of Poona (M ‘A. 330, last line, MU, I 205) He was afterwards Panjdar 
of Aurangabad, and Qil'adar of Q-ulbarga (M ‘A 383, 1 1 and 472, 1 12) 
"We learn from Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh (Ashob) that his work was 
unfavourably received on account of the overweening conceit displayed 
by the author, who has been sharply satirised by the contemporary Ni‘a- 
matkhan ‘Ali” (Rieu, HI 938) There are several passages even in these 
extracts, which fully bear out this indictment and they must have furnished 
rich material for the mordacious wit and irony of the Ha]i Speaking of 
his relations with Prince Bidar Bakht, for instance, Iradat Khan blows 
his own trumpet thus " In a short time, such a friendship grew up 
between us that a greater between a prince and a subject cannot be con- 
ceived He would not be an instant without me, he would not eat of 
anything but he sent me part of it” etc. (537, 1 1) Similarly ridiculous 
boasts may be found on 538, 1 8 f f , 649, 1 18, etc. 

On line 12, the name of his grandfather should be read as ‘Azam 
(*Wl Khan, not ‘Azim Khan 

VII 544, I 4 from foot *Azam Shah . eo^claimed, "Do mm think 

that I ueill use cannon against a hreeder of 
cattle / ” 

This contemptuous epithet is evidently intended for his antagonist, 
Bahadurshah, but the raison d’etre must be matter of conjecture 
ManUcci states that ‘Azam Shah’s "favourite nickname for his elder 
brother was the ‘ Bamya,’ that is, one who is the very incarnation of 
timidity” (Storia, II 396 and note) He informs us that Aurangzeb 
always spoke of Bahadur as a poltroon, who would never rebel against him 
and illustrates it further by a story of Mu’azzam havmg been terribly 
fnghtencd in boyhood on seeing a rat pass before him [Ibid, II 395) 

VII. 553, I 10 Fhs [Earn Bakhsh’ s] flatterei s having told him that his 
eldest son looujd also at some time become Emperoi , he 
became jealous of the innocent child 
Like many another prophecy recorded in histones, this prediction 
wa* partially fulfilled, though not exactly in the manner indicated by the 
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seer. The eldest sou referred to, MuTim-s-sunnat, really died by poison in 
1160 H., but 7iis son, Mubiu-l-millat, did become Emperor for a few days 
as Shah Jahan III, in 1173 H. 1769 A. C. (E. D. Vni 243, 278). 

Vn. 556, 7. 17- Khan\ resigned^ bis soul tn fbe angel of death 

{1124 A. E. 1712 A. D.), 

The year is wrongly given. Mun'im Khan died about thebeginingof 
. 1123 A.H., February 1711. (L,M., 1.124 ;42o ante and M.U., TO. 672-674). 
Bahadur Shah died in 1124 H. 

VII. 561, 7, 17 from foot. Intelligence was received that the Suiyids 

. — bad gained the ford, of Gao-gluit. 

This ford lay about fourteen miles above Agra. {Ohihar Gulshan in 
L A, scvii). Kiwafi Khan says that the Saiyids crossed near the Sarai- 
i-Euzbihani, about four bos from Agra on the Dehli side. (Text, 720, 1. 7), 
VII. 565, 7. 2. Tdrikb-i-Babddur SbSki. 

Dr. Eien denies that this is an independent work. He states that it 
is only a portion of the concluding Part of the first Mall' a (Section) of 
the third Maqala (Book) of Khnshbal Chand’s Tdrikh-i'Mubommad 
,?7ici:hf, entitled Nadiru-s-zdrndni, Vihieh is noticed at E. D. VIIL 701. 
(Persian Catalogue, HI, 894). He states that Sir Henry Elliot must have 
seen only imperfect copies of Khushhal Chand’.e work and that bis notice 
relate only to the earlier and useless part. 
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VOL. Vlll. MUHAMMAD SHAH TO SHAH ‘ALAM II. 

VIII. 5, I 5- [The Khulasatu-t-tawarikti] was composed hy MunsTii 
Sid)hm Bflt Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiyala. 

Subhan Rai [c5U o'*:-’] is an incongruous combination and an almost 
impossible name for a Hindu. Dr Rieu has shown that the correct form 
IS Snjdn Bat, and that the C has been wrongly read as ^ on account of 
the perplexing resemblance of the two letters m Persian writing The 
author wa^ a native of Batata, not of Patiala, though Raverty (Mihran, 
319 note and 392) and even Dr. Rieu (Catalogue, I 230) had repeated 
the error committed heie by Elliot Batala is a town in Gurdaspur and 
Sujan Rai gives a lengthy and loving description of its gardens, tombs and 
tanks in the Introduction to this History (Sarkar, I A 83-88) Patiala 
IS not 80 much as mentioned anywhere in it Batala is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway, nineteen miles north-east of Amntsar 
VIII 8, Z 1 Tdrikh-i'Ftrlizshaki by ^Izzu-d-din KhaUdkhant 

The T A (117, 1 6), P (I 141, 11 1-3) andB (I 249, Tr 332), all state 
that this ‘Izzu-d-dm Khalid Khani translated from the Sanskrit into 
Persian, a quasi-scientific treatise on the import of the risings and set- 
tings of the planets and auguries and omens, to which ho gave the name 
of Dalait-i-Firuzshdhi But it was not a History of the reign of the 
Saltan. Snjan Rai is evidently speaking without book and we may be 
anre that he had never seen, much less read, any such History He has 
lifted the names and titles of many of the other chronicles which he cites, 
from the T A. or P He does not appear to have ever seen them and 
he has certainly made no use of them in his compilation 
VIII 8, I 3 History of Akbar by 'Atd Beg Kazvini 

‘Atabeg Qazvini never wrote a regular “ Tartkh-i'Ahbari ” Sujan 
Rai must mean the historical introduction to the Nafdtsiirl-Maastr, 
which 18 really a 'Tazkira' or Biographical and Cntical Account of 
Persian Poets and not a History The Nafais is cited by Mu'atamad Khan 
along with the Akbarndma of Abu-l-Pazl among his authorities for the 
Second volume of the Iqbdlndma There are copies of it in the British 
Mnseum (Eien, III 1022) and the Bankipur Library (Catalogue, VIL 
61) Another copy which was in the Moti Mahal Library, Lucknow, is 
noticed at length in Sprenger’s Catalogue (46-65). The real name of the 
author was ‘Aldu-d-daula (not ‘Ata Beg ’, as in the Khutdsat), and he 
was the brother of Mir ‘ Abdul-l-Latif Qazvini (AkbaPs tutor) and the 
son of Mir Yahya, the Compiler of the Labbu-t-TawdrikJi (q v B D.IV. 
293) The Introduction contains an account of the reigns of Babur, 
Humayhn and Akbar which goes down to 976 A H (1667 AC) and is 
interesting, if not valuable, as it is the earliest of all the extant Lives 
of Akbar. See Mr Beveridge’s art in J ASB (1906), p 236 sq Budauni 
also mentions ‘Alan-d-danla Qazvini as the author of a Tazkira or 
‘Lives of the Poets’ and cites the chronogram composed by him for the 
»ack of Clutor, (n 105, Tr. II 103 and Note), 
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VUI. 11, 1. 6. Sultan Ghiydsu-d-dtn Balhan buHt another fortress, 
which he called Shahr-zaghan. 

Abu-1-Fazl states that Balban erected a fortress in Dehli, without 
mentioning its name. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan copies the statement 
(A.sar, Pt. iv. 4), and adds that it was called Shahr-i-Zaglian. [Sir] J. 
Sarkar thinks (I. A. 2 note) that ‘ Shahr-Zaghaii * signifies ‘ City-kite,’ but 
this has no meaning in such a context. There was at Herat a garden 
called Bdgh-i-Zdghdn, which had been laid out by Mirza Shahrukh, the 
son of Taimur. (T. R. Tr. S3). Zaghan means ‘ kite,’ Zdghcin ‘ crows.’ Amir 
Khusrav (‘Ashiqa, 47) and Badr-i-Chaeh (E. D. HI. 546 note) speak of the 
Hindus as “ cawing crows and Hasan Nizami derides them as 

‘ crow-like Hindus’ and “ crow-faced Hindus.’ or may 

therefore mean “ City of Kites” (not “ City-kite”) or ‘ City of Grows,’ i. e. 
the ‘ City of the crow-like Hindus.’ 

But another and better explanation seems to me to be that it 
is a parody of the old Hindu name of Dehli, which was Jognipur “ City 
of the Jognis [Yoginis].” It is said in the PritJwi Raj Rasa, that Shihabu- 
d-din Ghori invaded Hindustan and proceeded with a howl towards 

(Canto XLIV. 14. See J.A.S.B. LV. 1886, p. 10). The assonance 
between ‘ Zaghan ’ and ‘ Jogni ’ is close enough to suggest the word-play. 
Dehli is often called ‘ Jognipur ’ in the extracts cited from the Ran'put 
chronicles in Tod’s Annals. It is called' Yoginipura ’ in the second verse 
of an inscription dated Y. S. 1272 (1216 A. C.) which is edited in Ind. 
Ant. XLI (1912), pp. 85-86, and also in the Hammira Mahakdvya, IV. 101 
{Ibid). An old temple dedicated to Yogamaya also exists in the city. 
This Shahr-i-Zaghan was most probably identical with Barani’s ‘ Ghiyas- 
pur,’ another name by which the new quarter founded by G-hiyasu-d-din 
Balban was known, q. v. E. D. III. 148 and my note. The Kiislik-i-Val 
palace built by Balban was situated in Ghiyaspur. 

Vni. 14, 1. 10 from foot. He is the same Muhammad Heidi, who wrote 

the Introduction and Conclusion of the 
Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir. 

The identity of Muhammad Hadi, the Continuator of the Tuz,uli-i- 
Jahanglri {q. n. E. D. VI. 392) and Muhammad Hadi, Kamwar EJian, who 
wrote the Haft Gulshan-i- Muhammad Shdhi and the TasMra-i-Chaghtai 
is extremely doubtful. Dr. Rieu who had followed Elliot in assuming it in 
the First volume of his monumental Catalogue [p. 208], retracts the 
opinion in the Third. He states that Kamwar Khan was really a Hindu 
convert to Islam, whose original name was Chandidas and that Muham- 
mad Hadi obtained the title of Kamwar Khan, according to his own 
statement, in the 2nd year of the reign of Bahadur Shah. (Catalogue, 
p. 1084). See also the Bankipur Catalogue, VII. 15. 

VIII. 16, 1. 8 from foot. Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq put the 

Amirs of Sind, BaMan and Gujarat to 
death. 
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IS a blunder of tiansenption foi ‘ Centurions 

or Commanders of One Hundred,’ whoweie ‘ New Musalmans,’ t e Con- 
verted Mongols. (E D. Ill 262) Firisbta, from whom Muliamraad Hadi 
copied this passage, has the right reading ,61 I (I 274, 1 9) They 
were, m fact, the commanders of “the Mughal mercenaries ” of ivhom the 
writer speaks only five lines higher up 

VIII. 16, I, 6 from foot The Sulim conferred on him [Hasan Gdngu] 

BhaJckai , which was one of the dependencies 
of BhaTchrt, in jagir 

These place-names also aie wrong P , fiom whom the passage is 
boimowed, states that Hasan was given “the title of Zafar Khan and the 
‘Iqtaa (fiefs) of Raibagh, MJraj, Hukeri, Kalliar and Qulbarga ” (I. 275, 
1 9) ‘ Bhakri ’ looks like a misleading of ‘ Hukcri ’ and ‘ Bhakkar ’ of 
‘ Kalhar ’ Hukeri is in Belgaum and Kalhar is ‘ Kolhar ’ m Bijapur. 
Vni. 19, 1, 9 Bahadur Shah died on lOth Muharram, 1024 

A //. 9lh February 1015) 

Both dates are manifestly wrong The correct Hijri year was 1124, 
not 1024, and the Julian correspondence was 28th February 1712 See 
E D. VII 556, Irvine, L M , I 135, and my H S M N 279) 

VIII. 23, I 9 from foot The mosque of Rasadu-d-daula which ts 

Situated near the Court of the Superintendent 
of the Police 

“ Easadu-d-daula ” would be nonsensical as a title Read “ Raushanu- 
d-daula ” The founder was Bakhshi under Muhammad Shah and his 
‘ Golden Masjid ’is neai the Kotwali (Faushawe, DPP 60 , Jsar, Pt III, 
18, PI 5) He IS mentioned again at p 48 and this mosque is called by its 
right name on p 64 infra Elphinstone says that “ Nadir sat all the time 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of i^tt^Tiw-d-dauIa in ,the great 
Bazar,” (H.I 718 note), but he also has fallen mto error “ The Court of the 
Superintendent of the Police ” is the Kotwali of Panshawe 
VIII 26, Z, 7 Muhammad 'Ah, son of Muhammad SadtJc-al-Hasani 
al-Naishapuri al Hanafi 

Dr Rieu reads the second msha as ' Nayafi ’ (Catalogue, III 893) and 
it may be correct, as the author was a Shi'a and a Sayyid, connected with 
Najaf, near Kerbela But he may have called himself Hanafi, when he 
subsequently dedicated it to a Sunni 
VIII 29, Z 10 Sultans of Jiiiza 

This toponym is a perversion of KZmwiza, in Khuzistan 

(Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaii e Oeogt aphique de la Perse, 216) The 
name is also wiitten ‘jn*- ^uwiza It is the old Susiana and Sbustai is 
still one of its towns (Hontsma, E I II , 986) It is the land of the ‘ Huz,’ 
or * Khuz ’ and Ahwaz, the'namc of the chief city, is the plural of ‘Huz,’ 
while Himiza is its diminutive It is described by Jlustaofi in the 8th 
century of the Hepra as one of the most flourishing cities of Khuzistnn 
and lies to the west of Ahwaz The name ‘ Khfizistan’ is now obsolete and 
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‘ Arabistan’ has taken Hs place. (Lestrauge, L. E. 0. 232, 241 ; Houtsraa, 
E. I., 11. 224). Ahwaz is in Lat. 31° N., Long. 49° E. 

VIII. 30, Z. 9 from foot. Tarahai, wife of Sartibha, son of iSiva. 

A slip of the author’s. She was really the wife of Earn Eaja, Sham- 
bhuji’s younger brother. 

VIII. 44, 1. 6. Eaja Ajit Singh tooJc refuge in the fort of Garh- 

patti. 

The specific name of the citadel of Ajmer is GaTh-Bitli or ‘ Garh- 
Bithli ’. The latter form is said to be derived from Bithhal, Vithhal or 
Visaldeva Chauhan, who reigned circa 1153 A.C. and is said to have built 
it. (Tod, A.A.E. Ed. Crooke, II. 900; Hunter, I.G., I. 119; Khulasat, LA. 
57 ; Ghihar Gulshan, Ih. 13S). But there is a range of hills called ‘ Bithli ’ 
very near Ajmer town and the name may be derived from it. ‘ Patti ’ 
must be a miswriting of ‘ Bitli.’ 

VIII. 42, Z. 12. [Afit Sinhcfs son] Dhankal Singh obtained the 

investiture of the chiefship [of Jodhpur]. 

The reader will search in vain for any such name in the dynastic list 
of the Batbor Eajas of Jodhpur. ‘Dhonkal Singh’ was the nickname of 
Abhaya Sinha. "When the Mughals invaded Marwar in V. S. 1788 (1732 
A. C.), Abhaya Sinha was sent by his father Ajit to- oppose them. The 
Mughal commander declined to give battle and Abhaya then ravaged the 
imperial territories so ruthlessly, that he earned from his adversaries the 
surname of ‘ Dhonkal ’ or ‘ exterminator.’ “ He sacked,” writes the Bardic 

chronicler, “ Narnol and gave the villages to the flames, spreading 

consternation and conflagration even to Allahwardi’s Sarai. Dehli and 
Agra trembled with affright and the Asurs [Mughals] fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhay, whom they styled Dhonkal, the Extermi- 
nator”. (Tod, A. A. K. n. 1027. ia39-41). 

VIII. 45, Z. 14. The hills at Kasipiir and Rudarpur. 

Kashipur is now in the Tarai district of the U. P., on the route from 
Moradabad to Almora, thirty-one miles north of the former, Constable, 
25 C c. Eudarpur also is in the Tarai on the rente from Bareilly to 
Almora and 53 miles north of the former. Constable, 23 A a. 

VIII. 45. foot Mir Jumla Jar Khan teas appointed 

to decide it [die dispute]. 

Mir Jumla is styled 'Tarkhan ’ at 49 infra and this must be correct, 
as he is said to have received the addition of ‘Tarkhan ’ to his former 
titles on the 7th or Zi-l-Hijja. 1130 H. (Irvine, L.M., L 356. See aho 
Ibid. 263). According to the M. U., one of his titles was Mafahar Khan 
(ILL 711). but I cannot find it anywhere in the list given by Mr. Irvine 
in LM. I- 26S. Tar Khan may be a decapitated form of 

VIII. 46> 1- ^^^‘^ffar Khan pitched his fenf-s near Pathor- 

ganj. 


Patharganj lies about S miles south-east of DeLIi, near rhe left bank 
of the Jumna. The battle in which General Lake defealgd the Ilahrlthas 
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commanded by Bourqum in 1803 A. C was fought near this place (Th ) 
MuzafEar Khan was marching from Dehh to Oude, as he had been 
appointed ^uba of the province 

VIU. 46, I 20 The fort of Jitgarh, where he [Baja Chhatarsal] re- 
sided, was taTcen 

Jitgarh is also called ‘ Jaitpur ’ and is now in Panna State, Bundel- 
khand It lies twenty miles west of Mahoba and about six miles south 
of Knlpahar, which IS in Hamirpur district. (L M,II 232, J A S B 
(1878), pp. 294-6, IG XIX 242, 402) It is shown as Jaitpur m 
Constable, 28 A c 

‘ Chachandi near Shahabad Kanau] ’ (1 24) is the ‘ Cliychendee ’ of 
Seely’s Roadbook of India, where it is placed fourteen miles north of 
Cawnpore, on the route from Cawnpore to Etawa (p 28) Qanauj is about 
52 miles from Cavrapore 
VIII 47, I 9 Antrat Singh 

“ Amrat Singh ” at 63 and 66 infra, but the coirect form is Ani- 
ruddha Sinha Elliot (Races, I 30) says of his father, Gopal Smha, that 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, S‘adat Klhan, the Nawab of Oude, had such a regard foi 
him that he used to call him ‘ Son ’ Mr Irvine calls him ‘ Annradh’ (L M , 
II. 286), but It must be a slip or some sort of error for “ Aniruddh” 

VIII 48, I 22 Kdira Khan 

Rede, Qaim Khan as at 116, 213 infra ' Sher Afghan Khan ’ (1 3 f f 1 
IS an error for ‘ Sher Afgan Khan ’ which is repeated on p 46, 1 8 Simi- 
larly, *Udu Afghan Khan ’ (p 61, 1 23) is a misreading of ‘TJdu Afgan 
Khan ’ (Enemy-routing Khan i-ic). 

VIII SO, I 13 TJddi u the Zamindar of Km'a J ahanabhd, who had hlled 
Jan Nisdr Khan 

But on pp. 62 and 341 tnfi a, Jan Ni&ar is said to have been killed by 
Bhagwant, the son of this Udaru [Udararo], and that is correct Udaram 
was the Khichar Zamindar of Enchhi (otherwise called Ghazipur), a par- 
gana in Kora Jab^abad Elliot himself states elsewhere that it wasBbag- 
want and not Udaru, who was responsible for the death of J^ Nisar. 
(Races, II 107-8 See also Irvine, AIM, 267) The name is given as ‘ Araru 
Singh ’ m the CHI, IV 356, but this must he a slip or misprint 
VIII 52, I 3 The Mahratta chiefs advanced from [Aywier] 

to the foi t of Bupnapar 

Eupnagar lies 26 miles north-east by north from Aimer and 61 miles 
west by south from Jaipur It is now in the State of Kishengadb 
(I G XV. 812-3) Constable, 27 B b There is another place of the 
same name in Godwar, Constable, 27 A c, with which this should not be 
confounded 

VIII 52, I 9 Yadgar Khan Boo, Saiyid Kirpdran and Najabat 
'Ah Khan 

The names have been dislocated by the oopyist or the printer Read 
‘ Yadgar Khan, Rao Kirparam and Saiyid Nijabat ‘Ali Kh&n.’ 
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VIII. 53, 7. 19. [21ie enemy] sent the other half through the towns of 
Goliad and Barhad to the town of Ater. 

Gohad lies 2S miles norlh-east of Gwalior, and Bariiad is at 31 
miles’ distance from it in the same direction. Ater is situated among 
quicksands and .iungly ravines on the right bank of the Chambal, 46 miles 
north-east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°-44'N., Long. 78°-43' B. Constable, 27 D d. 
Bhadaura or Bhadawar is in the pargona of IJatkant or Bah Panahat and 
is in the neighbourhood of Ater. (Elliot, Eaces, I. 25), 

Pirozabad is the old name of Chandwar, about 24 miles east of Agra. 
‘Itimadpuv lies about 14 miles from Agra on the road from Agra to 
Allahabad and Benares. (I. A. cxi). It was founded by and named after 
the eunuch, Phul iilalik, entitled ‘Itimad Khan, who was murdered in 
98G A. H. by a man named Jilaqsud ‘Ali. (ill. U. L 90). 

VIII. 55, 7. 3. ‘Ttimhdu-d-daida loho teas encamped near 

Kaman Pnhhri, also returned to Delhi. 

Kamau Pahari, now in Bharatpar State, lies 39 miles north-west of 
Mathura. Kamah and Pahari, were two of the seven malicils or parganas 
in Sarhar Sahar, ‘^itba Agra. {Ain, Tr. II. 195). Constable, 27 C b. Nim- 
rana (1. 8) lies 76 miles south-west of Dehli. It was in Akbar’s days, one 
of the mahcils of Sorkar Rewari. (Ain, Tr. IL 293). Mitrol (1. 2 f.l), is, 
correctly, ‘Mitnnal’, which lies 10 miles north-west of Hodal, (not Aodal 
as in Dowson), and 11 miles south of Palwal. Hodal is shown in Constable, 
27 C b. It is about sixty mjles south of Dehli and sisty-six miles north 
of Agra on the route from Agra to Dehli. (I. A. xcvii). 

Vni. 58, 7. 4. 2'he invaders [Mahraihas] went tozcards Ahiricara, the 

country of the tribe of Ahirs and besieged the 

fort of Koricai. 

Ihere is a place called Ahraura in Mirzapur district, 12 miles south- 
east of Chunar, (Constable, 28 0 c), but there is another place of the 
same name south of Jhansi and the later seems to be the town intended. 
Korwai (1, 6) in Sagar district, lies on the right or east bank of the 
Betwa, about 60 miles south-west of Tehri in Orcha. Lat. 24°-6' N., Long. 
7S°-6' E. Constable, 27 C c. ‘Izzat Khan, son of Diler Khan, (1. 7), was 
an ancestor of the ruling Kawab of Kurwai. 

VIH. 64, 7. 3. Nadir Shah ... . ...... chose the Garden of 

Hay at Bakhsh for his own accommodation. 

Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh signifies Life-giving Garden’, and is not so 
called after' any man named Haya-t Balilish. It was a private garden of 
the Emperor and^was situated near the north-western corner of the Lai 
Qil‘a or Palace. {Asar, II. 18-19; Eanshawc, D.P.P. 30-40; Chrr Stephens, 
Archaeology of Delhi, 6, 216). As it is mentioned in the 3Iadsir-i-Alam- 
glri in 1080 H. (Text, 84, 1. 11), it must have been laid out before that 
date. Eor the name, compare ‘Bagh-i-Diliimez’ (near Labor), ‘Bagh-i- 
Shahrara,’ ‘Bagh-i-Gulafshan,’ (Agra), ‘ Bagh-i-Dahrara,’ which are all 
mentioned by Jahangir in the T. J., Tr. I. yo, 131, 111, 4-5, etc. 
yill. 65, 1 . 18 . The chief \of 8indX who was of the tribe of Bhatti. 
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There must be some confusion or blundenng here. The chief refer- 
red to was Nur JIuhammad Kalhora, also called ‘Abbasi See 97-8 infra, 
where he is spoken of by Ins title of Klhudayar Khan ‘Abbasi At page 24 
onte,Warid, the author of thQ Tfu'llch-i-CkaQhtat, is made to say that “on 
the way to Lath, the ruler of Sind was defeated by Nadir Shah” There is 
some eiror there also, but the confusion is cleared up by the author of the 
MaasirnA-U mai a who says “ At present, (t e when he wrote the work 
about 1159 AH), the whole of Smdh is under Khudayar Khan Lattt 
Fiom a long time, he had farmed the Siibd of Tatta and the SarMr of 
Siwistan and Bhakkar Subsequently, when the distncts on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khudayar administered them for 
Nadir Shah ” (III 312 , see also Jin, Tr I 363, Note) Elsewhere, the 
same well-informed author wntes thus “ Khudayar Khan is the Marzban 
[Governor] of Sind and known as Liih *’ and is of the ‘Abbasi 

lineage His tribe is called Kalhora and his family is designated Siraiyan, 
because they came from Sara, a district between Bhakkar and Multan 
They are followers of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdavi of Jaunpur ” (I 825) 
Khwafi Khan also states that an ancestor of Khudayar Khan, whose tur- 
bulence and lawless proceedings had compelled the Prmce-governor of 
Multan, the Shahzada Jahandar, to despatch m 1110 H, a punitive 
expedition against him, belonged to a tube called Lappi (or Lath)” 
(Text, TI 444,1 2 , 463,1 3) ‘ Latti ’ was not the name of a place, but that 
of the tribe to which Khudayar Khan, the ruler of Sind, belonged Mr 
H. A Rose tells us that the Kalhoras, are, originally, a Jat tnbe, also 
Imown as Dodai Lah, which gave a dynasty to Sind and is still repre- 
sented in Dera Ghazi Khan . Lah is said to be derived from the 
Hindi Lai, tangled or knotted hair, and ‘ Kalhora,’ in Sindhi, is said to 
mean the same thing 4 derivation from Lat, a club, in Sindhi, has also 
been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora Chiefs’ tombs at Khudabad, 
a number of clubs are suspended ” (Tnbes and Castes of the Punjab, II, 
440 and Note) Dowson is mistaken in registering ‘Latti ’ in the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

VIII 69, I 10 He sat at the gate of the sh me of Saint Zamu-l-Mulk, 
whej e also . 'Jlamgir te interred. 

This IS the Rauza or Khuldabad, near Aurangabad The samt is 
Zamu-d-din Daud, who is said to have been bom at Shiraz in 701 and 
died in 771 H Aurangzeb’s grave lies to the west of Zainu-d-din’s tomb, 
while those of ‘Azam Shah (his son) and 'Azam’s wife are to the east 
Pacmg the entrance, is the shrine of Shaikh Burhanu-d-din, the samt 
after whom Burhanpur is named and a httle to the right is the last 
restmg-place of Asaf Jah Nizamn-l-Mulk Zainabad on the left bank of 
the Tapti opposite to Burhanpur is named after this Ziainu-l-Mulk or 
Zainu-d-din. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, pp 396-7) 

VIII 70, I 8 from foot He calls his ucoi’k TariTck-i-MvJiammad- 

shahi, to tchich he gives the honot ific title 
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o/* Nadiru-z-zamani, as it contains, in ' 

combination toith another icord, the date of 
composition, 1162 /1. 77. 

Dr. Eieu enables us to understand this obscure statement and set it 
right. According to him, what the author really says is that the date of 
composition, (1164 H.), is conveyed in the following distich, which is found 
at the end of the first book (Folio 189 a) : 

jut C— 

“ I sought for (he date of this disquisition. It was ‘ Daftar-i-Tshq.’ 1 
wrote it down,” The letters of stand for 4+80+400+200+70+300+ 

1C0==1154. This is the word or rather phrase, which by itself, contains 
the date of composition. (Catalogue, 1.121). There is no need to combine it 
with any other. 

VII I. 81, /. 11 from foot. The author himself, Anand Ram, accom- 

panied by his beloved sons, Ttai Kriparam 
and SalaJi Fath Singh, left the capital. 

The author, Anand Ram, is using the vernacular word ‘ Sala ’ in the 
sense of ‘ brother-in-law’ or wife’s brother. The sign of the plural which 
is affixed to ‘sou’ should be deleted. Eripardm was the son, and Fath 
Singh, the {Sain) ‘brother-in-law’ of Anand Ram. 

VIII. 82, L 4. Near Karnal, flows a canal ichich issues from 

the Jumna river, near MuJchlispur. 

Mukhlispur is not to be traced on our maps, as it is now called ‘Bad- 
shah Mahal ’. It lies near the town of Sirraur, where the Jumna leaves 
the hills and descends into the plain':. Shah Jaban ordered a palace tc 
be built here in 10G5 A. H. It is a few miles below the heads of the pre- 
sent Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. {Khuldsatu-l-Tdwarikh ir 
1. A. 17 ; M. U. II. 867 ; L. M., 1. 108). Lat. 30°-20' N., Long. 77°-39' E. Th 
742. 

VIII. 87, 1. 9. Nasakchis icere ordered to be in attendance on them. 

Morier speaks of the Nasakchi-bashi as the Chief Executioner, bul 
also states that he was the officer employed to seize state-prisoners. (Firsi 
Journey through Persia, 19). Jonas Hanway also describes the “Nassaekh- 
chi Bashi ” as ‘ the officer who makes seizures ’. (Revolutions of Persia, II 
372). ‘ Nasaq’ means order, arrangement. The Nasaqchis were armed mer 
employed to enforce orders. Military punishments were inflicted through 
them and one of their duties was to stand in the rear of the army and cut 
down every one who dared to flee. (A. M. I., 227). 

VIII. 88, 1. 15. The Chandni Chauk, the fruit-market, the Dariba-bazar 
7cere set fire to. 

Daribaov Zariba is synonymous with the Hindi ‘Mandavi’, ‘Toll-house, 
Tolls or octroi duties.’ The I)a?’iba-i-Barg-i-Tambul, the octroi of the Pan 
Market, is mentioned in the Mirat-i-Altmadi, II. 122. (1. 17). The Mandavi- 
i-Barg a lax levied on the sale of greens, betel leaves and vegetables — 
was one of the unlawful cesses abolished by Firuz Tughlaq. (S. D. III. 
377. q. V. my note). The Dariba of gum-lae, gold and opium also is s eci- 
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fically referred to m the account of the municipal revenue of the city 
of Ahmadabad (Mtrat-i-AJ^madj, I i 20 1 15 , Trans, in Bayley, op. 
cit 8 and Notes, Bird, History of Gujarat, 113) Tlie Dariba Bdzm still 
exists in Dehli Fanshawe states that it “ leads from the Jam‘a Masjid to 
the Chandm Cbawk, upon which it forracily opened through the Khxvni 
Darwdza, which was so called from the massacre, which took place there 
under the orders of Nadir Shah We‘?t of the Darlha, is the Phil h 
Mandi or Flower market” (D P P. 49) Theie is even now a branch 
post-of6ce in the Darlha quarter of Dehli and the town of Moradabad 
also possessed one in the quarter which is known as Darlbah-t-Pan, t e 
Betel-leaf Market (Post Office Guide) 

VIII 89) I 16 The F'eacoch throne alone . tchch had cost one 

Krot' of rupees 

The Peacock Throne is here said to have cost one Kror of lupee' 
The Tdrikh-t-J ahan Kushai Dadirt (360, 1. 11) puts its value down at 
two Krors Bernier says it was worth four Kiors (Travels, Ed Con 
stable, 268). Tavernier valued it at ten Krors and seventy lakhs of rupees 
(Travels, fr Ball, I 381, 385 and note) The remains of the throne which 
were in the Treasury at Teheran about 1890 were appraised then at 
£2,600,000 or thirteen millions of dollars by Mr S W Benjamin (Persia 
and the Persians, p 73) ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the contemporary historian 
of Shah Jahan states that one Kror of rupees were spent upon it (B D 
VII 45 , Test, II 62) but additions may have been made afterwards 
VIII, 89, last line The man tage of Ndsir Mirzd, son of the Persian 

Emperoi , to a daughter of Murad Bdkhsh, third 
son of Shah J ahan 

There must be some error here Murad Bakhsh was born in or about 
1037 H , 1627 A C , and was put to death m 1072 H (ED VH 132) The 
lady was really his great -grand-daughter, the daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, 
the sou of Izad Bakhsh, the son of Murad Bakhsh Dawar Bakhsh’s mother 
was a daughter of Aurangzob She was married to Izad Bakhsh in 1083 
H.(M ‘1 120, 1 4 f f , B D VII 197, Irvine, L M , 11 370) Moreover, 
Murad Bakhsh was not the third, but the fourth son of Shah Jahan 
Aurangzeb was the third In the C H L (IV 332), she is described as a 
grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh 

VIII. 92, I 10 All the counti les about Stnd, westward of the rivers 
AttocJc and Stnd, and of the Sanjat stream, which 
flows f) om the latter, namely, Peshawar, Bangashat, 
the country of Kabul, Ghazni etc 

There are three other versions of this Treaty, viz , one given by 
Raverty from an author called Ni‘araat Khan, (Mihran, 466), Fraser, 
(History of Nadir Shah, Edit 1742, pp 223-226) and Hanway, (Revolu- 
tions of Persia, Edit. 1764, TI 386-7), but the names o£ most of the places 
are written so discrepantly that it is far from easy to restore them The 
" Sanjar stream” is, probably, the Nald [or Nara?] Sankra, an old branch 
of the Indus or the Indus itself Raverty thinks that it must be the Hakra 
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T. J El N gays 35 Amarhot is in a dwert and thirty distant 

from Tfater and habitations >=*-5 i '-»> A ^ (370, 1, 9), and 

this is no doubt the right way of putting it 
VIII 115, I 16 Sialkot, Imdnabad, Parsanir and Aurangabad 

‘ Imanabad’ is ‘Eminabad’ in Gujranwala taltsll, Panjab It is said 
to have been formerly called ‘Sayyidpur’ Shir Shah destroyed it and 
built Shergarh, which was itself demolished by Akbar’s general, Muham- 
mad Amin Elan, who built another town, and called it Aminabad It is 
now a railway station, 34 miles north-west of Labor Parsarur or Pasrur 
lies about sixty miles north of Labor, Constable, 25 A a Aurangabad is 
in Sialkot district, near Narowal. (See the Post Office Guide) 

VIII 116 , 1 14. The Emperor made war upon S'adu-lldh, son of the 
Zammddr of Alola and Bangasli, in the district of 
Sambhal 

Both the toponyms are wrongly spelt Here, as on page 119, 1 1 infra, 
Alola IS an error for Aonla See 78 supra, where the correct 
form occurs The place-name is derived from Amla, Myrabolan Emhltca. 

* Bangash ’ is an error for ‘ Bangai’Ti’, which is again miswritten at 850 
infra, q v my note See also Irvine, (A I. M , 561, 291), where the 
siege IS described at some length 

VIII 118, 1. 1. The icai^r sent Bdjd Ram Eusain, his diiodn 

This must be another error of transcription The name must be Ram 
Jtban and u-f- has been wrongly read or written as ‘ Eamjivan ’ is 
a common name and there are others also like it, e. g Earfivan, Prdn- 
jivan, Jugjivan, ^SwA-hjivan, etc Rarajibanpur is a well-known place in 
Midnapur, Bengal Constable, 2D B d ‘Ataipur (1 23) is in Earrukhabad 
near Fathgarh (Post Office Guide) 

VIII. 119, I 4 The Jumna has a ford at Biirya. 

Biinya is now in Ambala district Constable, 25 B b It lies on the 
right bank of Piruz Shah’s Canal and there is a ferry on the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood Lat SO^-O' N , Long 77°-25' E It is mentioned at E D 
IV 519 and in the Tuzuh-i-J ahdngh i also Constable, 25 B b, 

VIII 121, Z 7 ‘Itimddu-d-dauld obtained .the titles of Irautau-l- 
mulk, Khan Khan an 

‘ Imamu-l-Mulk’ sounds strange and looks like an error His titles are 
given as, ‘A‘atamada-d-daula, Inlizamn-d-daula, Khan-i-Khanan’ m the 
M. U (I 361, 367) 2ulfiqar Jang’s real title was not S adat Khan 
0^1 as it IS spelt on lines 2 and 6, but Sadat Khan oi jL (m U II, 
526). The two words are etymologically quite distinct <^1^1- 19 the plural 
of •V' ZnlGqar Jang was a nobly-born Sayyid His father had borne tl’O 
same title. S'ddat Klian conveys no such implication 
VIII 134, Z 19 The NaicdhWazh halted for some days near.. 

Tdlhatord and Khnrhbdd 

This Khivrabad is about five miles south of the Dehli Gate of Shah* 
ohrinabad. It is said to have been built by and named after the Saiyid 
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ruler, Kliizr Khan, in 816 H. 1413 A. C,,^(/ls5r, Pfc. III. 25). Thie Tal- 
katorn Garden still exists in Dehli and is a well-known place of public 
resort. 

VHI. 135, L 19. Zulfilcar J ang,... on 'pretence of going to pay a visit to 
the tomb of the Saint Shah M ardan, tcent and joined 
the TFnzir’s army. 

The tomb of Shah-i-M ardan in Dehli is near the mausoleum of 
Safdar Khan. The Shah-i-Mardan, “ Prince of Men ”, is ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Arabian Prophet, an impression of whose foot 
iqadam) is said to be stamped on a stone tliere. For that reason, it is also 
called 'AUji. (Asar, Pt. i. 87). Zaraana Beg, Mahabat Khan I, who had 
become a staunch Shi'a in later life is said to have left instructions that 
he should be buried below the ‘ qadamgah ’ of the Shah-i-Mardan. (M. U. 
in. 407-8). 

VII 1. 140, L 2 from foot. After the defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shah 

fed info the citadel of Shahjahanabad. 

This Sikandra or Sikandar.ibiid is the place of that name near Buland- 
shahr, about 36 miles south-east of Dehli (Th.). Constable, 27 C a. At 272 
infra, it is said to be twenty kos east of Dehli. The ‘ defeat’ is described 
at 321-2 infra. 

VIII. 141, 1. 17. Akibat Mahmud, bringing forth ' Azizu-d^daula, 

conducted him towards the royal palace. 

The laqdb of ‘Alamgir II is printed here again as ‘Azizu-d-daula,’ but 
it should be ‘Azizu-d-din, as at 140 supra and on 1. 11 f.f. infra. It is in- 
scribed as ' Az'izu-d-dln also on his coins. Jahandar Shah had three sons, 
named A‘azu-d-din, ‘Izzu-d-din and ‘Azizu-d-din. (M. ‘A. 345, 1, 7; 516, 1. 
11). A‘azu-d-din was blinded in 1126 H. and died in 1157 H. Tzzu-d-din 
died in 1151 H. ‘Azizu-d-diu was born in 1099 H. at Multan. (Irvine, L.M., 
I. 242. See also Beale, Mift'ah, 340-1 ; H. S. M. N. 326-7). 

VIII. 144, 1. 5. This work teas composed at the instance of His Majesty, 
Abu-l-F ath Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahadur. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that “ this is an error, as the Mughal 
Emperor Muhammad Shah died in 1161 A.E[. thirteen years before the 
battle, which is the subject of this work ”. But the animadversion is found- 
ed on a misconception or error of his own. The ruler referred to is the 
Safavi Prince Muhammad Shah of Persia, who was living in exile at 
Lucknow as a pensioner of the East India Company. He fled from Persia 
to Sind in 1205 H., and finally settled at Lucknow in 1210 A.H. As the 
author says that he was in the service “of the late Nawab Najaf Khan ” 
(156 infra), the work could not have been written before 1196 H., the 
year of Najaf Khan’s death. (Beale, MiftaU, 359). 

The date of composition is said by Dr. Eieu to be not earlier than 
1208 H. (Catalogue, II. 839-40 and 1. 133). It could not possibly have been 
before 1204 H. q. v. note on 157, 1. 13 post). 

yiil. 147, 1. 8. He {Alnnad Shah Abdali] crossed the Jumna. and\ took 
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up Ins quartei s at Sabtl-Kasra for the hot iceather. 

‘ Sihit-Kasra ’ ib an error for ‘ one of the many names of 

Koi], now known generally as ‘Aligarh The name is denved from ySsbit 
Khan, who was governor of the district about 1717 A C. (I. G, V. 218, 
Tielienfchaler, I 200) Other names by which Koil has been called are 
Muhammadgaih and Eamgarh. ‘Aligarh was given to it by Najaf Khan, 
who was a Shi‘a, after its capture, (I, G s n), 

VIII 148, Z 9. Bhao and Wtstcas Rat .. moved ioicards Kunjpura 

Knnjpura, lit ‘ the Heron’s Nest’, is in Kamal tahsll. It was founded 
by the Qhurgasht Pathan, Nijabat Khan, in the marshes of the Jumna 
about the middle of the 18th century. (L G. XVI 27). Lat 29°-43' N., 
Long B. Thornton notes that “ in the battle between Nadir Shah 

and Muhamma dShah, a division of Persian matchlockmen concealed 
among the houses and orchards of Kunjpur fell upon the flank of the 
enemy dunng the height of the engagement and routed them with dread- 
ful carnage” 

VIII. 149, Z 6, The Mahratla chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit .. tovcards 
Qhdziii d-din Nagar. 

GhaziU'd'din Nagar is on the route from Dehli to Muradabad, at about 
eighteen miles’ distance from the former It lies on the left bank of the 
Hmdau {Chthar Gulshan in I A, cix), Constable, 27 0 a It is now called 
Ghaziabad. Kaka Pandit’s name was Gh?vjnd Eao Bundela 
yill 149, Z, 16 Eajt Natmb Alkuzai, 

‘Halkozai’ or * Alikozai ’ is the name of one of the eight clans or divi- 
sions of the Durrani tribe, the others being Sadozai. Populzai, Achakzai, 
Barakzai, Nurzai, Ishaqzai and Khagwani (Bellew,Eaces of Afghanistan, 
20 , Crooke, T and C. IV 161 , Sir E C Temple in J A S B 1879, XLVIIL 

p. 181) 

The chief eunuch of Shah Quli Khan, the Vazir, must have been called 
‘ Aka Sandal’ (150, 1 9), because is a man who has been emas- 
culated in a particular manner, which is described m detail by Abu-l- 
Pazl m the Aim Two other types or classes of such persons are called 
Baddmi and Kafut z. See Eichardson’s Dictionary, s v. 
yill, 151, Z 6 from foot Shah Pasand Khan who was loth a great 

nolle and Charkhi-lasht- 

The spellmg is ‘ Charkhchibashi’ m the T. J K. N. (347, 1. 2) Sir 
William Jones renders it as ' Mattre d'Artillerie \ but Mr Irvine thinks 
it means “Head of the Crossbow-men” and not ‘ Commander of the artil- 
lery ’ (A.I.M , 92). ‘ Charkh ’ has many meamngs, wheel, cart, cross-bow, 
etc, Abu-1-Pazl describes the ‘ Charkbi ’ as a firework like our Catherme 
which, which was used to -frighten mast or unruly elephants. (Azn, Tr. 
I 127) The Bahar-i-Ajam says ‘ Charkhchi ’ means ‘ advanced guard.’ 
yill. 151, footnote 

The date of the third battle of Panipat is given here as 6th Jumadi 
II. 1174 H. on the authonty of the Tdrikh-t-Ih) dhlm Khan. This was 13th 
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January 1761, according to Gladwin’s Tables. According to the Mah'ratha 
chronicles, this fateful event took place on the Makar Sankranti and 
the Hindu date is given as Pausli Shudi 8th (13th January, 1761) in the 
letter written by Auupgir Gosain to the Peshwa Balaji Baji Eao (Kin- 
caid and Parasuis, HI. 69 note). See also Sardesai, MardiMchi Riydsat, 
Madhya Vibhag, III. 2G0 and 0. H.I. IV. 421. Grant Duff (H. M. 317), 
Elphinstone (H.I. 750) and Vincent Smith (O.H.I. 462) give 7th January, 
but there can be little doubt that it is wrong. 

VIII. 156, ?. 12. The Durrani warriors -pursued the fugitives as far 
as the villages of Ballamgarli and Farzddbdd. 
Ballamgarh or Ballabhgarh is five miles south of Faridabad and 29 
miles south of Dehli on the road from Dehli to Mathura. Lat. 28°-20' N., 
Long. 77“*23' E. It is said to have been founded by a Jat named Balu or 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bharatpur. (Elliot, Races, II. 125). 
Faridabad (Constable, 27 C a) is named after Shaikh Farid, Muazzam 
Khan, one of the great nobles of Akbar and Jahangir. 

VIII. 157, 1. 13 from foot. Thirty years ago, the author of this work 

beheld the horse’s skeleton 

■fixed in the battlements. 

Dowson docs not state when this work, the Mandzilu-l^Futidi, was 
written, but this incidental reference proves that it must have been 
after 1204 H., as the battle was fought in 1174. See my note on 144, 1. 7 
ante. 

VIII- 159, 1. 4 from foot. He toas a scholar of Haliini-l-Mulk Takri 

Khan. 

‘ Takri Khan ’ must be an error for Tagarrnb (V-JO Khan. His origi* 
nalnamc was Muhammad Baud. He was the physician who was employed 
to treat Jahauara Begam, when she was severely burnt all over the body 
by accident. He died in 1073 A.H. {Bddshdhndma, II. 367, 369, 399, 766; 
M. ‘A., 42, 1. 12; M.U., 1. 190; E, D. VII, 118). He is said to have treated 
ShMi Jahan’s great minister S'adulla Khan also in his last illness. He is 
frequently mentioned by Mauucci. 

VUI. 161, 1. 2. Muhammad Shah left the city of Dehli to go on a hunting 
excursion to the village of Sioli. 

This was in Jumadi II. 1135, January-February, 1723 A.C., and the 
chronicles record that the stages on the route were Agharabad, Narela, 
Siyubi [Becte, Siyuli], Ganaur and Panipat. (Irvine, L. M. II. 126 and 
the authorities cited there). Farrukh-Siyar also is said to have hunted in 
or around Siuli in 1130 A.H. (.Ibid, I. 344 and Note). 

VHI- 166, 1. 14, In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, correspond- 
ing icith A, E. 1160. 

There is some error here. The third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign 
began on 28th Rab‘i II. H63 H., as his father Muhammad Shah had died 
on 27th Rab'i II. 1161. (Vide 111 supra). 

yill. 169, 1. 18. JahdnKhdn pitched his tents at Kachchi-Serai. 
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MAlsiBu-ii-uUABi 7111 196, 1. li from foot. 


Kachchi Sarai or Kachcha Serai is about ten 7cos uortK of Labor and 

15 mentioned by Fincli m his Itinerary as ‘ Coojes Serai ’ (B T, I 167) 
See also Dc Laet, Tr Hoyland, 65 Tiellcnthaler makes it 24 miles from 
Labor and six miles north of Emmabad (T A. cn) 

Vin. 170, 1. 1 N afihu-d-daula , departed to SaTcartal on 

the hanks of the Ganges 

Sakartal is in Muzaffarnagar district and contains a fort erected by 
Zabita Khan Lat 29°'29' N , Long. E (Th ) See also my note on 
Ghausgadh, VIII 253 post 

Vin 170, I 7 from foot The Ahdali saclted Delilt and encamped at 

Antipnagar 

Anupnagar, more generally known as Anupshahr, was founded by 
Anupsingh Badgujar, a favourite courtier of the Emperor Jahangir, who 
gave him the title of AnTrai Siughdalan (T. J Tr. I 185-8, 263, 336, 373). 
“ The town was of great importance in the 18th century, as it commanded 
an important crossing on the Ganges on the road from Debli to Eohil- 
khand ” (L G. V , 383) 

VIIL 175, I, 18 The affair of Ldl Dong 

Becte, “ Lai Dhang” It is the name of a strong fort m the forest on 
the borders of Bijnor district, which often proved a safe refnge m the 
struggles between the Rohillas and the Nawabs of Oude. Lat 29°-52 N , 
Long 78°-23'E (LG. VIII 194).The‘Affairof Lai Dong ’was the treaty 
signed in 1174 A C , by which Shuja'u-d-daula agreed to give ajagir of 

16 laks to Fai?ulla Khan. {Giilistdn i-BaJmat, Tr C.A Elliot, 125-7). The 
title, Tm ikh-i-Faiihakhsh, was chosen as a compliment to Paizulla Khan 
Rohilla, by whom the author, Shiv Prasad, was employed as bis agent m 
negotiations with the Colonel of the British forces at Bilgram (Rieu, 1. 
306) A translation of the Tdrikh-i-Faizbakhsh was published by Dr W. 
Hoey, at Allahabad, m 1888. 

Jalkana (176, 1. 8 f f ) is, most probably, Chilkia in Morada- 
bad district, “ on the northern frontier towards Kumaon, in the pass or 
gorge through which the river Kasila flows towards the plains” (Tb) 
Lat 29°-2P N., Long 79°-10' E 

VIII. 190, h 7 from foot. When Rdjd Uchaina made a treaty and 

agreement with Muazzam Khan Faihpuri 
at Allahabad 

Becte, ‘Raja Ujaeniya.’ The reference is to the Rajas of Jagdishpur 
and Bhojpur m Shahabad, Bengal, who claimed to be descended fiom the 
Pramara Rajas of Dhar and Uj jam. Their capital Bhojpur is supposed 
to have been named after the celebrated Raja Bhoja of Dhar (Bloeh- 
mann, Ain, Tr I 513) See also my note on VI. 321, 1 9. ante " The Raja 
who made the treaty,” i e who was assured of forgiveness and safety on 
behalf of the Prince Salim, was named Dalpat. Mu’azzam Kban Eath- 
pun was Jahangir’s foster-brother. Shaikh’ Bayazid, gv MU. IH 365 
VIII. 196, I 14 fiom foot Dlioan-i-Tan or overseer of the household. 


vni.e'i^. 1. 10. 


(nun'Mt nfr,r,An-i-snt'.r^'i 


GO.' 


Ho W. 1 S Dhvan of tlic TanhUmih or salaries of tlic (roops. 

V|!f. 200, h 5. This is a enmpilatinn hi] Chitlam Basit, under talcen on 
Ihc s)!fjiirs!ion of (H) Kn^lish Officer. 

The name of Gliullm lllsil’s j)alron has been read here as ‘Charles 
Burt,’ but Pr. Kiou ha*; shown that It, was Giles Stibbett. He was Com- 
mnnrlcr of the Bengal Army from 1777 to 1770 and again from 17S3 
to 17?.’l. (Catnlosruo. T. 037 am! A'nf.'). There is a copy of the work in the 
Mulll Firur. Library in Bombay and Mr. nehal.sck also Ins read the name 
as * .Inylcs E*-'tbcl’. (Cjii.ilor.no Knii'onnh. Section IV. No. 15, j). 70). 

Vni. 202, 1. 20. Their [(/ the peoph' of }ftijnbfir] chief is enUed Ohaiar 
{Ghnnujav'^'.). 

' Ghai Ir ’ is a eopyis-l‘.s blunder for j'r Nay.Ir, i. r, Kairs. All the four 
paragraphs translated here have been copied by GluiMm Blslifrom the 
Account of the Kings of .M.nhih Ir in the history of Firi.shta, who statc.s on 
■he authority of tlio Tuhfiila-l~',!ujhhid'in. that tlic " [tribes, familic.s] 
of the country .arc caiic.l Sipur." (I f. .373. 1. 15). 

VHf. 215, 1. 13, Afl''nn!ydr, thep crossed (he Ganges, and proceeded 
(n rfnhdlghai. 

Tirhs .appear.' to he the saaio as Mahdipur of 27(5 infra, which is said 
to have been in Et lwa and on this side of tlic GangC-S. Bihipur {!. 22) 
may be the jdacc of that name on the route from Fnlhgarh to Cawnpore, 
thirty-two miles nortli-v.-cst of the latter. (Tii.). Lat. •26°-49' N., Long. 
£0".S' F. 

.VIII. 217, 1. 1. [7V;e Tnglish left (he cit;i of Patna ond] nssemUed at 
Bach Pahari, si.r kos from that citn, 

Peelc, “Pan} Pahrtri.” They are five old Buddhist or Jaina .stupas, 
h.alf a mile .‘=outh of Patna. (Binith, Akbar, 127 note). Nis.lmu-cl-din 
Abmad states tint it was a momastery near Patnn. " This Panj Palnri 
or Five Pomo.s is a jilacc built in old times by the infidels with 
burnt bricks in five stages.” (T. A. 319, ). 1=K. D. V. 378; B. II. 179= 
Tr. 182). 

VIII. 221, h 11. On Icadng Luchnow, (he Naicab encamped at a biioli, 
{'relD, near Piisfam-nagar. 

RusUamnagar was one of the older names of Itlur.idiib.id, which was 
also called Chaupla. See my note on Yol. III. 538. It is called ‘ Chaubala’ 
by Bud.lnni at B, D. V. 607. “ Simru Giirdi ” is ‘ Sombre,’ the husband 
of the ‘ Begum Snmroo.’ 

VIII. 232, 1. 2. 'J’ariJch-i-fihahadat-i-Farruldi Siyar, 

Another valuable history of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, which does 
not ap])car to have been known to Elliot, is the Farrukhsigarnaina of 
Jluhammad Alisan which was written about 1131 A. H. (L. M., I. 
KlI). A Muhammad jMun'im Jafarabldi also wrote a Farr it Jilin ama 
about 1123 A. If. (.Ibid, A. I. i^L, 302). 

yill, 235, 1. 19. 'Imhdud-MulJ: set about a reformation of the 

cavalry and Sm dagli syste 
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'iBRAT KAMA 


VIII 263, ], 7. 


This obscure phrase js thus explained by Mi. Irvine. “ It is obvious 
that in addition to the Imperial brand {dagh), a second brand was 
required by each noble for the recognition of the horses ridden by his 
own men .Towards the end of the Mughal period, the great nobles 
often Had the first or last letter of their name as their special brand {Seir, 
I. 481, Note 27), as for instance, the Sin-dagh [o'] of S adat ‘Ah Khan 
‘ Nazim of Oudh. The brand of Sayyad ‘Abdulla Khan was Moham- 
mad Ishaq Khan, about 1153 A.H , used the last letter of his name, a gafi 
as his brand.” (A L M , 60). 

Vin. 243, 1. 6. This tragedy [murder of ‘2lamgir II] occurred on 
Thursday, (he 20(h of Rdb'm-S'sam, 1113 A^E 

The correct date was the 8th Copyists often mistake ^ for and 
vice versa 8th is given in the Shah ^Alam Nama (B.I. text, 93) and Mtrai 
i-Ahmadi, (I. i 111, 1 1). See also my H S.M.N. 287. The Julian corre- 
spondence of 8th Rab'i II was 29th November, 1759. It teas a Thursday. 
GHie 20th of Rab‘i II 1173 H., z e 11th December, was a Tuesday 
VIII. 247, I 17 [Bidar Bakht] then ascended the throne on (he 27th 
Shaioiml 1204 A.H {22nd June, 1190). 

Recte, 1202 A H See ante 244, 246, 246, where the year is repeatedly 
given as 1202 H The Julian correspondence is also wrong It was the 
81st of July, 1788 Mr. H. Q- Keene, following the Tarlleh-uMusafari, 
makes it 29th July 1788, while Mr Seton-Karr gives 2nd August 1788. 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazetteers, 1. 263). 

VIII. 250, 1. 19. Taraji BUo. 

‘Taraji’ is not a part of the name but an opprobrious epithet, signi- 
fying “ plunderer, ravager, looter ” The raison d^Hre of the by-name is 
provided by the author of the Tartkh-i- Ibrahim Khan, who bitterly com- 
plains that this Mahrathi vandal broke to pieces the silver ceiling of the 
Dlwan-i’Khas and coined seventeen lakhs of rupees out of the metal (276, 
infra) The Mahratha chroniclers themselves boast that he stripped the 
tomb of Nizamu-d-din Awliya of its treasure and silver ornaments, nfled 
the mausolea of the Emperors and seized the golden throne and canopy 
(Kincaid and Parasnis, III 63) 

VIII. 253, I 7 Ghtdam Kadxr . ...... started off for Qhaus-kada, 

his home 

Recte, Ghausfifflffllh, “ Heavenly-help Port.” It was “ one of the three 
forts in the Bawani Mahal (now included in the Muzaffarnagar and 
Saharanpur districts) They were Pathargarh on the left.-Sakartal (or 
Sukhartal) on the right bank of the Ganges and Qihaxisgadh, about eleven 
miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar. The first two had been bnilt by 
Najib Khan to protect the ford, which led to his fief in the north-western 
comer of Eobilkhand, for the Ganges is almost always fordable here 
except in the high floods. The last was the work of Zabita Khan.” 
(Keene, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 96, see also M U JII. 867, 1 4 f f , 
I. G. XVnL 87). 
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Vin.271, 1 . 17 . TAEiKH-I-IBRAHlM: KHAN 

ym. 263, 1. 6. The freebooters mho form the vanguard of the Mahratta 

forces and ravage the enemy’s country are 

called puikarahs ; the troops who are stationed 
as picguets ...... .for the purpose ofTceeping a vigi- 
lant watch are styled Mati. 

'As Puiharah and Mail are both unintelligible and manifestly cor- 
rupt, it may be worth while to note that in a Manuscript of the Tartkh-i- 
Ibj'ahlm Khan, which is in the Gama Oriental Institute, Bombay, the first 
word is written Liinlcara, which may be meant for LutTcara, 
Plunderers. Luimar is a common word in the vernaculars. See also 
‘ Looty’ and ‘Lootiewalla’ in H.J. 520. ‘ Mati ’ is spelt there as Batni. 
It may be really Batmi, which means ‘ news, intelligence, secret infor- 
mation, espionage ’ in Gujarati as well as Marathi, 

VI II. 264, Z. 2. At length, in the year 1163 (^1750 A. D.), Sdhii Bao, the 
stcccessor of Sambhaji, passed away. 

The date is wrong. Elphinstone (H. I., p. 727) giyes June 1748, which 
corresponds to Jumadiu-s-sani, 1161 H., and this is followed by Mr. 
Vincent Smith in the O.H.I. 457. But the event really occurred on Friday, 
Margashirsha 1671 Shaka or 15th December 1749. (Sardesai, Riyasat, III. 
119; Kincaid, II. 300_). 

VIII. 265, Z. 16. ‘Alamgir (Ji) had an interview icith him [AJmad 
Shah] on the margin of the Maksiidabad lake. 

This must be Kfls‘«dabad, which lies about fifteen miles south-west of 
Dehli. Ibn Batuta states that he halted at Mas‘udabad, on fiis way from 
Hansi to Dehli. (Tr. Lee, 110). Najaf Khan built a fort here called Najaf- 
garh, which is said by Thornton, to have been situated on the west shore 
of an extensive jhil or lake, formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy reason. Constable, 27 C a. 

VIII. 267, Z. 7 from foot. Jankuji entrusted the government of Labor 

to a Mahratta, called Sama. 

Here, \ has been wrongly read or written as His name was Sahdji 
or Shabaji and he was a relation of Dattaji Sindhia. (Grant Duff, 310). 

VIII. 269, Z. 6. Govind Pandit alloiced no portion of Chdndphr . . 

to escape conflagration and plunder. 

This must be Ohandpur in Bijnor, 42 miles north-west of Murad- 
abad. Lat. 29°-8' N., Long. 78°-20' E. (Th.). Constable, 25 C c. 

VIII. 271, Z. 17. [Dattd] took up a position in the plain of Bawali, which 
lies in the vicinity of Shahjahdndbad. 

Here the ^ has been confused with j. Eead BacZli. It lies about seven 
miles north-west of Dehli and is now a railway station.' It is correctly 
mentioned as ‘ Badli’ at 320 infra. See also my note on Vol. V. 407, 1. 
6f.f. 

Jankuji is represented here as the uncle and Datta as the nephew,- 
whileon line 24 of the same page, the position of the two men is reversed 
and Datta is said to be the uncle. At 268, Datta Sindhia is called Jan- 
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VIII. 286. 1.3. 


kuji's uncle, and this is correct Jankooi was the son of Jay^ppa Sindhia, 
the brother of Datta 3 i. (Grant Duff, 310, 312). 

VIU. 271, 1. 3 from foot. MalMr Rao Holkar, loTio at that time was 

staying at Mdkandara. 

This IS the Mokundra [Mukundwdra] Pass in Kotah, Bajputana, 90 
miles north-east of Nimach and 32 south-west of Kotah town Its strategi- 
cal importance is due to its being" the only practicable pass for carnages, 
for a considerable distance over the range extending from the Chambal to 
the Kali Sind" Lat. 2^-60' N., Long 75°-59' E, (Th), Constable, 27 0 c. 
The name is said by Tod to be derived from Mukunda, Raja of Kotah, 
who fortified it about 1630 A. C. 

VIII 273, l> 4 from foot J aswantrao Beioar 

“ Bewdr" Jb-* is an error for “Pawdr” jly, (Grant Duff, 213, Kin- 
caid IIL 60). See also 400 infra, where he is correctly styled "Panwar " 
(Pramar) The name of Jaswant Rao’a tribe is again wrongly printed as 
‘ Balwar ’ on 282 infra. He was a descendant of Shivaji Pawar or Puar, 
Patel of the village of Maltdn, 30 miles north-east of Poona. 

Jan Rao’s surname was Dhamdhere, not ‘Dhamadsarn’ A village 
called Talegaon-Dhamdhere near Poona is shown in Constable, 31 0 b. 
VIII. 278, 1. 2. Sardt Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of 
sia> kos from Dehli. 

“ Less than three miles east of the Sarajknnd, the road reaches that 
from Dehli to Mutra at Badarpur, built inside the enclosure of an old 
Sarai This place lies about eight miles distant fiom Nizamu-d-din and the 
Mausoleum of Humayun " (Panshawe, D. P P 292) Keene states that 
Badarpur is ten miles south of Dehli. It is mentioned as ‘Badelpour,’ 
by Tavernier (Travels, I 104) 

VIII 283, I 1. ^ppdji Odikawar and Blthal Sudeo. 

Here, the personal name and not the sobriquet is wrong Applji is 
an error for ‘ Damaji ’ and the mistake recurs at 400 infra 

“ Bithal Sudeo ” was Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar. (Grant Duff, 313, 
Kincaid, in. 73, 76). 

VIII 284, 1. 17 Kardza twelve kos from Jhdnsi, towards (he west. 
This is ‘ Kurara ’ of Thornton, ‘ about 28 miles west of Jhansi and 
on the right bank of the Mohwar river ’ Lat 26'’-28' N , Long 78°-13' E 
(Gaz 543). It is the ‘Karehra’ of Constable, 27 D c, and is now in 
Gwalior State, (See also Silberrad, J A S B , 1902, p 105 note) Kurara in‘ 
Hamirpur (Constable, 28 B b) is a different place 
yill. 286, I 3 Blthal, Dlwdn of Nawdb Nizdm 'Ah Khan Bahadur 
This “Bithal " is not Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar, but Vitthal Sun- 
der Raje, who was given the title of Raja Pertabwunt [Pratapvant] by 
his master (Grant Duff, 327 , Kincaid, IIL 86, 87, 88). Gopal Rao (1 7) 
was Gopal Rao Govind Patwardhan, Jagirdar of Miraj {Ibid). 

The battle which is said on 1. 9 f f. to have been fought on the bank 
of the Godavari, was that of “ Rakisbone " or ‘ Rakshasbone ’ [Rakhshas- 
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yiil. 306, 1. 12 from loot. GUL-i-«AiiMAT 

bh'uvan] or Tandulja. (Grant Duff, 329; Kincaid, III. 87-8). It lies 37 
miles soutK-west of Jalna, Constable, 31 C b, 
yill. 289, 1. 22. KanTiuma Tantia- 

Here as well as on 1. 1, 290 infra, read ‘ Ganghha' Tantia, i.e. Ganga- 
dhar Yashvant, the Diwan of Holkar. (Grant Daff, 310 ; Kincaid, III. 79, 
94). His surname appears to have been Chandrachud, (Sarcfesai, Riyasat, 
42, 131, 228). 

yill. 292, 1. 18. Shamsher Singh. 

Rede, Sumer Singh. (Grant Duff, 360 ; Kincaid, III. 104). 

yill. 293, Z. 11. Sakliaram Bapic in unison with Trimhak 

Rao, commonly called Matdmadhari Ballah and 
others deemed it advisable- 

‘ Matamadhari Ballah ’ is obviously bungled. The correct reading must 
be J^. cSj* j 1*1* “ Trimbak Eao, commonly called Mama and Hari Ballal 
and others.” Triinbakrao Vishvanalh Pethe was generally called ‘ Mama’, 
because he was the maternal uncle of Sadashiv Chimnaji Bhau. (Grant 
Duff, 325). “ When the Peshwa Madhav Eao assumed the supreme control 
of the government and Sakharam Bapu resigned the office of Diwan, 
Trimbakrao Mama was appointed to the post and Hari Ballal Phadke and 
Balaji Janardan Bhanu {i. e. Nana Pbadnavis) were nominated as the 
Peshwa’s private secretaries.” (Kincaid, III. 82. See also Ibid, 85, 97 ; 
Grant Duff, 326). 

yill. 295, 1. 11 from foot Nurghat ticeniy kos from Pima. 

A mistake for ‘Eorgbat ’ or Bhore Ghat, a pass in the Ghats on the 
road from Bombay to Poona, ” which was considered to be the key of the 
Dekkaninthe early wars of the East India Company with the Maharattas.” 
(Thornton, 111). It is about 40 miles south-east of Bombay and the same 
distance north-west of Poona. 

yill. 300, 1. 7 from foot. Tdrlkh of Jugal Kishicar. 

Rede, ‘ Jugal Kishore.’ The “ wav’’ is a vowel and not a consonant 
here. The 'Hindi ‘ Kishore ’ has nothing to do with the Persian Kishwar, 
‘ Continent.’ It is really a form of " Keshavrai,” one of the many names 
of Krishna. Dr. Eien (Cat. 1027, 1051), reads the name as ‘ Kishor ’. 
yill. 303, 1. 12 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat loas returning from Far- 

rukhabdd to Tilhar. 

Tilhar lies on the road from Shahjahanpur to B areilly, 12 miles W. 
N. W. of the former. Constable, 28 A b. 

VIII. 304, 1. 4. He proceeded to Ndnakmath in the skirt of the hills. 

Nanakmath lies 22 miles north-west of Pilibhit town and on the right 
bank of the Garra. Constable, 23 A a. 

The Shahabad which is mentioned here (1. 12) is now in Eampur 
State and is the old Lakhnor, the seat of the Katheriya Eajas, (BlUot, 
Kaces, II. 138). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 306, 1. 12 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat.,. ...sent Ahmad Khan......... 

fromAmoala to secure the ford of Ram-ghat, 
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TlnlKn-i'Mn^ATTABi yin. 832, 1 8 from looi, 


Earagliat jn Balandshabr is situated on tKc riglit Hank of tlie Ganges 
on tho route from ‘Aligarh to Bareilly, thirty miles north-east of the 
former. Tho river is hero crossed by a ferry (Th,), Constable, 27 D a. 

Asadpur () 2f f.) lies on tho louto from Bulandsb’ahr to Budaun, 
forty-two miles west by north of the latter The town of Gannaur was at 
one time m this pargana of Asadpur, which was formed from parts of 
Gannaur and Jadwar. (Elliot, Races, 11. 138-9) 

VIII. 310, 1 5 from fool. The Nmoah ... ... prepared to pass the 

Ganges hj way of Koriyaganj. 

Konyaganj lies sixteen miles south-east of ‘Aligarh’ on tho route from 
that town to Bareilly (Th.). 

VIII. 311, ?. 9 from fool, Hafiz Rahmat .. . entered Farldpur, seven 

los to the east of Bareilly 

Farldpur is twelve miles south-east of Bareilly and was originally 
called ‘ Tappa KHalilpur ’ (Elliot, Races, 11 145) Constable, 28 A a. 

VllI 311, I 4 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat then . . encamped in the 

groves around Karra. 

Recfe, ‘ Katra which is said to have been seven kos distant from 
Tilhar in Shahjahanpur {Gulistan-fRafimat, Tr [Sir] C A. Elliot, 114) 
Thornton states that Katra is also called Miranpur-Katra and is “situated 
at tho spot where the road to Fathgarh passes off to the nght from the 
direct line toShah 3 ahanpur ” The origin of tho double name is that Katra 
was founded on the rums of the old town of Miranpur by Kamalzai Khan 
in the days of Auraugzeb (Elliot, Races, IL 145) Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII 316, I 2 TarVch-i-Muzaff an. 

The Tarikh i~Muzaffar% is really the third volume of the Bdhru-l- 
Mawwaj, of the same author, which has been noticed on p 235, but under 
a new title In Elliot’s Manusenpt, tho history was brought down only to 
the death of A^afu-d-daula in 1797 A C , but the British Museum possesses 
a copy going upto 1810 A, 0. or 1225 A H, (Rieu, Catalogue, I 263) 
VIII. 322, 1 8 He went off to the town of Khoraja 

This 18 ‘EIhurja’ in Bulandshahr. The name is said to be derived 
from the Pers. Khanja, ‘ i-evenue-free,’ as tho town is said to have been 
built by Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Sultan 
Pirbz Tughlaq (I. G XV. 297) 

VIII 330, L 12 Bhagwangola 

Bhagwangola is m Murshidabad, on the right Hank of the Ganges and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta. Constable, 29 C c. It was the river* 
port of Murshidabad town Constable, 29 C c. 

VIII. 332, I 3 from foot. The name appears to be derived from the 

poetical name of 3ftab, xdhich the author 
assumed by dti'ecUbn of Shah 'ILlam 

The Mirat-i'2.ftabnuma is said here to have been so called, because 
‘litab’ was the poetical title, which' the author assumed by direction of 
^hali ‘Alam n, bat this seems to be an error. l.flab was the nom de 



,Vlli. SSO. 1. 10. s'adAt-i-jawii) ^6i 

plume of Shah ‘A.laia II. himself. The Hstory is the Mirror in wliich, 
so to say, the exploits and character of this Aftab, i. e. Shah ‘Alam, are 
clearly reflected. Another reason for incorporating the word ‘ Aftab ’ in 
the title of the work is that V’ is a chronogram. 40 + 200 + 1 +1 

+ 400 + 1 + 1 + 80 + 400+1 + 2 + 50 + 40 + 1=1218 H, (Rieu, 1. 132; 
Muqtadir, VI. 71). The work was composed in that year (1803 A. C.). 

VIII. 334, 7. 8. 'Alhoardi Khan TtirJcoman teas the inventor 

of a mode of hunting styled TurJcalani. 

This TurJcalani is a misreading of Bawar-i-Kalani, ‘ the big 

net.’ The statement made in the footnote on the authority of the Madsir- 
u-l-Umara is really copied by its author from the detailed description 
of the net in Mu'atamad Khan’s Ighalnama-i-J ahdngiri (Text, 272, 1. 6 
=E. D. VI.). Mu'atamad Khan says that the net was called Bdioar in 
Hindi. This reading, Bdwar, seems to be correct, as ‘ Bawariya ’ is the 
designation of a hunting tribe found even now in Muzaffarnagar and 
Mirzapur. The name of the tribe is derived by Mr. Crooke, from ‘ Banwar,’ 
a creeper, (Sans. Bhramara), “in the sense of a noose, made originally 
from some fibrous plant and used for trapping animals, which is one of 
the primary occupations of the tribe.” (Tribes and Castes, 1.228). ‘Kalani’ 
means ‘ large.’ But the Hindi word may be ‘ Nawar,’ which is used for 
the rope or tape made of hemp or coeoanut or cotton fibre which is used 
for stringing cots. The net may have been made of this ‘ Nawar.’ 
yill. 340, 7. 2. Naiccib Mumtdzu-l-MulJc Sarbuland Khan. 

Sarbuland Khan’s real title seems to have been Mu6arizu-l'Mulk. 
(Kh. Kh. Text, II. 1106 ; M. U. III. 801. See also 44 ante ) . 

The name of his birth-place also is wrongly given on I. 3. He was 
not born at ‘ Limi ’ near Dehli but at Tun in Persia, from which he came 
to India, with his father Mirza Afzal, entitled Muqtadawi Khan, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. (M.U. III. 801, 805). ‘Alau-l-Mulk Tiini, entitled 
Fazil Khan, who was one of the Vazirs of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
was also a native of Tim. (M. U. III. 524, 1. 12). 

yill. 347, 7. 16 from foot. His eldest son . . . . teas superintendent of 

the bath and the private chapel. 

Here * Gh'uslkhana ’ is again wrongly rendered as the ‘ Bath.’ If was 
also called Khilvat Khdna and was the Private Hall of Audience or Privy 
Council Chamber. The Darogh'a of the Ghusl Khana was usually an official 
of very high rank and one of the principal ministers. Thus Sadiq Khan, 
who obtained the post in the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was a com- 
mander of Six Thousand at the time. The importance of the office seems to 
have varied at different times. The ‘ Private Chapel ’ was the Tasbili Khdna 
or Jd-nimdz Khdna, the room where the Emperor used to tell his beads 
in privacy and say his prayers on a Jdnimdz or carpet, 
yill. 350, 7. 10. At the time tohen Muhammad Shall Bddshdh icent 
against 'AH Muhammad Khan, and besieged, the fort 
of Bangash. 
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Here as well as at 116 ante, ‘BangasE’ is an error for ‘BangarL’ 
(A.I M., 261, 291) See the Guhstan-i-BcOimat (Tr. [Sir] Charles A. Elliot, 
p 20), where the fort is called ‘ Bnngarh' and said to lie “ five Tcos distant 
south of Aonla and surrounded for a distance of two Teas by jungle.” ‘All 
Muhammad Khan’s correct nisba was ‘ Rohilla ’ Bangash was the sobri- 
quet of the Nawabs of F arruTchahad 

Vni 358, I, 12. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to 
Paradise. 

The phrase literally signifies ‘ The ten receivers or Harbing- 

ers of good tidings * and is used for " the Ten Evangelists ”, so to say, 
of Islam These ten persons were assured of Paradise by Muhammad 
and are thus enumerated in the Tdrikh-t-Quzida of Hamdulla Mustaufi. 
The four Khalifs, Talha, Znbair, Sad bin Abi Waqqas, Sa'id bin Zaid, Abu 
‘Ubaida and *Abdu-r-Eahman bin ‘AuL(Text,I. 209-11. Tr 61) They are 
leferred to by 9asan Nizami and Minbaj also (E. D II 206 and 261) 
VIII. 360, I 16 He was a zamindar of mauza Sansani 

Sansani is a mauza or village situated eight miles south of Dig. ‘ Wai- 
ra’ or ‘ Wer’ lies about thii by-five miles south of Bharatpur Constable, 
27 C b ‘ Thun ’ lies between Dig and Gobardhan, west of Mathura, about 
twelve miles west of Sansani (I G VIII 95 , A I M , 285) Kumher, 
Kumbber or Kumbhergarh is six miles to the south-east of Sansani It is 
said to have been founded by and named after a Jat named Kumbha, (I 
G XVI 22) Constable, 27 0 b Baraana (p 366, 1 22) is fourteen miles 
north of Dig 

VIII* 365, 1. 19. He at last glutted his vengeance by wresting the 
ten itory of Kdvmn from liajd Madhu Singh {of 
J aipur). 

This, is not Kumaon, but an error for Kaman (Pahari), g v my note 
on Vm 65 ante 

VIII 367, I 13 from foot When the British, after reducing 

the strong forts of Dig and Kishengarh, 

. determined to take the fort of 
Bhartpur [in 1218 A. H. 1203 A 0 ] 

Here as well as on 268, 1 10, and 270, 1 16, ‘ Kishengarh’ appears to 
be an error for ‘ Kumhergarh ’ See 360 and 362 ante, where Dig and 
Kurabher are mentioned in juxtaposition. The mistake may have been 
due to the resemblance between ‘ Kumbhar ’ and ‘ Kanhar’ or 
‘ Kanhad,’ which is one of the dialectic forms of Kishan (Knshna). 

Dig and Kumbher are associated together eleven lines higher up on 
this very page. 

VIII. 376, I 2 Alihbar-i-Muhabbat. 

Elliot says nothing about the author of this work, except that his 
name was Muhabbat Khan Dr Rieu tells us that he was the son of a 
Itohilla chief named Faiz ‘Ata Khan Daudzai, who was fifth in descent 
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from Diler Khan Rohilla, who played a conspicuoas part in the wars of 
Aurangzeb and died in 1094 A. H. (Catalogue, III. 911). 
yilL 379, 1 . 3. Gholghat and Iltighalpura near UtigJili. 

This is the ‘ Golgot ’ of Orme.in whose' Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire ’, Job Charnoek is described as “ the governor of the Fac- 
tory at Golgot near Hughley.” (Edit. 1805, pp. 281, 283). Yule says that 
Golghat appears to have been the name of the particular locality where 
the English factory at Hugli was situated. (H. J. 146), 

VIII. 380, 1 . 4. The police station at M aJcJiiid. 

The ‘re’ has been wrongly read as a “ wav ‘ Makhua ’ must be Magra, 
Mug?’a or Moghra, (Ut^) , which is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, about five miles from Hugli. (Blochmann, Inscriptions in Hugli 
District, J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1870), Pt. i. 280). The place where Job 
Charnoek anchored and which is known by the name of Chanak (1. 3 f.f.) 
is ‘ Achanoek.’ Sir H. Yule says that it is the “ designation by which 
Barraekpore near Calcutta is still known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with that of Job Charnoek, the founder 
of Calcutta. But this is rendered improbable by the fact that ‘ Tajannok ’ 
is entered as the name of a village opposite ‘Ogly’ in the map of 
Bengal in Valentijn, which appears to have been compiled in 1662, 
though Valentyn’s book was published only in 1726.” (Hobson Jobson, 
s, V. Achanock). Charnoek appears to have come to Sutanuti— a village 
north of modern Calcutta in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at 
Hugli and formulated certain demands, the rejection of which by the 
Nawab led to hostilities and his seizure of Hijili. He returned to Sutanati 
in 1690 at the invitation of the Nawab and laid the foundations of 
Calcutta. (I. G. IX. 263). 
yill. 383, 1 . 21. Chochra iChinsnra). 

“Chinsura” is still called ‘ Chuchura’ by the inhabitants and ‘Cfai- 
chira ’ is the form found in the Translation of the Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin. 
(Reprint, 1902, II. 225). The name is said to be derived from ‘ Chirehira,’ 
a weed, Achganthes Aspera, with which the place abounded. (N. Dey, 
History of Hugli, in J. A. S. B. 1910, N. S. VI, p. 601). 
yill. 385, 1. 20. Goa, Dahicl and Chand. 

As ‘ Dabul’ is certainly meant for Dabhol in Ratnagiri,' Chand’ must 
be an error for Chenwal or Chival, the Chaul of the Portuguese and 
Saimur of the old Arab writers. The great naval battle, which is said at 
387 infra to have been fought at ‘ Chand ’ between the allied Sultans of 
Gujarat and Egypt and the Portuguese was really waged near Chaul in 
913 A. H. 1508 A. G.{Mi7'at-i-SiJcandajd, Test. 126, 1. 9=Tr. Bayley, 222; 
T, A. 479, 1. 4 f. f.; Firishta, II. 371, 1. 2 f. f.; Elphinstone, H. I. 765). 
VIII, 386, I- 2. Ports of Kandaria and KaliJcot. 

‘ Kandaria ’ or ‘ Qandar ia ’ is an error for ‘Fundaraina,’ the Arab form 
of Pandarani, which lies near the Sacrifice Rock of mode ’ — '-aps, about 
thirty miles north of Calicut. It has been now 'T)pl 'uilandi. 
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tXd G Ae-i-bah ADuEr ^ III. 407, 1. 2 from foot. 


(‘Koilad’ of footnote), which is shown in Constable, 35 A a 

yill. 388, 1. 5 from foot. The Ftringis founded a fori at Jdliat, sm 

kos ft'om KalikoU 

Also written Chalia, Chalo, Chaliyan, Chalayom This is the ‘ Shaliyat 
of Ibn Batnta (Defremery, IV. 109) and ‘ Chalyani ’ of Barbosa, (Tr Stan- 
ley, 153). Chalyan was an old Malabar port, formed by the Beypore and 
Kodalundi rivers and lay opposite to Beypore. Beypore is marked in 
Constable, 35 A a (See Yule H J s o Chalia), 
yill. 389, 1. 6. Sultan Salim of Rum . . despatched his minister 
Sulaiman Bddshah in command of onehundred vessels. 

The author must have meant to write ‘ Pasha ’ ( l-k). He is spoken 
of as ‘ Solyman Bashaio, Governor of Cairo, in Danvers’ History of the 
Portuguese in India (I 425) and as the commander of the fleet. See also 
Whiteway, Bise of the Portuguese Power in India, 256, 265. He was by 
birth a Greek converted to Islam. 

yill, 392, I 2 from foot. Shikahul, Rajbandar and other possessions 

of the French 

The place meant is Rajmandri, now in Goddvary district. The mtm 
has been wrongly written as a be. It is the ‘ Ra 3 a Mahendra’ of Jahangir’s 
Memoirs in E D. VI. 355, g. v my note. The name is derived from Ma- 
hendragiri, a mountain range m Ganjam, which is frequently mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature It has nothing to do with ' Bandar ’ * port.’ 
yill 393, I 10, TariMi-t-Shah ‘Ham 

Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of Manu Lai’s History of Shah ‘Alam was, 
like most other copies, defective or imperfect and estended only to the 
24th year of that Emperor’s reign. A Manuscript in the Bankipnr 
Library bnngs down the narrative upto the 48Ui year It contains a re- 
gular and detailed chronicle of all important transactions upto the 30th 
year. But the author states that as he had grown old and his eyesight 
was failing, he had been obliged to rest content with a bare summary 
of the events of the remaining eighteen years. (Muqtadir, Catalogue, 
Vn. 95). 

VIII. 399, footnote Sherbachas {pistols) of Kabul and tico thousand 

small guns carried by camels 

This ‘ Sherbacha ’ was a musketoon or blunderbuss. “ In the last 
quarter of the 18th century, there was,” writes Mr. Irvine, “ a regiment 
of Persian horse in the Lakhnow service, known as the Sherbacha They 
may have taken the name from the weapon with which they were armed, 
or the name may have been due to their supposed ferocity.” (AIM, 112), 
yill. 400, 1. 12 Appaji Mangesiah. 

The real name of the man was Antaji M-unkeshimr. (Grant Duff, 313, 
Sardesai, Riyasat, HI 204). 

y III 407, 1. 2 from foot, Nawabganj, which is six kos from Allahabad. 

Five places called Nawabganj are entered in Thornton’s Gazetteer. 
This must be that which lies eleven miles north-west of Allahabad on the 
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route to L'ucljnow. 

VIII. 420, 1. 5. There is only one copy of the Yadgar-i-Bahaduri in 
existence, the autograph of the author, in my possession. 
Dr. Rieu denies this claim and states that Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of 
the Yadgar-i-Bahaduri could not possibly be the author’s autograph, as 
it contains several clerical errors which can only be ascribed to a copyist, 
(Catalogue, III. 897). 
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SOME MINOR EMENDATIONS. 

[There are several other mispnnts^ miereadings and minor raistaSea 
of transcription or transliteration in these eight volnmes. They were not 
included, at first, in the body of this work, for fear of distracting the 
reader’s attention. They have been thrown together in an Appendix and 
dealt with briefly, as it has been impressed upon the writer that they should 
not be overlooked, on account of their liability to mislead Hindu and 
European scholars unacquainted with Persian The correct forms are 
printed in Italic type All corrections indicated by Dowson himself in his 
Errata have been excluded ] 

I 117, 1 3 ‘In the reign of Mu'awiya, son of Abu Sufain ’ Bead Sufian 
L 1B6, 1. 3 ‘ Allafi killed 'Abdu-r-Rahman, son of Ash'ab.’ Correctly, 
Ash' as, as at E.D. I 428 

I 197, 1. 11. 'A report was also sent to ‘Abdu-l>Malik, the Khalifa of the 
time.’ The Khalifa of the time was Walid, the son of 'Ahdu-l-MaliJc, 
who reigned from 86 to 96 A. H. See E.D. I. 428, 

I. 216, 1 13 ‘ Jani Beg. . was succeeded . by Mirza ‘Asi.’ Read 
Ghdsi 

1.221,1 18 ‘He came to aplaceDaryachaNari Sang’. Is it not Daryacha, 
z£. river, of Earn SanTcra or Sankra? See E.D. I. 294 
I. 262, 1 6 ' Conquest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim.’ Read 
A sir [garb]. 

I. 292, 1. 18. ‘ Tribes of Bina, Tdk and Nabumiya ’ The last name must be 
the same as Nalimrm of E.D. I. 286, q, v. my Note. 

I. 293 footnote, 3. ‘ She was his sister’s son.’ Read daughter. 

I 801, Footnote, 1. 2 ‘ Rai Khanhar of Kach ’ Read Khengar, 

1. 302, 1 18. ‘ Sharira-1-Mu)k ’ Read Shari fu-l-Mulk as at E.D. VI. 432, 
444 

I. 304, 1 3 ' Sultan Husain bi-l Karar ’ Read Baiqara or Baigra. 

T. 312, 1 2 ‘ Bhara and Khushib.’ Read Bhera [on the .Thelnm], 

I 314, 1 11 f f ‘ Bnluch, Jot, Rmd, Dndi and other tribes’ Read the 
last name as Dodai. 

I. 31G, 1 2G. ‘ Ho sent . . Mirzd Kasim Tafai to the Emperor ’ Eecte, 
Taghai, i. e maternal uncle or mother’s relative (B N Tr 27 Note) 

I 823,1 19, ‘Hulaku Khan, son of Changiz Khan,’ Correctly, fiirandson 
T 837, 1 11 f f. The name of Dashrath’s father was not Aoipar, but Aja 
or Ajapala, ‘ Dera ’ is an error for Dirghahahn (Vishnu Parana. Tr 
Wilson III. 313-4). ‘ Kasila, Kailiya, Simiya,’ should be Kaushalga, 
Kaikeyt and Sumitrd For ‘ Chatargun,’ (1. 7 f t) read 8hatrugh7ia. 
* Parihar ’ should bo Ptishhara and for ‘ Atat ’ read Aiitla ‘ Tawakas’ 
(1. 2 f.f ) IS a blunder for Lava and Ktisha 
I. 338, 1. 2 ‘ Sambut Raja,’ must be meant for Samhrat, i e Samprait. 

I 338, 1 3 ‘ Hanrat, also called Dakan.’ Read Mahrat 
I. 338, 1. G ‘ Haibat ’ must be Haspat, t e Ashvapati Note that Qajpat 
and Bhupnt arc said to have been his brothers, , 
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J. ,'1'^?, (. 9'h ‘ Fah’nl, the father of the ccicijrated I^^Idin Faslini.’ Read 
iVit/?(T, the father of the colchralcil Lakln Pliulani. 

I. 03n, il. >1, B ntul ‘Jn. ' irnnUur.’ Read TUugovh. 

I, 3-39, 1. 7 f. f. ' Pdmbiya, {variant, P.imba'niynV Corrccflj*, IhVnniyn, 

i.r. niranniyo. See my Note on Vol. I. ‘2‘2G, !• 0 Li. 

T. -iS Footnote 1, i. 10. ' Ghutnlc,' Read OhiiviV. See B.G. VIII. (Kathi- 

II. 132, 1. n. ' nil Knpr Mo'-tanri, commander of a dct.achmcnt Correctly, 

' .\cconntr.nt. Auditor. Controller of expenditure.’ 

11. ITo. 11. .'>nnd 2 f.f. For * Snnjaris ’ read (Viife/'f, and ho also at I. i7G, 1. 4. 
(Seed. II. ir.7nnd 11 Xolo). 

II. IBI, 1. 2. 'The chief of nha-.ni. Abu *Ali ICfibalc.’ Kcetc. L'link. 
ll.CH.l.tb ' W.'i'^a .\bhirV properly worib ten lacs of Rupees.’ Pdclc 
' Rnyrt'-'. 'Av.Ti covdd v.ot have used the word. 

11.201, 1. ]ti from fool, "J'he mo't penerous hinp, the hlaff of the world 
,and 'Uppoilcr of rtliuion.’ ’J"iii; is only a literal and nnc-dlcd-for 
tr.!n*-latiun of Otijh'i'il-tJt’iiijti tat'tl J)'ni, 

II, 2‘1'’, I. -3. ' Sibi, (he hi<,t<irinn of Klbas’, Read 
H. 212. 1 7 f. f. * (Jivvlmtid-mull:, Rfihu-d-din Hamr.a,’ Read Jinknu-ff’il'tn, 
(F. l.oS, 1. ‘0. The tni'-l she is committed npain at 21'.l, 1. 7 X. f. 

II. 2.^7, 1. 11 f.f. For ‘ llhanear read Th’tnJ:nr {Tahnnparh], ns at 303, 
1. 21 of thi*- Volume. See my Note on 11. 220, 1. 21. 
ll.ntn, 1.1, Read ‘Khwija Muiadu-l-Mulk Sanjari's iti^hn as tSijhi or 
I'injdri, i. c. of .'^ijisl in '.^S not <S V lie is called by 

Minbaj binv clf in Ibe T- 'rest, O.s, 1. l.'l. 

11. 321. 1. 15. ‘ In A. II. (313. JaHlunltlin Icinp of Kluvdrizrn lied 

tow.ard.s IJindusl in’. Correctly, lUS 11. as in the T- F. Tc.^t, 171, 1. 11 ; 
T. A..2S 1.0 f.f.; F. 1. 03. i.3 f. f. 

II. .■>‘2.3, !. 21. ‘Knblcln’s mini-'ler, ‘Ainud-.Mulk lliiHain Ab'li^'hari,’ Read 
Mh'nri as in T. N. Text, J7.-5, 1. 1 ; IkD. J. 133 and ]J. .330. 

11. 330, 1. IS. ‘ The oilier entered the gate of the Mu'ir.zi.’ 

Correctly, hj tlv' Gotr of the or the I^Iu'izzi College 

{which h.id been named after Mu*izzu-d-diu S.Im]. T. Text, 189, 
1. 1.3. 


II. 318, last line. ‘On Thursday, the 11th Zi-1 Iv'ada 615,’ Read, Tliurs- 
dny the J,h!h. Monday the 12l!i has been already mentioned on 1, 12. 

II. 350, !. 19. For ‘ Laslikar Klifm,’ read Kashlii Khan, as in T. N. Text, 
222, 1. 2 f.f. ; 2GS. 

II. 351,1. 17. ‘ Gwfilior, Cliaiulcri, Bazawal (?) and Sldlwa’. Rcclc, Nara- 

trill, J^nneav. ohJ: is a mistranscription of (Nalapura). 

III. 19, II. 4 and 9. ‘Abud-Hasan, son of Simbur,’ Rcctc, Shnjtn'. 

III. 33, 1. 8. ‘ The Rukhs of Rustam,’ Correctly, liaJehsh. The Arabic and 
Persian form of Aracbosia, the Greek name of Z.abul, which was 
Rustam’s country, is ' Rukhaj ’. E.D. 1. 23 ; II. 281. 

HI. 64, 1. 6. ‘In the year 293, he [Mahmud] made war upon 
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Jaipal,’ Head 39d [H,] 

m, 102, 1. 8 ‘ ‘Add Blhan, Tabar Khaa and others,’ Head Tamar Khan, 
as m E.D III 109, 114 

III 133, 1 11 ‘ Jalalu-d-din [Khalji] received the titlp of 

Siyasat Khan,’ Properly, Shayasta Khan. 

III. 146, 1 16 ‘ Khan Jahan, his [Jalaln-d-din’a] oldest son was then 
dead ’ Correctly, KMn-i-Khanan 

III. 146, 1 9 f f ‘He ordered . tunnels (sabat) to be sunk.’ Sobol are 
covered approaches for the conduct of sieges, constructed above ground, 
not underground ‘ tunnels ’ 

III 150, 1 6 ‘ Alau-d'din arrived at Ghati Lajaura.’ The place intend- 
ed must beLasura Constable, PI. 31 C b It is about 10 miles west of 
Daulatabad. 

in 168, 1 8 ‘ In the third year of his reign’. T P Text, 

261, 1 9 f f Correctly, during the [first] three years of his reign. 
in 198, h 23 ‘ A battle was fought in Blhikar,’ Correctly, on the Ghag‘ 
gar river 

in 244, 1 2 ‘ He there . made [Shihab Sultam] governor of Bidar 
and the neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas,’ Read one hundred 
laks of tangas T P Text, 481, 1 10 

ni 293, 1 6. ‘ Saltan Piruz Shah issued twenty-one edicts {sikha) and 
thirty-one instructions (fAldmai) upon matters of royalty.’ These 
‘ Siklias’ were really the insignia reserved for the sovereign, e g 
Khutba, Throne, Tughra, QhSshiya, Crown, etc, T P. (Shams), Text, 
108 

III. 400, 1 4 ‘ In . Eajab, A.H 800 (March, 1408) ’ Read 1398 
m 444, 1 15 For ‘Azorbaijan ’ Arzanjan in the Z N Text, n 118, L 7 
m. 521, 1 15 ‘The princes, the nunians, the amirs of tumans,’ Read 
‘niiinan’ grandees 

III. 663, 1 9 ‘ Whatever other stones and fables they [the Hindus] have, 
ib contained in Kabits, parwanas and namahs,’ Read Puranas 

IV 3, 1 6 f f For ‘ Shalghazis of Pars,’ read ‘ Salghai is ’ or 'Salghuris ’ 
See Baizawi, in E D 11 254 , TdriJch-t-Ouzida, I 503 , Tr II 118 

IV. 34, 1 17 ‘Amir Timur had attacked Talina ’ Tulamba must be 

the place meant 

IV 38, 1 12 For ‘ Taghi Khan Turkchi,’ Read ‘Taghi Kkan TurJcbacha ’ 
as m T M 170, 1 9, B I 273=Tr I 360 , E. D IV. 40, 43, 48 
IV 44, 1 18 ‘He [Khizr Khan] proceeded by Panipat to Pirozpur,’ Cor- 
rectly, Fathpiir, as in the T M Text, 179, last bne 
IV 62, 1 22 ‘ The Eais of Gwalior . Bhangar and Chandawar.’ Read 
the second name as Tahanifar, g v Note on II 226, 1. 24. 

IV 124, L 14 * I took my flight on the wings of travel for the city of 
Bijanagar’ Read ‘from the city of Bijanagar.’ He was returning 
IV 163, 1 1 ‘ [Subuktigin] . . . subdued Afghan and other places/ 

Recte, Lamghan as in ‘Utbi, E D. H. 22, Reyi^olda’ Tr, 39. 
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IV. 186, 1. 21. For ‘ MatnicliiHr,’ road ‘ Manuchilu' ’ and for ‘ WasKmichiKr/ 
Waslmaglr. 

IV. 205, Footnote 2, 1. 11. For ‘Abu-l-Farali Euwaiui,’ read Abu-l-Far^j 

' Btml 

IV. 239, Footnote 2, 1.4. For ‘An Wftr,’ read Kalanmr [in Gurdaspur], 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 13 f. f. 1. For ‘Sirohi/ read Sancar [Sarjupar, 
Gorakhpur] as in B.N. Tr. 521. 

IV. 262, Footnote, 1. 10 f. f. ‘Raja Muttana and Raja Rup Barin (Na- 
rain?).’ ‘ Muttana ’ may be Mitliila [Tirhut]. His name was Ramabhadra 
or Rupa Narayau. Duff, C. I. 266, 305 ; B. N. Tr. 521 and Ivii. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 4 f.f. For ‘ Raja Gulanjari,’ read, ‘ Raja of Kalan- 
jar.’ He was, probably, Rudra Pratap Bundela. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘Raja Sing Deo ’read ‘Raja Blr Sing 
Deva’ [of Bhata]. See my Note on IV. 407, Footnote, 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, last line. ‘Riija Bikram Cliand ’ must be Raja, Bhh 
kham [Bhisbma] Chaud of Almora. Duff, C. I. 281. 

IV. 266, Footnote 1, 1.2. ‘ Humayuu proceeded from Ghazipur to Khaira- 
bad.’ Read Kharld [in Ballia district]. B. N. Tr. 544. 

IV, 283, 1. 12. ' A messenger from Dudu and his son Jalal Khan 

arrived in my camp.’ Read ‘ her.’ Dudu was the mother of Jalal Khan. 

IV. 294, 1. 3 f. f. ■ The Mir [Vahya Qazvini] died in A. H. 971.’ 

The correct year was, most probably, 981. (B. Test, III. 98). 

IV. 304, 1. 16. ‘ Humayim [marched] eastward against Ben and Bayazid,’ 
Correctly, Biban. 

IV. 304, 1. 3 f. f, ‘ Slier Shah' dies, Bajab 1st, at Kalin jar.’ Correctly, 
Bab‘i the 1st. See E. D. IV. 409. 

IV. 396, 1. 14, ‘Mubarak Khan Shlrini killed the third.’ The sobriquet 
must be Sarbani or Sharbati. 

IV. 408, 1. 20. For ‘ Shaikh Halil ’ read ‘Shaikh Khalil’ 

IV. 440, 1. 23. For ‘ Saif Jan ’ read ‘ Saif Khan.’ 

IV, 475, Footnote 1, 1. 2. For ‘Khan Jahan Tokh'aui,’ read Nohdni or 
Lohani. g. y. E.D. V. 9 note. 

IV. 497, 1. 8 f. f. For ‘ Idi Ratua,’ read Baina and for ‘ Lali Chak,’ read 
Kaji or Kachi Chak, {Td?'. Bash. Tr. 485). 

V, 12, 1, 4 f. f. For ‘ Garha-Kantak,’ read ‘ Garha-Katenfea.’ 

V. 86, 1. 18 and 88, 1. 5 f.f. For ‘ Rai Karan Sing, Raja of Gwalior,’ read 
Klrat Singh. See my Note on IV. 39, 1. 4. 

V. 133, 1, 8. ‘ On the 10th Muharram, 948 H,, we mounted.’ Correctly, 547 £f. 
H. B. H. II. 187; F. I. 218, 1. 4 f. f. 

V. 147, 1. 5 f.f. For ‘ Abdu-l-il4‘aa?e ’ road Abu-l-M'adli. 

V. 173, 1. 17. For ‘ 5th Sh‘aban, 955 [Rililat],’ read 26th Sha‘ban5d5 [Rib- 
lat] or 975 A. H. T. A . 283, 1. 3 f. f. 

V. 189, 1. 10. For ‘ Baban Bayazid’ read ‘ Biban and Bayazid,’ though tlie 
conjunction is left out in the Lith, T.A. also, 194, 1, 15, See E.D. IV, 





’/io 

Vj 189, ]. 20 For ‘ Sultan Husnm Mirza Babalcra ’ read Bmqara. 

V 199, 1. 4. For ‘ Saiu Mir/a ’ read ‘ Sam Mirza.’ 

V. 203, 1. 11 For ' Shaikh' Julil’ read ' Shaikh Khalil ’ 

V. 206, 1. 6 1. f. ‘ Mirziv ‘Askari then crossed the Sind and went to the 
town of Patar.’ Road Mirza IJindah as m the 'Jl’.A. Tost. 203, 1. 12 f. f. 
V. 230, 1. 7 f.f. For ' Muhammad Kasim Khan Pauji,’ road ilffruji.aa in 
A. N., I. 223 , Tr 450. See also Budauni, II 314, 1. 6 , Tr. 824 , A. N 
Test, 11. 59, Tr. 11.91, III 87; Tr 128 
V, 233, 1. 1 Read Khwnja ‘Ahdu-s Hamad’s sobriquet os Mw^amcar [te 
Painter] not Masur 

F. 235, 1. 10 ‘Sayyid Muhammad Bikua.’ Read Faina, ic stout, fat, 
corpulent, as m A N,I 223 , Tr. 451 

V 237, 1. 17 For * Naair Khau,’ read ‘ Namb Khan,’ ns at V 243 infra 

V 256, 1 17. ‘Sikandar sent his sou along with Ghazi Kluui Sur’ Read 
‘ Tanur ’ [Tonwar], jy not jy 

V. 266, Footnote 2, 1 1. ‘ Pisar-khwaudah ’ is not a ' icputcd son,’ but an 
informally adopted son, a person affoclion itcly called oi addressed as 
Fisar or ‘ Farzand* 

V 273, Footnote 3 For ‘Sanjari,’ read ' Si jizif ic native of Sistan. 
See A N. Tr. 11 288 and Note. 

V 283, 1 10. For ‘Tughbam’ read as m A N II 134, Tr. 20S, 

372, Tr 540, Budauni, II 192, Tr. 195 and Note 

V 291, 1 1. For ‘ Rustam Khan ’ i-ead Dastam Khan. A N II 218 ; Tr. 
386 

V. 304, 1. 2. For ‘Beg Murm Khan,’ read 'Beg Niirm Khan ’. Kurin is a 
short form of Nura*d-diu 

V 316, 1. 3 ‘ When the Imperial court arnved at Lucknow.’ Read Labor, 
as in the T-A 277, 1. 7 

V. 316, 11. 9 and 8 f f For ‘ Mankard Mirza,’ read Bdiqard. 

V. 324, 1. 11 f.f For ‘Udi Singh, Raja of Marwar,’ read Mewar. 

V. 335, 1. 13. For ‘ Mu'inu-l-hakk wau-d-din Hasan Sanjari,' read Stjtzi 
V. 337, 1. 16. For ‘ Hasan Kuli Khan,’ road Husain Quli Khan. 

V. 840, 1. 6 f.f For ‘ Mirath’ read Merta [m Jodhpur], as m the Lith. T. A. 
298, 1. 4 and B. J1 140, Tr 144. 

V. 842, 1. 2 f.f For * Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari,’ read Hdmtd Bukhari. 

V. 363, 1. 12. For * Muhammad Kali Khan Tughbam,’ read *Tuqbat ’ 

V. 364, Footnote 2, For * Rohya,’ read Eaioaliya or Rdtmhya, See A.N. 
m.66,1 3,Tr.90. 

V. 869,1. 9 f.f. For ‘Wednesday, 3rd Jumada-l-awwal, 981,’ lead 3rd 
Jumddiu-S’Sdnt, as Sunday, 16th Jumada-l-awwal occurs on 1 13 ante 
V. 411, 1. 6 f. f For ‘ twenty-four tankas ’ read ‘ twenty-four thousand 
tangas’ as in the Lith. y.A. 842,1 16. See my paper on the ‘Muradi 
Tanga’ m Num. Supp. XXVin to the J.A.S B (1917), p. 83 
V. 418, 1 4 For ‘Sultan Khwaja Kalij Elhan,’ read * Sultan Khwaja and 
Qulij Khdn,’ as in B 11.269 , Tr.277. See also "Ain, Tr. I 364 and 423, 
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V, 420, ]. 14 f.f. For ‘ Garlia ’ read * Karra,’ as on 1. 6 f.f. of the same page. 
B. 11. 289; Tr. 297. 

V. 427, 1. 12. For ‘ Shah'am Khan Jalesar,’ read ‘ Shah’am Khan Jalair* 
A. N. in. 528 ; Tr. 806 ; B. II. 310, Tr. 320. 

V. 430, 1. 6, and 431, 1. 7. For ‘ Ishang Aka ’ read Ishlk Aqa. 

V. 434, 1. 6 f . f . For ' Friday, 16th Muharram 991/ read 13th Muhar- 
ram. A.N. Tr. III. 633 Note; Mirat-i-Sikandari. 443; Tr. 319. 

V. 440, 1. 4. For ‘ Amartali,’ read Amreli. (Constable, 31 A a). 

V. 440, 11. 9 and 7 f.f. For ‘Ghazin Khan/ read Ghazni or Ghaznln KHan. 

V. 449, 1. 6 f. f. For ‘ river Behut (Beyah)/ read ‘ Behnt {Jhelam)! The 
same mistake occurs on 453, 1. 12 f. f. 

V. 452, 1. S. For ‘ Mir Kuraish ’, read Mir W ais. 

V. 460, 1. 15. For ‘ Llir Mirza/ read Mir Munir, as at 467 of the same 
Volume; B. 11. 377 ;Tr. 390. 

V. 468, 1. 3 f. f. ‘He [Husain Khan Tukriya] was nephew and son-in- 
law of Imam Mahdi Kasim Khan/ Delete Imam. 

V. 476, 1. 9. For ‘ Pabal,’ read Pail [in Patiala State]. 

V. 483, 1. 12. For ‘ Death of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati,’ read Defeat. 

V. 484, 1. 20. ‘ Commencement of the second Karan.’ Correctly, Qarn 
(period of thirty years). 

V, 488, 1.2]. ‘ These low persons used to beat their drums and claim the 
dignity of the dogs of the heavens.’ Read residents, or dwellers, for 
‘ dogs.’ The word is Sukkan, not Sagan. See my Note on V. 358,1. 2 f.f. 

V, 492, 1. 14. ‘ When the enemy passed the river Karwi,’ Read Godi 
i.e. Gomti. 

Y. 496, 1. 4 f, f . ‘ Husain Khan Kashmiri.’ Delete ‘ Kashmiri! It is not in 
the Text, II. 126 or Lowe’s Tr. II. 128. 

VI. 46, last line. ‘He drove Adham Khan Mutanabbi out of Ibi’.ahim- 
pur,’ Adam Khan Batani in A.N. III. 133 ; Tr. III. 189. 

VI. 62, 1. 10 f. f. ‘ Jalal Khan Ghazni.’ Ghilzai in A.N. III. 140; Tr. 198. 

VI. 98, last line. For ‘ Balpur,’ read Malpur, as in A. N. III. 773 ; Tr. 
1165. Constable, 27 B b. 

VI. 119, 1. 18. ‘Abu-I-Fath and Damaghani were sent.’ Delete and ; read 
2 cas for ‘ were.’ 

VI. 124, 1- 6. For ‘ Maghrib Khan Dakhini,’ read Muqarrah Khan as in 
A.N.II.280; Tr. 415. 

VI. 124, 1. 4. For ‘ In this same year 947 H.’ read 974 B. 

VI. 141,1.6. For ‘Takhati/ read Talahti [bottom, lowest part, foot of 
the hill]. 

VI. 166, 1. 9. For ‘ Nar Singh Deo,’ read Bir Singh Deo. The error recurs 
on 167, 1. 8. 

VI. 166, 1. 11. For ‘Abu-1 Khan’, read Abu-l-khair Khan. (E.D. VI. 112). 

VI. 185,1. 19. ‘ Khurram Arslan Shah ’ is called Sdldr Shah, in the T. M. 

; T. A. 121, i. 4; F. 1. 16, 1. 1. 6 f. f. 

VI. 186, 1. 8. For ‘ Hundreds of the nobles of Samana/ read ' Centq'^ 
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or tHe Commanders of hundreds \n Samana ’ aa in 

T M. E D. IV 21 

VL 205, 1. 4 ' Dahapnr’ Th'e place meant may be Dholpur (j^^) 

VI. 224, 1. 18 ‘ The king [Pirtiz Tughlaq] penetrated as far as Bundira,’ 
The place meant is Pandtia, Constable, 29 C e. 

VL 292, last line ' I questioned him, but he denied the intention ’ Read 
‘ He did not deny it ’ (T J 25, 1 13 , Tr I 54) 

VI 300, 1. 7 f. f , 301, 1 3 Eor ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz,’ read ‘Abdu-i>Ea7im 
VI. 330, 1. 19 For ‘Abdu-l-Islam,* read ‘Abdn*s-£iaZd7n (T J 104, L 5 , 
I N 64, L 3). 

VL 374, 1 10 For ‘ Ra^a Sang Ram,’ read ‘ Sangram ’ 

VI. 383, 1. 2 f f. ‘ Ashrafu-l-Mulk ’ should be Sharifu-l-Mulk, as at 432, 
444 of this Volume, T J 346, 1 17, 1 N. 193, 1 1 f. f. 

VI. 396, 1. 10 ‘ And then to come with Sultan Murad Bakhshi ’ Read 
Sultan Murad BaTchsh, as in the Text 
VI 401, 1. 4 f. f ‘On the 9th Safar, the Emperor [Jahangir] reached 
Labor,’ Correctly, 9th Muliarram. Cf B D VI 300-1 , T. J. Text, 32. 
VL 424, L 7 * Jabju, [grandson of Shuja'at Khan] ’ Recte, Ghhajju 

VI 440, 1. 9 ‘ Peshawar, where all the north-eastern tribes were at that 
time in arms,’ Read ‘ noith-tcestern ’ 

VII 6, 1 18. ‘ Jajhar Singh was the son of Nar Singh Deo Bundela.’ He 
was the son of Eir Smha Deva Bundela 

VII 21, 1 13 ‘ Some [of Kbau Jahau Body’s] elephants were caught by 
Raja Amar Smgh'of Bandher ’ Read Bandhu Amar Singh was the 
Raja of Bandhu or Bhata, Dowson is wrong m contending in the foot- 
note that the place meant must be ‘ Bhander N E of Jhansi’, because 
Kh. Kb (I p 40) calls it Bhandiir The Badskahnama (I i 349, 1 11), 
states that the village of Nemi was in Bandhu and Amar Smha was 
the Raja of Bandhu See also MB. II 134-138 He is mentioned as the 
Raja of Bandhu in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign by Muhammad 
Hadi also (T. J Text. 418, 1 4) 

Vn 32. 1 6 f f For ‘ 1240 H’ read 1041 H. 

VII 89, L 10 ‘ Aurangzeb had been ordered to overtake the royal forces 
at Bhimbar ’ Recte, Bhtra ‘A § Text III 72, 1 7 
VII 111, 1 15 For ‘ Husain Sajar lake,’ read Husain Sugar lake,’ as on 
117 of the Volume 

VIL 18B, 1 14 For ‘ Nawab Rai, the Prince’s [Muhammad Mu'azzam’s] 
mother,’ read Nawab Bai 

VH 189, 1. 17 ‘ An interview took place at the Raj Sambar tank,’ Cor- 
rectly, Raj Samandar [Samudra] tank 
vn 213, 1 7 i f ‘Aurangzeb was bora in 1028 A. H, (1619 A D), at 
Dhud,’5ic in the B I Text, but properly, 1027 AH. and Dahod T. J 
249, last line, Tr II 47 , Kh Kh I 296, 1 16 
vn 2G3, 1 18 ‘ Kunwar Eai Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh,’ Recte, Bam 
Singh See 279, 281 of this Volume 
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VII. 373, 1. 18. 'Hainaji, the commander of Rajgarh.’ Head ITdmanji. 

VII. 401, 1. IV ‘ Zebu-n-nissa Begam, eldest sister of ‘Azam Shah.’ Eecte, 
Zmatii-n-nisd Begam. See M. ‘A. in B. D. VII. 196-7 and Kh. Kh'. 
Tbid, 363, 385. Zcbu-n-nisa died in 1113 A. H. when Aurangzeb' was 
alive. M. ‘A. 539. 

VII. 402, 1. 10. ‘ Samsamu-d-danla Amiru-I-Bahadur Nusrat Jang.’ Read 
Amiru-l-ZJmftrfl Bahadur Nusrat Jang, as inKH. KH. Test, II. 601, 1. 3. 

VII. 428, 1. 4 f. f. For ‘ Tlie treasure of thirteen lacs of rupees,’ read ‘ The 
treasure of thirteen Krors as in Kh'. Kh. Test, II. 684, 1. 3. 

VII. 570, 1. 4. For ‘ Haju,’ read Jdju. 

VII. 570, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Hamia Bahadur ’ read [MTr] Jumla Bahadur. 

VIIL 31, ]. 9 f. f. “ Abdu-llah, son of Zahir. ” Read Ztibeir. 

VIII. 75, 1. 12. ‘ The chosen of the Adored writhed in the depths of an- 
guish.’ The literal translation of the name of the man, which was 
'Ahdu-l-M‘abud, can only bewilder the reader. 

VIII. 106, 1. 16. ‘Sadar Zilla Khan Kasur Bathair’ is called 'Jumla 
Khan ’ in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 210 note. 

VIII. 138, 1. 13 f.f. ‘ [They] got possession of the little fort of Firuz Shah 
and another called the Old fort.’ The places meant are the Kotla-i-' 
Fh'iiz Shall and the Purdnd QiVa. See p. 143 infra, where ‘ the Koiila 
of Firoz Shah ’ is mentioned. 

VIII. 146, 1. 14. ‘ Ahmad Sultan pursued them as far as Burya 

and Sarangpur.’ Read the second name as Sahdranpur. 

VIII. 178, 1. 9. ‘ Account of Sankar Gangapur.’ Properly, Sa7'kdr Ganga- 
pur. 

VIII. 236, 1. 14. For ‘ Poranjar Khan,’ read Buzanjar Khan. 

VIII. 236, 1. 16. For ‘ Chaubanians,’ read Ghanhdnidns or Ghupdnims, 

VIII. 236, 1. 17. For ‘ Saribarans,’ read Sa7'badd7'mns. 

VIII. 255, 1. 4. For ‘ Ram Chatar Man,’ read Bdi Chatar Man. 

VIII. 276, 1. 20. ‘Narad Shankar Brahmin was then appointed 

governor of the fort.’ Read Ndrti Shankar. 

VIII. 279, 1. 13. For ‘ Pakpat,’ read Bdgpat (or Bdghpat). 

VIII. 281, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Shisha Dhar Pandit,’ read SheshddTiai' Pandit. 

VIII. 310, 1. 20. For ‘ forty thousand’ read ‘forty lacs’ Shuj‘au-d-daula 
had given his bond to the Mahrathas for forty lacs of Rupees. 

VIII. 336, 1. 6. ‘He -...resided at Mala wanur near Lucknow.’ Dr. 

Rieu (III. 913) reads Maldnwa, {q.v. Am. II. Tr. 179). 

VIII. 370, 1. 4. For ‘Raghuji Ghosla,,’ read Raghuji BJiosla. 

VIII. 372, ]. 5. ‘ This Revealer of Secrets [Kashifu-l-Akhbar] was com- 
posed by ‘Inayat Husain of Mahrard.’ Blaraharavl in Rieu (II. 1059), 
i.e. of Marahra in Etah, U.P. q.i^. Constable, 27 D b. 

VIIL 400, I. 5 f. f. For ‘ Narad Shankar,’readNd7’u Shankar. The variant 
‘ Taru ’ mentioned in the footnote must be also wrong. 
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INDEX. 


PEBSONS. 


‘ftbdu-r-Hnshid, non of JInhmud 
not Sla'aud, 430'1 
*Abdu3, 153 
Abtigin (Aitigin), 2G0' 

Abul Bony (Boy 7) Uzbek, 600 
Abul Fnrob Biiwaini (Abu-l- 
Fnraj Runi), 131 
Abu-l-Fo'-l’s Comraontary on 
the Quran, 567 
Abu-l-Fa-.l’s aBsaasinalion, 591 
Abu-bHaran Ffakhshabi (Bfikh- 
nW).’G18 

Abu-l-L'ais (Abu-l-GliniB), 305 
Abu Muslim Marwazi, 199 


{The correct forms are printed in hraclicts.) 

I of Mahmud bhatab 232 Chatkas Rui 


‘Abuya tha Pavsa, IGO 
Ahmad (Eliimid) Bukhuti, 632 
Ahmad Chap'B aobriquat, 2GG 
Ahmad Thaiicsari idanlified, 355 Bdsurba, 574 
AlimadYadgiit, as an Historian, Rnthii (Paid) RatUor; 


bha^), 232 
Bahbud (MahadevaV), 21 
Bajain (Panchanan), 654 
Bala, Raja of Mahva, 173 
Balhara (Vollabh-Raya), 1, 2, 3 
Balhifc (Balndityn), 22 
Balidar (Balbhadra), 6S7 
Baikn Jlalik’a father, 215 
Banarasi, Shaikh, GOS 
Britabhuiyas of Bengal, 575-G 
Barbak Khand-Jahan, 8G5 
Barkamarls (Vikramadit?), 75 
Barkhurdar Naqshbandi, GIB 
Barkis (Har Kishen), 452 
Barmazid Giir, 457 
Bartiih (Pritha_?), 213 
Bojabas (Yishvasaka), 8G 
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434 

Ahodan (Shams Khan Auhadi), 
353 

Aibak (moaning of), 204 
AitSkuli Adigbur (Aidaku Ui- 
ghurj, 349 

•Aici (‘isa Khan of Bhati), 549 
Aj Doo (Vaj Deo ?), 183‘ 
Akuglia (Aq Biigha), 34G 


(?). 


Bauilra, (Bodza, Bhoja), 25 
Rawaril, (Vadhel), 661-2 
Baj-azid, eon of ‘At a Body 
436 

Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, 534, 536 
Bony Rai (Pnlai Rai), 596 
Bodar (Bairad), C63 
Blntti (Latti), CS6 
Bhagwant, son of Udaru, GS4 


Mam Khun (‘Alim Khan ?), 289 Bhairu (Bhairav ?), 97 


Albati or Alpari (tcibo), 214 
Alfas (Alqns), 593 
•Alfikat (Pati-jab?), 12 
‘AH Akhti (Khatati), G40 
‘AH (‘Ala'm) Khan of Kiilpi 


Chatkas Rumi, 651 
ChauparMal (SurajMal), 613-4 
Oabiehlim (Durlabh Solanki ?), 
238-9 

Dahir (Dhira Sena), 80 
Dairsal (Wairlaal, Bairiaal), 
12G-7 

Dal Bait (Dalpat of Bikanor), 
657 

Dalki wa Malki (Trilokyamal- 
la?), 222-3 

Dalpat Ujjainiya, 573 
Darabars (Dharavarsha), 182 
Daur, Rai of (Dhar), 173-3 
Dasvar Jlalik’n father, 309-10 
Dcvaldevi’a hands, were they 
oG ?, 368 

Devaldovi. Was she forcibly 
married to Khusrav?, 363 
Dova Raya II. of Yijayanagar, 
419 

Dhankal or Dhokal Singh, 633 
Dhatm Singh (Dharmangad ?), 
566 

Dhar Raj (Hari Eaj), 123 
Dharsij'a (Dhar Sena), 80 
Dila Rani (D,di Dilaram 7), 618 
Dilip (Dalpat) of Bikaner, 606 
Drohar(Dhtnva Sena), 80 
Dungar (Dhonkal) Singh, 677 
para (Qara) Beg, 593 
Fakhrud-d-dln Mubatakshah, 
the Historian, 203 
Fardaghan (Parrukhan?), 175 


Bhaiya Puranmal, 4C0 
Bhandargii Bhagu (Bhadra- 
rakhii Bhikkhu), 84 
Bhara, Riil of Kachh, 118 
. 439 Bhid, R.nja of Bbata, 471, 495 

‘Ali Hauja (‘AH of Uchebaj, 361 Bhim Deo (Bhillam Deva), 372-3 Farghan(Qatghan), 304-5 
Alkuzai (tribe), 692 Bhim Nariiynn (Ptan Narnyan), Farkhi (Farrukhi), 221 

053 ' FarmaHun(Qharman-Leon, f.e. 

Bhopal, Raja of Slahosar, 455 Loon Grimon), 679 
Bihara (BhSrmal of Kachh), 621 Path Khan Sidi of Jazira, 656 
Bim (Prem) Nar.ayan, 633 Path Khan Tibati (Balani), 526 
Binaltigin (Alptigin 7), 427 Firdaus Makani (Babur), 543 
Bindraban, the Historian, 641 Pirishta, as an Historian, 594-5 
Bicahan(Parihar3?), 295, svi 
Blrbal (Vitavara), 555 


Alp Ghazi, why so called, 8G6-7 
Altamash (Iltutmish), moaning, 
213-4 

Ambuji Band, 66G-7 
Amir (Amin) Khan, G49 
Amir-i-Dad Hasan, 183 
Amir Kazi (Amir Rayi), 423 
Amiru-d-din (Aminu-d-din), 592 
Andrun (Indradyumna?), 488-9 
Antrat (Aniruddh) Singh, 684 
Anuk (Lawik), 190 
Appaji (Damaji) Gaikawar, 698 
Arzaki (Azraki), 431 
Aabara i-Mubashshata, 702 
Asban (Adaahtan 7) Shah, 98 
‘At a Beg (‘Alau-i-daula) Qaz- 
vini, 680 

Aziz Himar (Khummar), 298 
Baba Hasan Abdal, 108 
Baba Jukayath (Babuji Knn- 
tiya 7), COS 

Babam3’a(Bamaniyo), 101, 324 
Badtu-d'din Daulatahah, 383 
Baghara (Nagavarman?), 24 
Bahadur Khan Robila, 628 
Bahadur Khan Lody, 628 
Bahar Deo (Bahad or Yag- 


Firuz Tughlaq’s age at death, 
390 


Bit Bhan Deo (ViraBhanu Deva G^jpAti (Gajani?), 539, 572-3 


III), 387 
Bir Singh Dova (Baghela), 4G3 
Bitlial Sudoo (Vitbal Shivdev), 
689 

Bithal (Vithal Sundat), 698 
Bodhagan (Borahs). 282-3, xv 
Brahraanpal (Trilochaopal), 133 
Budeht Bammau Dhaval (Bud- 
dhi Varman Dhavala ?), 97 
Bulhkar (Madhukar), 622 
Bujabala (Bhnjabala?), 170 
Buledi or Burdi (tribe), 107 
Burabrah (Paupera, Raja of 
Jawhar near Dahnnii), 383-4 
Burhan Ughlan Jujitar, 347-8 
Ghaoh (Jajja), 80 
Oharkas Daftir (George the 
Factor?), 122 


Gang (Gangeya Chedi), 161 
Ghairat Khan or 'Izzat Khan 7, 
675 

Ghiizi Khan Sut(Tonwar), 523-4 
GUaiyar (Nayar), 695 
Ghausu-s-Saqalain, 481 
Ghazi'Mujii (Mahli), 455 
Ghazi Khan Tatar (Tonwar), 
68G 

Ghiyas Raihani (Zaiu Khani), 
604''_ ■ 

GiaudaraZj Haxrat, 659 
Gopal Das Nakta, 591-2 
Gujat (Gajpat) Khan, 623 
Gurpal (Kuvarpal,Kumarpal), 
174-5 

Habibulla, of Herat, 490 
Haidar Malik Hulak (Mirza 
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I’ap Eai (Papra), 66S 
Pnram Doo (Vitam Dova Ghau- 
hnn of Sambhar), 236-7 
Partab Bac (Patar Tabar), 574 
Patr Das (Tipar Diis), 54^6 
Pa.TOnda 3Iuhammad Khan, 551 
Piluji Slabratta (Pilaji Gaika- 
■wad), 677 

Pjran Waisija, 651 
Pisat-j-Thanosari, 299 
Puranmal Piirabh-a, 460 
^^abiil Toraband, Malik, 817 
yiidir Sbah of Kalpi, 400 
Qnidi, (Fandi or Pandya), 21 
Qarmali (Patmuli), 450-1 
Qarmatlan, 141,219 
Qatlu kirani (Lobar.i), 576 
Qazi-'ali, (Qaai ’Ali), 459 
Qiwnmu-d-dln-i-'Ilaqa, 262 
Qadsiya Begam, 619 
Qurbat Haaan Kangu, 326-7 
Qutb Kban Batiet (Kaib?), 457 
Qalbu-d-din, Saiyid, 221 
Raja Bahadur (Rasa Bahadur), 
640 

Kam (Dharma) Gbaud, Raja pf 
Kagarkot, 515 

Baja Ram Husain (Jiban), j690 
Raja Rai (Rudnr) of Kamauu, 
606 

Rnmal (Bbarmal or Nirtnal ?), S5 
Eamchand, Baja of Fauna 
(Bhate), 478 

Eninchandar, Raja of Bittiah 
(Bhata), 555 

Eamcsvrar (Ram Sab) Gu'ali- 
yari, 543 
Band Kika, 542 
Bandhol (Randhaval), 239 
Eani of Mutf'ili piotupallv), 
2S3 

Easadu-d-daula (Raushanu-d- 
daula), 632 
Eatan, Slalik, 101 
Rashid (7) Sultan Mitza, 5S7 
Rayat, 553 

Eukn Jauda (Junaiii ?). 391 
Rusal (Rai Zabul ?), 175-6 
Rustam Rao, 659 
Rustam DU Khan, 667 
Rustam Khan Rumi, 529-30 
gabhak Prakas (Subhdgya Pra- 
kasb), 687 

Sabli, (Chakki ?), son of Shah;, 
145 

S‘ad-i-SalmaD, 163 


Sadar, error for Haidar, 693 
Sadr Zilla (Jumla) Khan, 713 
Safat (Shukra[charyn 7]), 76 
Sahasi (Sinha Sana ?) 60 
S'nid Khan Ghaghtai, 592 
Saifu-l-Muluk and Badi‘u-1- 
Jamal, legend of, 115 
Saifu-l-Mulk, uncle of Tarsun 
bluhammad Khan, 110-1 
Saiyid bin (?) Majzub, 491 
Sakanas (Sanganian), CGl-2 
Sama (Sabaji), 697 
Samaji (Shambhaji), G2S 
Samar (Tamar), 2C1 
Sam Sultan (Huaam Khan) 
Gujarati, 693 

Saua'i, <mrroct laqab of, 432 
Sandal Aqa, why ao called, 692 
Sanei Bamkhal (Singed Nam- 
gyalj, 635-6 _ 

Sangram, Raja of Gorakhpur 
(Kharakpur), 540, 573 
Sankh Deo (Singhan Deva), 372 
Santaji Ghorpade’s death, 662 
Satang Gakkhar (Malik), 509 
Sarman Deori (Sartan Deoda), 
549-50 

Sarvadharan, error for Bit too 
Uddbaran, 334-5 
Sarwat (Sumer) Rai, 392, 393 
Sassi (Shashin, i. e. Hare or 
^loon), 130 
Sayat (Sahib ?), 553 
Saz Khan Baligh (Saru Khan 
Uzbek), 637 

Shakurkani (Shafurgani), 221 
Shah-i-Lundan (Lawandan), 522 
Shahsawar (Shahnawaz) Khan, 
603 

Shamsu-l-Kah (Kufat), 237 
Shaikhzaaa-i-Oam identified, 378 
Shamshet (Sumcr)_Singh, 699 
Shamsn-d-din Dabu (Dabir), 366 
Shankraji Malhar, 672 
Sharaf Kai (Qaini), 278 
Shayasta Khan, story of, 640 
Sherafghan (Sherafgan) Khan, 
6S4 

Sher Khan, son of ‘Adli (?), 521 
Shir Abru Chashm (error), 306 
Siharas (Shri Harsha ?), & 
Sihta (Satarsal) Jam, 118 
Sikandar Jlai (or Mu'in), 600 
Sikandar bin Manjhu, 623 
Sikandar Sur’s father, 439 
Silaij (Shiliditya), 60 


Binanu-d-din Habah (Ghanesar), 
214-5 

Sir (Sumer) Rai, 396, 397 
Bisakat (Shikshakar or Yaahas- 
kara ?), 90 
Soli (Lull), 171 

Stibbetfc, Giles, Colonel, patron 
of Gbulam BasH, 695 
Bubakb (Sunj) Tamur, 349 
Subhan Deo Rani (Shobban 
Devi), 83 

Subhan Rai (Sujan Rai), 680 
Sufaid (3‘aid) BadakhAi, 547 
Sufi Wali Kadamu (Rumlu or 
ShSmlii?), 511 

Sulaiman Badahah (Pasha), 704 
Sumragan, Sumra tribe, 803-4 
Suratmish (Siyurghatmish), 
404-5 

Tadar Jaipal (Trilochanpa]),245 
Tahir bin Rust (Zainab ?), 426 
Tai Balvri (Tabui), 243 
Takhta-Bcgi, 570 
Takri (Taqarrub) Kban, 693 
Tannu, Nannu, hfatthu, original 
name of Muzaffat 111,550 
Tanseni (Tausani), 544 
Taraji Bhao, why so called, 696 
Tatdika (Tatdi Yakka), 441 
Tatmashtin’s invasion, 362 
Tarwari (Travadi), 651 
Tihatn (Tharu),’ 207 
Tilak, bin Jaisen (Jahlan), 163 
Tuztigin (Puttigin), 429 
‘Ubaid.not ‘Ubaid-i-Zakani, 291 
Uchaina (Ujjainiya) Raja, 694 
Udarn (Udaramjj^ 634 
‘Uduafghan (‘Uduafgan) Khan, 
6S4 

TJgar Sen Kaohhwihfl (Khtchi), 
472 

Ujjainiya Rajas of Bhojput, 603 
•Umar Khan Sarvani, Kalkapur 
(Gazbur), 445 

V/anku (Yenkoji Kimhalkar), 

531 

^Yarash (Wirmish or Durmesb) 
Khan, 123, sii 
Yamkhirn-l-mulk (Mujiru-1- 
mulk), 2B_7 

Yusuf-i-Sarnb (Swarup or Ear- 
war), 407 
^asi (Karsi), 170 
Zibak (Kaibak) Tarkhau, V2j 
Zinb-anda (Zain Einda), 399 
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Bhandarkal (Bliadrakali), 275 
Bkander, 633 
Bhandner (Pundir ?), 462 
Bliangar (Tahangarh), 181 
Bhati (in Bengal), 575 
Bhati, near Aror, 51 
Bhatiia (Bhera), 138-9 
BJjaiaur, (Basar ?), 4i5-S 


Chhatramau (Chhibraniau), 514 Drula (Darunta), 41 
Chliatur (Chatar Bazar), 107 Dublahan (Dobaldlian), 333 
Chibal-zina (near Qandabar), 637 Dudhi (Dndhai), 49 


Obitapur (Chunar?), 649 
Chitar (Cbhapar?), 438 
Choohra (OhinBura), 703 
Ohonsu (Cbafcsu), 481 
Ohoupaik (Sapa), 651 


Bhimnagar, origin of name, 142 Chun (Ghola), 46 
Bhojpur (in Farrukhabad), 259 Chun (Jun in Sindh) 689 


Bhojpur (in Shahabad), 603 
Bhonsla, Tillage, 651 
Bhowal, 583 

Bhukanu (Bhuingaon), 405 
Bhuliyas (Buliyasa), 556 
Bhusliangarh, 664 
Bhut (Bettiah ?), 48 
Bibipur, 695 
Bidr (Bidri). 650 
Bidrur (Belur), 415 
Bijanagar (Bairagarh), 254 
Bijlana (Pachlana), 402 
Bijnor (or Pinjor ?), 220 
Biluohpur, p. xxiii 
Bindrawach (?), 689 
Birahan (BabrahSn), 54 
Biramputi (Brahmapuri), 663 
Birgaon (Pedgaon), 659, 663 
Birnagar (Va'dnagar), 077 
Biswar, (Ellicbpur ?), 50 
Bittiah (Bhata), 555 
Biturashit (Petora), 42 
Bitura (Batoro ?), 126 
Bituri (Tripuri, Tevar), 48 
Biyafas (Wah'atan), S4 
Bizapur (Vaijapur), 628 
Brahmanabad, 76-7 
Brahmashil, 45 
Budfattan (Badagere?), 70 
Budha or Budhiya, 33 
Buhi (Boh or Bopur), 404 


Chupa-ghat (?), 501 
Qabar Pasa, 480 
Dadar (in Baluchistan), 650 
Dagdar (Dakhdar), 518-9 
Dahand (Dhand, Lake, Pool), 
394 

Dahanda (rivet), 397 
Dahatrath (near Jind), 314 


Dukam (Dogaon), 47 
Dukampur (Vikrampur ?), 47 
Dushab'((Jchcha ?), 26-8 
Eden (Aden), 301 
DJJors CaTBa, 21, 644 
pahraj (Pahra in Kerman), 63 
J’aj Hanisar (Khaesar), 199 
Famhal (Anhilwad), 38 
Fandarina ’(Pandarani), 66, 70 
Fardapur, 657 
Farghan (error for Amir 
Qarghan), 304 
Faridabad, 693 
Faridpur, 700 
Fathabad (in Bengal), 574 


Dahmiri (Dhaner, Kurpur), 480 Fath-Bagh, 114 
Dahnaj (Eandet), 14, 77-8 Fath Kban (FathBagh), 114 
Dahra Garden, 607 Fathpur( near Multan), 399 

Dahiik (Dashtak), 36 Fathpur Haswa, 621 

Dale (Dakar), 537-8 Fathpur Sahina (Bihiya), 540 

Dakdaki (Dugdugi), six Firabuz (Panjgur), 63 

Damal (Dahmal, Dahmiri), 480 Firanj (Qiranj, Kalinga), 7 
Dal (Rarh), 212 pirozabad (Chandwar), 281, 685 

Daliya (Dubwali Nyewal ?), 290 Firozabad Harnikhera, 352-53 
Damdama (in Allahabad), 618 Firuzpur-Jbarka, 475, 487 
Damrila (Darbela ?), 804 Qadarara Ghat, 202 

Damuda (Damoh), 587 Gagri (Kakar ?), 112 

Dandanaqan (neat Panjdeh), 194 Galna, 632 
Dangali, (near Rawalpindi) 403 Gambaz (Gambat), 111 
Dat, Dawar, Dut (Dravira), 46 Ganaur, 486 


Datahlac (Lar Valley), 601 
Dara-katib (Jalugar), 106 
Darak Yamuna (Yakmina), 65 
Darbela, 112 
Dardur (Mussendom), 61 
Darlba Bazar (in Dehli), 687-8 
Daryabad, 470 
Daryapur, 479 


Bulandrai (Malandarai), 578-9 Dawaru-l-Marsad, 54-5 


Bulbad (Walwalaj), 189-190 
Burag (Pueik), 636 
Burana (Buriya ?), 487 
Burganw (Borgaon), 589 
Burhanabad, 492 
Buria or Burya, 690 
Busra (Bhuragadh), 633 
Ohaohandi (Ohichandi), 684 
Chachkan, 126 
Ohakna (Chakan), 652 


Debra (Dera Bugti), 107 
Delly, Mount, 69 
Deokot (Devikot), 209 
Deoli (in Etawa), 230 
Depur (Udayanaput), 195 
De Talgaon Baja, 627 
Dowati-Majari (Macheri), 569 
Dhal (Dahala or Chedi), 48 
Dhamai (Dihbai), 269 
Dhamtaur, 556 


Chamargonda (Shtigonda), 033 Dhandhera (Dhundar ?), 482 


Champa (Bhagalpur), 47 
Chamyari, 516 
Chanak (Achanock), 703 
Chand (Chenwal, Ohaul), 703 
Chandi (Ohandipur), 383 
Chandpur (in Bijnor), 697 
Chandrud (Chinab), 39-40 
Chanduka (Chandkoh), 112 
Chamt (Ghanesar ?), 94 
Chanint, 435 
Charikar, 116 
Chatawar (Jatuar ?), 497 
Chaubala (Muradabad), SCO 
Chaundh (Chainpur), 447 
Chhapargbatta, 515 


Dhangan (Dihmiri ?), 480 
Dhanjut (Bander), 51 
Dharab (Dhodap), 633 
Dharasiyun (Dbaraseo), 63o 
Dharmat (near Djiain), 64- 
Dihayat, 84 
Dihbari (Dhabadi), StI 
Dibdawal (Dhudial). 

Dinfcot (Db-angot). ICo 
Diimv (Gdayan-apuG, lJ-> 
Disaa-a (DeJuyr.K oB' 
Diwardwal (Derawal). .09 
Doraba, 660 _ , 

Donra (Danurn-il, 4o0, six 


Ganga Sagar (Sagar Island), 47 
Gangdaspur (or Dasput ?), 539 
Gaoghat, 679 

Garaunds (Gharaunda), 486 
Gardez, 168 
Garha (Khurda), 620 
Garha Katanka, 526, 571 
Garh-patti (Garb Bithli), 083 
Gati (Koil ?), 52 
Ghana (in the Sudan), 67 
Ghanur (Ganaur), 260 
Gharjistan, 424 
Cberkol (Ifhargon), 588 
Ghat-i-Chanda, 617 
Ghaus-Kada (Ghausgadh), 696 
Ghnziu-d-din ATagar, 692 
Gbaztik (Ghazniyak), 347 
Ghiyaypur, 269 
Gholghat (Golgot), 702-3 
Gbori, 636 

Ghiirganw (Khargon), 25G 
Ghuzak or Ghurak, 41 
Girjbak, 459-60 
Goda (Goa, not Goga), 606 
Godh (Gohad), CS3 
Golitalab (GbpitaJab) 5"? 
Gogunda, 542 , 


GovindwnJ, 600 
G udran e (G nar-j-Ais--/ 

Gulka (Galgxbt 
GnIsbaDaini 
Giirgaa (Eyr-’S-'S- 
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MaButjRn (RogSa?), 66 
Matan, 181 

MatdaW (Munglpattan), 60 
Llatela, Mathelo, MSthlla, 106 
Mathurapur, 663 
Mati (Tapfci), 617 
Miyapnr (Biard’^ar), 867 
Mendhi (Mendaki) Iliver, 496 
MUwat (Malot), 437 
Mir Garh (Nur Gath), 661 
Mitrol (Mifcnaul), 685 
Mohana, 681 
Mudula (Maodaula), xviii 
Mughalmatj, 672 
Mughalpur (near Dehh), 269 
Muhammadabad (Mau), 527 
Mufehliapar (BaduMh Mahal), 
687 

M5 Maidana, 529 
Mnng (Munak), 860 
Munir (Mungir), 206 
Mun], 149 

Muokhar (Nimkhat ?), 485 
Murin (Mau Pathan), 476 
Mut'alwi (Matan), 181 
Nadama (Samma?), 76 


pSbal (Pail), 711 
Pnbiya, 82 

Padman (Nandna), 459 
Padmavati (Padmakalietra ?), 
887 

Pahal (Pakal in Gurgaon), 474 
Pahan (Bahat or Jholnm), 74 
Pahliidi (Phalodi), 609 
Pakpat (Baghpal), 713 
Palam, 492 

Palamau or Pnlamun, GOO 
Pall (in Gurgaon), 474 
Palol (Palwal), 699 
Pauat (Bannar B), 670 
Panl (Bain R ). 408 
Panna (Bhata), 493 6, 620, 671 2, 
686 

Patgaoii, 684 
Parhalah (Phatwala), 485 
Parian or Parwnn, 186, 347 
Pato (Pot Bandar), 680 
Paraarut (Paarur), 099 
Partur (in Parbaini), 029 
Parwnn or Barwan, 284 
Pat or Patar, 609 
Pathari, Pnthn, 630 


Naghat(Baghzan), 168, 849, 364 Patiala (error tor Batala), 680 
Naghaa (Baghzan), 349, 864 Patiali, 269 
Naglnabod (Tiglnabad), 429 Patna (Bhata) 478 
Nahnuta (Bhimta R ), 680 Patparganj ^8, 727 
Nakwan (Naganwan), 218 Pattan (Mungi Pattan), 680 
Nakhaoh nuh garhi (not n place), Pham dirang, 618 


819 20 
Namawar, 60 
Namikha (Nimkhar), 626 
Nanakmath, 699 
Nandana (Talaanda ?), 222 
Nandana (in Jhelum), 469 60 
Nangnehat (Nagathara) 195 
Naram (Nardina?), 202 3 
Natela, 485 

Natganda (Nadikonda), 668 
Nathan, 626 
Narmasita, 16 
Nauraa put, 680 
Nauras tata (Path), 668 
Nasrpur, 216 217 
Navrabgan], 704 
Nllawi (not a place), 680 1 
Nilohltagh (Bilchiragh), 686 
Nilhan (Bilhan ?), 88 
Nlmranu, 686 
Nirohi (Sirohi ?), 123 
Niya* (Newaj R. ?), 261 2 
Nuh o Batal (Tappal), 397 
Niyul (Palwal), 718 
Nut (valley), 284 6 
Nurand (Nira Nadi), 634 
Nurghat (Bor, Bhor Ghat), 699 
Nur-o-Kirat (rivera), 42 


Phapbund, in Etiiwo, 495 6 
Pinjot, 226 
Pitar, 126 
Pirozpur, 865-6 

Por or Put (in Gdayapurk 644 
Pulak (Ballaq or Yailaq) But* 
Jiq, 611 

Puna (Neota), 637, XXi 
Pun garh (Pavangarh), 664 
Purta (Patna E.}, 681 
Rabari or Babri (Rapri), 281 
Baohap (an error), _311 
Rahan (RSkhang, Atakan), 69 
Eahab or Rahib (river), 149 60 
Rahman (Rahmka-Bamr), 126 
Rahima (Rahm ka-Bazar), 689 
Rahmi, Buhmi, 4-6 
Rahun, 669 

Baj Sambar (Raj Bamandar), 
189 _ 

Eajabpiir, 863 
Rajadhlr, 633 

Raja Mahendra (Rajmupdry), 
611 

Rajauri, 628 

Rajbandar (Rajmundry), 704 
Rajgiri, 60 

Baji r ah (Rajabwah) Oanal, 814 


Nursadna (Narsmha, Nandana), Hakban (Rsflyanor RnkaD),128 


479-80 

Nuzhatabad (not a place), 671 
Obolla (near Basra), 14 
Ojhar, 629 
Othaniya, 652 _ 

Ondh (Awab in Agra), 560 
Outakyn (Okha ?), 17 


Bakisbono (Rakhshashhuvan), 
698 

Ramal, 86 

Eambhnri (Vambuti), 627 
Ram darra (Ramghat), 668 
Ramdlnpur (Radhanpnr), 123 
Ramghat (m Bulandshahr), 699 


Bam Ghal (in the Deklan), 663 
Ramglr, (569 
Ram Slj (Ramaej), 668 
Eanganw, 498 
Ranipur (in lihairpur), 110 
Bnnwir (Envoi), 609 
Raran (error for Ran). 278 
Rniak, 32 

Raiiat (not a phco), 199 
Ratambh (Rankata ?), 858 
Rntanpur (near Mnkrai), C76 
Ratban (Alarlaban m Pegu), 68 
Ranat (in Bind), 87 
Rewar ( \nrwar ?), 624 
Rohangarh (Rohankhera), 621 
Rola Jo]n{2aivaliya Jnwalija), 
683 

Rudana (Rudkhana ?), 352 
Eudarpnr, 683 
Ruhmi or Rahmi, 4 5 
Rujhan (neat Shiknrpur), 81 
Rupal (or Rudpal ?), 668 
Rupnagar, 684 
Rustam nagar (Mutadabad), 

696 

Sabil Kasra ('^abitgarh or ‘Ah 
garh), 691 2 
Sadhanra, 408 
Bafidon, 814-6 
Snhaniwal (Sahlwal 7), 409 
Bahasnak (Sahasralinga), 619 
Sahban (Ceylon), 76 
Sabljpnr, 638 
Bahlat (Bhagwat), 206 
Bahl. (Bhulli), 206 ' 

Bahnr (^hore in Bhopal), C76-7 
Bailaman (Ceylon), 144 
Bairasb (Surashtra), 14 
Baiyidpnr, 539 
BakSner (Mnkaner), 671 
Sakartal, 694 
Bakawand, 165-6 
Bakina (Sakit, Saket), 401 
Sakkharalana (Khelna) 664 
Bnlaura (Sadhauta), 330 
Salima (Sonba river 7), 883 
Balman (Bhilmal 7), 14 
Samajl (Samawnni), 644 
Samana, 360 
Samand (Samana), 186 
Bamangan (Haihak), 347 
Samba, 687 
Sampganw, 658 
Samra (Samarra), 181 
Samwal (Samawam), 689 
San Charik (Sang ohatak), 636 
Sindabat (Sonpat7), 374 
SandaruE R (Shat^rnd), 38»9 
Sandur,the town (Ohandwar or 
Sodhra), 64 5 

Sandur River (Shatadrud or 
Sntlej), 64-5 
Sanganer, 636 
Sang I Snrakh, 201 
Sangramnagar, 663 
Sangnan (Sanawan?), 184 
Sanjaddarra, 627 
Sanjar R (Nora Sankra 7), 088 9 
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g'ttmSl 5 KhiiliBft, Cld 
Abknnd (wator hole, pool), 485 
Adabu'Imuluk (Shukraultl ?), 
_ 76 

Aftnb, tho nom^de-plumo of 
Shah ‘Alam II 700 
Afjalu 1 anSmi, 429 
Alshyari (Niaiiri), a coin, 697 
Akaihmukhl, 8 

jUfbar'B death, oaujo of, 685-0 
'Alatngfrnama, 042 
Alfi Coins, 602 

Almnsi (AlYamam) swords, 014 
‘Amal 1 $allh, 080 
‘Anbar (Ambergris, not amber), 7 
Amir i-dad (Justioiar), 214 
Amir i Kui, Street rrotaot, 410 
Amrud (peat, not gaava), 876 
Ananas, 609 

Aq Siqiil (Grey board), 625 
Arab Itmoratfas, 80 2 
Arbab-i istShqnq, 641 2 
JUgat Mahn Bedak, 469 
‘Sri*, duties of, 164 5 
Ashab-i wajd o hSl, 642 
Ashrafl, Rupee value of, 054 
A8kudar(0outiot), 167-8 
Auzun (Long, tall), 863 
Ayatul Kursi, 607 
Babin (Bnln, stepwoll), 877 
Bagrn or Bagnt (Beer), 276 
Bahadur Shah’s tupeoi, 060 
Bahlika (Bhlkkuks), 89 
Baktariya, 672 
Balanjariya, 9 
Bandagan i Ha^rat, 617 
Eandagan i MahIh{Bihill), 837 
Baqqal (Baniya), 672 
Barahbani, 600 
Bard (stalemate) 609 
Barda (Butda), Qasida j , 228 4 
Batiniya, 191 
Bawartiya (Vartiii), 180 
Bhosla, origin of name, 661 
Bikh (Paika), 888 
Bilkan (Nilgan), 840 
Biyara (Nabara;, 676-7 
Bodahgda (Borahs), 281 3 
Bombay, garrison of, 661 
Buhliil tody’s Tomb, 477 8 
Buhluh (Coin), 464 
Bulghur Khana, 652 
Bum i Salim Nama (Abu Mus 
hm Nama), 298 
Burial of Music, 656 
Burni (quagmire), 198 9 
Busurg (Bazarucco), 660 
ChanesarNama, author of, 117 
Oharkhi bashi, 692 
Ohashmband, 442 
Chashm zadan, 271, 288 
Ohihargan deh yazda, 221'2 
Ohihla (svramp), 118 


Chilia (forty days’ fast), 001 
Ohfni Khnna, 607 
Ohltai, derivation of, 206 
Ohotl (Hindu scalp lock), 187 
Chuugi 1 Qhalla, 840 
Ohuhra, 849 
Coins of Nur Jahnn, 620 
Goins of Prlnco Bsltm, 622 
Coins of Taimur, 854 
Oomot of 1677 AG, 644 
Comet of 1618 AO , 612 
Dddkhunhi, 60G 
Ddgh wa Mahalli, 616 
Dahna (moutk, entrance), 631 
Darab (a coin). Oil 
DfimCd (double moaning), BGG 
Danaik (Dandanfiyaka), 422 
Dantshmand, meaning of, 167 8 
Dat khana u bud, 629 80 
Daciba in Dohll, 687 
Darlba i Tanbul, 840 
DaroghaiDI.vnn 1 ’^hd), 678 
Darogha i Ghusal Khilna, 701 
Laru 1 AmSn 201 2 
Daat 1 rnst dadan, 201, 229 
Da wall (Dhaisa, runner), 878 9 
D‘anat -1 Jaghrnt, 420 
Deh bist, moaning of, 2934 
Deh dwnzdab, Deh bIst, 697 
Doh panzdah, moaning of, 165 6 
Dharana, 08 
Dinga (boatsh 081 
Dlwaa i Buyulat, 004 
Diwon I Ton, 094 (?) 

Dlwan 1 muzalim, 168-4 
Doshakha, 2G5 
Double Tangos (coins), 611 
Dragon foanlaiDs, 134 5 
Droit do Seigneur in Sind, 116 
Dua^pa, 260, ^v 
Durbnsh, 876 
Durust 1 zar, 868 
Earthquake neat Thatta, 044 
Elephant, story of, 189, 418 
Elephants from Ceylon, 144 
Elephants oonld be owned only 
by the Sultan, 3 8940 
paluha (Philonia), 608 
Eaniz (Loaf sugar) 68 
Farda3(Qh3rvTa?), 98 
Eatman yaft, meaning of, 167 
Farsakh, Length of, 80 1, 484 
Farzand, 272 

Fito-worship in Upper India, 
662 8 

Folk-etymology of Agra, 498 
Folk tales in &stoty, 108, 117 
7, 117, 120, 188 9, 319, 466, 
601,689^.612 
Futuhat-i ‘AlamgftI, 646 
abar (Coin), 121 2 
anj Sawai (name of a ship), 660 
Qanwat (Rustics), 488, xx 


Garogan (hostages), 268 
Gnzfd (Quzsid), 76 
Ghaibana, 054 
Ghazrsk (Ghnrwa?), p xi 
Ghurab (Grab), 082 
Ghusal Khana, 690, xxii 
Girsbasp Nama, 201 
Golden Ass, story of tho, 261 
Gunigir (Konlzaki?), 116 
Qung mahal, 6G1 2 
Gunpowder, use of, in early 
limes in India, G24 6 
Hfii?a, diarrhoea not cholera, 
_C09 

Dajlb (diplomatic agent), 604 
Harlsa (Ragout), 167 
Harkat-al marbulii, 206 
Ualila 1 jaliln, 494 
Hashm wa liaahiya, 888 
Hazati (Captain, Colonel), 674 
Hinduslan, length and breadth 
of, 604 

History of 'A( a Bog Qazvini (5 
G80 

Huzza Huzz, 265 
Ibalmtlan, 281 8, 842 
Ibnrltoi, 16-6 

Ibrahim Ghaznavi’s invasions 
of India, 662 8 
Ibrnhtml (Coin), 088 
llliamaf i Mnn'imi, 067 
‘Ilm i D'awat, 508 
Indigo trade, 17 
In ]5nib, meaning of, 816, 82S 
Iradat, 824 5 

Isfnndior (Isfandurmat), 637 8 
Jafr, 422 B, 539 
Jabangiri Sor, OiO-1 
Jallya (Galley), 682 
Jomkhana (Qvrpot), 268 4, 808 ' 
Jfindarbak, 867 
Jatr (ravina), 281, 436 
Jato troalod as helots, 65 6 
Jaiib (Chamberlain), 1434 
Jajzati, 840 
Jhinga (insects), 609 
Jigar khwSr (Witch, Dakin), 12 
Johar, Jabot (etymology oBA® 
Komar 1 zar i hazargani, 160 1 
Eamalposh, 673 
Kanfiis (Idol temples, not fire 
temples), 498, xs 
Kanwor (Qanwat, villagers), 48 
Kat (Pilgrim Tax), 670 
KatIbak(Qitbak, QatSbag), 86 
Katkhanas, 686 
Katkarah (Biatkitaq), 686 
Kataba, meaning of, 888-9 
Katut (palanquins), 68 
Kipohi horsemen, 499 
Khalzurdn (Rusous), 16 7 
Kharak (meaning of), 818 4 
Kharbuza (Big drum), 180 
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MutadiTanpa. 612 uJv'l.bal., Ber.-.m Trar.ita- 

MustVan (CuUrior.). 19G Scoro. (dalna pt c,H C2i <^^5 

Mu^aaari (Coin). DOO-l SbuUiya fulnm. 13, -U ' fmeanir.p). Ch4 

Kakiii (moaning of). 591-3 SUaihgan dch-jy.sda. 332-3 Mm (D,m). 439 

1 ^“' 

Natiks (j'ainaj ?) 6G Sbctbaciia (a piitol). 701 

Nunian (Nuinan.’Gonorals). 703 BbuBhaW-Uluuf, 135 ^Rorl ftnd'lonc 41-5 

Numan(Tuinan:Baaah«t Sikka-i-Gbarlbnmvuo, CG5 “"J S’ 

nTioslsi 210 Stn-dagh. G9 d-G \anani surgooni. 

Otdflal of’vralor, 129 Singbritan (Throne), 522 ' 

padabah Bogam (meaning of), Singha (Sukknn. reiidonla) GOT 

*^ 620 Biknndat Lody’a Tomb, 477-8 Zatbiin, 541, 59 j 

Paimai»n Jog Uiranjan, Bi_ySsa^Sll 

Ptem, Anand Yoga 'Nitanjan (?), Siiji (Buohi) kUnna, 500 
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p 5,1 Q no\i ' ' 

P 3, J Ot ( Ko\l • 6/nnnt\ >riin 1 ' 

P 7,1 »3( 1 n^^.\'Un' for 'hh' 

P a,f 21 UoU MoniL’Ml ' 1 (rinf 
P 10, f 3 CorrO'Uj , ‘ SinlvAllvlpi * 

P 13. f 01 1 nolc'o tho npor O 

P 15 f 16 Uo»l ' (JU'\trQ nJre'» * 

P 17. J 11 Ho\1 ‘ boni'icn ' for * boTilioo ’ 

P 21, f 5 'o'Mhh'itn ’ 

P 23, IB Roxl * ' f^r ‘ r(>i ' 

P 40, fl 2O1H11I 10 f f Corcojtli, -T./r,' 

P 42, f 13 Roil ‘Tan iron (\nllo ) of Niir 
Is flio \n ' for ' Ino" nro r’loi it ’ 
P 42, J 13 Rorl ‘north ml’ for * north 
uoil ’ 

P 44 f 13 Rend ‘ ScoU ' hcronnd clioi hnro 
P 45. f 21 1 Honl'M 115 ‘ for • \t 17'.’ 
P 47, f 14 Roll ' 7P00 jarJi foe ' '00 
\nr<lj' 

P 47, f 13 1 1 Rorl ' r,n>r 03'’ 10 C’ 

P 47, 1 15 11 Ml ' t'n’ ottof ■ 0" 

P 52,1 2 Re\l ' trjqwcnlf) ’ for ‘ ftoinml) ' 
P 52, 1 9 1 1 RoM ‘01. trial’ for ‘dirtri f 
P 55,1 23 Rand ‘nodl-nd* for ‘ l)3l^ 
Iftnd ' 

P 59, 15 11 Raid ‘ gnofirnphl'M ’ 

P 80, I 13 Rond ‘HI // 451' lor' R I, 
III. 451 ' 

p 02, 1 2Z Runi ‘231’ 
p 87,1 19 1 f Cortoall), ‘ Kopalwij’ 

P 87, 1 17 11 Rand ‘ JCnii!' 

P OB, 1 10 Rend ‘ GiHonaolslor ’ 

P 73, 1 1 1 Roid ‘ il llmdi ' 

P 75,1 10 1 1 I’ropoclj, ‘SHukcnmli ’ 

P 83, 1 24 Ro'il • untwulod ’ 

P 90, 1 3 Rond ‘ThnUar-: ' Tor ‘ Tint u ’ 

P 90, 1 20 Daloto ‘ of 
P 93, 1 5 f 1 Rend * JU • 0 u'"'* 

P 101,1 7 Read ‘ Ibn Uhallil.dn ’ 

P 101,1 12 Read ' Znbotlva ’ or ' Znlar 
ijya ' for * Zakarnjn ’ 

P 1 1 7, 1 10 Properly, ' Tazkirn ' 

P 1 23, 1 20 Road ‘ Bahadmor ' 

P 124, b 24 Insert ‘ up ’ botvioon'iolling' 
and ‘ a.' 

P 1 29, 1 a 1 1 Road ' 31 MuhU ’ 

P 129, last llns Road ‘Dakin’ 

P 138,1 22 1 f Iniort ‘ ns ' botwoon ‘a* 
BUres ’ and ‘ that ’ 

P 143,1 15 Ptopotly, ‘ BapadalakaUa ’ 

P 144,11 4 and 8 Oorrootly, * Jajib ’ 

P 144 , 1 7 Correctly, * Jajabi,’ 


n 161,1. 10 R'ad’ II 121,1 G from fool* 
R lOl,/ 1> R"al tor ' Pahln-f 
P 175,1 31 Rnal ' /ror ii-nm \ninfo>) leli ’ 
R lai, lant 11(10 IVad • for * Scplcy » 

P 131,1 9 1 1 11-^1 • p add • frr 'p 035' 
P ins, 1 10 1 1 Read ‘ lltulnuh ’ 

P 103. 1 Of I Add *rl ’ ftfler ‘flou'h’ 

P 192 <1111 P. il ' fonrte-ulh * 

R no J 5 1’ id 
R 190.1 13 PM ’Ini for 'Ir- 
P 195 1 12 1 1 Ueid'niakoi' for’inako* 
P IDO 1 20 dtUTl ‘ piyc ’ bo', -S' 1 ‘ 553 and 
171 • 

P 200, /111 Reid • \m.u1!i ’ 

P 210, 1 12 M Read ijL* j 
P 212, 1 25 Read ’ Lakarl nnda’ 

P 215.1 4 Adid ’ li (1 ’ lioloro ’ Is ’ 

P 223 17 11 R''al ’ / r, i;hi, J' 111 ’ 

P 230, <611 I’eal ’ jni'.r’ 

P 233 14 11 R’ad ’ Ton .-rg’ 

P 233.1 131 1 R'ad ’pi Ol.i ' for ’ Pflihlns ’ 
P 240 1311 Real ’ lUntmtab’ 

P 241,1 10 R'xd ' J) iltli td/t ' or ' pallia 
tri a ’ 

P 247, 1 25 R'ld Rib'in 1 Akhir’ 

P 230, 1 20 Rail ’ 1303 A C and 703 A II ' 
P 204,1 2 1 1 Read ’(?. loir’ 

P 250.1 12 1 1 Rnd ’ Muhammadan’ 

P 257,1 5 Riad’SIMI’for'SUdLr' 

P 253,1 22 R ad • 303 Infra’ 

P 259 19 11 Road ' BnJdun ’ 

P 234,1 7 1 1 Read' C D /I 332’ 

P 239, I 12 Real for 
P 272, Inst tins Add ’ toiidi’ before 'of ’ 

P 233, 1 21. Road a,.j 
P 299, 1 25 Read ' 150C \ 0’ for ‘ 157c ’ 

P 301,1 8 Road ‘ Diifti.morj ' 

P 310, 1 19 Roil ‘ Ivhujrai Khan 

P 310 1 12 1 1 Road 

P. 314, 1 13 Road * Maqauda wall ’ 

P 323 J ^7 CorresUr, ‘Zaknrlya.’ 

P 334, h' ,'‘Road ' on ' for ‘ in ' 

P,v 335, 1 2 Road ‘ Bnqijn Nnqljn.' 

P 335, 1 ISf 1 Rond jjj not jjj. 

P 335, f 20 Dalote ' then ' 

P 347, 151 1 Road ’ 1875 ’ for ’ 1876 ’ 

P 357, 1 1 Road ' Narmada ’ for ‘ Tnpll.’ 

P 386, 1 2 Road ' Dabu ’ for ‘ Dnbu ’ 
p 372, 1 1 1 Road ‘ paronomasia ’ 

P 332, f 17 1 1 Read ‘toponjms’ 

P 336, 1 1 8 1 f Aid ‘ bi > attar ’ upou.’ 
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